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PREFATORY NOTE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


'pHE first edition of these selections was published 
as a text-book of required reading to accom- 
pany a course of lectures on economic history given 
at Harvard College. It was also adopted for a 
similar purpose by other American Universities. A 
continued demand for the work has led to the 
preparation of the present revised and enlarged 
edition. The design of the book has been to ex- 
hibit in a series of articles of permanent value 
different phases of economic thought, and to pre- 
sent in chronological order a narrative of some of 
the more important events and influences of modern 
economic history. 

In this edition one chapter contained in the 
former edition has been omitted and five new 
selections have been introduced. Appendices have 
also been added as the most convenient form in 
which to place laws, purely statistical material, and 
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very recent economical data. A bibliography has 
likewise been inserted, which it is hoped may be 
of service in the formation of special libraries of 
economic history. The present edition moreover 
contains an index. 

The names of publishers, to whose courtesy is due 
the permission to reprint a number of the selections, 
will be found at the beginning of the respective 
chapters. 

B. R. 

Cambridge, December, 1891. 


PREFATORY NOTE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

Five new selections have been added to the present 
edition of the Economic History, thereby bringing it 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. More 
recent material also has been substituted for the fifth 
Appendix. The Select Bibliography of Economics, 
which appeared in the third edition, has been omitted, 
as it has been reprinted in a separate volume. The 
names of the authors, and publishers, through whose 
kindness the reprints have been allowed to be made, 
are placed, as in former editions, at the opening of 
the several chapters. 


Cambridge, Mass., September, 1903. 


B. R. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


I. 

THE COLONIAL POLICY OF EUROPE. 

From Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Book IV., Ch, VII. , 

Part II. 

T he colony of a civilized nation which takes possession 
either of a waste country or of one so thinly inhabited 
that the natives easily give place to the new settlers, ad- 
vances more rapidly to wealth and greatness than any other 
human society. 

The colonists carry out with them a knowledge of agri- 
culture and of other useful arts, superior to what can grow 
up of its own accord in the course of many centuries among 
savage and barbarous nations. They carry out with them, 
too, the habit of subordination, some notion of the regular 
government which takes place in their own country, of the 
system of laws which supports it, and of a regular adminis- 
tration of justice ; and they naturally establish something of 
the same kind in the new settlement. But among savage 
and barbarous nations the natural progress of law and gov- 
ernment is still slower than the natural progress of arts, 
after law and government have been so far established as is 
necessary for their protection. Every colonist gets more 
land than he can possibly cultivate. He has no rent, and 
scarce any taxes to pay. No landlord shares with him in 
its produce, and the share of the sovereign is commonly but 
a trifle. He has every motive to render as great as possible 
a produce which is thus to be almost entirely his own. But 
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his land is commonly so extensive that with all his own 
industry, and with all the industry of other people whom he 
can get to employ, he can seldom make it produce the tenth 
part of what it is capable of producing. He is eager, there- 
fore, to collect laborers from all quarters, and to reward 
them with the most liberal wages. But those liberal wages, 
joined to the plenty and cheapness of land, soon make those 
laborei's leave him, in order to become landlords themselves, 
and to reward, with equal liberality, other laborers, who 
soon leave them for the same reason that they left their first 
master. The liberal reward of labor encourages marriage. 
The children, during the tender years of infancy, are well 
fed and properly taken care of, and when they are grown 
up the value of their labor greatly overpays their mainten- 
ance. When arrived at maturity the high price of "labor 
and the low price of land enable them to establish them- 
selves in the same manner as their fathers did before them. 

In other countries rent and profit eat up wages, and the 
two superior orders of people oppress the inferior one. But 
in new colonies the interest of the two superior orders obliges 
them to treat the inferior one with more generosity and 
humanity ; at least, where that inferior one is not in a state 
of slavery. Waste lands, of the greatest natural fertility, 
are to be had for a trifle. The increase of revenue which 
the proprietor, who is always the undertaker, expects from 
their improvement, constitutes his profit; which in these 
circumstances is commonly very great. But this great profit 
cannot be made without employing the labor of other people 
in clearing and cultivating the land; and the disproportion 
between the great extent of the land and the small number 
of the people, which commonly takes place in new colonies, 
makes it difficult for him to get this labor. He does not, 
therefore, dispute about wages, but is willing to employ 
labor at any price. The high wages of labor encourage 
population. The cheapness and plenty of good land encour- 
age improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay those 
high wages. In those wages consists almost the whole price 
of the land ; and though they are high, considered as the 
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wages of labor, they are low, considered as the price of what 
is so very valuable. What encourages the progress of popu- 
lation and improvement encourages that of real wealth and 
greatness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek colonies 
towards wealth and greatness seems accordingly to have 
been very rapid. In the course of a century or two several 
of them appear to have rivalled, and even to have surpassed, 
their mother cities. Syracuse and Agrigentum in Sicily, 
Tarentum and Locri in Italy, Ephesus and Miletus in Lesser 
Asia, appear by all accounts to have been at least equal to 
any of the cities of ancient Greece. Though posterior in 
their establishment, yet all the arts of refinement, philoso- 
phy, poetry, and eloquence, seem to have been cultivated as 
early, and to have been improved as highly in them as in 
any part of the mother country. The schools of the two old- 
est Greek philosophers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, were 
established, it is remarkable, not in ancient Greece, but the 
one in an Asiatic, the other in an Italian colony. All those 
colonies had established themselves in countries inhabited 
by savage and barbarous nations, who easily gave place to 
the new settlers. They had plenty of good land, and as they 
were altogether independent of the mother city, they were 
at liberty to manage their own affairs in the way that they 
judged was most suitable to their own interest. 

The history of the Roman colonies is by no means so bril- 
liant. Some of them, indeed, such as Florence, have in the 
course of many ages, and after the fall of the mother city, 
grown up to be considetable States. But the progress of no 
one of them seems ever to have been very rapid. They were 
all established in conquered provinces, which in most cases 
had been fully inhabited before. The quantity of land as- 
signed to each colonist was seldom very considerable, and, 
as the colony was not independent, they were not always at 
liberty to manage their own affairs in the way that they 
judged was most suitable to their own interest. 

In the plenty of good land the European colonies estab- 
lished in America and the West Indies resemble, and even 
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greatly surpass, those of ancient Greece. In their depend- 
ency upon the mother State they resemble those of ancient 
Rome; but their great distance from Europe has in all of 
them alleviated more or less the effects of this dependency. 
Their situation has placed them less in the view and less in 
the power of their mother country. In pursuing their inter- 
est their own w'ay, their conduct has, upon many occasions, 
been overlooked, either because not known or not under- 
stood in Europe ; and upon some occasions it has been fairly 
suffered and submitted to, because their distance rendered 
it difficult to restrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary 
government of Spain has, upon many occasions, been obliged 
to recall or soften the orders which had been given for the 
government of her colonies, for fear of a general insurrection. 
The progress of all the European colonies in wealth, popula- 
tion, and improvement, has accordingly been very great. 

The crown of Spain, by its share of the gold and silver, 
derived some revenue from its colonics from the moment of 
their first establishment. It was a revenue, too, of a nature 
to excite in human avidity the most extravagant expectations 
of still greater riches. The Spanish colonies, therefore, 
from the moment of their first establishment, attracted very 
much the attention of their mother country; while those of 
the other European nations were for a long time in a great 
measure neglected. The former did not, perhaps, thrive 
the better in consequence of this attention, nor the latter the 
worse in consequence of this neglect. In proportion to the 
extent of the country which they in some measure possess, 
the Spanish colonies are considered as less populous and 
thriving than those of almost any other European nation. 
The progress even of the Spanish colonies, however, in popu- 
lation and improvement, has certainly been very rapid and 
very great. The city of Lima, founded since the conquest, 
is represented in Ulloa as containing fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants near thirty years ago. Quito, which had been but a 
miserable hamlet of Indians, is represented by the same 
author as in his time equally populous. Gemelli Carreri, a 
pretended traveller, it is said, indeed, but who seems every- 
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where to have written upon extreme good information, 
represents the city of Mexico as containing a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, — a number which, in spite of all the exag- 
gerations of the Spanish writers, is probably more than five 
times greater than what it contained in the time of Monte- 
zuma. These numbers exceed greatly those of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, the three greatest cities of the 
English colonies. Before the conquest of the Spaniards 
there were no cattle fit for draught either in Mexico or Peru. 
The lama was their only beast of burden, and its strength 
seems to have been a good deal inferior to that of a common 
ass. The plough was unknown among them. They were 
ignorant of the use of iron. They had no coined money, nor 
any established instrument of commerce of any kind. Their 
commerce was carried on by barter. A sort of wooden spade 
was their principal instrument of agriculture. Sharp stones 
served them for knives and hatchets to cut with ; fish-bones 
and the hard sinews of certain animals served them for 
needles to sew with; and these seem to have been their 
principal instruments of trade. In this state of things, it 
seems impossible, that either of those empires could have 
been so much improved or so well cultivated as at pres- 
ent, when they are plentifully furnished with all sorts of 
European cattle, and when the use of iron, of the plough, 
and of many of the arts of Europe, has been introduced 
among them. But the populousness of every country must 
be in proportion to the degree of its improvement and culti- 
vation. In spite of the cruel destruction of the natives 
which followed the conquest, these two great empii'es are, 
probably, more populous now than they ever were before: 
and the people are surely very different; for we must ac- 
knowledge, I apprehend, that the Spanish creoles are in 
many respects superior to the ancient Indians. 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of the Portu- 
guese in Brazil is the oldest of any European nation in Amer- 
ica. But as for a long time after the first discoveiy neither 
gold nor silver mines were found in it, and as it afforded 
upon that account little or no revenue to the crown, it was 
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for a long time in a great measure neglected; and during 
this state of neglect it grew up to be a great and powerful 
colony. While Portugal was under the dominion of Spain, 
Brazil was attacked by the Dutch, who got possession of 
seven of the fourteen provinces into w^hich it is divided. 
They expected soon to conquer the other seven, when Portu- 
gal recovered its independency by the elevation of the family 
of Braganza to the throne. The Dutch then, as enemies to 
the Spaniards, became friends to the Portuguese, who were 
likewise the enemies of the Spaniards. They agreed, there- 
fore, to leave that part of Brazil which they had not con- 
quered to the king of Portugal, who agreed to leave that part 
which they had conquered to them, as a matter not worth 
disputing about with such good allies. But the Dutch 
government soon began to oppress the Portuguese colonists, 
who, instead of amusing themselves with complaints, took 
arms against their new masters, and by their own valor and 
resolution, with the connivance indeed, but without any 
avowed assistance from the mother country, drove them out 
of Brazil. The Dutch, therefore, finding it impossible to keep 
any part of the country to themselves, were contented that 
it should be entirely restored to the crown of Portugal. In 
this colony there are said to be more than six hundred thou- 
sand people, either Portuguese or descended from Portuguese, 
creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed race between Portuguese and 
Brazilians. No one colony in America is supposed to contain 
so great a number of people of European extraction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century, Spain and Portugal were the 
two great naval powers upon the ocean ; for though the com- 
merce of Venice extended to every part of Europe, its fleets 
had scarce ever sailed beyond the Mediterranean. The Span- 
iards, in virtue of the first discovery, claimed all America 
as their own; and though they could not hinder so great a 
naval power as that of Portugal from settling in Brazil, such 
was at that time the terror of their name that the greater 
part of the other nations of Europe w^ere afraid to establish 
tl^emselves in any other part of that great continent. The 
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French who attempted to settle in Florida were all mur- 
dered by the Spaniards. But the declension of the naval 
power of this latter nation, in consequence of the defeat or 
miscarriage of what they called their Invincible Armada, 
which happened towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
put it out of their power to obstruct any longer the settle- 
ments of the other European nations. In the course of the 
seventeenth century, therefore, the English, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who had any ports 
upon the ocean, attempted to make some settlements inr the 
new world. 

The Swedes established themselves in New Jersey; and 
the number of Swedish families still to be found there suffi- 
ciently demonstrates that this colony was very likely to 
prosper had it been protected by the mother country. But 
being neglected by Sweden it was soon swallowed up by the 
Dutch colony of New York, which again, in 1674, fell under 
the dominion of the English. 

The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz are the 
only countries in the new world that have ever been pos- 
sessed by the Danes. These little settlements too were 
under the government of an exclusive company, which had 
the sole right both of purchasing the surplus produce of the 
colonists and of supplying them with such goods of other 
countries as they wanted, and which, therefore, both in its 
purchases and sales, had not only the power of oppressing 
them, but the greatest temptation to do so. The government 
of an exclusive company of merchants is, perhaps, the worst 
of all governments for any country whatever. It Vas not, 
however, able to stop altogether the progress of these colo- 
nies, though it rendered it more slow and languid. The 
late king of Denmark dissolved this company, and since that 
time the prosperity of these colonies has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements in the West, as well as those in the 
East Indies, were originally put under the government of an 
exclusive company. The progress of some of them, there- 
fore, though it has been considerable, in comparison with 
that of almost any country that has been long peopled and 
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established, has been languid and slow in comparison with 
that of the greater part of new colonies. The colony of 
Surinam, though very considerable, is still inferior to the 
greater part of the sugar colonies of the other European 
nations. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into the 
two provinces of New York and New Jersey, would probably 
have soon become considerable too, even though it had re- 
mained under the government of the Dutch. The plenty and 
cheapness of good land are such powerful causes of prosper- 
ity that the very worst government is scarce capable of 
checking altogether the efficacy of their operation. The 
great distance too from the mother country would enable the 
colonists to evade more or less, by smuggling, the monopoly 
which the company enjoyed against them. At present the 
company allows all Dutch ships to trade to Surinam upon 
paying two and a half per cent upon the value of their cargo 
for a license; and only reserves to itself exclusively the di- 
rect trade from Africa to America, which consists almost 
entirely in the slave trade. This relaxation in the exclu- 
sive privileges of the company is probably the principal cause 
of that degree of prosperity which that colony at present 
enjoys. Cura^oa and Eustatia, the two principal islands 
belonging to the Dutch, are free ports open to the ships of 
all nations; and this freedom, in the midst of better colo- 
nies whose ports are open, to those of one nation only, has 
been the great cause of the prosperity of those two barren 
islands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during the greater 
part of the last century, and some part of the present, under 
the government of an exclusive company. Under so unfav- 
orable an administration its* progress was necessarily very 
slow in comparison with that of other new colonies ; but it be- 
came much more rapid when this company was dissolved after 
the fall of what is called the Mississippi scheme. When the 
English got possession of this country they found in it near 
double the number of inhabitants which Father Charlevoix 
had assigned to it between twenty and thirty years before. 
That Jesuit had travelled over the whole country, and had 
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no inclination to represent it as less considerable than it 
reallj was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was established by 
pirates and freebooters, who for a long time neither re- 
quired the protection nor acknowledged the authority of 
France ; ‘ and when that race of banditti became so far citi- 
zens as to acknowledge this authority, it was for a long time 
necessary to exercise it with very great gentleness. During 
this period the population and improvement of this colony 
increased very fast. Even the oppression of the exclusive 
company, to which it was for some time subjected, with all 
the other colonies of France, though it no doubt retarded, 
had not been able to stop its progress altogether. The 
course of its prosperity returned as soon as it was relieved 
from that oppression. It is now the most important of the 
sugar colonies of the West Indies, and its produce is said to 
be greater than that of all the English sugar colonies put to- 
gether. The other sugar colonies of France are in general 
all very thriving. 

But there are no colonies of which the progress has been 
more rapid than that of the English in North America. 

Plenty of good land and liberty to manage their own 
affairs their own way, seem to be the two great causes of the 
prosperity of all new colonies. 

In the plenty of good land, the English colonies of North 
America, though no doubt very abundantly provided, are, 
however, inferior to those of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and not superior to some of those possessed by the French 
before the late war. But the political institutions of the 
English colonies have been more favorable to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of this land than those of any of the 
other three nations. 

First, the engrossing of uncultivated land, though it has 
by no means been prevented altogether, has been more re^ 
strained in the English colonies than in any other. The 
colony law which imposes upon every proprietor the obliga- 
tion of improving and cultivating, within a limited time, a 
certain proportion of his lands, and which, in case of failure, 
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declares those neglected lands grantable to any other person, 
though it has not, perhaps, been very strictly executed, has, 
however, had some effect. 

Secondly, in Pennsylvania there is no right of primogeni- 
ture, and lands, like movables, are divided equally among 
all the children of the family. In three of the provinces of 
New England the oldest has only a double share, as in the 
Mosaical law. Though in those provinces, therefore, too 
great a quantity of land should sometimes be engrossed by 
a particular individual, it is likely, in the course of a genera- 
tion or two, to be sufficiently divided again. In the other 
English colonies, indeed, the right of primogeniture takes 
place, as in the law of England. But in all the English 
colonies the tenure of the lands, which are all held by free 
socage, facilitates alienation, and the grantee of any exten- 
sive tract of land generally finds it for his interest to alien- 
ate, as fast as he can, the greater part of it, reserving only 
a small quit-rent. In the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, 
what is called the right of Majorazzo^ takes place in the 
succession of all those great estates to which any title of 
honor is annexed. Such estates go all to one person, and 
are in effect entailed and unalienable. The French colonics, 
indeed, are subject to the custom of Paris, which, in the in- 
heritance of land, is much more favorable to the younger 
children than the law of England. But, in the French colo- 
nies, if any part of an estate held by the noble tenure of 
chivalry and homage is afienated, it is for a limited time 
subject to the right of redemption, either by the heir of the 
superior or by the heir of the family; and all the largest 
estates of the country are held by such noble tenures, which 
necessarily embarrass alienation. But in a new colony a 
great uncultivated estate is likely to be much more speedily 
divided by alienation than by succession. The plenty and 
cheapness of good land, it has already been observed, are the 
principal causes of the rapid prosperity of new colonies. 
The engrossing of land, in effect, destroys this plenty and 
cheapness. The engrossing of uncultivated land, besides, is 

1 Jas Majoratus. 
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the greatest obstruction to its improvement. But the labor 
that is employed in the improvement and cultivation of land 
affords the greatest and most valuable produce to the society. 
The produce of labor in this case pays not only its own 
wages, and the profit of the stock which employs it, but the 
rent of the land too upon which it is employed. The labor 
of the English colonists, therefore, being more employed in 
the improvement and cultivation of land, is likely to afford 
a greater and more valuable produce than that of any of 
the other three nations, which by the engrossing of land is 
more or less diverted toward other employments. 

Thirdly, the labor of the English colonists is not only 
likely to afford a greater and more valuable produce, but, in 
consequence of the moderation of their taxes, a greater pro- 
portion of this produce belongs to themselves, which they 
may store up and employ in putting into motion a still greater 
quantity of labor. The English colonists have never yet 
contributed anything towards the defence of the mother coun- 
try, or towards the support of its civil government. They 
themselves, on the contrary, have hitherto been defended al- 
most entirely at the expense of the mother country. But the 
expense of fleets and armies is out of all proportion greater 
than the necessary expense of civil government. The ex- 
pense of 'their own civil government has always been very 
moderate. It has generally been confined to what was neces- 
sary for paying competent salaries to the governor, to the 
judges, and to some other officers of police, and for main- 
taining a few of the most useful public works. The expense 
of the civil establishment of Massachusetts Bay, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, used to be but 
about <£18,000 a year; that of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, £3,500 each; that of Connecticut, £4,000; that of 
New York and Pennsylvania, £4,500 each; that of New 
'Jersey, £1,200; that of Virginia and South Carolina, £8,000 
each. The civil establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia 
are partly supported by an annual grant of Parliament. 
But Nova Scotia pays, besides, about £7,000 a year to- 
wards the public expenses of the colony ; and Georgia about 
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<£2,500 a year. All the different civil establishments in 
North America, in short, exclusive of those of Maryland and 
North Carolina, of which no exact account has been got, did 
not, before the commencement of the present disturbances, 
cost the inhabitants above £64,700 a year, — an ever-memo- 
rable example at how small an expense three millions of 
people may not only be governed, but well governed. The 
most important part of the expense of government, indeed, 
that of defence and protection, has constantly fallen upon 
the mother country. The ceremonial, too, of the civil gov- 
ernment in the colonies, upon the reception of a new gov- 
ernor, upon the opening of a new assembly, etc., though 
sufficiently decent, is not accompanied with any expensive 
pomp or parade. Their ecclesiastical government is con- 
ducted upon a plan equally frugal. Tithes are unknown 
among them; and their clergy, who are far from being 
numerous, are maintained either by moderate stipends, or by 
the voluntary contributions of the people. The power of 
Spain and Portugal, on the contrary, derives some support 
from the taxes levied upon their colonies. France, indeed, 
has never drawn any considerable revenue from its colonics, 
the taxes which it levies upon them being generally spent 
among them. But the colony government of all these three 
nations is conducted upon a much more expensive plan, and 
is accompanied with a much more expensive ceremonial. The 
sums spent upon the reception of a new viceroy of Peru, for 
example, have frequently been enormous. Such ceremonials 
are not only real taxes paid by the rich colonists upon those 
particular occasions, but they serve to introduce among them 
the habit of vanity and expense upon all other occasions- 
They are not only very grievous occasional taxes, but they 
contribute to establish perpetual taxes of the same kind still 
more grievous, — the ruinous taxes of private luxury and ex- 
travagance. In the colonies of all those three nations, 
too, the ecclesiastical government is extremely oppressive. 
Tithes take place in all of them, and are levied with the 
utmost rigor in those of Spain and Portugal. All of them, 
besides, are oppressed with a numerous race of mendicant 
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friars, whose beggar}^, being not only licensed but consecrated 
by religion, is a most grievous tax upon the poor people, 
who are most carefully taught that it is a duty to give, and 
a very great sin to refuse them their charity. Over and 
above all this, the clergy are, in all of them, the greatest 
engrossers of land. 

Fourthly, in the disposal of their surplus produce, or of 
what is over and above their own consumption, the English 
colonies have been more favored, and have been allowed a 
more extensive market, than those of any other European na- 
tion. Every European nation has endeavored, more or less, 
to monopolize to itself the commerce of its colonies, and upon 
that account has prohibited the ships of foreign nations from 
trading to them, and has prohibited them from importing Eu- 
ropean goods from any foreign nation. But the manner in 
which this monopoly has been exercised in different nations 
has been very different. 

Some nations have given up the whole commerce of their 
colonies to an exclusive company, of whom the colonies were 
obliged to buy all such European goods as they wanted, and 
to whom they were obliged to sell the whole of their own 
surplus produce. It was the interest of the company, there- 
fore, not only to sell the former as dear, and to buy the latter 
as cheap as possible, but to buy no more of the latter, even 
at this low price, than what they could dispose of for a very 
high price in Europe. It was their interest not only to 
degrade in all cases the value of the surplus produce of the 
colony, but in many cases to discourage and keep down the 
natural increase of its quantity. Of all the expedients that 
can well be contrived to stunt the natural growth of a new 
colony, that of an exclusive company is undoubtedly the 
most effectual. This, however, has been the policy of Hol- 
land, though their company, in the course of the present 
century, has given up in many respects the exertion of their 
exclusive privilege. This, too, was the policy of Denmark 
till the reign of the late king. It has occasionally been the 
policy of France, and of late, since 1755, after it had been 
abandoned by all other nations on account of its absurdity, 
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it has become the policy of Portugal with regard at least to 
two of the principal provinces of Brazil, Pernambuco and ' 
Marannon. 

Other nations, without establishing an exclusive company, 
have confined the whole commerce of their colonies to a par- 
ticular port of the mother country, from wdience no ship was 
allowed to sail but either in a fleet, and at a particular sea- 
son, or, if single, in . consequence of a particular license, 
which in most cases was very well paid for. This policy 
opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies to all the natives of 
the mother country, provided they traded from the proper port, 
at the proper season, and in the proper vessels. But as all 
the different merchants who joined their stocks in order to fit 
out those licensed vessels would find it for their interest to 
act in concert, the trade which was carried on in this manner 
would necessarily be conducted very nearly upon the same 
principles as that of an exclusive company. The profit of 
those merchants would be almost equally exorbitant and op- 
pressive. The colonies would be ill supplied and would be 
obliged both to buy very dear and to sell very cheap. This, 
however, till within these few years, had always been the pol- 
icy of Spain ; and the price of all European goods, accordingly, 
is said to have been enormous in the Spanish West Indies. 
At Quito, we are told by Ulloa, a pound of iron sold for about 
four and sixpence, and a pound of steel for about six and nine- 
pence sterling. But it is chiefly in order to purchase Euro- 
pean goods that the colonies part with their own produce. 
The more, therefore, they pay for the one, the less they really 
get for the other, and the dearness of the one is the same thing 
with the cheapness of the other. Tlie policy of Portugal is 
in this respect the same as the ancient policy of Spain, with 
regard to all its colonies except Pernambuco and Marannon, 
and with regard to these it has lately adopted a still worse. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colonies free to all 
their subjects, who may carry it on from all the different ports 
of the mother country, and who have occasion for no other li- 
cense than the common dispatches of the custom-house. In 
this case the number and dispersed situation of the different 
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traders render it impossible for them to enter into any gen- 
eral combination, and their competition is sufficient to hinder 
them from making very exorbitant profits. Under so liberal a 
policy the colonies are enabled both to sell their own produce 
and to buy the goods of Europe at a reasonable price. But 
since the dissolution of the Plymouth company, when our col- 
onies were but in their infancy, this has always been the pol- 
icy of England. It has generally too been that of France, and 
has been uniformly so since the dissolution of what, in Eng- 
land, is commonly called their Mississippi company. The 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and England 
carry on with their colonies, though no doubt somewhat 
higher than if the competition was free to all other nations, 
are, however, by no means exorbitant ; and the price of Eu- 
ropean goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in the 
greater part of the colonies* of either of those nations. 

In the exportation of their own surplus produce too, it is 
only with regard to certain commodities that the colonies of 
Great Britain are confined to the market of the mother coun- 
try. These commodities, having been enumerated in the act 
of navigation and in some other subsequent acts, have upon 
that account been called enumerated commodities. The rest 
are called non-enumerated; and may be exported directly to 
other counties, provided it is in British or Plantation ships, 
of which the owners and three fourths of the mariners are 
British subjects. 

Among the non-enumerated commodites are some of the 
most important productions of America and the West Indies: 
grain of all sorts, lumber, salt provisions, fish, sugar, and 
rum. 

Grain is naturally the first and principal object of the 
culture of all new colonies. By allowing them a very exten- 
sive market for it, the law encourages them to extend this 
culture much beyond the consumption of a thinly inhabited 
country, and thus to provide beforehand an ample subsist- 
ence for a continually increasing population. 

In a country quite covered with wood, where timber conse- 
quently is of little or no value, the expense of clearing the 
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traders render it impossible for them to enter into any gen- 
eral combination, and their competition is sufficient to hinder 
them from making very exorbitant profits. Under so liberal a 
policy the colonies are enabled both to sell their own produce 
and to buy the goods of Europe at a reasonable price. But 
since the dissolution of the Plymouth company, when our col- 
onies wei*e but in their infancy, this has always been the pol- 
icy of England. It has generally too been that of France, and 
has been uniformly so since the dissolution of what, in Eng- 
land, is commonly called their Mississippi company. The 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and England 
carry on with their colonies, though no doubt somewhat 
higher than if the competition was free to all other nations, 
are, however, by no means exorbitant ; and the price of Eu- 
ropean goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in the 
greater part of the colonies* of either of those nations. 

In the exportation of their own surplus produce too, it is 
only with regard to certain commodities that the colonies of 
Great Britain are confined to the market of the mother coun- 
try, These commodities, having been enumerated in the act 
of navigation and in some other subsequent acts, have upon 
that account been called enumerated commodities. The rest 
are called non-enumerated; and may be exported directly to 
other counties, provided it is in British or Plantation ships, 
of which the owners and three fourths of the mariners are 
British subjects. 

Among the non-enumerated commodites are some of the 
most important productions of America and the West Indies : 
grain of all sorts, lumber, salt provisions, fish, sugar, and 
rum. 

Grain is naturally the first and principal object of the 
culture of all new colonies. By allowing them a very exten- 
sive market for it, the law encourages them to extend this 
culture much beyond the consumption of a thinly inhabited 
country, and thus to provide beforehand an ample subsist- 
ence for a continually increasing population. 

In a country quite covered with wood, where timber conse- 
quently is. of little or no value, the expense of clearing the 



ground is the principal obstacle to improyement. By allow- 
ing the colonies a very extensive market for their lumber, the 
law endeavors to facilitate improvement by raising the price 
of a commodity which would otherwise be of little value, and 
thereby enabling them to make some profit of what would 
otherwise be mere expense. 

In a country neither half-peopled nor half-cultivated, cattle 
naturally multiply beyond the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants, and are often upon that account of little or no value. 
But it is necessary, it has already been shown, that the price 
of cattle should bear a certain proportion to that of corn 
before the greater part of the lands of any country can be 
improved. By allowing to American cattle, in all shapes, 
dead and alive, a very extensive market, the law endeavors to 
raise the value of a commodity of which the high price is so 
very essential to improvement. The good effects of this 
liberty, however, must be somewhat diminished by the 4th 
of George III., c. 15, which puts hides and skins among the 
enumerated commodities, and thereby tends to reduce the 
valuation of American cattle. 

To increase the shipping and naval power of Great 
Britain by the extension of the fisheries of our colonies is 
an object which the legislature seems to have had almost 
constantly in view. Those fisheries upon this account have 
had all the encouragement which freedom can give them, and 
they have flourished accordingly. The New England fishery 
in particular was, before fche late disturbances, one of the 
most important, perhaps, in the world. The whale-fishery, 
which, notwithstanding an extravagant bounty, is in Great 
Britain carried on to so little purpose that, in the opinion 
of many people (which I do not, however, pretend to war- 
rant), the whole produce does not much exceed the value of 
the bounties which are annually paid for it, is in New Eng- 
land carried on without any bounty to a very great extent. 
Fish is one of the principal articles with which the North 
Americans trade to Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commodity which 
could be exported only to Great Britian. But in 1731, upon 
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a representation of the sugar-planters, its exportation was 
permitted to all parts of the world. The restrictions, how- 
ever, with which this liberty was granted, joined to the high 
price of sugar in Great Britain, have rendered it in a great 
measure ineffectual. Great Britain and her colonies still 
continue to be almost the sole market for all the sugar pro- 
duced in the British plantations. Their consumption in- 
creases so fast that, though in consequence of the increasing 
improvement of Jamaica, as well as of the Ceded Islands, 
the importation of sugar has increased very greatly within 
these twenty years, the exportation to foreign countries is 
said to be not much greater than before. 

Rum is a very important article in the trade which the 
Americans carry on to the coast of Africa, from which they 
bring back negro slaves in return. 

If the whole surplus produce of America in grain of all 
sorts, in salt provisions, and in fish, had been put into the 
enumeration, and thereby forced into the market of Great 
Britain, it would have interfered too much with the produce 
of the industry of our own people. It was probably not so 
much from any regard to the interest of America, as from 
a jealousy of this interference, that those important com- 
modities have not only been kept out of the enumeration, 
but that the importation into Great Britain of all grain, ex- 
cept rice, and of all salt provisions, has, in the ordinary 
state of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enumerated commodities could originally be ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. Lumber and rice, hav- 
ing been once put into the enumeration, when they were 
afterwards taken out of it were confined, as to the European 
market, to the countries that lie south of Cape'Finisterre. 
By the 6th of George III., c. 52, all non-enumerated com- 
nmdities were subjected to the like restriction. The parts of 
Europe which lie south of Cape Finisterre are not manufac- 
turing countries, and we were less jealous of the colony ships 
carrying home from them any manufactures which could 
interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two sorts : first, such 
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as are either the peculiar produce of America, or as cannot 
be produced, or at least are not produced, in the mother 
country. Of this kind are molasses, coffee, cocoanuts, to- 
bacco, pimento, ginger, whale-fins, raw silk, cotton-wool, 
beaver and other peltry of America, indigo, fustic, and 
other dyeing woods. Secondly, such as are not the peculiar 
produce of America, but which are and may be produced in 
the mother country, though not in such quantities as to sup- 
ply the greater part of her demand, which is principally sup- 
plied from foreign countries. Of this kind are all naval 
stores, masts, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpen- 
tine, pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides and skins, pot and 
pearl ashes. The largest importation of commodities of the 
first kind could not discourage the growth or interfere with 
the sale of any part of the produce of the mother country. 
By confining them to the home market, our merchants, it 
was expected, would not only be enabled to buy them cheaper 
in the Plantations, and consequently to sell them with a 
better profit at home, but to establish between the Planta- 
tions and foreign countries an advantageous carrying trade, 
of which Great Britain was necessarily to be the centre or 
emporium, as the European country into which those com- 
modities were first to be imported. The importation of 
commodities of the second kind might be so managed too, it 
was supposed, as to interfere, not with the sale of those of 
the same kind which were produced at home, but with that 
of those which were imported from foreign countries; be- 
cause, by means of proper duties, they might be rendered 
always somewhat dearer than the former, and yet a good 
deal cheaper than the latter. By confining such commod- 
ities to the home market, therefore, it was proposed to dis- 
courage the produce, not of Great Britain, but of some 
foreign countries with which the balance of trade was be- 
lieved to be unfavorable to Great Britain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the colonies to any 
other country but Great Britain masts, yards, and bow- 
sprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine naturally tended to lower 
the price of timber in the colonies, and consequently to in- 
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crease the expense of clearing their lands, the principal 
obstacle to their improvement But about the beginning of 
the present century, in 1703, the pitch and tar company of 
Sweden endeavored to raise the price of their commodities 
to Great Britain by prohibiting their exportation, except in 
their own ships, at their own price, and in such quantities as 
they thought proper. In order to counteract this notable 
piece of mercantile policy, and to render herself as much as 
possible independent, not only of Sweden, but of all the other 
northern powers, Great Bidtain gave a bounty upon the im- 
portation of naval stores from America, and the effect of 
this bounty was to raise the price of timber in America 
much more than the confinement to the home market could 
lower it ; and as both regulations were enacted at the same 
time, their joint effect was rather to encourage than to dis- 
courage the clearing of land in America. 

Though pig and bar iron too have been put among the 
enumerated commodities, yet as, when imported from Amer- 
ica, they are exempted from considerable duties to which 
they are subject when imported from any other country, the 
one part of the regulation contributes more to encourage the 
erection of furnaces in America, than the other to discourage 
it- There is no manufacture which occasions so great a con- 
sumption of wood as a furnace, or which can contribute so 
much to the clearing of a country overgrown with it. 

The tendency of some of these regulations to raise the 
value of timber in America, and thereby to facilitate the 
clearing of the land, was neither, perhaps, intended nor 
understood by the legislature. Though their beneficial 
effects, however, have been in this respect accidental, they 
have not upon that account been less real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is permitted between 
the British colonies of America and the West Indies, both 
in the enumerated and in the non-enumerated commodities. 
Those colonies are now become so populous and thriving 
that each of them finds in some of the others a great and ex- 
tensive market for every part of its produce. All of them 
taken together, they make a great internal market for the 
produce of one another. 
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The liberality of England, however, towards the trade of 
her colonies has been confined chiefly to what concerns the 
market for their produce, either in its rude state, or in what 
may be called the very first stage of manufacture. The more 
advanced or more refined manufactures even of the colony 
produce, the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain 
choose to reserve to themselves, and have prevailed upon the 
legislature to prevent their establishment in the colonies, 
sometimes by high duties, and sometimes by absolute 
prohibitions. 

While, for example, Muscovado sugars from the British 
plantations pay upon importation only 6s, 4c?. the hundred 
weight; white sugars pay ^1, Is. Ic^. ; and refined, either 
double or single, in loaves, £4, 2s. 5c?. When those high 
duties were imposed Great Britain was the sole, and she 
still continues to be the principal market to which the 
sugars of the British colonies could be exported. They 
amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first of claying or 
refining sugar for any foreign market, and at present of clay- 
ing or refining it for the market, which takes off, perhaps, 
more than nine tenths of the whole produce. The manufac- 
ture of claying or refining sugar accordingly, though it has 
flourished in all the sugar colonies of France, has been little 
cultivated in any of those of England, except for the market 
of the colonies themselves. While Grenada was in the 
hands of the French there was a refinery of sugar, by clay- 
ing at least, upon almost every plantation. Since it fell 
into those of the English, almost all works of this kind have 
been given up, and there are at present, October, 1778, I am 
assured, not above two or three remaining in the island. At 
present, however, by an indulgence of the custom-house, 
clayed or refined sugar, if reduced from loaves into powder, 
is commonly imported as Muscovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in America the manufac- 
tures of pig and bar iron, by exempting them from duties 
to which the like commodities are subjected when imported 
from any other country, she imposes an absolute prohibition 
upon the erection of steel furnaces and slit-mills in any of 
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her American plantations. She will not suffer her colonists 
to work in those more refined manufactures, even for their 
own consumption; but insists upon their purchasing of her 
merchants and manufacturers all goods of this kind which 
they have occasion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one province to another 
by water, and even the carriage by land upon horseback or 
in a cart, of hats, of wools and woollen goods, of the produce 
of America, — a regulation which effectually prevents the 
establishment of any manufacture of such commodities for 
distant sale, and confines the industry of her colonists in 
this way to such coarse and household manufactures as a 
private family commonly makes for its own use, or for that 
of some of its neighbors in the same province. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from making all that 
they can of every part of their own produce, or from employ- 
ing their stock and industry in the way that they judge most 
advantageous to themselves, is a manifest violation of the 
most sacred rights of mankind. Unjust, however, as such 
prohibitions may be, they have not hitherto been very hurtful 
to the colonies. Land is still so cheap, and, consequently, 
labor so dear among them, that they can import from the 
mother country almost all the more refined or more advanced 
manufactures cheaper than they could make them for them- 
selves. Though they had not, therefore, been prohibited 
from establishing such manufactures, yet in their present 
state of improvement a regard to their own interest would, 
probably, have prevented them from doing so. In their 
present state of improvement those prohibitions, perhaps, 
without cramping their industry, or restraining it from any 
employment to which it would have gone of its own accord, 
are only impertinent badges of slavery imposed upon them, 
without any sufficient reason, by the groundless jealousy of 
the merchants and manufacturers of the mother country. In 
a more advanced state they might be really oppressive and 
insupportable. 

Great Britain too, as she confines to her own market some 
of the most important productions of the colonies, so in 
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compensation she gives to some of them an advantage in that 
market ; sometimes hy imposing higher duties upon the like 
productions when imported from other countries, and some- 
times by giving bounties upon their importation from the 
colonies. In the first way she gives an advantage in the 
home market to the sugar, tobacco, and iron of her own 
colonies, and in the second to their raw silk, to their hemp 
and flax, to their indigo, to their naval stores, and to their 
building-timber. This second way of encouraging the colony 
produce, by bounties upon importation, is, so far as I have 
been able to learn, peculiar to Great Britain. The first is 
not. Portugal does not content herself with imposing higher 
duties upon the importation of tobacco from any other coun- 
try, but prohibits it under the severest penalties. 

With regard to the importation of goods from Europe, 
England has likewise dealt more liberally with her colonies 
than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always the half, gener- 
ally a larger portion, and sometimes the whole of the duty 
which is paid upon the importation of foreign goods, to be 
drawn back upon their exportation to any foreign country. 
No independent foreign country, it was easy to foresee, would 
receive them if they came to it loaded with the heavy duties 
to which almost all foreign goods are subjected on their im- 
portation into Great Britain. Unless, therefore, some part 
of those duties was drawn back upon exportation, there was 
an end of the carrying trade, — a trade so much favored by 
the mercantile system. 

Our colonies, however, are by no means independent for- 
eign countries; and Great Britain, having assumed to her- 
self the exclusive right of supplying them with all goods 
from Europe, might have forced them (in the same manner 
as other countries have done their colonies) to receive such 
goods loaded with all the same duties which they paid in the 
mother country. But, on the conti'ary, till 1763, the same 
drawbacks were paid upon the exportation of the greater part 
of foreign goods to our colonies as to any independent for- 
eign country. In 1763, indeed, by the 4th of George II L, 
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c. 15, this indulgence was a good deal abated, and it was 
enacted, “That no part of the dut^ called the old subsidy 
should be drawn back for any goods of the growth, produc- 
tion, or manufacture of Europe or the East Indies, which 
should be exported from this kingdom to any British colony 
or plantation in America; wines, white calicoes, and muslins 
excepted.” Before this law many different sorts of foreign 
goods might have been bought cheaper in the plantations 
than in the mother country ; and some may still. 

Of the greater part of the regulations concerning the 
colony trade, the merchants who carry it on, it must be ob- 
served, have been the principal advisers. We must not 
wonder, therefore, if, in the greater part of them, their in- 
terest has been more considered than either that of the 
colonies or that of the mother country. In their exclusive 
privilege of supplying the colonies with all the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, and of purchasing all such parts 
of their surplus produce as could not interfere with any of 
the trades which they themselves carried on at home, the in- 
terest of the colonies was sacrificed to the interest of those 
merchants. In allowing the same drawbacks upon the re- 
exportation of the greater part of European and East India 
goods to the colonies, as upon their re-exportation to any 
independent country, the interest of the mother country was 
sacrificed to it, even according to the mercantile ideas of 
that interest. It was for the interest of the merchants to pay 
as little as possible for the foreign goods which they sent to 
the colonies, and consequently, to get back as much as pos- 
sible of the duties which they advanced upon their importa- 
tion into Great Britain. They might thereby be enabled to 
sell in the colonies, either the same quantity of goods with 
a greater profit, or a greater quantity with the same profit, 
and, consequently, to gain something either in the one way 
or the other. It was likewise for the interest of the colonies 
to get all such goods as cheap and in as great abundance as 
possible. But this might not always be for the interest of 
the mother country. She might frequently suffer both in 
her revenue, by giving back a great part of the duties which 
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had been paid upon the importation of such goods ; and in 
her manufactures, by being undersold in the colony market, 
in consequence of the easy terms upon which foreign manu- 
factures could be carried thither by means of those draw- 
backs. The progress of the linen manufacture of Great 
Britain, it is commonly said, has been a good deal retarded 
by the drawbacks upon the re-exportation of German linen to 
the American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain with regard to the 
trade of her colonies has been dictated by the same mercan- 
tile spirit as that of other nations, it has, however, upon the 
whole, been less illiberal and oppressive than that of any of 
them. 

In everything, except their foreign trade, the liberty of 
the English colonists to manage their own affairs their own 
way is complete. It is in every respect equal to that of 
their fellow-citizens at home, and is secured in the same 
manner, by an assembly of the representatives of the people, 
who claim the sole right of imposing taxes for the support of 
the colony government. The authority of this assembly 
overawes the executive power, and neither the meanest nor 
the most obnoxious colonist, as long as he obeys the law, 
has anything to fear from the resentment, either of the gov- 
ernor, or of any other civil or military officer in the province. 
The colony assemblies, though, like the house of commons in 
England, they are not always a very equal representation of 
the people, yet they approach more nearly to that character; 
and as the executive power either has not the means to cor- 
rupt them, or, on account of the support which it receives 
from the mother country, is not under the necessity of doing 
so, they are perhaps in general more influenced by the incli- 
nations of their constituents. The councils, which, in the 
colony legislatures, correspond to the house of lords in Great 
Britain, are not composed of an hereditary nobility. In 
some of the colonies, as in three of the governments of New 
England, those councils are not appointed by the king, but 
chosen by the representatives of the people. In none of the 
English colonies is there any hereditary nobility. In all of 
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them, indeed, as in all other free countries the descendant 
of an old colony family is more respected than an upstart of 
equal merit and fortune ; but he is only more respected, and 
he has no privileges by which he can be troublesome to his 
neighbors. Before the commencement of the present dis- 
turbances, the colony assemblies had not only the legislative, 
but a part of the executive power. In Connecticut and 
Rhode Island they elected the governor. In the other colo- 
nies they appointed the revenue officers who collected the 
taxes imposed by those respective assemblies, to whom those 
officers were immediately responsible. There is more equal- 
ity, therefore, among the English colonists than among the 
inhabitants of the mother country. Their manners are more 
republican, and their governments, those of three of the 
provinces of New England in particular, have hitherto been 
more republican too. 

The absolute governments of Spain, Portugal, and Prance, 
on the contrary, take place in their colonies, and the dis- 
cretionary powers which such governments commonly dele- 
gate to all their inferior officers are, on account of the great 
distance, naturally exercised there with more than ordinary 
violence. Under all absolute governments there is more 
liberty in the capital than in any other part of the country. 
The sovereign himself can never have either interest or in- 
clination to pervert the order of justice, or to oppress the 
great body of the people. In the capital his presence over- 
awes more or less all his inferior officers, who in the remoter 
provinces, from whence the complaints of the people are less 
likely to reach him, can exercise their tyranny with much 
more safety. But the European colonies in America are 
more remote than the most distant provinces of the greatest 
empires which had ever been known before. The govern- 
ment of the English colonies is perhaps the only one which, 
since the world began, could give perfect security to the in- 
habitants of so very distant a province. The administration 
of the French colonies, however, has always been conducted 
with more gentleness and moderation than that of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese. This superiority of conduct is suitable 
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both to the character of the French nation, and to what 
forms the character of every nation, the nature of their gov- 
ernment, which, though arbitrary and violent in comparison 
with that of Great Britain, is legal and free in comparison 
with those of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North American colonies, how- 
ever, that the superiority of the English policy chiefly 
appears. The progress of the sugar colonies of France has 
been at least equal, perhaps superior, to that of the greater 
part of those of England; and yet the sugar colonies of Eng- 
land enjoy a free government nearly of the same kind with 
that which takes place in her colonies of North America. 
But the sugar colonies of France are not discouraged, like 
those of England, from refining their own sugar; and, what 
is of still greater importance, the genius of their government 
naturally introduces a better management of their negro 
slaves. 

In all European colonies the culture of the sugar-cane is 
carried on by negro slaves. The constitution of those who 
have been born in the temperate climate of Europe could not, 
it is supposed, support the labor of digging the ground under 
the burning sun of the West Indies; and the culture of the 
sugar-cane, as it is managed at present, is all hand labor, 
though, in the opinion of many, the drill plough might be 
introduced into it with great advantage. But, as the profit 
and success of the cultivation which is carried on by means 
of cattle depend very much upon the good management of 
those cattle, so the profit and success of that which is car- 
ried on by slaves must depend equally upon the good man- 
agement of those slaves; and in the good management of 
their slaves the French planters, 1 think it is generally 
allowed, are superior to the English. The law, so far as it 
gives some weak protection to the slave against the violence 
of his master, is likely to be better executed in a colony 
where the government is in a great measure arbitrary than 
in one where it is altogether free. In every country where 
the unfortunate law of slavery is established, the magistrate,' 
when he protects the slave, intermeddles in some measure in 
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the management of the private property of the master ; and 
in a free country, where the master is perhaps either a mem- 
ber of the colony .assembly or an elector of such a member, 
he dare not do this but with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection. The respect which he is obliged to pay to the 
master renders it more difficult for him to protect the sla.ve. 
But in a country where the government is in a great measure 
arbitrary, where it is usual for the magistrate to intermeddle 
even in the management of the private property of individ- 
uals, and to send them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if they do 
not manage it according to his liking, it is much easier for 
him to give some protection to the slave; and common hu- 
manity naturally disposes him to do so. The protection of 
the magistrate renders the slave less contemptible in the 
eyes of his master, who is thereby induced to consider him 
with more regard, and to treat him with more gentleness. 
Gentle usage renders the slave not only more faithful, but 
more intelligent, and therefore, upon a double account, more 
useful. He approaches more to the condition of a free ser- 
vant, and may possess some degree of integrity and attach- 
ment to his master’s interest, — virtues which frequently 
belong to free servants, but which never can belong to a' 
slave who is treated as slaves commonly are in countries 
where the master is perfectly free and secure. 

That the condition of a slave is better under an arbitrary 
than under a free government is, I believe, supported by the 
history of all ages and nations. In the Roman history, the 
first time we read of the magistrate interposing to protect 
the slave from the violence of his master is under the em- 
perors, When Vedius Pollio, in the presence of Augustus, 
ordered one of his slaves, who had committed a slight fault, 
to be cut into pieces, and thrown into his fish-pond in order 
to feed his fishes, the emperor commanded him, with indig- 
nation, to emancipate immediately, not only that slave, but 
all the others that belonged to him. Under the republic no 
magistrate could have had authority enough to protect the 
slave, much less to punish the master. 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has improved the 
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sugar colonies of Prance, particularly the great colony of St. 
Domingo, has been raised almost entirely from the gradual 
improvement and cultivation of those colonies. It has been 
almost altogether the produce of the soil and of the industry 
of the colonists, or, what comes to the same thing, the price 
of that produce, gradually accumulated by good management, 
and employed in raising a still greater produce. But the 
stock which has improved and cultivated the sugar colonies 
of England has, a great part of it, been sent out from Eng- 
land, and has by no means been altogether the produce of 
the soil and industry of the colonists. The prosperity of the 
English sugar colonies has been, in a great measure, owing 
to the great riches of England, of which a part has over- 
flowed, if one may say so, upon those colonies. But the 
prosperity of the sugar colonies of Prance has been entirely 
owing to the good conduct of the colonists, which must there- 
fore have had some superiority over that of the English; and 
this superiority has been remarked in nothing so much as in 
the good management of their slaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the policy of the 
different European nations with regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very little to boast of, 
either in the original establishment, or, so far as concerns 
their internal government, in the subsequent prosperity of 
the colonies of America. 

Polly and injustice seem to have been the principles which 
presided over and directed the first project of establishing 
those colonies; the folly of hunting after gold and silver 
mines, and the injustice of coveting the possession of a coun- 
try whose harmless natives, far from having ever injured the 
people of Europe, had received the first adventurers with 
every mark of kindness and hospitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some of the later 
establishments, joined to the chimerical project of finding 
gold and silver mines other motives more reasonable and 
more laudable; but even these motives do very little honor 
to the policy of Europe. 

The English Puritans, restrained at home, fled for free- 
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dom to America, and established there the four governments 
of New England. The English Catholics, ^ treated with much 
greater injustice, established that of Maryland; the Quakeis, 
that of Pennsylvania. The Portuguese Jews, persecuted by 
the Inquisition, stripped of their fortunes, and banished to 
Brazil, introduced, by their example, some sort of order 
and industry among the transported felons and strumpets, 
by whom that colony was originally peopled, and taught 
them the culture of the sugar-cane. Upon all these differ- 
ent occasions, it was, not the wisdom and policy, but the 
disorder and injustice, of the European governments, which 
peopled and cultivated America. 

In effectuating some of the most important of these estab- 
lishments, the different governments of Europe had as little 
merit as in projecting them. The conquest of Mexico was 
the project, not of the council of Spain, but of a governor of 
Cuba; and it was effectuated by the spirit of the bold adven- 
turer to whom it was entrusted, in spite of everything which 
that governor, who soon repented of having trusted such a 
person, could do to thwart it. The conquerors of Chili and 
Peru, and of almost all the other Spanish settlements upon 
the continent of America, carried out with them no other 
public encouragement, but a general permission to make 
settlements and conquests in the name of the king of Spain. 
Those adventures were all at the private risk and expense 
of the adventurers. The government of Spain contributed 
scarce anything to any of them. That of England contrib- 
uted as little towards effectuating the establishment of some 
of its most important colonies in North America. 

When those establishments were effectuated, and had be- 
come so considerable as to attract the attention of the mother 
country, the first regulations which she made with regard to 
them had always in view to secure to herself the monopoly of 
their commerce, — to confine their market, and to enlarge her 
own at their expense, and, consequently, rather to damp and 
discourage, than to quicken and forward, the course of their 
prosperity. In the different ways in which this monopoly 
has been exercised, consists one of the most essential differ- 
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ences in the policy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. The best of them all, that of Eng- 
land, is only somewhat less illiberal and oppressive than 
that of any of the rest. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe contrib- 
uted either to the first establishment or to the present 
grandeur of the colonies of America ? In one way, and in 
one way only, it has contributed a good deal. Magna virum 
Mater! It bred and formed the men who were capable of 
achieving such great actions, and of laying the foundation of 
so great an empire; and there is no other quarter of the 
world of which the policy is capable of forming, or has ever 
actually and in fact formed, such men. The colonies owe to 
the policy of Europe the education and great views of their 
active and enterprising founders ; and some of the greatest 
and most important of them, so far as concerns their internal 
government, owe to it scarce anything else. 
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THE GEEAT INVENTIONS. 

Fkom Walpole’s History of England, i Vol. I. pp. 50-76. 

T he manufacturing industries of the country had never 
previously experienced so marvellous a development. 
The hum of the workshop was heard in places which had-pre- 
viously only been disturbed by the whirr of the grouse ; and 
new forces, undreamed of a century before, were employed to 
assist the progress of production. The trade of the United 
Kingdom acquired an importance which it had never pre- 
viously enjoyed, and the manufacturing classes obtained an 
influence which they had never before known. The land- 
owners were slowly losing the monopoly of power which they 
had enjoyed for centuries. Traders and manufacturers were 
daily obtaining fresh wealth and influence. A new England 
was supplanting the old country; and agriculture, the sole 
business of our forefathers, was gradually becoming of less 
importance than trade. In 1793, the first year of the war, 
the official value of all the imports into Britain was less than 
.£20,000,000. In 1815, the year of Waterloo, it exceeded 
£31,000,000. In 1792 the official value of British and Irish 
exports was only £18,000,000; it rose in 1815 to £41, 000, 000. 
The official values, however, give only a very imperfect idea of 
the extent of our export trade. They are based on prices fixed 
so far back as 1696, and afford, therefore, an inaccurate test 
of the extent of our trade. No attempt was made to ascertain 
the declared or real value of the exports till the year 1798, 
when it slightly exceeded £33,000,000. The declared value 
of the exports of British and Irish produce in 1815 exceeded 
£49,000,000. The rise in the value of the exports and im- 
ports was attributable to many causes. The predominance 

1 London . Longmans, Green, & Co., 1878. 
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of the British at sea had driven every enemy from the ocean, 
and had enabled British merchants to ply their trade in 
comparative safety. The numerous possessions which the 
British had acquired in every quarter of the globe had pro- 
vided them wdth customers in all parts of the world; and 
the most civilized, as well as the most savage, of nations 
were purchasing the produce of the looms of Manchester and 
of the factories of Birmingham. Even the taxation which the 
war had necessitated had stimulated the manufacturers to 
fresh exertions. The merchants were continually discover- 
ing fresh outlets for British trade ; the manufacturers were 
constantly encouraged to increase their produce.^ 

Wool was the most ancient and most important of English 
manufactures. Custom seemed to point to the permanent 
superiority of the woollen trade. The Chancellor of Eng- 
land sat on a sack of wool; and wdien men spoke of the 
staple trade, they always referred to the trade in wool. For 
centuries British sovereigns and British statesmen had, after 
their own fashion, and according to their own ideas, actively 
promoted this particular industry. Edward III. had induced 
Flemish weavers to settle in this country. The Restoration 
Parliament prohibited the exportation of British wool, and 
had ordered that the very dead should be interred in woollen 
shrouds. The manufacturers spread over the entire king- 
dom. Wherever there was a running stream to turn their 
mill, there was at any rate the possibility of a woollen fac- 
tory. Norwich, with its contiguous village of Worsted, was 
the chief seat of the trade. But York and Bradford, Worces- 
tershire and Gloucestershire, Manchester and Kendal, were 
largely dependent on it. 

The steps which Parliament took to promote this particu- 
lar industry were not always very wise ; in one point they 
were not very just. Ireland, in many respects, could have 
competed on advantageous terms with the woollen manufac- 
turers of England. English jealousy prohibited in conse- 

^ McCulloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary,” imports and exports ; cf , however, 
Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation/’ p 357, where the figures are slightly differ- 
ent. Nothing IS more difficult than to ascertain the correct figures. 
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uence the importation of Irish manufactured woollen goods, 
"he result hardly answered the sanguine anticipations of the 
elfish senators who had secured it. The Irish, instead of 
ending their fleeces to be worked up in Great Britain, 
muggled them, in return for contraband spirits, to France. 
]ngland failed to obtain any large addition to her raw mate- 
ial ; and Ireland was driven into closer communication with 
fie hereditary foe of England. The loss of the Irish fleeces 
ras the more serious from another cause. The home supply 
f wool had originally been abundant and good ; but its pro- 
uction, at the commencement of the century, was not in- 
reasing as rapidly as the demand for it; the quality of 
ome grown wool was rapidly deteriorating. The same 
heep do not produce both wool and mutton in the greatest 
erfection. Every improvement in their meat is effected at 
fie cost of their fleece. English mutton was better than it 
ad ever been; but English manufacturers were compelled to 
lix foreign with native wool. Had trade been free this 
esult would have been of little moment. The English could 
ave easily obtained an ample supply of raw material from 
fie hills of Spain and other countries. But, at the very 
ime at which foreign wool became indispensable, thenecessi- 
ies of the country, or the ignorance of her financiers, led to 
ae imposition of a heavy import duty on wool. Addington, 
1 1802, levied a duty upon it of 5s. M, the cwt. ; Vansittart, 
1 1813, raised the tax to 6s. The folly of the protec- 
Lonists had done much to ruin the wool trade. But the evil 
Iready done was small in comparison with that in store. 

Notwithstanding, however, the restrictions on the wool 
rade, the woollen industry was of great importance. In 
800, Law, as counsel to the manufacturers, declared, in an 
ddress to the house of lords, that 600, 000 packs of wool, 
nrth <£6,600,000 were produced annually in England and 
7'ales, and that 1,500,000 persons were employed in the 
lanufacture. But these figures, as McOulloch has shown, 
re undoubtedly great exaggerations.^ Rather more than 

1 McCulloch, ad verb. Wool; Porter’s “Progress of the Nation,” pp. 170- 
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400,000 packs of wool were ayallable for manufacturing pur- 
poses at the commencement of the century ; more than nine 
tenths of these were produced at home; and some 350,000 
or 400,000 persons were probably employed in the trade. 
The great woollen industry still deserved the name of our 
staple trade ; but it did not merit the exaggerated descrip- 
tions which persons who should have known better applied 
to it. 

If the staple trade of the country had originally been in 
woollen goods at the commencement of the present century, 
cotton was rapidly gaining upon wool. Cotton had been 
msed in the extreme East and in the extreme West from the 
earliest periods of which we have any records. The Span- 
iards, on their discovery of America, found the Mexicans 
clothed in cotton. “There are trees,’’ Herodotus had writ- 
ten, nearly two thousand years before, “which grow wild 
there [in India], the fruit whereof is a wool exceeding in 
beauty and goodness that of sheep. The natives make their 
clothes of this tree wool. ” ^ But though the use of cotton 
had been known from the earliest ages, both in India and 
America, no cotton goods were imported into Europe; and 
in the ancient world both rich and poor were clothed in silk, 
linen, and wool. The industrious Moors introduced cotton 
into Spain. Many centuries afterwards cotton was imported 
into Italy, Saxony, and the Low Countries. Isolated from 
the rest of Europe, with little wealth, little industry, and no 
roads; rent by civil commotions, — the English were the last 
people in Europe to introduce the manufacture of cotton 
goods into their own homes. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, indeed, cotton 
goods were occasionally mentioned in the statute book, and 
the manufacture of the cottons of Manchester was regulated 
by acts passed in the reigns of Henry YIIL, Edward VL, 
and Elizabeth. But there seem to be good reasons for con- 
cluding that Manchester cottons, in the time of the Tudors, 
were woollen goods, and did not consist of cotton at all. 

1 Eawlinson's “ Herodotus,” vol. ii. p. 411. The German name for cotton is 
BaumwoUe — tree wool. 
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More than a century elapsed before any considerable trade in 
cotton attracted the attention of the legislature. The woollen 
manufacturers complained that people were dressing their 
children in printed cottons; and Parliament was actually 
persuaded to prohibit the introduction of Indian printed 
calicoes. Even an act of Parliament, however, was unable 
to extinguish the growing taste for Indian cottons. The 
ladies, according to the complaint of an old writer, expected 
“ to do what they please, to say what they please, and wear 
what they please.” The taste for coiton led to the introduc- 
tion of calico-printing in London; Parliament, in order to 
encourage the new trade, was induced to sanction the impor- 
tation of plain cotton cloths from India under a duty. The 
demand which was thus created for calicoes probably pro- 
moted their manufacture at home ; and Manchester, Bolton, 
Frome, and other places, gradually acquired fresh vitality 
from the creation of a now industry. 

Many years, however, passed before the trade attained 
anything but the slenderest propoi'tions. In the year 1697 
only 1,976,359 pounds of cotton wool were imported into the 
United Kingdom. In the year 1751 only 2,976,610 pounds 
were imported. The official value of cotton goods exported 
amounted in the former year to only £5,915; in the latter 
year to only £45,986. At the present time Britain annually 
purchases about 1,500,000,000 pounds of cotton wool. She 
annually disposes of cotton goods worth £60,000,000. The 
import trade is five hundred times as large as it was in 
1751; the value of the exports has been increased 1,300 fold. 
The woidd has never seen, in any similar period, so prodi- 
gious a growth of manufacturing industry. But the trade 
has not merely grown from an infant into a giant , its con- 
ditions have been concurrently revolutionized. Up to the 
middle of the last century cotton goods were really never 
made at all. The so-called cotton manufactures were a 
combination of wool, or linen, and cotton. No Englishman 
had been able to produce a cotton thread strong enough for 
the warp; and even the cotton manufacturers themselves 
appear to have despaired of doing so. They induced Parlia- 
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merit in 1786 to repeal the prohibition which still encum- 
bered the statute book, against wearing printed calicoes; 
but the repeal was granted on the curious condition “that 
the w’-arp thereof be entirely linen yarn.” Parliament no 
doubt intended by this condition to check the importation of 
Indian goods without interfering with the home manufac- 
turers. The superior skill of the Indian manufacturers 
enabled them to use cotton for a warp; while clumsy work- 
manship made the use of cotton as a warp unattainable at 
home. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, then, a piece of 
cotton cloth, in the true sense of the term, had never been 
made in England. The so-called cotton goods were all made 
in the cottages of the weavers. The yarn was carded by 
hand; it was S|Km by hand; it was worked into cloth by a 
hand-loom. The weaver was usually the head of the family; 
his wife and unmarried daughters spun the yarn for him. 
Spinning was the' ordinary occupation of every girl, and the 
distaff was, for countless centuries, the ordinary occupation 
of every woman. The occupation was so universal that the 
distaff was occasionally used as a synonym for woman. 
“Le royaume de France ne tombe point en quenouille.'^^ 

“ See my royal master murdered, 

His crown usurped, a distaff in the throne.” 

To this day every unmarried girl is commonly described as 
a “spinster. ” 

The operation of weaving was, however, much more rapid 
than that of spinning. The weaver consumed more weft 
than his own family could supply him with; and the weavers 
generally experienced the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient yarn. About the middle of the eighteenth century 
the ingenuity of two persons, a father and a son, made this 
difference more apparent. The shuttle had originally been 
thrown by the hand from one end of the loom to the other. 
John Kay, a native of Bury, by his invention of the fly- 
shuttle, saved the weaver from this labor. The lathe in 
which the shuttle runs was lengthened at both ends; two 
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strings were attached to its opposite ends; the strings were 
held by a peg in the weaver’s hands, and by plucking the 
peg the weaver was enabled to give the necessai’y impulse 
to the shuttle. Robert Kay, John Kay’s son, added the 
drop-box, by means of which the weaver was able “to use 
any one of the three shuttles, each containing a different 
colored weft, without the trouble of taking them from and 
replacing them in the lathe. ” By means of these inventions 
the productive power of each weaver was doubled. Each 
weaver was easily able to perform the amount of work which 
had previously required two men to do; and the spinsters 
found themselves more hopelessly distanced than ever in 
their efforts to supjffy the weavers* with weft. 

The preparation of weft was entirely accomplished by 
manual labor, and the process was very complicated. Card- 
ing and roving wei’e both slowly performed with the aid of 
the clumsy implements which had originally been invented 
for the purpose. “Carding is the process to which the 
cotton is subjected after it has been opened and cleaned, 
in order that the fibres of the wool may be disentangled, 
straightened, and laid parallel with each other, so as to ad- 
mit of being spun. This was formerly effected by instru- 
ments called hand-cards, which were brushes made of short 
pieces of wii-e instead of bristles, the wires being stuck into 
a sheet of leather at a certain angle, and the leather fast- 
ened on a flat piece of wood about twelve inches long and 
five wide, with a handle. The cotton being spread upon one 
of the cards, it was repeatedly combed with another till all 
the fibres were laid straight, when it was stripped off the 
card in a fleecy roll ready for the rover. In ‘roving’ the 
spinner took the short fleecy rolls in which the cotton was 
stripped off the hand-cards, applied them successively to the 
spindle, and while with one hand she turned the wheel and 
thus made the spindle revolve, with the other she drew out 
the cardings, which, receiving a slight twist from the spin- 
dle, were made into thick threads called rovings, and wound 
upon the spindle so as to form cops.” In spinning, “the 
roving was spun into yarn; the operation was similar, but 
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the thread was drawn out much finer and received much 
more twist. It will be seen that this instrument only ad- 
mitted of one thread being spun at a time by one pair of 
hands, and the slowness of the operation and consequent 
expensiveness of the yarn formed a great obstacle to the 
establishment of a new manufacture.’’ 

The trade was in this humble and primitive state when a 
series of extraordinary and unparalleled inventions revolu- 
tionized the conditions on which cotton had been hitherto 
prepared. A little more than a century ago John Har- 
greaves, a poor weaver in the neighborhood of Blackburn, 
was returning home from a long walk in which he had been 
purchasing a further supply of yarn for his loom. As he 
entered his cottage, his wife Jenny accidentally upset the 
spindle which she was using. Hargreaves noticed that the 
spindles, which were now thrown into an upright position, 
continued to revolve, and that the thread was still spinning 
in his wife’s hand. The idea immediately occurred to him 
that it would be possible to connect a considerable number 
of upright spindles with one wheel, and thus multiply the 
productive power of each spinster. “ He contrived a frame, 
in one part of which he placed eight rovings in a row, and 
in another part a row of eight spindles. The rovings, when 
extended to the spindles passed between two horizontal bars 
of wood, forming a clasp which opened and shut somewhat 
like a parallel ruler. When pressed together this clasp held 
the threads fast, a certain portion of roving being extended 
from the spindles to the wooden clasp, the clasp was closed, 
and was then drawn along the horizontal frame to a consid- 
erable distance from the spindles, by which the threads w^'ere 
lengthened out and reduced to the proper tenuity ; this was 
done with the spinner's left hand, and his right hand at the 
same time turned a wheel which caused the spindles to re- 
volve rapidly, and thus the roving Tvas spun into yarn. By 
returning the clasp to its first situation and letting down a 
piercer wire, the yarn was wound upon the spindle.'’ 

Hargreaves succeeded in keeping his admirable invention 
secret for a time; but the powers of his machine soon be- 
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came known. His ignorant neighbors hastily concluded 
that a machine which enabled one spinster to do the work 
of eight would throw multitudes of persons out of employ- 
ment. A mob broke into his house and destroyed his ma- 
chine. Hargreaves himself had to retire to Nottingham, 
where, with the friendly assistance of another person, he was 
able to take out a patent for the spinning-jenny, as the 
machine, in compliment to his industrious wife, was called. 

The invention of the spinning-jenny gave a new impulse to 
the cotton manufacture. But the invention of the spinning- 
jenny, if it had been accompanied by no other improvements, 
would not have allowed any purely cotton goods to be manu- 
factured in England. The yarn spun by the jenny, like that 
wdiich had previously been spun by hand, was neither fine 
enough nor hard enough to be employed as warp, and linen 
or woollen threads had consequently to be used for this pur- 
pose. In the very year, however, in which Hargreaves 
moved from Blackburn to Nottingham, Richard Arkwright 
took out a patent for his still more celebrated machine. It 
is alleged that John Wyatt, of Birmingham, thirty years 
before the date of Arkwright’s patent, had elaborated a 
machine for spinning by rollers. But in a work of this 
description it is impossible to analyze the conflicting claims 
of rival inventors to the credit of discovering particu- 
lar machinery; and the historian can do no more than 
record the struggles of those wdiose names are associated 
with the improvements which he is noticing. Richard 
Arkwright, like John Hargreaves, had a humble origin. 
Hargreaves began life as a poor weaver; Arkwright, as a 
barber’s assistant. Hargreaves had a fitting partner in his 
industrious wife Jenny. Mrs. Arkwright is said to have 
destroyed the models which her husband had made. But 
Arkwright was not deterred from his pursuit by the poverty 
of his circumstances or the conduct of his wife. “After 
many years’ intense and painful application,” he invented 
his memorable machine for spinning by rollers; and laid the 
foimdations of the gigantic industry which has done more 
than any other trade to concentrate in this country the wealth 
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of the world. The principle of Arkwright’s great invention 
is very simple. He passed the thread over two pairs of rol- 
lers, one of which was made to revolve much more rapidly 
than the’ other. The thread, after passing over the pair 
revolving slowly, was drawn into the requisite tenuity by the 
rollers revolving at a higher rapidity. By this simple but 
memorable invention Arkwright succeeded in producing 
thread capable of employment as warp. From the circum- 
stance that the mill at which his machinery was first erected 
was driven by water power, the machine received the some- 
what inappropriate name of the water-frame; the thread 
spun by it was usually called the water-twist. 

The invention of the fly-shuttle by John Kay had enabled 
the weavers to consume more cotton than the spinsters had 
been able to provide; the invention of the spinning-] enny 
and the water-frame would have been useless if the old sys- 
tem of hand-carding had not been superseded by a more 
efficient and more rapid process. Just as Arkwright applied 
rotatory motion to spinning, so Lewis Paul introduced 
revolving cylinders for carding cotton. Paul’s machine 
consisted of “a horizontal cylinder, covered in its whole 
circumference with parallel rows of cards with intervening 
spaces, and turned by a handle. Under the cylinder was a 
concave frame, lined internally with cards exactly fitting 
the lower half of the cylinder, so that when the handle was 
turned, the cards of the cylinder and of the concave frame 
worked against each other and carded the wool.” “The 
cardings were of course only of the length of the cylinder, 
but an ingenious apparatus was attached for making them 
into a perpetual carding. Each lengdh was placed on a flat 
broad ribbon which was extended between two short cylin- 
ders and which wound upon one cylinder as it unwound from 
the other. 

This extraordinary series of inventions placed an almost 
unlimited supply of yarn at the disposal of the weaver. But 
the machinery which had thus been introduced was still 

1 Baines’ “ History of tlie Cotton Manufacture/’ p. 173, from which work 
the preceding quotations are also taken. 
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incapable of providing yarn fit for the finer qualities of cot- 
ton cloth. “The water-lrame spun twist for warps, but it 
could not be advantageously used for the finer qualities, as 
thread of great tenuity has not strength to bear the pull of 
the rollers when winding itself on the bobbin. ” This defect, 
however, was removed by the ingenuity of Samuel Crompton, a 
young weaver residing near Bolton. Crompton succeeded in 
combining in one machine the various excellences of “Ark- 
wright’s water-lrame and Hargreaves’ jenny.” Like the for- 
mer, his machine, which from its nature is happily called the 
mule, “ has a system of rollers to reduce the roving ; and, like 
the latter, it has spindles without bobbins to give the twist, 
and the thread is stretched and spun at the same time by the 
spindles after the rollers have ceased to give out the rove. 
The distinguishing feature of the mule is that the spindles, 
instead of being stationary, as in both the other machines, 
are placed on a movable carriage, which is wheeled out to 
the distance of fifty-four or fifty-six inches from the roller 
beam, in order to stretch and twist the thread, and wheeled 
in again to wind it on the spindles. In the jenny, the clasp 
which held the rovings was drawn back by the hand from the 
spindles ; in the mule, on the contrary, the spindles recede 
from the clasp, or from the roller beam, which acts as a 
clasp. The rollers of the mule draw out the roving much 
less than those of the water-frame, and they act like the 
clasp of the jenny by stopping and holding fast the rove, 
after a certain quantity has been given out, while the spin- 
dles continue to recede for a short distance farther, so that 
the draught of the thread is in part made by the receding of 
the spindles. By this arrangement, comprising the advan- 
tages both of the roller and the spindles, the thread is 
stretched more gently and equably, and a much finer quality 
of yarn can therefore be produced. ” ^ 

The effects of Crompton’s great invention may be stated 
epigrammatically. Before Crompton’s time it was thought 
impossible to spin eighty hanks to the pound. The mule 


1 Baines’s History of the Cotton Manufacture,” pp. 197, 198. 
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has spun three hundred and fifty hanks to the pound ! The 
natives of India could spin a pound of cotton into a thread 
one hundred and nineteen miles long. The English suc- 
ceeded in spinning the same thread to a length of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles. ^ Yarn of the finest quality was at 
once at the disposal of the weaver, and an opportunity was 
afforded for the production ot an indefinite quantity ot cotton 
yarn. But the great inventions which have been thus enu- 
merated would not of themselves have been sufficient to 
establish the cotton manufacture on its present basis. The 
ingenuity of Hargreaves, Arkwidght, and Crompton had 
been exercised to provide the weaver with yarn. Their in- 
ventions had provided him with more yarn than he could by 
any possibility use. The spinster had beaten the weaver, 
just as the weaver had previously beaten the spinster, and 
the manufacture of cotton seemed likely to stand still be- 
cause the yarn could not be woven more rapidly than an 
expert workman with Kay’s improved fly-shuttle could 
weave it. 

Such a result was actually contemplated by some of the 
leading manufacturers, and such a result might possibly have 
temporarily occurred ii it had not been averted by the inge- 
nuity of a Kentish clergyman. Edmund Cartwright, a clergy- 
man residing in Kent, happened to be staying at Matlock in 
the summer of 1784, and to be thrown into the company of 
some Manchester gentlemen. The conversation turned on 
Arkwright’s machinery, and “ one of the company observed 
that as soon as Arkwright’s patent expired so many mills 
would be erected and so much cotton spun that hands would 
never be found to weave it.” Cartwright replied that ‘^Ark- 
wright must then set his wits to work to invent a weaving 
mill.” The Manchester gentlemen, however, unanimousl}" 
agreed that the thing was impracticable. Cartwright “con- 
troverted the impracticability by remarking that there had 
been exhibited an automaton figure which played at chess ; ” 
it could not be “more difficult to construct a machine that 

i Baines’s “History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 200, and “Colchester,” 
Yol. ii. p. 75. 
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sliall weave than one which shall make all the variety of 
moves which are required in that complicated game.” 
Within three years he had himself jDroved that the invention 
was practicable by producing the power loom. Subsequent 
inventors improved the idea which Cartwright had origi- 
nated, and within fifty years from the date of his memorable 
visit to Matlock there were not less than 100,000 power- 
looms at work in Great Britain alone. ^ 

The inventions which have been thus enumerated are the 
most remarkable of the improvements which stimulated the 
development of the cotton industry. But other inventions, 
less generally remembered, were hardly less wonderful or 
less beneficial than these. Up to the middle of last century 
cotton could only be bleached by the cloth being steeped in 
alkaline lyes for several days, washed clean, and spread on 
the grass for some weeks to dry. The process had to be re- 
peated several times, and many months were consumed before 
the tedious operation was concluded. Scheele, the Swedish 
philosopher, discovered in 1774 the bleaching properties of 
chlorine, or oxymuriatic acid. Berthollet, the French 
chemist, conceived in 1785 the idea of applying the acid to 
bleaching cloth. Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine, 
and Henry of Manchester, respectively introduced the new 
acid into the bleach-fields of Maegregor of Glasgow and 
Ridgway of Bolton. The process of bleaching was at once 
reduced from months to days, or even hours. ^ 

In the same year in which Watt and Henry were introdu- 
cing the new acid to the bleacher. Bell, a Scotchman, was 
laying the foundations of a trade in printed calicoes. “The 
old method of printing was by blocks of sycamore, about ten 
inches long by five broad, on the surface of which the pat- 
tern was cut in relief in the common method of wood en- 
graving.” As the block had to be applied to the cloth by 
hand, “ no more of it could be printed at once than the block 
could cover, and a single piece of calico, tw^enty-eight yards 
in length, required the application of the block lour hundred 

1 Baines’s “ Cotton,” pp 229, 235. 

2 Ibid , pp 217-249. 
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and forty-eight times. ’’ ^ This clumsy process was superseded 
by cylinder printing. “A polished copper cylinder, several 
teet in length and three or four inches in diameter, is en- 
graved with a pattern round its whole circumference and from 
end to end. It is then placed horizontally in a press, and, as it 
revolves, the lower part of the circumference passes through 
the coloring matter, which is again removed from the whole 
surface of the cylinder, except the engraved pattern, by an 
elastic steel blade placed in contact with the cylinder, and 
reduced to so fine and straight an edge as to take off the 
color without scratching the copper. The color being thus 
left only in the engraved pattern, the piece of calico or 
muslin is drawn tightly over the cylinder, which revolves 
in the same direction, and prints the cloth.” The sav- 
ing of labor effected by the machine” is ^‘immense; one 
of the cylinder machines, attended by a man and a boy, 
IS actually capable of producing as much work as could 
be turned out by one hundred block printers, and as many 
tear boys.”^ 

Such are the leading inventions which made Great Britain 
in less than a century the wealthiest country in the world. 
“When we undertook the cotton manufacture we had com- 
paratively few facilities for its prosecution, and had to 
struggle with the greatest difficulties. The raw material 
was produced at an immense distance from our shores, and 
in Hindustan and in China the inhabitants had arrived at 
such perfection in the arts of spinning and weaving that the 
lightness and delicacy of their finest cloths emulated the 
web of the gossamer, and seemed to set competition at defi- 
ance. Such, however, has been the influence of the stupen- 
dous discoveries and inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that we have overcome 
all these difficulties, — that neither the extreme cheapness of 
labor in Hindustan, nor the excellence to which the natives 
had attained, has enabled them to withstand the competition 
of those who buy their cotton, and who, after carrying it 

1 Baineses “ Cotton/’ pp. 264, 265. 

2 ibid., pp 265, 266. 
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five thousand miles to be manufactured, carry back the goods 
to them. ” ^ 

If Great Britain entirely monopolized the woollen and the 
cotton trades, she had done her best, in her own way, to 
promote the manufacture of linen in Ireland. In 1698 Par- 
liament, while rigorously prohibiting the exportation of 
Irish woollen goods, sedulously attempted to encourage the 
linen manufacture in Ireland. Bounties were paid on all 
linen goods imported into this country from the sister 
island; and the great linen trade acquired, especially in 
Ulster, the importance which it still retains. In 1800 
81,978,039 yards of linen were exported from Ireland to 
Great Britain, and 2,585,829 yards to other countries. In 
1815 the export trade had risen to 37,986,859 and 5,496,206 
yards respectively. A formidable rival to Ulster was, how- 
ever, slowly rising in another part of the kingdom. At the 
close of the great French war Dundee was still an insignifi- 
cant manufacturing town, but the foundations were already 
laid of the surprising supremacy which she has since ac- 
quired in the linen trade. Some three thousand tons of flax 
were imported into the Scotch port in 1814. But the time 
was rapidly coming when the shipments of linen from this 
single place were to exceed those from all Ireland, and Dun- 
dee was to be spoken of by professed economists as the Man- 
chester of the linen trade. ^ 

The silk manufacturers of Britain have never yet succeeded 
in acquiring the predominance which the woollen, cotton, 
and linen factors have virtually obtained. The worm by 
which the raw material is produced has never been accli- 
matized on a large scale in England; and the trade has natu- 
rally flourished chiefly in those countries where the worm 
could live and spin, or where the raw material could be the 
most easily procured. Insular prejudice, moreover, should 
not induce the historian to forget another reason which has 
materially interfered with the development of this particular 
trade. The ingenuity of the British was superior to that of 

^ McCulloch^s “ Commercial Diet ad verb. Cotton. 

2 McCuUoch, ad verb. Linen; Porter's “Progress of the Nation," p 230. 
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every other natioa; but the taste of the British was inferior 
to that of most people. An article which was only worn by 
the rich, and which was only used for its beauty and deli- 
cacy, was naturally produced most successfully by the most 
artistic people. English woolltn goods found their way to 
every continental nation ; but the wealthy English imported 
their finest lustrings and d les modes from Italy and France. 
The silk trade would, in fact, have hardly found a home in 
England at all had it not been for the folly of a neighboring 
potentate. Louis XIV., in a disastrous hour for France, 
revoked the Edict of Nantes ; and the French Huguenots, to 
their eternal honor, preferring their consciences to their 
country, sought a home among a more liberal people. The 
silk weavers of France settled in Spitalfields, and the British 
silk trade gained rapidly on its foreign rivals. Parliament 
adopted the usual clumsy contrivances to promote an indus- 
try whose importance it was no longer possible to ignore. 
Prohibitory duties, designed to discourage the importation 
of foreign silk, were imposed by the legislature ; monopolies 
were granted to successful throwsters, and every precaution 
was taken which the follies of protection could suggest, to 
perpetuate the supremacy which Great Britain was gradually 
acquiring in the silk trade. The usual results followed this 
short-sighted policy. Prohibitory duties encouraged smug- 
gling. Foreign silk found its way into England, and the 
revenue was defrauded accordingly. The English trade 
began to decline, and Parliament again interfered to pro- 
mote its prosperity. In that unhappy period ot English 
history which succeeds the fall of Chatham and the rise of 
Pitt, Parliament adopted fresh expedients to promote the 
prosperity of the silk trade. Prohibitory duties were re- 
placed with actual prohibition, and elaborate attempts were 
made to regulate the wages of the Spitalfields weavers. The 
natural C3nsequences ensued. Smuggling, which had been 
created by prohibitive duties, flourished with fresh vitality 
under the influence of actual prohibition. The capitalists 
transferred their mills from Spitalfields, where the labors 
of their workmen were fixed by law, to Macclesfield and 
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other places, where master and workmen were free to make 
their own terms. 

The silk trade was hardly being developed with the same 
rapidity as the three other textile industjies. But silk, 
like wool, cotton, and linen, was affording a considerable 
amount of employment to a constantly growing population. 
The textile industries of this country could not indeed have 
acquired the importance which they have since obtained, if 
the inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Cartwright had not been supplemented by the labors of ex- 
plorers in another field. Machinery makes possible what 
man by manual labor alone would find it impossible to per- 
form. But machinery would be a useless incumbrance were 
it not for the presence of some motive power. From the 
earliest ages men have endeavored to supplement the brute 
force of animals with the more powerful forces which nature 
has placed at their disposal. The ox was not to be perpetu- 
ally used to tread out the corn; women were not always to 
pass their days laboriously grinding at a mill. The move- 
ment of the atmosphere, the flow of running water, were to 
be taken into alliance with man ; and the invention of wind- 
mills and water-mills was to mark an advance in the onward 
march of civilization. But air and wmter, mighty forces as 
they are, proved but fickle and uncertain auxiliaries. When 
the wind was too low its strength was insufficient to turn the 
cumbrous sails of the mill ; when it was too high it deranged 
the complicated machinery of the miller. The miller who 
trusted to water was hardly more fortunate than the man 
who relied upon air. A summer drought reduced the power 
of his wheel at the very time when long days and fine 
weather made him anxious to accomplish the utmost possi- 
ble amount of work. A flood swept away the dam on which 
his mill depended for its supply of water. An admirable 
auxiliary during certain portions of each year, water was 
occasionally too strong, occasionally too weak, for the pur- 
poses of the miller. 

The manufacturing industry of the country stood, there- 
fore, in need of a new motive power; and invention, which 
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is supposed by some thinkers to depend like other commod- 
ities on the laws of demand and supply, was busily elaborat- 
ing a new problem, — the use of a novel power, which was to 
revolutionize the world. The elasticity of hot water had 
long been noticed, and for a century and a half before the 
period of this history a few advanced thinkers had been 
speculating on the possibility of utilizing the expansive 
powers of steam. The Marquis of Worcester had described, 
in his ‘‘Century of Inventions,” “an admirable and most 
forcible way to drive up water by means of fire.” Steam 
was actually used early in the eighteenth century as a mo- 
tive power for pumping water from mines ; and Newcomen, 
a blacksmith in Dartmouth, invented a tolerably efficient 
steam-engine. It was not, however, till 1769 that James 
Watt, a native of Greenock, and a mathematical instrument- 
maker in Glasgow, obtained his first patent for “methods of 
lessening the consumption of steam, and consequently of 
fuel, in fire-engines.” James Watt was born in 1736. His 
father was a magistrate, and had the good sense to encour- 
age the good turn for mechanics which his son displayed at 
a very early age. At the age of nineteen Watt was placed 
with a mathematical instrument-maker in London. But 
feeble health, which had interfered with his studies as a 
boy, prevented him from pursuing his avocations in England. 
Watt returned to his native country. The Glasgow body of 
Arts and Trades, however, refused to allow him to exercise 
his calling within the limits of their jurisdiction; and had it 
not been for the University of Glasgow, which befriended 
him in his difficulty, and appointed him their mathematical 
instrument-maker, the career of one of the greatest geniuses 
whom Great Britain has produced would have been stinted 
at its outset. 

There happened to be in the University a model of New- 
comen’s engine. It happened, too, that the model was 
defectively constructed. Watt, in the ordinary course of 
his business, was asked to remedy its defects, and he soon 
succeeded in doing so. But his examination of the model 
convinced him of serious faults in the original. Newcomen 
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had injected cold water into the cylinder in order to con- 
dense the steam and thus obtain a necessary vacuum for the 
piston to work in. Watt discovered that three fourths of 
the fuel which the engine consumed was required to reheat 
the cylinder, “ It occurred to him that if the condensation 
could be performed in a separate vessel, communicating with 
the cylinder, the latter could be kept hot while the former 
was cooled, and the vapor arising from the injected water 
could also be prevented from impairing the vacuum. The 
communication could easily be effected by a tube, and the 
water could be pumped out. This is the first and the grand 
invention by which he at once saved three fourths of the fuel, 
and increased the power one fourth, thus making every pound 
of coal produce five times the force formerly obtained from 
it.” ^ But Watt was not satisfied with this single improve- 
ment. He introduced steam above as well as below the 
piston, and thus again increased the power of the machine. 
He discovered the principle of parallel motion, and thus 
made the piston move in a true straight line. He regulated 
the supply of water to the boiler by the means of ‘‘floats,” 
the supply of steam to the cylinder by the application 
of “the governor,” and, by the addition of all these discov- 
eries, “satisfied himself that he had almost created anew 
engine, of incalculable power, universal application, and in- 
estimable value. ”2 It is unnecessary to relate in these 
pages the gradual introduction of the new machine to the 
manufacturing public. Watt was first connected with Df. 
Roebuck, an iron-master of Glasgow. But his name is per- 
manently associated with that of Mr. Boulton, the proprietor 
of the Soho Works near Birmingham, whose partner he be- 
came in 1774. Watt and Boulton rapidly supplemented the 
original invention with further improvements. Other in- 
ventors succeeded in the same field, and by the beginning of 
the present century steam was established as a new force; 
advanced thinkers were considering the possibility of apply- 
ing it to purposes of locomotion. 

1 Lord Brougham’s Men of Letters and Science,” p 367. 

2 Ibid , p 371. 
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The steam-engine indeed would not have been invented in 
the eighteenth century, or would not at any rate have been 
discovered in this country, if it had not been for the vast 
mineral wealth with which Great Britain has fortunately 
been provided. Iron, the most useful of all metals, presents 
greater difficulties than any other of them to the manufac- 
turer, and iron was probably one of the very last minerals 
which was applied to the service of man. Centuries elapsed 
before the rich mines of our own country were even slightly 
worked. The Romans indeed established iron works in 
Gloucestershire, just as they obtained tin from Cornwall or 
lead from Wales. But the British did not imitate the ex 
ample of their earliest conquerors, and the little iron which 
was used in this country was imported from abroad. Some 
progress was, no doubt, made in the southern counties, — the 
smelters naturally seeking their ores in those places where 
wood, then the only available fuel, was to be found in abun- 
dance. The railings which but lately encircled our metro- 
politan cathedral were cast in Sussex. But the prosperity 
of the trade involved its own ruin. Iron could not be made 
without large quantities of fuel. The wood gradually dis- 
appeared before the operations of the smelter, and the coun- 
try gentlemen hesitated to sell their trees for fuel when the 
increase of shipping was creating a growing demand for 
timber. Nor were the country gentlemen animated in this 
respect by purely selfish motives. Parliament itself shared 
their apprehensions and endorsed their views. It regarded 
the constant destruction of timber with such disfavor that it 
seriously contemplated the suppression of the iron trade as 
the only practical remedy. ‘"Many think, said a contem- 
porary writer, ^4hat there should be no works anywhere, 
they so devour the woods. ” ^ Fortunately, so crucial a I’em- 
edy was not necessary. At the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, Dud Dudley, a natural son of Lord Dudley, 
had proved the feasibility of smelting iron with coal; but 
the prejudice and ignorance of the work-people had pre- 
vented the adoption of his invention. In the middle of the 
^ Smiles ’s “ Industrial Biography,*' p. 43. 
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eighteentli century attention was again drawn to his pro- 
cess, and the possibility of substituting coal for wood was 
conclusively established at the Darby’s works at Coalbrook 
Dale. The impetus which was thus given to the iron trade 
was extraordinary. The total produce of the country 
amounted at the time to only eighteen thousand tons of iron 
a year, four fifths of the iron used being imported from 
Sweden. In 1802 Great Britain possessed one hundred and 
sixty-eight blast-furnaces, and produced 170,000 tons of 
iron annually. In 1806 the produce had risen to 250,000 
tons; it had increased in 1820 to 400,000 tons. Fifty years 
afterwards, or in 1870, 6,000,000 tons of iron were produced 
from British ores. ^ 

The progress of the iron trade indicated, of course, a cor- 
responding development of the supply of coal. Coal had 
been used in England for domestic purposes from very early 
periods. Sea coal had been brought to London; but the 
citizens had complained that the smoke was injurious to 
their health, and had persuaded the legislature to forbid the 
use of coal on sanitary grounds. The convenience of the 
new fuel triumphed, however, over the arguments of the sani- 
tarians and the prohibitions of the legislature, and coal 
continued to be brought in constantly though slowly increas- 
ing quantities to London. Its use for smelting iron led to 
new contrivances for ensuring its economical production. 
Before the commencement of the present century there were 
two great difficulties which interfered with the operations of 
the miner. The roof of the mine had necessarily to be 
propped, and, as no one had thought of using wood, and coal 
itself was employed for the purpose, only sixty per cent of 
the produce of each mine was raised above ground. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century timber struts were 
gradually substituted for the pillars of coal, and it became 
consequently possible to raise from the mine all the coal 
won by the miner. A still more important discovery was 

^ “Diet Hist.” vol iv. p 68f); McCulloch, “ Diet of Commerce,” adverb 
Iron; Porter’s “Progress of the Nation,” p. 620; Statistical Abstract of the 
United Kingdom. 
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made at the exact period at which this history commences. 
The coal-miner in his underground calling was constantly 
exposed to the dangers of fire-damp, and was liable to be 
destroyed without a moment’s notice by the most fearful 
catastrophe. In the year in which the great French war 
was concluded, Sir Humphrey Davy succeeded in perfecting 
his safety-lamp, an invention which enabled the most dan- 
gerous mines to be worked with comparative safety, and 
thus augmented to an extraordinary extent the available 
supplies of coal.^ 

Humphrey Davy was the son of a wood-carver of Pen- 
zance, and early in life was apprenticed to a local apothe- 
cary. Chance — of which other men would perhaps have 
failed to avail themselves — gave the lad an opportunity of 
cultivating his taste for chemistry. A French surgeon, 
wrecked on the coast, to whom Davy had shown some kind- 
ness, gave him a case of surgical instruments, and ‘‘the 
means of making some approximation to an exhausting 
engine.” Watt’s son, Gregory Watt, was ordered to winter 
in Cornwall for his health, and happened to take apartments 
in the house of Davy’s mother. ‘‘Another accident threw 
him in the way of Mr. Davies Giddy, a cultivator of natural 
as well as mathematical science.” Giddy “gave to Davy 
the use of an excellent library ; ” he “ introduced him to Dr. 
Beddoes, ” who made his young friend the head of “ a pneu- 
matic institution for the medical use of gases,” which he 
was then forming. The publication, soon afterwards, of a 
fanciful paper on light and heat gave Davy a considerable 
reputation. He was successively chosen assistant lecturer 
in chemistry, and sole chemical professor of the Royal In- 
stitution. While he held this office his inquiries induced 
him to investigate the causes of the fearful explosions which 
continually took place in coal mines. He soon satisfied 
himself that carburetted hydrogen is the cause of fire-damp; 
and that it will not explode unless mixed with atmospheiic 
air “in proportions between six and fourteen times its 
bulk;” and “he was surprised to observe in the course of 

i Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation,” p. 277 ; McCulloch, ad verb Coal 
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his experiments, made for ascertaining how the inflamma- 
tion takes place, that the flames will not pass through tubes 
of a certain lengi:h and smallness of bore. He then found 
that, if the length be diminished and the bore also reduced, 
the flames will not pass; and he further found that by mul- 
tiplying the number of the tubes this length may be safely 
diminished, provided the bore be proportionally lessened. 
Hence it appeared that gauze of wire, whose meshes were 
only one twenty-second of an inch in diameter, stopped the 
flame and prevented the explosion.”^ These successive 
discoveries, the results of repeated experiments and careful 
thought, led to the invention of the safety-lamp. The first 
safety-lamp was made in the year 1815. There is some sat- 
isfaction in reflecting that the very year which was memo- 
rable for the conclusion of the longest and most destructive 
of modern wars, was also remarkable for one of the most 
beneficial discoveries which have ever been given to man- 
kind. Even the peace of Paris did not probably save more 
life or avert more suffering than Sir Humphrey Davy’s in- 
vention. The gratitude of a nation properly bestowed titles 
and pensions, lands and houses, stars and honors, on the 
conqueror of Napoleon. Custom and precedent only allowed 
inferior rewards to the inventor of the safety-lamp. Yet 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright, Watt 
and Davy, did more for the cause of mankind than even 
Wellington. Their lives had more influence on their coun- 
try’s future than the career of the great general. His 
victories secured his country peace for rather more than a 
generation. Their inventions gave Great Britain a commer- 
cial supremacy which neither war nor foreign competition 
has yet destroyed. 

A series of extraordinary inventions, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, had supplied Great Britain 
with a new manufacturing vigor. Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and Cartwright had developed, to a remarkable 
degree, the producing power of man; Watt had given a new 

1 See Brougham's Men of Letters and Science," p 462. The life of Davy 
is admirably told by Lord Brougham. 
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significance to tlieir inventions by superseding the feebl 
and unequal forces which had hitherto been used, with th 
most tractable and powerful of agents. And Davy, by hi 
beneficent contrivance, had enabled coal to be won wit 
less danger, and had relieved the miner’s life from on 
of its most hideous perils. The ingenuity of these gres 
men had been exercised with different objects ; but the ir 
ventions of each of them had given fresh importance to tb 
discoveries of the others. The spinning-jenny, the watei 
frame, and the mule would have been deprived of half thei 
value if they had not been supplemented with the powei 
loom; the power-loom would, in many places, have bee 
useless without the steam-engine; the steam-engine woul 
have been idle, had it not been for coal; the coal woul 
not have been won without danger, had it not been for Si 
H. Davy. Coal, then, was the commodity whose extende 
use was gradually revolutionizing the world; and the popi 
lation of the world, as the first consequence of the change 
gradually moved towards the coal fields. The change w£ 
just commencing at the beginning of the present centurj 
it was proceeding with rapid strides at the period at whic 
this history opens; its ultimate effects wdll be seen lat( 
on in this work. The time was to come when the coal meai 
ures of England were to draw away the population of Ir< 
land, to weaken the power of the southern agricultun 
counties, to give predominance to the north of Englanc 
and by these results to involve a political revolution. 
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ni. 

ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

From Von Sybel’s French Revolution, ^ Vol. I. pp. 21-53. 

I N order to bring this matter, in its details, more clearly 
before us, we may pass in review the three great classes 
into which the French people were divided according to their 
occupation. 2 By far the most important of these occupa- 
tions at that period was agriculture. Nearly 21,000,000 
out of 25,000,000 of inhabitants were employed in tilling the 
soil. Of the 51,000,000 hectares of which the whole king- 
dom is composed, 85,000,000 were destined for g,iltivation, 
that is, rather less than at the present day, but more than 
twice as much as is now under cultivation in England. It 
has often been imagined that the property of these great 
masses of land was almost entirely in the hands of the 
church, the monasteries, the nobility, and the financiers; 
and that before 1789 only large estates existed, while the 
class of small - proprietors was created by the Revolution. 
Some consider this supposed change as the highest glorv, 
and others as the greatest calamity of modern times; but 
all are agreed as to the fact, and the more so, because it was 
continually proclaimed in the debates of the revolutionary 
assemblies. But on closer examination we shall find that 
the effects of the feudal system upon agriculture are not to 

^ London; J. Murray, 1867. 

. 2 In drawing up the following statement we have chiefly consulted the 
Statistique mlnisterielle de la France,” and the admirable works of Moreau 
de Yonne; and also Lavergne, “llconomie rurale.” The latter gives much 
information respecting the earlier state of things, which now and then, however, 
requires examination and correction. 
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be looked for in this direction. We cannot rank the author- 
ity of the revolutionary orators very high, both because they 
had a political interest in breaking up the large estates for 
the advantage of the city proletaries, and because they 
always showed themselves fabulously ignorant of statistics. 
If we examine the state of things before 1789 we shall find 
that — apart from the feudal tenures and the church property 
— even the old French law of inheritance by no means 
favored the accumulation of estates. The nobility, indeed, 
were often heard to complain that the Totnrier^ were con- 
stantly getting possession of land; which is intelligible 
enough, since the moneyed classes were continually gaining 
ground on the ancient aristocracy. It follows that there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the age to render the division 
of land impossible ; and one of the most credible witnesses, 
after three years’ investigation in all the French provinces, 
tells us, as the result of his observations, that about a third 
of the land was held by small proprietors, who were suffi- 
ciently prosperous in Flanders, Alsace, Bearn, and the north 
of BretagiJe ; but in other parts, especially in Lorraine and 
Champagne, poor and miserable. The division of property, 
he observes, is carried to too great an extent: “I have fre- 
quently seen properties of ten roods with a single fruit-tree; 
excessive division ought to be forbidden by law.” The wit- 
ness is Arthur Young, one of the first agriculturists of the 
period in Europe, who gave this testimony after indefati- 
gable inquiry; and his report is confirmed by native author- 
ities. ^‘The subdivision of land,” says Turgot, “is carried 
to such an extent that a property only just sufficient for 
one family is divided among five or six children.” “The 
landed estates, ” writes an intendant^ “ are broken up syste- 
matically to a very alarming degree; the fields are divided 
and subdivided ad infinitum, Such was the case among 
the small proprietors; the other two thiz'ds of the soil was 
entirely in the possession of the great land-owners, — consist- 
ing partly of the nobility and clergy, and partly of magis- 
trates and financiers. We shall presently inquire in what 
^ Quoted by Tocqueville, “ LAncien Regime,” p. 60. 
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manner they turned their lands to profit; but we may first 
of all observe that a middle class of proprietors, substantial 
enough to derive from their land a sufficient livelihood, and 
yet humble enough to be bound to constant and diligent labor, 
was entirely wanting. In the present day the landed pro- 
prietors of France may be divided into three sections, each 
of which possesses about one third of the productive soil of 
the country. Eighteen million hectares belong to 188,000 
great landed owners; fourteen millions to 700,000 proprie- 
tors of tbe middle class, and fourteen millions to not quite 
four millions of peasant owners. ^ When we compare these 
figures with those of the pre-revolutionary period we find the 
number of poor possessors exactly corresponding to one an- 
other ; and, what is very remarkable, they are almost exactly 
the same in 1831 as in 1815. The most fearful storms pass 
over the surface of the land without producing any change in 
these relations. But what the movement of 1789 — the eman- 
cipation of the soil, and civil equality — did produce is this 
middle class of proprietors, which now possesses one third of 
the land. It must be confessed that this is a most remark- 
able result. How often has it been announced by feudalists 
and socialists that entire freedom of trade would inevitably 
lead to the annihilation of the middle classes, and leave 
nothing but millionnaires and proletaries! We here see 
the very contrary proved by one of the grandest historical 
facts. The feudal system, by its restrictions, crushed the 
agricultural middle class; the rule of freedom created it 
afresh. Let us, however, consider the position of these lords 
of the soil and their dependents more closely. 

The first fact which meets us in this investigation is an 
unhappy one. It was only an excessively small minority of 
the great land-owners who concerned themselves about their 
estates and tenants. All who were at all able to do so 
hurried away to the enjoyments of the court or the capital, 
and only returned to their properties to fill the purse which 
had been emptied by their excesses. There they lived in 

i Cochut, “Revue de Deux Mondes,” September, 1848 ; Rossi, “Sconomie 
politique,’^ p. 325, et seq. 
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miserly and shabby retirement, sometimes in wretchedly 
fmnished castles, shunned by the peasants as pitiless credi- 
tois, sometimes in the midst of forests and wastes, that they 
might have the pleasuies of the chase close at hand They 
took as little inteiest in intellectual subjects as in agncul- 
tuial affaiis, and cheiished little or no jntercouise with 
then neighbors, — partly fiom parsimony, and partly from the 
entiie want of local roads When the period of fasting was 
over, they rushed eagerly back to the alluimg banquets of 
Pans and Versailles The number of exceptions to this 
melancholy rule was so small as to exercise no influence on 
the general condition of the country 

While these gentlemen were squandering the pioduce of 
their estates in aristociatic splcndoi, theii fields weie let out 
in parcels of ten oi, at most, fifteen hectares^ to the so-called 
who did not pay a fixed lent, but geneially half 
the gross produce, and received from the owner, in letuiii, 
their first seed-coin, then cattle, and agricultural imple- 
ments ^ This sj^stem yielded a wi etched existence foi the 
tenants themselves, and reduced the estates to a miserable 
condition, but it brought the owners a laige though uncertain 
income The latter, who only saw their estates as travellers, 
were accustomed to farm out the collection of their dues, 
generally to a notary or an advocate, who treated the tenants 
with merciless seventy 

The peasants, in their turn, neglected the cultivation of 
corn — of which they had to gi\e up a moiety — foi any 
chance occupation the whole piofit of which fell to them- 
selves, they used their oxen rather for purposes of trans- 
port than foi ploughing, fattened their geese in their own 
wheat fields, and, above all, introduced the system of alter- 
nating crop and fallow, m order to get a gi eater extent of 
pasture, and consequently a larger number of cattle This 
was a personal gain to themselves, but evidently brought no 
advantage to the estate A system of tillage, in shoit, pie- 
vailed without industry, without science, and, above all, 

1 Quesnay in Daire, “ Physiocrates/’ p 219, et seq , Young’s “ Travels,” 
2d ed vol i p 363, LulUu de Cbateauvieux, vol i p 270, 
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without capital It has been calculated that the average 
amount of capital employed at that period in the Fiench 
metaines was from forty to &i\ty francs to the hectaie , 
while m England, at the same time, the average amounted to 
two bundled and foity francs ^ The result was, of couise, a 
wretched one, they only leckoned upon a crop of from seven 
to eight hectolityes of wheat to the hectare^ — the increase 
being from five to siv fold, while the English farmer of that 
time obtained a twelve-fold increase It was impossible for 
the peasant under such ciiciimscances to gain a livelihood , 
the produce of ten lieetaies was scaicely sufficient to suppoit 
his family, and sale and piofit were out of the question. 
The man who is thus condemned to pass his life in staiva- 
tion soon leains to fold his hands in idleness A con- 
stantly increasing extent of country lay uncultivated, which 
Quesnay, m 1750, estimated at a quarter of the arable land 
of Fiance, and Aithur Young, m 1790, at moie than 
9,000,000 hectaies Millions of rural dwellings had no 
apertme in them but the door, oi at most one window, ^ the 
people had no clothing but a home-made, coarse, and jet not 
thick, woollen cloth, in many provinces eieiy one went 
barefoot, and m others only wooden shoes weie known The 
food of the people was giuel wnth a little laid, in the even- 
ing a piece of bread, and on gieat occasions a little bacon; 
but besides this no meat for months together, and in many 
distiicts no wine at all ^ The mental condition of the peo- 
ple was in accordance with their external ciicumstances. 
Books and newspapeis were as little known in the villages as 
reading and writing. The peasants depended for insti action 
on their pastors and parish cleiks, proletaries like themselves, 
who very seldom got beyond the hoi izon of the church steeple. 
The Church was, after all, the only institution that tliiew" an 
intellectual spark into then wretched life , but unfortunately 
their religious impulses were stiongly mixed with barbarism 

^ Arthur Young, vol i p 436 The elder Mirabeau reckons for the whole 
of France, 66 francs to the at pent 

2 This IS still the case 

3 Reports of the Prefects to the Ministry, 1803 
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and superstition. In many large districts of the south the 
peasants had no other idea of a Protestant than as of a dan- 
gerous magician who ought to be knocked on the head Their 
own laithj moreovei, was interwoven with a multitude of the 
strangest images of old Celtic heathenism Of the world 
outside they heard nothing, foi there was next to no traffic 
or tiavelhng m the country There were some royal roads, 
magnificently made, and sixty feet in breadth, — splendid 
monuments of monarchical ostentation. On these, however, 
up to 1776, only two small coaches ran,^ throughout the 
whole of Fiance; and the traveller might pass whole days 
without getting sight of any other vehicle. ^ Only few vil- 
lages, in the most favored piovinces, possessed cross-roads 
to these gieat highwavs, or to the nearest maiket town 
And thus the whole existence of these people was passed in 
toil and piivation, without anypleasmes except the sight 
of the gaudy decoiations of a few church festivals, without 
any change, save when hunger drove an individual, heie and 
there, to seek day-labor in the towns, or into military ser- 
vice. It was seldom that such a one ever returned to his 
father’s house, so that his fellow-villagers gained no advan- 
tage from his wider experience 

Under these circumstances the relation between peasant 
and lord was naturally a deplorable one What we have 
already said sufficiently characterizes a community in which 
all the enjoyments fell to the rich, and all the bin dens weie 
heaped upon the poor In aiistocratic England at this 
period, a quarter of the gross proceeds was considered a 
high rent for a farm, and the owner, moi cover, paid laige 
tithes and poor-rates.^ In France, half the proceeds was the 
usual rent , and the owners were exempted by their privileges 
from many public burdeus, which fell with double weight 
upon the wretched mStayers. Thus, the produce of the 
French land, as compared with the English, was nine to 
fourteen, while the rents of an English land-owner were at 

^ E Daire, “ Introduction aux CEuvres de Turgot 

2 Young’s “Travels ” 

8 Yvernois, “Tableau des Pertes/’ etc 
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the rate of two and three fourths per cent, and those of the 
Fiench land owner thiee and three fourths per cent ^ 

The deficiency m the product of the land, therefore, 
affected the gams of the little farmer doubly. In addition 
to this he was buidened by a number ot feudal seivices, by 
forced labor on the lands ot his lord, by tithes to the Church, 
and by the obligation to make roads for the State The 
landlord, who tried to sell his rent in kind as dearly as pos- 
sible, wished for high prices of coin, the peasant, who, after 
paying his dues, did notiaise enough for his own family, 
longed, like the city proletary, for low prices In short, 
these two classes, so intimately connected with one another, 
had nothing at all in common, m education, m inteiests 
and enjojments, they were as widely separated as the in- 
habitants of different quarters of the globe, and legaided 
each othei lespectuely with contempt and hatred When 
the peasant looked upon the toweis of his loid’s castle the 
deaiest wish of his heait was to burn it down, with all its 
registeis of debt Heie and theie a better state of things 
existed, but we can only bung foiward two exceptions to 
the melancholy lule, extending over laige tracts of country 
In Anjou the system of metaine prevailed, as m Lower 
Bretagne and Guienne, and yet in the former province the 
peasants weie piospeious, and the noblemen beloved Lower 
Poitou was the only pi o\ nice from which the nobles had not 
allowed themsehes to be enticed into the whiilpool of court 
hie The nobleman dwelt in his own castle the real lord 
of his domains, the cultivator of his fields, the guardian of 
his peasants He advanced them money to puichase the 
necessary stock, and instructed them in the management of 
then cattle 5 2 the expulsion of a tenant was a thing unheaid 
ot , the laborer was born on the estate, and the landlord was 
the godtathei of all his farmers’ childien He was otten 
seen going to maiket with his peasants, to sell their oxen 
loi them as advantageously as possible His mental horizon, 
howevei', did not extend beyond these honoiable cares, he 

1 Young 

2 Sauvegram, “ Considerations sur la Population,” etc Pans, 1806 
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honored God and the King, labored m his own fields, was a 
good spoitsman and toper, and knew as little of the world 
and its cuilization as his tenants. 

In the north ot the kingdom a more modern state of things 
had giown np. There, wealthy farmeis were to be seen, 
who held their land on lease at a fixed money rental,— 
which was settled accoiding to the amount ot the taxes to 
which they weie liable, — and who brought both skill and 
capital to the management of their land This was the 
regular practice in Flanders, Artois, Picaidy, Noimandy, 
the Isle ot France, and othei smaller distiicts In these 
paits the landlords had a certain revenue, and their land 
yielded twice as much as that which was m the hands of the 
mStayeis The whole countiy wore the appearance of a gar- 
den, and the poorer neighbors found luciatne emplo\ment 
at the stately farmhouses. These were the same piOMnces 
in which Aithur young met with small proprietors in a tol- 
eiable condition If a peasant m this part of the country 
possessed a small stiip of land near his cottage, large enough 
to glow some ’segetables, food for a goat, or a few vines, he 
earned sufficient to supply the rest of his wants, in day 
wages, from the farmers, or, as a weaver, from the neighbor- 
ing manufacture! s 

His was a condition similar to the normal one of the peas- 
ant propiietois in France at the present day, who aie not 
reduced farmers, but laboiers who ha\e invested then sav- 
ings in land ^ It was more difficult for these people to make 
a livelihood at that time than now, because there w^ere fewer 
manufactuiers and wealthy agiicultuiists Except m the 
abo\e-mentioned provinces, these petty proprietors were 
equally wretched and hopeless with the metayers by wdiom 
they were sui rounded; their only object was to rent a 
metaine in addition to their owm pittance of land They 
weie in fact entirely lost sight of among the mStayers , and 
this is the reason that French wunters, in their descriptions 
of the so-called petite culture (plot fazming), never make any 
special mention of them, but always confound them with the 

^ Rossi, 1 c 
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more numerous class by which they were surrounded. All 
authoiities are agreed m estimating the amount of land culti- 
vated in small parcels at 27,000,000 hectares, while only 

9.000. 000 were held at a money rent The foimer, there- 
fore, was nearly equally divided between the small owners 
and the mStayer^, who paid their rent m kind 

In Fiance, at the present day, nearly 23,000,000 hectares 
are cultivated by small piopiietors and mitayers , about 

8.000. 000 1 (the same as in 1780) by tenants paying a money 
rent, and rathei more than nine and a halt millions by 
wealthy landlords.^ Hence we can clearly see what the 
Fiench Revolution has done for Fiench agriculture Not 
only did it cieate the middle class of land-owneis, but 
gieatly piomoted a more lational system of tillage About 
four million hectares have been rescued from the petite cuh 
tme, and an equal number redeemed from utter bairenness 
The bieadth of land standing at a mone} lent is exactly the 
same as befoie the Revolution The inciease is entirely m 
the piopeities of nch or substantial lanii-owners, who man- 
age their own estates, — which indicates a change to inoie 
zealous industry, coupled with the emplojment of gi eater 
capital. The extent occupied by the metayers is still veiy 
great, and the condition of those who are subiect to it but 
little impioved, notwithstanding the abolition ot socage and 
seigniorial rights It will be one of our most important 
tasks to examine the several events and tendencies of 
the Revolution in relation to then effects on the rural 
population 

If we turn our attention to the towns of ancient Prance we 
find that siinilai causes produced effects coi responding to 
those we have just desciibed. The civic offices, to which 
persons had foimeily been elected by the distiicts or the 
guilds, had been fiequently filled up by the ciown in the 
seventeenth centuiy, and m the eighteenth, the great majoi- 
ity of them were sold in hei editary possession to fill the ex- 

i Quesnai, Turgot, Young 

^ On this point LulUnde, Chateauvieux, and Cochut are in the main agreed 
Lavergne's figures are somewhat different, but the general result is the same 
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chequer ^ The goyemment of the towns, theiefoie, was in 
the hands of a close coiporation consisting of a few families, 
who, generally speaking, allowed themselves to he infected 
with the indolent and selt-seekmg spiiit of the cential gov- 
ernment Associated with these tv ere the families of the 
moneyed aristociacy, the members of the great financial 
companies, the faimers of the indiiect, and the collectors of 
the diiect, taxes, the shaieholdeis of the trading monopolies, 
and the great bankers These circles, too, were either le- 
gally or virtually closed to the geneial world. The houise 
was luled by an aiistocracy, to which only birth, or the per- 
mission of government, could give access Their activity 
was of couise necessaiily centied m Pans Indeed, they 
stamped their own character on this city to a degiee which 
w ould be impossible in our age, notorious though it be as 
the epoch of the lule of papei Every one knows to what 
a dizzy and ruinous height stock- jobbing was earned by Law 
in the beginning of the centuiy , and fiom that time foiwaid 
its opeiations were never suspended, and all who had wealth 
or credit engaged in it with leckless greediness Kings, 
nobles, ministers, elerg}, and pailiaments, one and all, took 
part in these tiansactions , and the chronic deficit, and in- 
creasing debts, of the tieasury affoided constant oppoituni- 
ties of involving the State, and making a profit out of its 
embairassments We may confidently asseit that, as com- 
pared with the present day, the speculative swindling of that 
age was as pievalent and as shameless as its immoiality 
Pans was not at that time a manufacturing town, and its 
wholesale trade was insignificant, with few exceptions, 
therefoie, the industiy of the city consisted in retail tiade 
and the negotiation of bills of exchange It is not the least 
charactei istic featuie of the indolent and selfish licentious- 
ness into which the higher classes of a gieat nation had 
fallen, that of all securities, life annuities were most in 
fav’Or; by means of w’hich the purchaser piocured high inter- 
est for himself, while he robbed his children of the capital 

^ Deppxng, “ Correspondance administrative de Louis XIV,” \ol ii , Intro- 
dncaon 
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The tiade and commeice of the whole empiie was fettered 
by the restiictions ot guilds and corpoiations. The princi- 
ples on which they were conducted dated from Henry III , 
who was the first to promulgate the pioposition that the king 
alone can giant the right to labor, — a maxim which con- 
tains the whole doctrine of the socialists from a monarchical 
point of view The masters of eveiy handicraft managed 
its internal affaiis, allowed no one to piactise it who did 
not belong to their guild, and admitted no one to their 
piivileges until he had passed an examination of his quali- 
fication before themsehes Origmall} many tiades were 
free fiom this organization, until these too were injuriously 
affected by the financial necessities of the State, — when the 
exclusive lights of a guild weie sold to the artisans, as their 
offices were to the judges The government soon fiuther 
proceeded to divide each trade into several guilds, and made 
an exclusive coiporation of the most insignificant occupa- 
tion Thus the woikeis in ebony were distinguished fiom 
the carpenteis, the selleis of old clothes from the tailois, 
and the pastry-cooks fiom the bakeis The fiuit-women and 
flower-girls foimed sepai ate exclusive associations, regulated 
by formal and binding statutes In the guilds of the seam- 
sti esses, embroideiers, and diess-niakeis, only men weie 
admitted to the privileges of masteis A number of these 
statutes, by imposing excessive fees and duties, lendeied it 
doubly difficult for an apprentice, however capable, to obtain 
the rank of master Other enactments only admitted the 
sons of masters, or the second husbands of the widows of 
masters, to the privileges of the guild In short, the power 
of the State was abused m the most glaring manner for the 
fiirtheiance of exclusive class interests Those who did not 
belong to this aristocracy of trade, could only support them- 
selves by the labor of their hands, in a state of eternal servi- 
tude Despair and famine diove the peasants from the 
country into the towns, where they found no employment 
open to them but that of day-laboieis The impoitant influ- 
ence which this system exercised over the State was clearly 
understood, both by the privileged and the excluded classes. 

6 
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When Tui got abolished the guilds m 1776, the pailiament of 
Pans, the piinces, peers, and doctors, unanimousl} declaied 
that all Frenchmen were divided into close coiporations, the 
links of a mighty chain extending fiom the thione to the 
meanest handicraft , and that this concatenation was indis- 
pensable to the existence of the State and of social order It 
was not long before the guilds were re-established in accoid- 
ance with this declaration , we shall see how the journeymen 
and apprentices replied to this unctuous manifesto some 
fifteen yeais later 

The great manufactming interests of the country weie 
confined by the same narrow lestrictions Since the time of 
Colbert, who was the real creator of them, manufactuies had 
been the darling child of the government , and, as is usually 
the case with dailing childien, had been petted and tyran- 
nized over at the same time When Colbeit began his oper- 
ations France produced neither the finer kinds of cloth nor 
stockings, neither silks nor glass, neither tar nor soap. 
The previously existing handicraft, which had been for a 
century in the fetters of the gaiild, had done so little to de- 
velop the native manufacturing talent of the country that the 
minister was obliged to introduce German, Swedish, and 
Italian workmen To secure a sale m foreign countnes he 
prescribed with great exactness the soit of fabiic which he 
wished to be produced; and to prevent competition fiom 
without, he enacted a number of prohibitory and protective 
duties. Here, again, the power of the State intruded itself 
into the sphere of private business, to the advantage of the 
manufacturer and the injiuy of the consumer The same 
system was continued by liis successois with still worse 
effects, because it was earned out with all the fickleness and 
irregularity of Louis XY.’s government It is true that 
manufacturers made great progress, and increased their 
annual products six-fold from the time of Colbeit to that of 
Necker.^ But the statutes became moie oppressive eveiy 
year, every new invention and improvement was excluded 
by them; and after 1760 no legislation could keep pace with 

i This was the proportion m the woollen manufacture. 
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the progress of machinery Manufacturers, therefore, as is 
eTery\Yhere the case under such ciicumstances, no longer 
adapted themselves to the natural wants and capacities of 
men, but immediately took an artificial and aristocratic 
direction Dining Colbert’s ministry, while only 60,400 
hands were employed in the maniifactuie of wool, no less 
than 17,300 were engaged in lacc-makiiig , and a hundred 
yeais later, while the manufacture of soap only produced 
18,000,000 of fiancs a year, that of hair-powder was esti- 
mated at not less than 24,000,000 The contrast between 
the aiistocratic luxury of the rich and the uncleanly in- 
digence of the populace can hardly be moie glaringly 
displayed. Agriculture expenenced in eveiy way the dis- 
advantages of a system which ciippled communication with 
foieign countries, raised the price of farming implements, 
and injuriously affected the home trade In their eageiness 
to protect manufactures the government had learned to look 
on the interests of agriculture as of secondar} impoitance. 
The} accustomed themsehes, like the modem socialists, to 
apply the woid i^eople exclusively to the manufactuiing 
classes in the towns; and though they saciificed the interests 
of the latter in a thousand ways to the privileged monopolist, 
yet philanthropy and love of quiet co-operated in inducing 
them to supply the necessities of the poorer artisans, at the 
cost of the agricultural population As supplements to the 
protective and prohibitorv duties m favor of mannfactuies, 
deciees were issued foi’biddmg the exportation of corn and 
other raw agiicultural products By these artifices the price 
of the hectolitre of wheat, which on the average is at present 
nineteen to twenty francs, was in 1764 forced down to less 
than eight francs ^ Choiseiil then opened the trade, and the 
price rose to moie than fifteen fiancs A similar result 
followed the same measure in 1775, during the ministry of 
Tmgot. but a letiirn to protection reduced the price once 
more to twelve and three fourths francs, until the Revolu- 
tion The city artisans had tolerably cheap bread, but 
nowhere in the kingdom were the farmers prosperous. In 

1 Metier, in vol x of the “ Memoires de TAtaddmie royale de Medeune ” 
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spite of the most violent complaints from all the provinces, 
the cause of the eml, and consequently the evil itself, le- 
mained unchanged The goveinment adheied to the comic- 
tion that it was then immediate duty to piovide foi the 
maintenance ot the population of the towns It seemed to 
them a mattei ot couise that the State should use its political 
powei for the advantagf of its luleis and then favoiites 
No one consideied the lemoter consequences of such a prin- 
ciple , no one asked the question, “ What if this powei should 
fall into democratic hands ’ ’’ 

Let us endeavoi to obtain a general view of the wealth of 
Fiance at this period Pioin the nnpeifection of official 
infoimation the task is a difficult one, and its results uncei- 
tam E\en an appiovimation to the tiutb, however, will not 
be without interest, since, in oidei not to bung forwaid un- 
meaning figuies, we shall constantly institute a compaiison 
with the now existing state of things 

The well-informed Tolosan, the only authoiity on this sub- 
]ect, estimates the total produce of manufactuies at nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one million francs , that of handiciaft at 
sixt} millions At the piesent day^ the manufactuies of 
Eastern Fiance alone, not reckoning handiciaft, pioduce 
2,282 millions; the sum total therefore has been at lea*^ 
quadrupled At the foimei period it amounted to thiit^ 
nine francs per head of the whole population, at piesent we 
might unhesitatingly place it at more than one hundred per 
head* The emancipation of the internal trade since 1789 has 
not raised the amount of pioperty pioduced, but — what has 
so often been called in question — has favorably influenced 
the manner in which it is distiibiited The daily wages of the 
manufactuiing laboiers in 1788, according to a rathei high 
estimate, were for men twenty-six sons, and for women fif- 
teen ^ They aie now, according to the most numerous and 
trustwoithy observation, foity-two sous for men, and twentj^- 
Six for women The daily wages of the agricultural laboiers, 

^ In 1853 In 1860 a total of five niilUards was reached Boiteau, 
de la France en 1789,” pr 506 

2 Boiteau tlauks 19 to 20 sous. 
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too, can ceitainly not be reckoned at moie than fifteen 
sous^ for the year 1789, oi less than twenty -fi\e^ m the 
piesent day If we fuither take into account the very con- 
siderable increase m the nuinbei ot woiking da}s, aiising 
fiom the abolition of thiity holidays, we shall find the annual 
wages of the eailier period to be little more than halt what 
they now aie, namely, thiee hundied and fifty-one trancs tor 
the manufactuiing, and one hundied and fifty-seven for the 
agiicultural laboier, against six hundied and thirty, and thiee 
hundied at the piesent day To appieciate the significance 
ot these lesiilts we must compaie the puces ot pio\isions at 
these two peiiods It appeals, then, that betore 1789 biead 
was considered veiy cheap at thiee sous pei pound, and it 
was only m Pans that this rate was a common one, in the 
piovmces the price was geneially higher In oui own times 
the aveiage puce for the whole of France from 1820 to 1810 
was seventeen centimes, while at Pans, m 1851, it was four- 
teen cents, — less, therefoie, than the old rate of thiee sous 
This seems out of piopoition to the puce of corn, since the 
hectolitre of wheat in 1780 cost fiom twelve to thiiteen 
fiancs, and in 1810 from nineteen to twenty This apparent 
incongruity, howevei,*is accounted loi by the impi element 
in the method of giinding and baking, by which a thud, or 
e^en a half, moie weight of biead is now obtained fiom the 
same quantity of corn than m the foimer peiiod ^ We find, 
therefoie, that the laborer received for his wages little more 
than half the quantity of bread which the modern workman 
can obtain for what he earns The same propoition holds 
good 111 other kinds of food, and in regard to clothing the 
comparison is still more unfavorable to the ante-revolutionary 
period 

We shall discover the determinate cause of these differ - 
cnees when we come to consider the mam wealth of the 
French empire, — the produce of the soil in the widest sense 

^ Lavergne says 00 sous (p 57) 

2 Before 1789 the sepUet (240 pounds) of wlieat yielded only 180 pounds of 
bread — ^Joniiew^ 12 Jul}, 1792, supplement 

3 Young, “ Assemblee Rationale,” loth Jan , 1790, 11th Aug, 1791 
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of the word. It would carry us too far if we were to examine 
every bianch of the subject, and discuss all the difficulties 
connected with it, it will be sufficient to dwell on a few of 
the pimcipal points of interest Of wheat, the gieat staff 
of life, the soil ot Fiance pioduced before the Revolution 
about 40,000,000 hectolitres^ oi one hundied and sixty-seven 
htfes per head of the population, and in 1840, 70,000,000, or 
two bundled and eight litres per head At the former peiiod 
the numbei of cattle was calculated at 33,000,000 head, and 
at the piesent day at 49,000,000, and theie is an equal in- 
ciease in the number of the other domestic animals The 
vineyards foimerly yielded 27,000,000 hectolitres^ and at 
piesent 37,000,000, so that the inopoition per head is at any 
rate not lowei than it was ^ And if we take into considera- 
tion that a number of useful agiicultuial pioducts weie at 
that time unknown, that a violent controversy was earned 
on about the wholesoineness of potatoes, that the forests 
weie allowed to run to waste far more than at the piesent 
day,^ we shall not be astonished that the best statist of 
modern France estimates the vegetable product of the French 
soil (which now exceeds in value the sum of 6,000 millions) 
at not more than 2,000 millions at the^peiiod before the Re^o 
lution.^ The importance of this fact is sufficiently e\ident, 
and we may gam an idea of the state of the population befoie 
1789 by remembexmg that even now the total consumption 
ot food m Fiance is not gi eater in pioportion to the popula- 
tion than in Piussia, and much less than in England ^ 

Respecting commeice, the thud gieat branch of national 
wealth, I have but little to say I am not aware that any 
statistical data exist of the internal traffic of France befoie 

1 Moreau oe Yoiines, from contemporary sources I have followed him 
because space does not allovi me to gi\ e my reasons for thinking a much more 
unfavorable state of things in 1770 liurhly probable 

2 “ Memoire remis anx Notables, 1781 , Young's “ Travels/' 2d ed vol n 
p 106, Moreau, “ Agriculture/’ 366 

3 The calculation of Young agrees with this Tolosan, Uedeley d’Agier, 

Lavoisier, make amounts higher (Boiteau, de la Trance en 1789,” 

p 481, compares their statements ) But the uncertainty of their calculations 
IS very perceptible 

^ Communications from the Prussian Statistical Bureaus, 1861, 
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the Revolution, it was, no doubt, smaller than at the pies- 
ent day, in consequence of the multitude of inland duties 
And with regaid to the foreign commerce of the earlier 
period, we have no means of dividing the sum totals which 
lie before us into the \alue of the raw materials and the cost 
of manufactuie, on the one hand, and the clear piofits of 
trade, on the other. It must suffice us to gain a general idea 
of the relation between the two peiiods fiom the summaiy 
statement that in the custom-house registeis immediately 
befoie the Revolution the annual imports aie stated at 

576.000. 000, and the exports at 540,000,000, while as early 
as 1836 the former amounted to 905,000,000, and the latter 
to 961,000,000, and m 1857 both impoits and exports had 
iisen to a value of moie than 1,800,000,000 Taking all in 
all, therefore, Fiance under the old monarchy was four times 
as poor in manufactuies, thiee times as poor m agncultuie, 
and more than three times as pooi in commerce, as it is in 
the present day. We must bear this result well in mind 
when we try to form a judgment lespecting the finances of 
the ancien regime A budget of six hundred millions 
weighed as heavily upon the lesouices of the counti} at that 
period as a budget of 1,800,000,000 would now, and conse- 
quently a deficit of 100,000,000 was equivalent to one of 

300.000. 000 in our own times Such a deficit actually 
existed wffien Louis XYI mounted the thione It is theie- 
foie easy to conceive that his attention should he stiongly 
turned to the restoration of the balance between income and 
expenditure, and that liis vain endeavors in this direction 
should shake the fabric of the State to its veiy foundation 

A whole volume would be necessary to detail the different 
schemes of leform which weie brought forwaid between the 
accession of Louis XVI and the outbieak of the Revolution 
It will be sufficient for our purpose to notice the chief points, 
which have an impoitant beaiing on the antecedents and the 
actual ev’ents of that mighty movement 

Loins XVI himself, as no one can doubt who has ap- 
pioached the souices of the liistoiy of this period, entei^ed 
on the task of government with a heait full of piet\, pliilan- 
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thropy, and public spint He was earnest and pure-minded, 
penetrated by a sense of Ins own dignity and the responsi- 
bilities attached to it, and firmly resolved to close forever 
the infamous paths in which his predecessor had walked 

But unhappily, his capacity bore no pioportion to his good- 
will He was incapable of foimmg a decision, his education 
was deficient, he was awkwaid both in pei son and speech, 
and slow of comprehension As he had a veiy limited knowl- 
edge both of the people and the condition of his empiie, 
the selection of his mmisteis was, from the very outset, de- 
termined by accident, the influence of his aunts, his queen, 
or the contending court factions , and as he was immovable 
wherever moiality was concerned, but utteily helpless in the 
piactical execution of his ideas, his was just a case m which 
almost evei} thing depended on the aid of his neaiest ad- 
visers He possessed just sufficient sense of justice and 
benevolence to encouiage eveiy effoitfor useful lefoims, but 
lacked entiiely that firmness of an enlightened judgment 
which knows how to bring about a positive result in spite of 
the opposition of existing inteiests The inevitable conse- 
quences soon showed themselves Anarchy, which under 
Louis XY had leigned in the minds of men, now broke 
foith into overt acts The sufferings of the people, which 
individuals had hitherto borne in silent apathy, now occupied 
the attention of the masses 

The same chance vhich in his reign directed the manage- 
ment of public business had gi\en him, as Ins first minister, 
Tuigot, the gieatest refoimci of the day. 

This great ministei’s stiokes fell heavily on the existing 
system m every diiection Among his measures we find free 
trade in corn, abolition of the eoivie in the countiy distiicts, 
liberation ol trade fiom the tiammels of the guilds, the elec- 
tion of the a numbei of improvements and 

alleviations in the mode of laismg the public taxes, and a 
prospect held out to all possessois of pioperty, of a gradual 
increasing shaie in political rights, and it is under these 

1 An institution for lending money for the furtherance of manufactures and 
commerce 
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heads that the restless activity of this libeial statesman may 
be best aiianged, We may easily conceue that there was 
scaicely one of the piivileged classes which did not consider 
its pievioiis existence impel liled 
Opposition lose m e\eiy quarter, the com tiers, the parlia- 
ments, the landed anstociacy, and the membeis of the guilds 
all thiew themselves into an attitude ot defence with noisy 
zeal The contest penetrated into the royal familj itself, — 
Louis’s younger brothei, Count Chailes of Aitois, abused 
the ministei, who, he said, was undei mining the aiistocracy, 
the prop and lampait of the throne, and a cousin of the king, 
the rich and abandoned Philip, Duke of Orleans, began, 
amid the general excitement, to play the demagogue on his 
own account Then for the fiist time a spectacle was seen 
in Pans which was subsequently repeated in ever daiker 
colois, — the spectacle of the police authorities of the capital 
stilling up the mob against the crown, and on this occasion 
in the inteiest of the piinleged classes 
At fiist Louis XVI declared that he and Turgot were the 
only ti lends of the people, and stood firm against the parlia- 
ment of Pans and the sheet iioteis, but he was not pi oof 
against the feebleness of his own chaiacter and the weaiing 
influence of those by whom he was daily surrounded After 
an administration of neaily a yeai and a half Tuigot was 
obliged to }ield to the reaction of the aneien and 

almost all his ci cations collapsed at once Then followed a 
long period of experiments and palliatues, the successors 
of Till got would gladly have gone on in the broad hack of 
traditional privileges if their increasing financial difficul- 
ties had left them any peace It was just at this time that 
Louis resolved to support the North Americans against Eng- 
land, which he leally did against his own will and the views 
of his ministers, who dieaded the expense of a great wai, and 
clearly saw that the emancipation of the colonies would not 
weaken England But the undefined longing for freedom, 
and the liberal political doctrines which had taken root far 
and wide in the land prevailed over the scruples of the 
king and his counsellors The Marquis of Lafayette, then i 
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tall, light-haired youth, lull of vanity and ambition, who, on 
account of Ins ungraceful manners, had no success at court, 
fitted out a ship at his own expense and sailed acioss the 
Atlantic A number of influential peisons cued out for 
vengeance upon England tor the humiliation sustained in the 
Seven Yeais’ War, in a word, the warlike paity earned 
their point, and wai was declaied against England The 
consequence to Fiance was a rapid spread of democratic 
sentiments on the American pattern The followers of 
Rousseau were triumphant , here, they said, might be seen the 
possibility of a demociacy on a bioad basis, — the construc- 
tion ot a State on the foundation of the natural lights of 
man Another consequence of the wai was to throw tiesh 
burdens on the public exchequer The minister of finance 
at this time was Necker, a native of Geneva Having come 
to Pans as a pooi cleik, he had iisen by his talents and skill 
in business to the position of a rich banker, and with great 
self-complacency had made his house the i endezvou% oi the 
moie distinguished members of the liberal paity By his 
influence with the bourse he piocuied a certain degree of 
credit for the State, and laised loan after loan to the amount 
of five bundled millions, without an} Increase of the taxes, 
or any provision lor a liquidation of the debt incurred 
This was evidently sacrificing the future to the piescnt, since 
the deficit became laiger e\ery yeai, as the inteicst of the 
public debt increased Neckei had the real meat of bring- 
ing some of the departments ot finance into better oidei , he 
enjoyed for the time being unbounded popularity, and basked 
with delight in the unuersal acknowledgment that he was 
the greatest statesman in Europe Public confidence was 
fieely given to a minister who endeavoied to found his ad- 
ministiation on credit alone, — that is, on the confidence of 
mankind He was looked on as a peifect hero when he 
introduced, with good lesults, proMncial assemblies into 
Berry and Guienne, and soon afterwaids, breaking through 
all the traditions of the ancient monaichy, published a de- 
tailed, but unfortunately very inexact and highly colored 
report on the state of the finances But as he nowheie laid 
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the axe to the root of the evil, he only roused a iiiimber of 
powerful mteiests by liis attempts at iniiovation, but was 
utteily uaable to close the source of financial confusion 
He, too, soon saw no othei means of recovery but limitation 
of the budget, and economy in the expenses of the court, by 
avowing which he made himself hateful to all the grandees 
of the antechambei, and was deprived of his office m May, 
1781 After two insignificant and inexpenenced ministers 
had exhausted their strength m the years immediately 
following, the intendant of Lille, the gifted but frivolous 
Calonne, was called to the helm He began with the propo- 
sition that whoever wished for credit must cultivate luxury, 
and he renewed the prodigality of the court in the st}le of 
Louis XV After matters had gone on in this jubilant 
course for some} ears, and the public debt had been increased 
by four hundred millions, and the taxation by twenty-one 
millions, the rum of the country became palpable at the be- 
ginning of the year 1787, and the catastrophe inevitable 

Let us here cast a glance at the budget of the ancien 
rSifime^ the disorder of Avhich wms to give the signal of con- 
vulsion to eveiy quaiter of the cuilized world After 
Necker and Calonne, the Notables and the Reiolution, have 
quarrelled about its contents wuth equal mendacity, this 
budget now lies m its most seciet details befoie the eyes of 
the histoiical mquirei ^ 

And first, with regard to the national income, which, as 
IS well known, amounted to about five hundred millions be- 
fore 1789, nearly eight hundied under Napoleon, and then 
mci eased during the period between 1815 and 1848 to 1,500 
million fiancs However definite these figures may appear, 
we can by no means draw a conclusion from them as to the 
cheapness of the lespective modes of government above- 
mentioned We have already observed that m proportion to 
the national wealth a taxation of five hundred millions be- 
fore 1789 would be about equivalent to one of 1,500 millions 
at the present day In the next place, we must make several 
additions to the round sum of five hundied millions 

^ Bailly, “ Hist financ de la France,” u 278 
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The income of the State in the year 1785 was calculated 
at five liundzed and fifty-eight millions, to which were added 
toity-one millions moie foi the local administration of the 
piovinces, a sum vhich was nevei paid into the tieasury, but 
immediately expended in the different places wheie it was 
raised Thus we find that the nation was bearing an annual 
buiden of fiom five handled and ninet} -nine to six handled 
millions At the same time the Church, whose expenses now 
figuie in the budget of the State, laised one hundred and 
thiity-thiee millions in tithes, and sixteen millions m other 
dues and off ei mgs ^ The fees, which served as a complement 
to the judicial salaries, amounted to twenty-nine millions,^ 
the seigniois raised about 2,500,000 in tolls of various kinds, 
and at least 37,000,000 in stamp duties ^ I pass over the 
feudal lents and seiMces, the valuation of which is quite 
impossible These, from then very nature, cannot be taken 
into account in speaking of the public burdens, and may \ery 
well be set off against the moitgage debts of the modern 
peasant piopiietois 

The items already mentioned, however, in addition to 
some of a similar charactei, amounted to two hundred and 
eighty millions, so that the French people had at that peiiod 
to bear a total annual taxation of eight hundred and eighty 
millions If we compaie this sum with the national wealth, 
we may unhesitatingly set it down as equivalent to an 
amount of 2,400 millions at the piesent da} , it follows, 
therefore, that from the time of Louis XV to that of Napo- 
leon III there existed but one goveinment in Fiance which 
appropiiated to itself a still larger propoiti on to the public 
income than the aneien rei/me^ and that one was the govern- 
ment of the Jacobins during the Reign of Terror The 
Empire, the Restoration, and Louis Philippe contented them- 


1 Louis Blanc, b in c 3, estimates them, according to other authorities, 
not at 16, but at 30 millions 

2 According to other estimates, 42 millions Boiteau, “ fetat de la France en 
178r^ Pans, 1861 

For the sake of brevity I use this term to denote all the fees paid on change 
of property, e g , lodSf relods, gumlSj etc 
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selves with far smaller sums , here, too, feudalism finds its 
counterpait among the socialists 

When we inquiie into the distiibution of these taxes 
among the different classes of the people, we discovei a glar- 
ing inequality The higher lanks were not indeed exempt 
fiom taxation, but they were in many respects favored Of 
the taxes on consumption, which weie valued at tliiee bun- 
dled and eight millions, they boie of couise a full shaie, but 
of the land and capitation taxes (one hundied and seventy- 
one millions) they ought, as was discovei ed dining the 
Revolution, to have paid, on a fair distiibution, thiity-three 
millions more than they actually did In the next place 
the maintenance of the public loads, which weie entirely 
kept up by means of the ooivee^ at a cost of twenty millions, 
and furthei, the expenses of the provincial militia, about six 
and one fourth millions, lested entiiely on the shouldeis of 
the lower classes If we take into consideration the foity 
millions quoted above, which the seigniois received from the 
peasants, the fact that the pooiei classes of every town weie 
responsible foi the taxes oi their commune^ even when their 
rich fellow-citizens escaped payment by the pui chase of 
privileged offices, and lastly, the scandalous iinfaiiness in 
the imposition of the taxes on consumption to which the 
helpless multitude was subjected by then supeiiois, we shall 
easily imdei stand the tiiumphant fury with which, in 1789 , 
the peasants moie especially received the joyful intelligence 
of the uttei destruction of the system above described* 

Great asAvas the proportion which it exacted of the national 
income, the government found itself, nevertheless, in a state 
of ever-mci easing need and embarrassment Disorder on the 
one side and selfishness on the other scattered its treasures 
to the wind The case was the same m the financial admin- 
istration as in that of justice, no one had ever tned to oi- 
ganize it on any grand piinciple of wise adaptation to the 
end in view, on the contraiy, a number of isolated jurisdic- 
tions, distinguished from one another according to proMiices 
01 sources of income or the destination of the funds in ques- 
tion, existed side by side, interfering with each othei’s 
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operations and destroying all responsibility The amount of 
arreais due the tieasury, equal perhaps to half the annual 
budget, not even the Revolution has been able to ascertain, 
and it could only get hold of the profits ol the farmers of the 
revenue by means of the guillotine When once familiarized 
with deficits the government soon fell into the stream of 
floating debts The anticipation of the revenue of futuie 
years, at a usurious discount paid to the collectois them- 
selves, the putting off the payment of debts which had fallen 
due, and the omission of expenditure prescribed by law, 
weie the cause of equally enormous losses, when the day for 
liquidation at last arrived How widely this confusion 
spiead may be gathered fiom the actual cash accounts of the 
year 1785 By the side of the regular income of the treas- 
ury, of not quite thiee hundred and fifty-seven millions, 
there is another account of four hundred and ninety-three 
millions income and foui bundled and seven millions ex- 
pendituie, consisting of items vhich belong either to the 
earlier oi later years of the peiiod between 1781 and 1787; 
so that the sum total amounts to nearly eight hundred and 
fifty millions We see what a field was opened to specula- 
tors and the lovers of plunder, and to what a state such pro- 
ceedings had reduced the prosperity of an empii'e which, a 
hundred years earlier and twenty years later, dictated its 
will to Euiope as a law 

The last feature m this State economy which reveals to us 
its character is the hind of expendituie in which these treas- 
ures collected with so much difficulty weie employed The 
expenses of the court were stated in the official budget at 
thiity-throe or thirty-five millions, but they were in leality 
forty millions, which did not include the royal hunting ex- 
peditions and jouineys, the salaries of the great officers of 
the court, or the maintenance of the royal palaces The war 
office, the cost of which Neckei states at ninety-nuie millions 
and Calonne at one hundred and fourteen millions, received 
one hundred and thirty-one millions, of which rather more 
than thii’ty-nme millions went to the administration, forty- 
four millions for the pay and commissariat of the tioops, 
and forty-six millions for the salaries of the officers. 
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Entiielj removed fiom all ministeiial calculation were the 
money oideis of the king himself “for presents, etc., to 
courtieis, to the minister of finance and magistiates, repay- 
ment of foreign loans, mteiest and discount to the treasuiy 
officials, remission of certain peisonal taxes, and unforeseen 
expenses of every kind ’’ This class of expenditure, which is 
well chaiacteiized by the aho\e heading, amounted in 1785 
to one handled and thirty-six millions, in other years the 
sum was rather smaller, but Ave may fairly assume that the 
annual average was more than one hundred millions ^ And 
while we thus see nothing but abundance and superfluity 
among the highest classes of society, the budges and loads 
are only set down at four millions , the public buildings at 
scai'cely two millions, and the scientific institutions at 
rathei more than one million , tor which objects the budget 
of 1832 and the following years granted fifty-nine millions ^ 
The hospitals and foundling institutions receii'ed six millions 
from the vState, six from the Chuich, and had a revenue of 
twenty-four millions of their own ; while the benevolent in- 
stitutions of modem France (1882) had an annual sum of one 
hundred and nineteen millions at their disposal In shoit, 
whatevei poition of the financial affaiis of this feudal state 
we investigate, we aiiive at the same result, and find the 
people sepaiated into two great classes, one of which was 
enriched at the cost of the other 

But as every such draining of the wealth of a nation bears 
within itself the germs of rum, by drying up on the one 
hand the sources of income, and increasing on the other the 
passion for extravagance, the government found itself at the 
end of 1786 in the following condition the regular annual 
income was three hundred and twenty-seven millions, the 
annual expenditure according to the treasury accounts 
amounted to thiee hundred and forty millions , in addition 
to this there weie twenty-seven millions for pensions and 
seventy-two millions of urgent arrears from former years, 

1 TVe arnre at this result from the debates of the “Assemblee Constitu- 
ante’^ (m April, 1790) on the pensions, the ordonnances a comptantj and the livre 
rouge Louis Blanc gives a number of details from these mb iv, c 5 
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and lastly, in the year 1787 theie was a loss of twenty-one 
millions from the cessation of a tax which had only been 
imposed for a peiiod ending with that yeai The deficit, 
theiefoie, amounted to one hundred and ninety-eight mil- 
lions. Up to this time the government had helped itself by 
all the artifices, both bad and good, of a credit strained to the 
very utmost and now utterly exhausted An increase of the 
taxes was not to be thought of on account of the enoimous 
burdens by which the nation was alieady ciushed Under 
these circumstances Calonne, with genial fiivolity, recuired 
to the seiious and noble plans of Tuigot 

He had hitheito lived on the favor of the piivileged 
classes, he now endeavoied b}' sacrificing them to lelieie 
the commonwealth He congratulated the State on hai ing 
within it so many great abuses, b} the lemoval of which new 
souices of prospeiity might be opened 

The opposition which Turgot had met with was of course 
diiected with redoubled fury against Calonne. A closely 
crow’-ded thiong of privileges rose tumultuously against his 
plans The court nobility, the provincial estates, the tax- 
collectors, the couits of law, the police officers, the council- 
lors of the commxiney and the heads of the guilds, took up 
the contest against the will of the king and his ministers 
But the development of modem ideas had made such piogiess 
that the paities competed with one another foi the powei of 
public opinion The ministry itself emancipated the pi ess 
in order to expose the advocates of the old system to the na- 
tional contempt The young nobles of the court and in the 
provinces armed the mob of Pans and the peasants of 
Auvergne against the mmisteis, and instigated them to vio- 
lent excesses An assembly of aiistociatic notables, to 
whom Calonne submitted his schemes of refoim, refused 
their assent, claimed the right of inspecting and superm* 
tending every depaitment of the public service, and ended by 
declaiung that, as they were nominees of the king and not 
representatives of the nation, they were not competent to 
make new grants Immediately after their dismissal the 
pailiament of Pans, which next to the ministry was the 
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highest authority m the State, brought forward, as a positive 
demand, what the notables had only negatively suggested. 
In a formal deciee they demanded that an Assembly of 
the States -general should be called, — an Assembly which 
the monarchy had dispensed with for two hundred years 
The ministry at fiist leceued this proposal with great dis- 
favor, but as the want of money grew more and more uigent, 
the alluiing hope arose in their minds of finding in the 
States-geneial, which was chiefly composed of buigheis, a 
powerful support against the piivileged classes We shall 
never understand the extiaoidmary success ot the fiist revo- 
lutionary movements, unless we bear in mind what a laige 
shaie m the government of the country was possessed by 
the higher orders and the coipoiations, and how they now 
mutually sought each other’s destruction 

Calonne was not long able to make head against this noisy 
opposition The last of the man) blows which caused his 
fall was dealt by the queen, whom he afterwards peisecuted 
with inextinguishable hatred. His successoi, Biienne, after 
a violent contest with the parliaments, resigned his office 
wdien the convocation of the States-general had already been 
determined on, and the national bankruptcy virtually pro- 
claimed Louis had recouise to Necker again, who really 
relieved the financial embarrassment for the moment, and 
recognizing the necessity of a liberal policy, fixed the meeting 
of the States-general for the 27th of April, 1789 The fer- 
ment, which owing to the preceding disputes had for the first 
time since the religious wars penetrated the mass of the peo- 
ple, increased from hour to hour. The agitation was princi- 
pally caused by the question whethei the States-geneial should 
meet as befoie m three separate chambeis, or foim a single 
assembly, in which the tiers etat should have a double number 
of votes On this point the hitherto allied opposition parties 
differed, the aristociats advocating the separation, the liberals 
the union of the three estates Necker, with great want of 
tact, betrayed his own views by assigning the double number 
of votes to the tieis etat^ while he induced the goi eminent to 
observe an obstinate silence on the mam point in question. 
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The public debates on this subject were all the more violent in 
consequence of this reticence, and in Bietagne it came to an 
open civil wai between the nobility and the burgheis 
The ladical elements in France saw that then time for ac- 
tion was come, and the gieat dearness of piovisions which 
pi e\ ailed dm mg the winter months placed a large numbei of 
desperate men at the disposal ol every conspirator In Pans 
the leiolutionary demagogues gathered round the agents 
of the Duke of Oileans, and at the end of Apnl tried then 
stiength 111 a sanguinary stieet not, which was professedly 
diiected against the usurious avarice of a rich manufacturei, 
but leallj had no other object than to intimidate the mod- 
el ate party before the impending election ot the States- 
geneial ^ In other respects external quiet still pievailed 
in the provinces, but the feiensli agitation of men’s minds 
increased with eveiy day, and in this state of things the 
elections by almost nniveisal suffiage began to be held 
Every electoral college was to intiust its mstiuctions and 
complaints to its deputies, according to mediaeval custom 
In every distiict, therefoie, a long list of abuses was diawn 
up and examined and bi ought home to the minds of the 
people at large by means of discussion A modern bistoiian 
has justly observed that these complaints do not lea\e a sin- 
gle paiticle of the ancien rSgime untouched, that eieiythmg 
was rejected by the restless desire of innovation, and that 
unfortunately neither the possibility noi the method of in- 
troducing reforms is anywheie pointed out Resolution, 
unnersal and radical resolution, speaks m every line of 
these documents Theie was but one thought thiough the 
whole of Fiance, that theneefoi ward a new eia was to com- 
mence for the people and the empiie, and that the woik be- 
gun must be completed in spite of every opposition. 

While the millions in e\ery part of the country were thus 
emancipating themselves from the bonds of 'traditional law, 
uncertain about their future, but firm in then resolution to 
proceed, the go\ernment was daily sinking more and moie 

^ Tins has been clearly and concisely shown by Croker m his “ Essays on 
the French Revolution/’ p 50. 
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into litter helplessness It had indeed a presentiment of the 
dangeis which would accompany the bieaking out of the 
new epoch, but its destitution was so complete that it eagerly 
longed foi the commencement of the crisis Money, one of 
the gieat factors of mateiial powei, was not to he found m 
its coffeis, and even the othei, the aimy, was alieady 
affected by the general process of dissjolution This is pei- 
haps the most important ciicumstance with respect to the 
subsequent couise of the French Revolution, and its diffeience 
fiom all those which have since taken place in Europe. The 
leason is simple enough, the Piench aimy was in the main 
oiganued according to the same piinciples as the other de- 
paitments of the State, and like them had been thoroughly 
unhinged by the contests between the crown and the feudal 
ordeis long befoie the breaking out of the Revolution The 
nobility alone were eligible foi commissions in the army, 
and though single exceptions to this rule leally occuned, yet 
the monopoly was actually limited by a law of 1781 to noble- 
men of foui descents Twenty-seven regiments belonged to 
foreign or native giandees, and in these the owner of each 
legiment appointed the colonel from a list drawn up by the 
minister at war, and the colonel appointed the other officeis 
The influence of the king’s government, theiefore, in the 
selection of officers, was limited to the composition of the 
list of candidates for the single office of colonel In the other 
di\ isions of the army, indeed, the highest rank was in the gift 
of the king alone, but of the other commissions only one half 
were liestowed by the king and the other halt by the colonel 
The officer moieo\er received his commission, after giving 
pi oofs of his fitness, on payment of a sum of money, it was a 
pill chase for life, as m the case of the courts of law it was a 
pill chase of an hereditary light The duty of unconditional 
obedience was not indeed abrogated by this system, but it 
was inevitable, especially under a weak government, that the 
coips of officers should feel itself, what it really was, a pait 
of that great aristociacv which shared with the king the 
ruling power of Fiance m every depaitment of public life 
The contest between this nobility and the ministry, by which 
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the last years of the aneien regime were filled, mast, there- 
fore, have had a deep effect apon the army It freqaently 
occaired that the officers, like the judges, with their colonels 
at then head, lefused obedience. And as in the lural dis- 
tiicts the opposition of the aristocracy was followed by ex- 
citement among the peasants, and the opposition ot the 
towns by excitement^ among the artisans, so in the case of 
the aimy the popalar movement found its way into the minds 
of the soldiers, and opeiated side by side with the class re- 
sistance of the officers The common soldieis had felt the 
oppiession of the ancien ^^gime perhaps more deeply than the 
peasants themselves, for they were starving on a pay of ten 
sous, while countless sums were employed in rich endow- 
ments for 1,171 geneials They suffered all the insolence 
of the nobility towards the canaille^ embittered by the weight 
of a seveie and often biutal discipline, and, like their fellow- 
citizens, they looked forwaid to the meeting of the States- 
general as the signal of liberation from intolerable slavery 
The numbei of legiments on which the government could 
reckon was extremely small The bands of discipline weie 
loosened in every rank, the officers inveighed against the 
despotisnl of the ministers, and the soldieis promised one 
another to do nothing against the people 

The ancient polity, theietore, was destioyed by its own 
internal discord and dissolution befoie a single i evolutionary 
woi d had been uttered The govei nment was destitute of money 
and troops to defend its position, and the feudal seigniois, 
though they had impoitant individual rights, had no general 
organization which could enable them to replace the govern- 
ment As soon as public opinion, which, guided by radical 
theories, emphatically rejected both the government and the 
aristocracy, obtained an organ ot power in the States-general 
it only needed to declare its will, nay, only to give expies- 
sion to the facts before them, and the old system hopelessly 
collapsed m its own rottenness What was to follow no man 
at that time was able to foiesee As most men were ex- 
tremely lU-mformed respecting the condition of the country, 
they indulged m hopes which were all the more ardent in 
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proportion as they were undefined But there were many 
who knew the poverty and brutality of the masses, the bitter 
hatied between rich and poor, and the selfish immoiahty of 
the upper classes, and looked, some with ambitious pleas- 
ure, others with patriotic anxiety towards a stormy future. 
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IV. 

THE EDICTS OF STEIN AND HARDENBERG 

THE EMANCIPATING EDICT OF STEIN 
From Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, ^ Vol I pr 287-297 

1807 . 

T CALL by this name the gi eat edict which was signed on 
the 9th of Octobei, that is, only five days after Stem had 
received his poweis, not solely because it contains the pio\i- 
Sion that fiom a certain date theie shall be only free peisons 
in the States of the King of Piussia It is indeed to be le- 
inaiked that the principal authois of the measure aie so 
intoxicated with the piidc of being the bestoweis of fieedom 
upon bondsmen that they forget to remaik how much more 
and how many other emancipations they accomplished by 
the same act Stein’s oim account of the edict of October 
runs as follows — 

^^The measures adopted to reach the above-mentioned geneial 
object weie — 

(1) Abolition of personal seifdom in the Prussian Monaichy 
bv an Edict of Octobei, 1S07, it was decieed that trom October 
8t]i, 1809 (siGj it should be 1810), personal seifdom with its con- 
sequences, especially the very oppressive obligation of menial sei- 
vice, should be abolished, but the obligations of the peasant, as 
far as they tloved from bis possession of property, remained unal- 
tered It was reserved for the Chancellor Haidenbeig’s love of 
innovation (on the advice of a H Scharrenweber, a dreamer who 
died m a madhouse at Eberbach in 1820) to transform in 1811 the 
relations of the landlord to the peasant class, and its innei family 
relations in a manner pernicious to it, in this I had no share. 

(2) The transformation of the peasants on the Domain in East 
and West Prussia into free proprietors ’’ 


1 University Press, Cambridge, Eng , 1870. 
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Here not a word is said of any changes made by the Edict 
of October except those which affected the peasant It is 
the same aspect of the edict which inteiests Schon. This 
edict, he says, ^^has made the figure ot the king stand 
higher, since he is hencefoith no longer a king of slaves, but 
of free men. ’’ And again — 

^^Tlms came into existence the law of Oct 9tli, 1807, that 
Habeas Corpus Act of oui State The idea of freedom had begun 
to live With ninety-nine hundredths of the people it made a 
deep and elevating impression, the few fiiends of slavery intiigued 
and murmuied no doubt a good deal, so tliat, accoiding to *Elhedi- 
ger^s stoiy, a prejudiced man said at the Beilin Casino after read- 
ing the law, ‘Eather thiee battles of Aueistadt than such a ^ 
But the king stood firm, and God maintained the right ’’ 

In stating pretty strongly his claims to be consideied the 
real author of the law, Schon uses language which shows that 
he IS thinking almost exclusively of this part of it All 
else that I did m life,” he sa\s, “was as nothing eompaied 
to calling into life the idea of freedom ” Only from one 
casual expression do we leain that he even knew that the 
measure had another side, where he says, “I lepresented that 
heieditaiy serfdom, that scourge of our country, must be 
bi ought to an end, and that a proclamation of fiee tiade in 
landed property would be sufficient to promote mateiial 
interests ” 

Here we are suddenly introduced to something quite new, 
and very different from the abolition of serfdom, namely, 
free trade m landed property 

Up to a ceitain point it is tiue that these two things coin- 
cide One pait of the bin den of serfdom lay in the incapac- 
ity of the serf to alienate his land, but this is a small matter. 
The proclamation of fiee trade m land affected all classes of 
society at once, and the upper and middle classes much more 
than the peasantiy When, therefore, we observe that the 
edict of the 9th of October^ at the same time that it abolished 
personal seifdom, removed all the piincipal restrictions that 
interfered with traffic in land, we see that it is in fact not a 
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Single law, but two laws in one, and two laws of such mag- 
nitude that each by itself might be considered equivalent to 
a social 1 evolution 

But when we look closer still we discover that the edict 
goes even luither, and should be rather described as thiee- 
fold than as twofold Englishmen aie only too familiar with 
the notion of a depressed class of agricultural laboreis, but 
such depression may he of two kinds, and may spring from 
two very different causes We are not to suppose that the 
peasantry of Prussia weie in a condition resembling that of 
our own laborers any further than as it was bad The evils 
afflicting the Piussian peasantry were those arising out of 
status ; those which afflict English laborers arise mainly out 
of contiact The English laborei is nominally fiee and at 
liberty to carry his industrj to the best maiket, he is le- 
duced to real dependence by his inability to make a favorable 
bargain foi himself. The Piiissian peasant was nominally 
a serf, but m leality some very important rights were se- 
cured to him We are not to suppose, foi instance, that cruel 
punishments were allowed, or that he was subject to the ca- 
piice of the landlord He was far moie of a proprietor than 
the English laborer, for, though on a degiading teniue, he 
did for practical pm poses own land Noi weie his inteiests 
neglected as those of a freeman, who is supposed able to take 
care of himself, may be neglected Not only was he a mem- 
ber of an ancient and organized village community, but the 
Government also took, and was obliged to take, the greatest 
possible interest in his class, foi these serfs weie neither 
moie nor less than the Prussian army 

Now it might very plausibly be maintained that the pro- 
clamation of free tiade in land would not create a happy 
peasant class, but would simply substitute for a peasantry 
laboiing under certain evils that class of famished drudges 
whom we know m England, and who if they cannot be called 
serls can still less be called peasants, for a peasant properly 
so called must have a peisonal interest in the land Hence 
the conservative opponents of Stein, such as Marwitz, actually 
declare that there existed no slavery oi seifdom in the land 
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when he piofessed to abolish it, but “that it then for the 
fiist tune began to appeal, namely, the serfdom of the small 
holder towards the ci editor, of the poor and sick towards the 
police and the work-houses , ” and again, “ that with the pro- 
clamation of free trade disappeaied the pievious secuiity of 
the peasantry in their holdings Every iich landownei could 
now buy them out and send them off, fortunately, scaicely 
anybody was rich any longer ' ’’ 

These were the ciiticisms of the conservative party, which 
might have been veiy tiuly applicable to a simple measme 
of free trade in land But the edict of October had m fact 
taken account of the danger, and contained an e:!ipress pro- 
vision to meet it Hence, as I have said, it was actually a 
till eef old enactment, for not only did it first abolish serfdom, 
and secondly, establish free tiade m land, but, thudly, it 
endeavored to guaid the peasantry against the dangei, which 
in so many countiies has proved seiious, of being gradually 
driven out or turned fiom proprietois into wage-receivers by 
the effects of the unequal competition to which they are 
exposed 

At the same tune that we carefully distinguish these 
different enactments all included in one legislative edict, 
let us be as careful to remark what was not included in it. 
Englishmen are apt to attribute to the legislation of Stein all 
the innovations introduced m this period In particular it 
has been supposed that he created the peasant-propiietorship 
of modem Prussia But this he did not do, except, as he 
says in the passage quoted above, on the Domain Lands of 
West and East Prussia. Proprietors in a certain sense the 
peasantiy were before this edict, that is, they cultivated 
land for themselves, and with a considerable sense of secur- 
ity; proprietois in the full sense they were not, because they 
held of a landlord to whom they owed various dues and 
services Now Stein’s edict altered the nature of these ser- 
vices, and abolished the most oppressive, but it did not 
destroy the rights of the landlord or leave the peasant sole 
master of the land he cultivated. It was reserved for 
Hardenberg to do this by an edict issued on Sept. 14, 1811,. 
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aad it should be noticed that Stein expressly declines to ac- 
cept any responsibility for this innovation Again, it is not 
to be supposed that the piOMSion just mentioned, by which 
Stein tiled to prevent the absorption of the small holdings by 
the gieat piopiietois, has actually pioved the means of pre- 
serving the peasant class in Prussia , for all this passed away 
with the legislation of Haidenbeig, and it has been by its 
own vitality", and not by State interfeience, that peasant- 
propiietorship has maintained itself, 

Fuither, it is to be lemarked that Stein is quite accurate 
when he describes his Land Reform as not consisting solely 
in the edict of Octobei, but as including also anothei quite 
distinct act of legislation, which applied only to the piov- 
inces of East and West Piussia This act belongs to July, 
1808, and is confined not simply to the peasants of these two 
pi'OAinces, but to a paiticular class of peasants, namely, 
those sometimes called immediate peasants, oi in other words 
those who, living on the Royal Domains, had no other land- 
loid but the king It is evident that the Government could 
deal with these more easily than with those peasants whose 
condition it could not improve without meddling with the 
rights of another class The extreme distress in which 
these two provinces lay, and which the Government was in 
no condition to relieve directly, was the justification for 
granting piivileges to these particular immediate peasants, 
which foi the moment weie not extended to those of the 
other provinces 

Such then, defined in general terms, was the extent of 
this reform. It needs, howevei, a much closer description. 
In the fiist place the readei must guaid against a misappie- 
hension of the phrase “liee trade in land’’ into which he is 
likely to be led by his English experience. Free hade in 
land IS also a cry of our own leformers, but we must beware 
of supposing that what they call for is the same thing that 
was granted in Prussia by Stem’s edict. The complaint in 
England is that a number of practical obstructions pi event 
land from being the object of such free purchase and sale as 
other commodities Much of the land of the country,* it is 
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said, IS in the hands of peisons who m family settlements 
have given up the light to alienate it, the system under 
which landed piopeity is com eyed is so cumbious and ex- 
pensive as to deter people fiom tiansactions of the kind, 
and lastly by recognizing the principle of primogeniture with 
respect to land and not with lespect to personal piopeity in 
cases of intestacy, the law itself countenances the notion that 
landed piopeity stands in a class by itself, and is not to be 
dealt with oi tiansterred as it it weie purely a commodity, 
Now it is an instance of the confusing and misleading in- 
accuracy of oui paity cues, when the lemoial oi these 
restiictions is called free tiade in land Free tiade m other 
cases means the remoial of restiictions imposed by the law 
or by the government; but these restiictions aie of quite an- 
other kind. Only the last mentioned is the woik of the law, 
and it cannot m any proper sense be called a restiiction, for 
the only way m which it operates i estrictmgly is by lending 
the moial influence of the law to the support of a lestiictive 
system The cumbiousness ot our comeyancmg is meiely 
the lesult of the giadual way m which our land system has 
been foimed, and as to the s>fetem of settlements, so fai 
from being a lestnction ot iieedom, it is the direct lesult of 
freedom of contiact, — so much so that the reformeis them- 
selves demand an iiiteifeience of the law to prevent it, in 
other woids, wish to piomote what they call fiee trade by a 
new legal piohibition 

Now when Stem is said to have established free tiade in 
land the expiessioii is to be understood liteially The hin- 
diances to the sale and purchase ot land which he removed 
were not accidental practical obstacles, but formal lca:al pro- 
hibitions In the old law ot Piussia and in the Code of 
Fiedeiick or Allgememes Landrecht, which came into toice 
m 1794, it IS laid down that noble estates (adelige Guter) 
can only be held by nobles, and that persons of civic origin 
(buigerlicber Herkunft) can only acquire them by expiess 
permission of the sovereign In the same way peasant-land 
could, as a rule, only be held by peasants, and land belong- 
ing to towns only by citizens. We are familiar with the 
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idea of caste as applied to human beings, that is, of an nnab 
teiable BtatuB stamped upon a man from his birth; in Prussia 
it may be said that caste extended actually to the land, so 
that every rood of soil in the country was of a definite and 
unalterable lank, and, however it might change its owners, 
always lemamed either noble or citizen or peasant land. 
Now the fust innovation contained in Stein’s edict consisted 
in cancelling in the fewest and simplest words all the regu- 
lations which established caste in land. 

When the edict is examined more closely it will be seen 
to be much more comprehensive even than it was lepresented 
above when 1 pointed out how much more comprehensive it 
was than was commonly supposed, or than Stein himselt 
desciibed it. For at the same time that it abolishes caste 
in land it accomplishes another act of emancipation, which 
is in no way expressed in the phrase free tiade in land, it 
removes another quite distinct set of restrictions and abol- 
ishes caste in persons The Code of Piederick prohibited 
the nobleman from engaging in any occupation properly 
belonging to the citizen, and only allowed under certain 
conditions the citizen to pass into the class of peasants or 
the peasant into the class of citizens. The Nobles, the Citi- 
zens, the Peasants ; these were the three castes into which 
the Prussian population outside the professions was divided; 
into one or other of them each peison was born, and in the 
same, as a rule, he died To each caste was assigned its 
special pursuit. The Noble cultivated his estate and exer- 
cised junsdiction over the peasantry who held under him, 
though he could not himself hold or cultivate peasant-land , 
he also served the king m civil or military office. The 
Peasant cultivated his plot of ground rendering fixed sei vices 
to the lord and subject to his jurisdiction, and belonged at 
the same time to the rank and file of the army Between 
them stood the Citizen, holding a monopoly of trades and 
industiies which by law were confined, with few exceptions, 
to the towns. It is remarkable that the military profession 
was, for the most part, closed to him This must be borne 
in mind when we compare the Seven Years’ War with the 
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War of Liberation We have read of the fearful consump' 
tion of men caused by the Seven Yeais’ Wai, and of the 
desperate shifts of Fiederick to procure recruits, but we 
must undei stand that no levie en masse took^place then, and 
that the citizen class had scarcely any shaie m what was 
going forward This is the more to be noted because the 
connection between the citizen class and the learned class 
was closer than in othei countiies The learnmgj liteia- 
ture, and philosophy, which flourished so lemaikably in that 
age took the tone of the middle class, and a cunous result 
followed In the most military of all modem States, litera- 
ture, because it sprang fiom a class which enjojed an ex- 
emption from military seivice, and as a consequence, the 
tone of public feeling which is determined by liteiatuie, 
was in an especial degree wanting in the military spiiit, — 
Scharnhoist describes the army as being generally hated 
and despised, and Kant speaks with contempt of a man of 
education who had embiaced a military life, — and this fact 
goes some way to explain that phenomenon of a military 
State fighting exceptionally ill which we have so long had 
before us 

This state of society is very foieign to our ideas, and may 
perhaps, because we have no expeiience of it, fascinate some 
imaginations * No laissez faire heie, every man’s place is 
assigned to him from his hath, his occupations are pre- 
scribed, and a great taskmaster or earthly Providence stands 
at the head of the whole society, wdiich may be called army 
or nation at pleasure, since even the unmilitary citizens were 
regarded by the State principally as a sort of commissaiiat 
department And foi the immediate purpose of Frederick 
William I and Frederick the Great the system was well 
adapted, for that purpose was simply military A place for 
every man, and every man in his place, the ‘‘productive 
forces of the country perfectly inventoned and a debtor and 
creditor account of its resources kept , ” ^ by such a system 
the rulers could wield the whole force of the country most 
easily and certainly Nevertheless, the destruction of this 

1 Moner, 
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whole system by a stroke of Stein’s pen was now regaided as 
the gieatest of lefoims and the commencement oi the resto- 
lation of Piussia For it will be evident that the same sj^s- 
tem which concentiated so powerfully and measured so ex- 
actly the loices of the country at the same time entnely 
pi evented them from growing, not to mention the intellect- 
ual stagnation, outside the univeisity woild, which was pro- 
duced by such iigid uniformity of life A country in which 
no man can tollow his natural bent, take to agricultuic if he 
does not like tiade, oi to tiade if he does not succeed in agii- 
cultuie, IS eMdently not an industiial country Its mateiial 
lesources under such a system will remain undeveloped, and 
if it be a poor country, as Piussia was, the sj^stem will actu- 
ally in the end defeat its own object, foi such a coimtiy from 
mere poverty wull be weak in war. 

As the first section of the edict abolished wdiat I have 
called “caste in land,” so the second, consisting of about 
three hues, abolished caste in persons. And here it may 
peihaps be observed that I omitted above one principal cir- 
cumstance which made such sweeping changes so easy to 
Stem Before the Peace of Tilsit it would have been scarcely 
possible to cairy out such leforms, howevei much the ruleis 
might have been convinced ot their necessity Ficdeiick 
had shrunk from the emancipation of the sejtfs because he 
felt that it would introduce disoider into his aiiny, and foi' 
the same leason these reforms also would have been scaiccly 
piacticable so long as the army existed The disastei-s 
brought with them the compensation that they destroyed for 
a moment this incubus The necessity of maintaining a 
great position in Euiope, the necessity even of defending the 
country, ceased when the country actually fell into French 
occupation , and thus, as we may say, the building being down 
it was for the first time possible to mend a defect in the 
foundations. 

These leforms, favored as they were by circumstances and 
requiring but few lines in the edict, were yet much more 
fundamental and piegnaiit with consequences than any such 
practical reforms as may be called for in England to make 
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the purchase of land more easy. They weie a sort of Magna 
Charta to the Piussians, and Schon. might well ha^e applied 
to them the enthusiastic expie&sions which he keeps for the 
sections which emancipated the seif In v Ronne’s stand- 
aid text-book of Prussian Constitutional Law I find in the 
chaptei on Rights, under the first title, Freedom or Secuiity 
of the Pei son, that this tieedom is composed of three lights 
(1) the light of movement and fiec choice of abode (Fieizu- 
gigkeit), (2) the right of emigiation (Auswandeiungsiecht); 
(3) the iiylit of choosing a callmy ortiade (Fieie Wahl \on 
Bernf und Gewerbe), and this third light, we are informed, 
was given to the Prussians by the edict of October, 1807. 
The same is said of the fiist of the lights which go to make 
up the second title, namely, free right to the acquisition 
and possession of piopeity (Fieies Recht zum Erweibe und 
Besitze des Eighenthums) 

I proceed to give the text of this edict, the vast impor- 
tance of which will have by this time become cleai The 
less impoitant sections aie punted in a smallei tjpe, and of 
§§ III, and V , as puiely technical, only the heading is 
given 

Edict concerning the facilitation of possession and the free use of 
landed property^ as well as the personal relations of the inhali- 
tants of the country. 

W E, Frederick W illiam, b> the grace of God King of Prussia, &c , &.c , 

Make known heieb^ and give to undeistand Since the beginning of the 
peace We have been befoie all tliingb occupied with the caie for the de- 
piessed condition of Our faithful subjects, and the speediest restoiation 
and greatest impiovement of it We have heiem con&idertd that in the 
univasal need it pa^^scs the means at Our command to furnish help to each 
induidual, and jet We could not attain the object, and it accords equally 
with the imperative demands of justice and wuli the principles of a proper 
national econoniv,to remove all the hmdiances which hitherto prevented 
the individual fiom attaining the prosper ity which, according to the 
measure of his powers, he was capable of reachmo;, further. We have 
considered that the existing restrictions, partlj on the possession and en- 
jovment of landed property, paitly on the personal condition of the agii- 
cultural laboier, specially thwart Our benevolent pm pose and disable a 
great force which might be applied to the restoration of cultivation, the 
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foimer hj their prejudicial mduenee on the value of landed propeity and 
the credit of the piopiietoi, the lattei by diminishing the value of labor 
We purpose, therefore, to i educe both within the limits lequiied by the 
common well-being, and atcoidmgly ordain as follows — 

^ I Fieedom of Exchange in Land 

Every inhabitant of oni States is competent, without any limita- 
tion on the part of the State, to possess either as piopeity or pledge 
landed estates of eveiy kind the nobleman theiefoie to possess not 
only noble but also non-noble, citizen, and peasant lands of eveiy 
kind, and the citizen and peasant to possess not only citizen, peas- 
ant, and other non-noble, but also noble, pieces of land, without 
eithei the one or the othei needing any special permission foi any 
acquisition of land whatever, although, henceforward as before, 
each change of possession must be announced to the autlioiities 
§ II Eiee Choice of Occupation 
* Every noble is hencefoith permitted without any derogation from 
his position, to exercise citizen occupations, and eveiy citizen or 
peasant is allowed to pass from the peasant into the citizen class, 
or fiom the citizen into the peasant class 

§ III How fai a legal light of Pie-emption and a Fust Claim still 
exist 

§ TV Division of Lands 

Owners of Estates and Lands of all kinds, in themselves alienable eithei 
in Town or Countiy, are allowed, after due notice given to the pioiincial 
authoiity, with reseivation of the rights of Dnect Cieditois and of those 
who have the right of pre-emption (§ III ), to sepaiate the pnncipal estate 
and its pai ts, and m genei al to alienate piecemeal In the «^ame way Co- 
proprietors may divide among them property owned in common 

§ V Granting of Estates under Leases for a Long Term 

§ VI Extinction and Consolidation of Peasant Holdings 
When a landed proprietor believes himself unable to restoie or 
keep up the seveial peasant holdings existing on an estate which 
are not held by a heieditary tenure, whether of a long lease oi of 
copyhold, he is required to give information to the government of 
the province, with the sanction of which the consolidation, either 
of several holdings into a single peasant estate, or with demesne 
land, may be allowed as soon as hereditary seifdoin shall have 
ceased to exist on the estate The piovmcial Authoiities will he 
provided with a special instruction to meet these cases 

§ VII If, on the other hand, the peasant tenures are hered- 
itary, whether of long lease or of copyhold, the consolidation or 
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othei alteiation of the condition of the lands in question, is not 
admissible until the light of the actual possessor is extinguished, 
whether by the puichase of it by the lord or in some othei legal 
way In this case the regulations of § VI also apply 

§ VIIl Indebtedness of Feudal and Entailed Estates in consequence 
of the Ravages of Wai 

Eveiy possessor of leudal or entailed propeitv is empoweied to raise the 
sums lequired to replace the lobse^ caused b\ wai, b) mortgaging the sub- 
stance of the Estates themseUes, as well as the le’venues of them, pioMded 
the application of the money is attested by the Administrator (Laiidrath) 
of the Clide or the Direction of the Depaitment At the end of thiee 
^ears fiom the contracting of the debt the possessor and his successoi are 
bound to pay off at least the fifteenth part ot the capital itself 

§ IX Extinction of Feudal Relations, Family Settlements, and En- 
tails, by Family Resolution 

Ever^ feudal connection not subject to a Chief Proprietor, e\er> family 
settlement and entail maj bealteied at pleasure or entirel} abolished by a 
Family Resolution, as is alreadv enacted with leference to the East Prus- 
sian Fiefs (except those of Ermeland) in the East Prussian Provincial Law, 
Appendix 36 

§ X Abolition of Villainage 

Fiom the date of this Oidinance no new^ lelation of villainage, 
whether by biith, oi maiiiage, oi acquisition of a holding, oi by 
contract, can come into existence 

§ XI With the publication of the pieaent Oidinance the exist- 
ing condition of villainage of those villains wnth then wnves and 
children who possess their peasant-holdings by hereditary tenuies 
of whatever kind ceases entiiely Loth with its lights and duties 

§ XII Fiom Martinmas, 1810, ceases all villainage ni Our 
entire States. Fiom Maitinmas, 1810, there shall be only free per- 
sons, as this IS already the case upon the Domains m all Oui prov- 
inces, free persons, how^ever, still subject, as a matter of course, to 
all the obligations which bind them as fiee persons by i irtue of 
the possession of an estate or by virtue of a special contract 

To this declaration of Our rojal Will ever} man whom it mav' concern, 
and in paiticulai Our provincial and other governments, are exactlv and 
loiallv to confoim themselves, and the present Oidinance is to be made 
universally known 

Authentically, under Our royal Signature Gnen at Memel, Oct 9th, 
1807. 

Friedrich Wilhelvi, 
Schi otter, Stein, Schi otter II 
7 
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The elder Schrotter was at this time minister for the prov- 
ince of Prussia, and he with his brother was entrusted with 
the task of publishing the Oidinance in the province where 
it had received the king’s signature It is for this reason 
that then names are affixed to it along with Stem’s 

That threefold character of the edict which was pointed 
out above will appear very visibly by observing the three 
groups of sections, which on account of their especial impor- 
tance have been printed in large type The abolition of caste 
both in land and in persons is accomplished m the first two 
sections , the abolition of villainage in the last three, which 
it IS evident might as well have composed a separate edict 
Sections six and seven are introduced to prevent the system 
of free trade in land fiom beaiing too hard on the peasant 
and making the propiietorship of land a monopoly of the 
richer classes , . . 


THE AGRARIAN LEGISLATION OF HARDENBERG 
From Moriek’s “The Agrarian Legislation of Prussia during 

THE PRESENT CeNTURY,” IN ‘"SYSTEMS OF LaND TenURE IN VARI- 
OUS Countries pp 306-316 

1811 

The edict of 1807, great and incisive as had been its 
operation, was of a negative kind It removed disabili- 
ties, undid the shackles which bound the peasant to the 
glebe, allowed such rights as existed to be used freely, and 
pulled down the walls which separated trom each other the 
different classes of society. But it created no new forms of 
property; it proclaimed freedom of exchange, hut it did not 
provide the title-deeds required as the first condition of ex* 
change Peasants’ land could now be held indiscriminately 
by all the citizens of the State , but it was still held under 
the old forms of tenure , there were still two dominia ” 
The lord was still owner ot the peasants’ land, but had no 

^ London Macmillan & Co , 1870 
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right to its possession The peasant was free but was not 
mastei of his labor 

The legislation of 1811 stepped in to remedy this state of 
things, and applying to the monarchy generally the princi- 
ples which dm mg the last three years had proved in the 
highest degree successful when applied to the State domains, 
it set itself to substitute allodial ownership for feudal ten- 
uie Its work was m the highest degree positive 
The legislation of 1811 mainly consists of two great 
edicts, both bearing the same date, that of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, — the one entitled Edict for the Regulation of the 
Relations between the Lords of the Manor and their Peas- 
ants;” the other, “Edict for the better Cultivation of the 
Land. ” 

The first is concerned with the creation of new title-deeds 
for the peasant holders, and with the commutation of the 
services rendered in virtue of the old title-deeds 

The second surveys the whole field of agrarian reform, and 
introduces geneial measures of ainelioiation 
The preamble to the “Edict for the Regulation of the Re- 
lations between Landlord and Tenant” recites how “We, 
Fredeiick William, by the giace of God, King of Prussia, hav- 
ing convinced ourselves, both by personal experience in our 
own domains, and by that of many lords of manors, of the 
great advantages which have accrued both to the lord and to 
the peasant by the transformation of peasant holdings into 
property, and the commutation of the services and dues on 
the basis of a fair indemnity, and having consulted, in re- 
gaid to this weighty mattei, experienced faimers, and skilled 
persons of all kinds belonging to all our provinces, and to 
all lanks of our subjects, oidain and decree as follows ” 
The edict then branches off into two mam parts, — the 
first dealing with peasant holdings in which the tenant has 
hereditary lights; the second with holdings in which the 
tenant has no hereditary rights. 
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PART I 

All tenants of hei editary holdings, that is, holdings which 
are inherited accoiding to the common law, or m which the 
loid of the manoi is bound to select as tenant one or other 
of the heirs of the last tenant, whatever the size of the holding^ 
shall by the present edict become the pioprietors of then 
holdings, attez paying to the landlord the indemnity fixed 
by this edict. On the othei hand, all claims of the peasant 
on the manor, for the keeping in lepaii* of his farm-build mgs, 
etc , shall cease 

We desire that landlords and tenants should of themsehes 
come to terms of agreement, and give them two years from 
the date of the edict to do so If within that time the woik 
is not done, the State will undeitake it 

The rights to be commuted may be thus generally classed — 

I Rights of the landlord 

1 Right of owneiship (“dominium directum 

2 Claim to services 

3 Dues in money and kind 

4 Dead stock of the farms 

5 Easements or servitudes on the land held 

II Rights of the tenant ^ 

1 Claim to assistance m case of misfortune 

2 Right to gatliei wood and other forest lights m the 

foiest of the manoi 

3. Claim upon the landlord for repaus of buildings 

4 Claim upon the landlord in case tenant is unable to 
pay public taxes. 

6 Pasturage lights on demesne lands or forests 

Of these different rights only a few, namely, the dues paid 
in kind or money, the dead stock and the servitudes, are capa- 

1 It IS worthy of remark that the tenant’s “dominium utile/’ or right of pos- 
session, IS not recorded as a set-off against the dominium directum of the lord 
of the manor The fact is, this right of possession is something so self under- 
stood, that It never seems present to the mind of the legislator The “domTii 
juin directum ” is something quite different, for it represents an aggregation of 
all kinds of different rights These riglits he has to sell to the peasant, and 
the peasant buys them with the only thing he possesses, viz , the land 
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ble of^ exact valuation. The otheis can only be approxi- 
mately estimated 

To obtain, theiefore, a solid foundation for the work of 
commutation, and not to lendei it nugatory by difficulties im- 
possible to be oveicome, we deem it necessary to lay down 
ceitain lules for aiiuing at this estimate, and to deduce 
those lules tiom the geneial principles laid down by the laws 
of the State These punciples aie — 

1 That m the case of heieditaiy holdings, neither the 

services nor the dues can, undei any circumstances, 
be raised 

2 That they must, on the contrary, be lowered if the bolder 

cannot subsist at their actual late. 

3. That the holding must be maintained m a condition 
which will enable it to pay its dues to the State 

From these three constitutional principles, as well as 
from the geneial principles of public law, it follows that the 
light of the State, both to oidinary and extraordinarj taxes, 
takes piecedence of every other light, and that the services 
to the manor are limited by the obligation which the latter 
IS under to leave the tenant sufficient means and to pay 
taxes 

We consider that both these conditions are fulfilled when 
the sum-total of the dues and services rendered to the 
manor do not exceed one-third of the total revenue do- 
med by an hereditary tenant from his holding Therefore, 
with the exceptions to be hereafter described, the rule shall 
obtain 

That m the case of hereditary holdings the lords of the 
manor shall be indemnified for their rights of ownership m 
the holding, and for the ordinary services and dues attached 
to the holding, when the tenants shall have suiiendered one 
third portion of all the lands held by them, and shall have 
renounced their claims to all extiaordinary assistance, as 
well as to the dead stock, to repairs, and to the payment on 
their behalf of the dues to the State when incapable of 
doing so. 
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The edict then goes on to lay down the rules to be ob- 
seived m applying this principle 

These lules piesuppose the existence of the agiicultuial 
community leferied to in the earlier part of this paper, 
namely, equal allotments in an arable mark, the division 
ot the arable maik in which these seveial allotments aie 
situated into thiee '•^Commonable Fields^"'' oi “Fluren,” a 
common system of cultivation obligatory on the commumt}^, 
in ordei to secure the community’s right of pastuie on 
the fallow and stubbles, and common rights of propeity in 
common lands occupied ^‘de mdiviso,” mostly pasture lands, 
woods, etc., but sometimes also in arable common lands. 
As the rule, the lord of the manor is to acquire possession 
of one of the three Fields, or of one thud portion of each 
field, and of one third portion of the common lands 
We have no space to enter into the details of the ar- 
rangements which pi 0 vide for the cases differing from 
these 

As noted above, the loids and the peasants are left fiee to 
make what ariangements they please, as long as the piopoi- 
tion of one third is maintained ; that is, the indemnity may 
take the form of a payment of capital, or of a com or money 
rent Yet the rule to be followed (and a departure from this 
rule must have a distinct motive) is that the indemnity must 
be paid m land where the holdings are over fifty “ morgen,” ^ 
but in the shape ot a cornu ent wheie the holdings are under 
that size 

As a matter of practical convenience to both parties, the 
absolute separation ot propnetaiy rights suffers some few 
exceptions, the fiist and most important is that the lord 
retains the right of pasturing the manorial sheep on two 
thuds of the fallow and stubbles of the arable mark,^ the 
peasant also continues to enjoy the right of collecting as 
much firewood in the demesne as he requires for his per- 

^ The Prussian acre is about equal to two thirds of an English acre, an 
hundred English acres being equal to 168y Prussian acres 

^ Compare Rogers’ “ History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” vol x 
p 31. 
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sonal use For this right and for the acquisition ot his house 
and farm-buildmgs as well as his garden-plot (his allot- 
ment in the mark of the township) he continues to render 
services to the loid of the manor at times (foi example, har- 
vest) when extra hands aie wanted These ser\ices aie 
however restiicted to a maximum of ten days of team- 
work, and ten days of hand laboi for a team-peasant, and 
ten days’ man’s-work and ten days’ woman’s-work tor a hand 
peasant 

Several paragraphs of the edict are taken up with piovi- 
sions tor so appoitioning the burdens on the holdings that 
nothing shall pievent their dismembeiment, and being sold 
01 exchanged in single paicels Among these piovisions is 
one pi eventing the peasant from moitgaging his estate above 
one fourth of its value. Where corn-rents are not paid 
punctually the lord of the manor can exact services instead. 

PART II 

The class of holdings treated of m the second part are 
those held at will, or toi a term of yeais or for life In 
these cases the landloid gets an indemnity of one half of the 
holdings under much the same conditions as in the case of 
the heieditaiy holdings When the conditions differ they 
do so in favor of the lord of the manor 

By the edict, of which the above are the mam provisions, 
entirely new conditions of land occupation weie inaugurated, 
and corresponding changes became necessary m the other 
branches of the agricultural system 

The •’‘Edict for the better Cultivation ot the Land,” pub- 
lished on the same day, had these changes in view 

Fully to understand what these changes were, and what 
was the nature of the agricultural reforms to be mtioduced 
into Prussia, the picture of the peasant community as a mi- 
crocosmic reproduction of the old community of the mark 
must be kept in mind The peasant occupier’s tenement is 
situated apart from his land in a village or township, his 
estate is made up of a number of single lots or parcels 
(Giundstucke) distributed over the three mam divisions or 
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I'lalds (Fluren, Campi) into which the arable mark is di- 
vided Often intermixed with these peasant paicels, and 
subject to the same obligatoiy cultivation, aie parcels of de- 
mesne lands In addition to his individual rights of posses- 
sion in the aiable maik, conti oiled by the common rights of 
pasturage on the stubbles, he has common lights in the 
common pasture, which common lights he shares with the 
loid of the manor Besides these lights he has rights of 
pasture, etc , in the iorest lands oi the demesne proper The 
sum total ot these individual and common lights make up 
the peasant holding, corielative to which aie the sei vices to 
be lendeied to the manor As long as these services were 
calculated on the sum total of the rights enjoyed by the 
tenant, it was of paramount importance that no dismembei- 
ment should take place Consequently, even in the case of 
lieeholders, none but exceptional dismembeiments weie 
allowed 

Apart then fiom the lelations between landlord and ten- 
ant, 01 lather inseparably implicated in those relations, and 
therefore requiring simultaneous regulation are the common 
rights of the peasants themselves, and the impediments 
which these common rights thiow in the way of individual 
cultivation, and the tiee use of the rights of pioperty to be 
granted 

The ruling idea of the “Edict for the better Cultivation of 
the Land,” as of its predecessor, and indeed of the whole 
legislation connected with the names of Stem and Haiden- 
heig, IS to enfranchise not the owner of land meiely, but 
likewise the land owned by him, and to remove every im- 
pediment in the way of the soil finding its way out of hands 
less able to cultivate it into those better able to cultivate 
it Conformably to these principles, the edict in question, 
in the fiist place, removes all restrictions still existing in 
the way of free exchange m land, m so far as piivate lights 
(namely, lights arising from entails, servitudes, etc ) are 
not affected By this proviso the restrictions contained in 
paiagraphs six and seven of the edict of 1807 were lemoved, 
the difference between tenant’s lands and demesne land 
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ceased, and the loid of the manor could freely acquire the 
foimer without the pievious sanction of the State On the 
other hand, by the peifect hbeity granted tor dismemberment 
(the maxim being laid down that it was better both tor the 
cultiyator and for the land cultivated that the foimei should 
admmistei a small unencumbered estate rathei than a large 
encumbeied one), the advocates ot the “petite culture” were 
conciliated The passage m the edict is worth quoting in ex- 
temo^ as it contains very explicitly what we have desciibed as 
the ruling idea of the legislation we aie discussing, an idea, 
it IS tiue, which only attained its full development forty 
years later, but which, nevertheless, m spite of the obstacles 
thiown in its way by the successors of Stein and Hardenberg, 
took sufficient root even at this eaily period to enable us to 
judge of its fruits It is the idea of ownerM'p versus ten- 
ancy^ and of absolute fieedom of exchange and disposal , 
and special impoitance attaches to it as repiesenting princi- 
ples opposed both to the French system of compulsory divi- 
sion and to the English system of tenancy, primogeniture, 
and stiict settlement The passage we refer to urns on as 
follows — 

“The propiietor shall heiicefoith (excepting always where the 
lights ot thud parties are concerned) be at liberty to increase his 
estate, oi diminish it by bujing or selling, as may seem good to 
him He can leave the appurtenances thereof (the ^ grund- 
stucke,’ or parcels distributed in thd three Fields) to one heir or to 
many, as he pleases He may exchange them or give them away, 
or dispose of them in any and e\eiy legal way, without requiring 
any authorization for such changes 

“ This unlimited light of disposal has great and manifold advan- 
tages It atfcoids the safest and best means for preserving the pro- 
prietor from debt, and for keeping alive m him alasting and lively 
interest in the rmpiovement of his estate, and it raises the geneial 
standaid of cultivation 

“The first of these lesults is obtained by the power it gives to 
the actual proprietor, or to an heir upon entering on his estate, to 
sell such portions as will enable him to provide foi his bens or co- 
heirs, as the case may be, or for any other extraordinary emer- 
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gency, Jeaving what remains of the piopeity unencumbeied with 
moitgages oi settlements 

“The interest in the estate is kept alive by the fieedom left to 
parents to divide then estate among their children as they think 
ht, knowing that the benefit of every impiovement will be leaped 
by them 

“Lastly the higher standaid of cultivation will be seemed by 
land — which ni the hands of a proprietor without means would 
necessaiily deteiioiate — getting into the hands of a pioprietoi 
with means, and therefore able to make the best of it Without 
this power of selling portions of his propeity, the propiietoi is apt 
to sink deeper and deejrer into debt, and in proportion as he does 
so the soil is depiived of its stiength By selling, on the other 
hand, he becomes free of debt and free of caie, and obtains the 
means of properly cultivatrng what lemams to him By this un- 
hindered movement in the possession of land, the whole of the 
soil remains in a good state of cultuation, and this point once 
attained, increased industry and exeition will make it possible to 
attain a yet higher point < wheieas a backw^aid movement^ except 
as the result of extraoidinary mischances from without, is not to 
be apprehended 

“ But there is yet another advantage springing from this power 
of piecemeal alienation which is well worthy of attention, and 
which falls our paternal heait with especial gladness It gives, 
namely, an opportunity to the so-called small folk (kleine Leute), 
cottiers, gardeners, boothmen, and day laborers, to acquire landed 
property, and little by little to increase it The prospect of such 
acquisition will render this rfumerous and useful class of our sub- 
jects industrious, orderly, and saving, inasmuch as thus only will 
they be enabled to obtain the means necessaiy to the purchase of 
land Many of them will he able to work then way upwards, and 
to acquire property, and to make themselves remarkable for their 
industry The State will acquire a new and valuable class of in- 
dustrious propiietors, by the endeavor to become such, agriculture 
will obtain new hands, and by increased voluntary exertion, more 
work out of the old ones ’ ‘ 

The edict next exacts as a supplementary measure to the 
Edict for the Regulation of the Relations between Lords 
of the Manor and their Peasants,” that m the case of heredi- 
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tary leaseholds (Eibpachte) the -services and fines may be 
commuted into rent-chaiges, and these rent-chaiges ledeemed 
by a capital paj ment calculated at four pei cent 

It next proceeds to deal with the common rights of the peas- 
ants and of the loids, and heie it faiily owns its inability to 
cany out the pimciple of the fiee owner on the fiee soil. 
The great mass of the peasant holdings are dispeised in 
small, open, “commonable,” intermixed fields over the aiea 
of the arable maik, and the common lights of pastuiage over 
the arable mark necessarily chain down the individual culti- 
vator to the modes of cultivation compatible with these com- 
mon lights To disentangle this complicated web must be 
the work of time and of special legislation The edict there- 
fore announces a future law on the subject, and for the pres- 
ent confines itself to making piovisions by which one thud 
part of such “commonable ” fields can befieed from the com- 
mon rights of pastuiage and placed at the absolute disposal 
of individual proprietors The rights of pasturage m the 
forest lands of the manor aie more easily disposed of. The 
advantageous terms on which full lights of property are 
obtainable by the peasants lender it possible to make strin- 
gent regulations m legaid to the exercise of those lights, 
in the interest of the landlord and for the preservation of 
the forests 

To guard against the possibility of a return to the double 
ownership system, the edict lays down the rule that though a 
landed pioprietor may settle laboreis on his estate, and pay 
for their services in land, such contracts are never to be 
made for more than twelve years. 

The edict concludes by expressing it to be his Majesty^s 
wish anl will that agiicultural societies should be formed in 
every part of the countiy for the purpose of collecting and 
diffusing knowledge The expenses of these societies and 
the salaiies ot their secretaries will be paid out of the 
exchequer, and the societies themselves will be placed in 
communication with a central office m the capital, whose 
business it will also be to establish and maintain model 
farms in vaiious parts of the country for the diffusion of 
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agiicultural knowledge. Besides this more or less unofficial 
machineiy, provision is made for official agncnltnial boards 
to be established in each distiict, but these arrangements, 
ha\ing been superseded by subsequent legislation need not 
be referred to 

The two edicts of the 14th of September, 1811, may be 
consideied as the culminating point of the legislation which 
goes by the name of Stein and Haidenberg 
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V. 

THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

From Levi’s History of British Commerce^ (2d ed ), pp 101-113 

T^HE political horizon was ominously daik at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. While griev- 
ously suffering from the high prices of com and piovisions 
and oppiessed by the burden of a contest alieady sufficiently 
prolonged, England was threatened by the renewal of an- 
other armed neutrality on the part of the Noithern powers, — 
a neutrality based on a new code of maritime law then 
deemed utterly inconsistent with the lights ot this country 
The Northern powers \\ished to pioclaira that free ships 
should make fiee goods, but England was determined that 
the tiade of the enemy should not be earned on by neutrals 
The Noithern poweis asserted that only contiaband goods 
should be excluded from the tiade of neutials, and these of 
ceitain definite and known articles England did not wish 
the enemy to obtain timber, hemp, and other articles, which, 
though not contiaband of war, aie still essential foi warfare. 
The Northern powers declaied that no blockade should be 
held valid unless leal. England had already assumed the 
right to treat whole coasts as blockaded in order to prevent 
the enemy receiving supplies fiom any quarter And when 
the Noithein powers added that a merchant vessel accompa- 
nied and piotected by a belligerent ship ought to be safe from 
the right of seaich, England was not prepaied to recognize 
the authority of such ships, and would place no limit to the 
action of her cruisers When, therefore, Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden enteied into a convention to enforce the princi- 


1 London John Murray, 1880 
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pies of the armed neutrality, and in puisuance of the same 
Eussia caused an embargo to be laid on all British vessels m 
her poits, the British Government, ill-disposed to bear with 
such provocation, issued a proclamation on Jan 14, 1801, 
authonzing reprisals, and laying an embargo on all Russian, 
Swedish, and Danish vessels in Biitish ports What fol- 
lowed IS well known, and with the battle of Copenhagen 
the Northern confederacy was completely dissolved By this 
time Mr. Pitt had given in his lesignation, and a change of 
government took place, which led to a change of policy 
towaids France, and to negotiations which ended with the 
conclusion of the treaty of Amiens ^ 

But, alas’ from whatever cause it was, that peace was of 
short duration, and more than ever the patriotic spirit of the 
people was evoked to defend British soil against Britain’s 
inveterate enemies ^ From class to class the national enthu- 
siasm spread and increased, and even the merchants, setting 
aside their books and business, issued a declaiation promis- 
ing in a solemn manner to use every exertion to rouse the 
spirit and to assist the resources of the kingdom , to be ready 
with their services of every sort and on every occasion in its 
defence, and rather to perish altogether than live to see the 
honor of the British name tarnished, or that sublime mheii- 
tance of greatness, glory, and liberty destroyed, which de- 
scended to them from their forefathers, and which they were 
determined to transmit to their posterity. Again was Mr 
Pitt called to be prime minister, as the only man who could 
really be trusted in times of so much anxiety and peiil 
And then it was that that continental system was inaugu- 
rated which made of oceans and seas one vast battle-field of 
strife and bloodshed. 

Fully to understand the policy of this country as regards 

1 Peace was ratified on October 10, 1801, and the treaty of Amiens was 
concluded March 26, 1802 

2 On May 16, 1803, an order in council was made, issuing letters of marque 
and reprisals against France, and another laying an embargo on all ships be- 
longing to the French and Batavian republics Reprisals against Spam were 
ordered December 19, 1806, against Prussia on May 14, 1806, and against 
Russia on December 18, 1807 
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these ordeis in council, we must briefly retrace our steps ])y 
examining the measures taken in previous wars During the 
Seven Years’ War, which ended in 1763, Fiance, hemmed in 
on all sides by England and hindered by the Bntish naval 
force from cairymg on any tiade with hei West India colo- 
nies, adopted the plan oi relaving hei colonial monopoly, and 
allowing neutral ships to cairy the produce of those islands 
to French or foreign ports in Europe The produce being 
thus carried really or ostensibly on neutral account, it was 
assumed that no danger of capture could be incurred But 
the prize courts of England condemned such vessels as were 
captured while engaged in the trade, and the rule was then 
adopted, called the rule of 1756,^ that a neutral has no right 
to deliver a belligerent from the pressure of his enemy’s 
hostilities by trading with his colonies in time of wai in a 
way that was prohibited in time of peace. As Sir William 
Scott said, ‘‘The general rule is that the neutral has a right 
to cany on in time of war his accustomed trade to the 
utmost extent of which that accustomed trade is capable 
Very different is the case of a trade which the neutral has 
never possessed, which he holds by no title of use and habit 
in time of peace , and which, in fact, he can obtain in war 
by no othei title than by the success of the one belligeient 
against the other, and at the expense of that verj belligeient 
under whose success he sets up his title ” Duiing the 
American war this principle did not come practically into 
action, because, although then also the French government 
opened the ports of her West India islands to the ships of 
neutial poweis, it had the wisdom to do so before hostilities 
weie commenced, and not after 

In accordance with these pimciples, when the war of the 
Fi'ench Revolution commenced, instructions were given on 

1 The rule of 1756 had been acted npon even by France on previous occa- 
sions See Note 1, On the practice of the British Prize Courts with reganl to 
the Colonial trade of the Enemy during the American War, in 6 Bob Rep 
App , and Con‘tfd^raiinn>i I'Admis^^ion {hs Navires neutres aux Colonies fran- 
poises de rAm&ique en Terns de Guerre p 13, 1779, and see the Wilhelmina, 
4 Rob Rep, p. 4, and the Immanuel Tudor ^Leading Cases oj Mercantile 
Imw, p 814 
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Nov. 65 17985 to the commaaders of Biitish ships of war and 
privateeis, oidermg them ‘‘to stop and detain foi lawful 
adjudication all vessels laden, with goodsj the pioduce of any 
French colony, 01 cariying provisions 01 othei supplies for 
the use of any such colony ” And this order was the more 
necessaiy fioin the fact that American ships were ciowding 
the poits of the French West Indies, where the flag of the 
United States was made to protect the property of the Fiench 
planters Great numbers of ships under Ameiican colors 
were thus taken in the West Indies and condemned, the 
fraudulent pretences of neutral property in the cargoes being 
too gloss to he misunderstood. Complaints were, however, 
made of the haidsliips of this practice on the bona fide 
Ameiican trader, and in January, 1794, the instructions 
weie so far amended that the direction was to seize ‘"such 
vessels as were laden with goods the produce of the French 
West India Islands, and commrj directly from any ports of 
the said islands to Euiope ” This rule continued m force 
till 1798, when again it was relaxed by ordering that vessels 
should be seized “laden with the produce of any island or 
settlement of France, Spam, 01 Holland, and coming di- 
rectly from any port of the said island or settlement to any 
poit m Europe, not being a port of this kingdom, 01 ot the 
countrv to which the vessel, being neutral, should belong.’’ 
European neutrals were thus permitted to bring the produce 
of the hostile colonies from thence to ports of then own coun- 
tries, and European or American neutial ships might carry 
such produce direct to England But when the war was re- 
sumed m 1803 the rule of 1798 was again put in force, and 
instructions were given “not to seize any neutral vessels 
which should he found carrying on trade directly between 
the colonies of the enemy and the neutral country to which 
the vessel belonged, and laden with propeity of the inhabi- 
tants of such neutral countiy, provided that such neutral 
vessel should not be supplying nor should have on the out- 
ward voyage supplied the enemy with any articles oi contra- 
band of war, and should not be trading with any blockaded 
ports ” 
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By thus allowing, however, neutrals to trade safely to and 
from iieutial poits, means were opened to them to cleai out 
for a neutral poit, and under cover of that pietended desti- 
nation to make a direct voyage fiom the colony to the par- 
ent State, or really to proceed to some neutial countiy, 
and thence re-expoit the caigo in the same or a different 
bottom to whichever European market, neutral or hostile, 
thev might prefer The former, on an assumed voyage to 
the parent State, being the shortest and most convenient 
method, was chiefly adopted by the Dutch on then homewaid 
voyages, because a pietended destination for Prussian, Swed- 
ish, or Danish poits in the Noith Sea or the Baltic was a 
plausible mask, even in the veiy closest approach the ship 
might make to the Dutch coast down to the moment of her 
slipping into port The latter method, or the stopping at an 
intei mediate neutral country was commonly preferred by the 
Spaniards and French in bunging home their colonial pro- 
duce, because no pretended neutial destination could be given 
that would consist with the geographical position and couise 
ot a ship coming dnectly from the West Indies, if met with 
neai the end of hei voyage in the latitude of their piincipal 
poits The Ameiican flag in particulai was a co^er that 
could scarcely evei be adapted to the foimer method of elud- 
ing our hostilities, but it was found peculiaily convenient in 
the latter Such is the position of the United States, and 
such was the effect of the trade-winds that European vessels, 
homeward bound fiom the West Indies, could touch at their 
poits with veiy little inconvenience or delay, and such was 
also the case, though in a less degiee with regard to vessels 
coming from the lemotest paits of South Ameiica or the 
List Indies The passage fiom the Gulf of Mexico, espe- 
cially, runs so close along the North Ameiican shore that 
ships bound from the Havannah, from Veia Cruz, and other 
gieat Spanish ports boi dering on that gulf to Em ope could 
touch at ceitain poits in the United States with scarcely 
any deviation On an outward voyage to the East and West 
Indies the pioper course would be more to the southward 
than would well consist with touching on Noith Ameijca; 

8 
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yet the deviation lor that purpose was not a very formidable 
mcomenience Fiom these causes the piotection given by 
the Amei lean flag to the intercom se between our European 
enemies and then colonies was chiefly in the way of a double 
voyage, m which Ameiica was the half-way house oi cential 
point of communication. The fabiics and commodities of 
Fiance, Spam, and Holland weie brought undei Ameiican 
colors to poits in the United States, and from thence re- 
exported under the same flag for the supply of the hostile 
colonies Again, the produce of these colonies was bi ought 
in a like mannei to the Aineiican poits and thence leshipped 
to Em ope But the Ameiicans went still farther The 
poits of this kingdom having been constituted by the loyal 
insti actions of 1798, legitimate places of destination for 
neiitials coming with caigoes of pioduce directly from the 
hostile colonies, the Ameiican mei chants made a pietended 
destination to Biitish poits a convenient cover for a voyage 
from the hostile colonies to Europe, which their flag could 
not otherwise give, and thus rivalled the neutrals of the old 
world m this method of protecting the West India trade of 
the enemy, while they nearly engrossed the other As the 
war advanced, after the Peace of Amiens, the neutrals be- 
came bolder and more aggressive. American ships weie 
constantly arriving at Dutch and French ports with sugar, 
coffee, and other productions of the French and Spanish 
West Indies And East India goods were imported by them 
• into Spain, Holland, and Fiance 

By these and other means Hamburgh, Altona, Emden, 
Gottenburgh, Copenhagen, Lisbon, and other neutral mar- 
kets were glutted with the produce of the West Indies and 
the lahiics of the East, brought from the prosperous colonies 
of powers hostile to this country By the riveis and canals 
of Germany and Flanders these were floated into the ware- 
houses of the enemy or circulated for the supply of his cus- 
tomers in neutral countries. He rivalled the British planter 
and merchant throughout the continent of Europe, and in 
all ports of the Mediterranean, and even supplanted the 
manufacturers of Manchester, Birmingham, and Yorkshire, 
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and by these means the hostile colonies derived benefit, and 
not inconvenience, from the enmity of Great Biitaiii What 
moieoAei, especially injured the commeice of this country 
-was the inciease m the cost of impoitation into this country 
from the British colonies, fiom freight, insurance, and other 
chaiges, which taken togethei weie as much as, if not supe- 
1101 to, those to which the enemy was subjected in his covert 
and ciicuitous tiade It was a general complaint, theiefoie, 
that the enemy carried on colonial commeice under the 
neutral flag cheaply, as well as safely , that he was enabled 
not only to elude our hostilities, but to iival oui mer- 
chants and planters in the European markets , that by the 
same means the hostile tieasuries weie filled with a copious 
stieam of revenue, and that by this licentious use of the 
neutral flag, the enemy was enabled to employ his whole 
militaiy maime for purposes of offensive wai, without being 
obliged to maintain a squadron oi a ship for the defence of 
his colonial ports It was, moreover, contended that, since 
neutial States have no right, but thiough our own gi^atuitous 
concession, to cany on the colonial tiade of the enemy, we 
might after a reasonable notice withdraw that ruinous in- 
dulgence, that the neutial did not lequiie such piinciples , 
that the comparative cheapness of his navigation gives him 
in every open maiket a decibive advantage , that in the com- 
merce of other neutral coiintiies he could not fail to sup- 
plant the helligeient, and that he obtained an increase of 
trade by purchasing fiom one belligerent and selling to his ' 
enemies the merchandise for which, m time of peace, they 
depended on each other 

Such complaints made against neutral States found a pow- 
Giful echo by the publication of a work entitled ^‘Wai in 
Disguise and the Fiaiids of the Neutral Flag,’^ supposed to 
have been wiitten by Mr James Stephen, the real author of 
the oideis m council The Biitish government did not see 
its way at once to proceed m the direction of prohibiting to 
neutial ships the colonial tiade, which they had enjoyed for 
a considerable time, but the fiist step was taken to paralyze 
the resources of the enemy, and to restrict the trade of neu- 
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tials by the issue of an order in council in May, 1806, de- 
claimg that all the coasts, poits, and rivers from the Elbe to 
Biest should be considered blockaded, though the only por- 
tion of those coasts iigoiously blockaded was that included 
between Ostend and the mouth of the Seine, in the ports of 
which piepaiations were made for the invasion of England. 
The noi them ports of Germany and Holland weie left partly 
open, and the navigation of the Baltic altogether fiee 

Napoleon, then in the zenith of his power, saw in this order 
in council a fresh act of wantonness, and he met it by the is- 
sue of the Beilin decree of Nov 21, 1806 In that document, 
lemaikable for its boldness and vigor, Napoleon chaiged Eng- 
land with having set at naught the dictates of international 
law, with having made prisoners-of-war of private individu- 
als, and with ha\ing taken the crews out of merchant ships 
He charged this countiy with having captured private prop- 
erty at sea, extended to commercial ports the restiictions 
of blockade applicable only to fortified places, declared as 
blockaded places which were not invested hy naval forces, 
and abused the right of blockade in order to benefit her own 
trade at the expense of the commerce of continental States. 
He asseited the right of combating the enemy with the same 
arms used against himself, especially when such enemy ig- 
nored all ideas of justice, and every liberal sentiment which 
civilization imposes. He announced his resolution to apply 
to England the same usages which she had established m her 
maritime legislation. He laid down the principles which 
Fiance was resolved to act upon until England should recog- 
nize that the rights of war aie the same on land as on sea, 
that such rights should not be extended either against pri- 
vate property or against persons not belonging to the mili- 
tary or naval forces, and that the right of blockade should 
be restricted to fortified places truly invested by suflficient 
foices And upon these premises the deciee ordered 1st, 
that the British islands should be declared in a state of 
blockade; 2d, that all commerce and correspondence with 
the British islands should be prohibited, and that letters 
addressed to England or Englishmen written in the English 
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language should be detained and taken, Sd, that eveiy Brit- 
ish subject found in a coiinti} occupied by Fiench tioops or 
by those of then allies should be made a piisoner-of-war , 
4thj that all meichandise and pioperty belonging to Bntish 
subjects should be deemed a good piize, Sth, that all com- 
merce in English merchandise should be prohibited, and 
that all meichandise belonging to England oi hei colonies, 
and of Biitish manufactuie, should be deemed a good prize, 
and 6tli, that no vessel coming diiect fioin England oi her 
colonies be allowed to entei any Fiench poit or any port 
subject to French authoiity, and that every vessel which, by 
means of a false declaiation, should e\ade such regulations 
should at once be captuied. 

The British government lost no time in retaliating against 
Fiance for so bold a couise, and on Jan 7, 1807, an older 
in council was issued, which, after lefeience to the oiders 
issued by Fiance, enjoined that no vessel should be allowed 
to tiade fiom one enemy’s port to another, or from one port 
to another of a Fiench ally’s coast shut against English ves- 
sels , and oidered the commandeis of the ships of wai and pii- 
vateeis to wain every neutral vessel coming fiom any such 
port, and destined to another such poit, to discontinue her 
voyage, and that any vessel, after being so warned which 
should be foimd proceeding to another such port should be 
captured and considered as lawful prize This order m coun- 
cil having reached Napoleon at Warsaw, he immediately 
ordered the confiscation of all English meichandise and co- 
lonial produce found m the Hanseatic Towns. Bourrienne, 
Napoleon’s commissioner at Hamburg, declared that all who 
canned on trade with England supported England, that it 
was to prevent such tiading that Fiance took possession of 
Hambuig, that all English goods should be pioduced by the 
Hamburghers for the purpose of being confiscated , and that 
in forty-eight hours, domiciliary visits would be paid and 
military punishments inflicted on the disobedient. But 
Bidain in return went a step further, and by order in coun- 
cil, Nov. 11, 1807, declared all the ports and places of France, 
and those of her allies and of all countries where the English 
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flag was excluded, evou though they were not at war with 
Biitain, should be placed under the same restiictions foi com- 
merce and navigation as if they were blockaded, and conse- 
quently that ships destined to those poits should be liable to 
the visit of Biitish ciuiseis at a British station, and theic 
subjected to a ta\ to be imposed by the Biitish Pailiament ^ 

Napoleon was at Milan when this order in council was 
issued, and foithwith, on Decembei 17, the famous dcciec 
appeared by which he imposed on neutrals just the contrary 
of what was presciibed to them by England, and furthei dc- 
claied that every vessel, of whatever nation, that submitted 
to the Older in council of November 11 should by that veiy 
act become denationalized, consideicd as Biitish propeity, 
and condemned as a good piizc The decree placed the But- 
ish islands in a state of blockade, and oidcrcd that every 
ship, of whatever nation, and with whatever caigo, proceed- 
ing from English ports or English colonies to countucs 
occupied by English troops, or going to England, should bo a 
good piize This England answeied by the order in council 
of Apiil 26, 1809, which revoked the order of 1807 as re- 
gards America, but confirmed the blockade of all the ports 
of Prance and Holland, their colonies and dependencies 
And then Prance, still fuither incensed against •England, 
issued the tariff of Tnanon, dated Aug 5, 1810, completed by 
the deciee of St Cloud of September 12 and of Pontamebicau 
of October 19, which went ihe length of oideiing the seizuio 
and buining of all Biitish goods found in Prance, Geiinany, 

1 One of the fruits of the great blockade was the intiocluction of beetroot 
sugar In 1810, the price of sugar being very high, experiments weie made to 
make sugar from the beet-root, and the results were encouraging In 1811 and 
1812 the Government put at the disposal of the Minister of Agriculture 100,000 
arpents of land and l,000,000f , as well as tlie exemption from all taxes on 
native sugar, and works foi the purpose were constructed all o\er the country 
But as soon as the blockade was removed native sugar could no longer com- 
pete with foreign sugar, and most of the works were abandoned In 1812 
Benjamin Delessert found the way of making the grams of beet-root sugar as 
fine as those of cane sugar And Vilmorm was able to make a kind of white 
beet root very nearly as rich ns the beet-root of Silesia In 1829 there w ere 
100 sugar factories, which produced 6,000,000 kilos of sugar In 1832 beet 
production was double In 1837 there were 436 sugar works, and now the beet- 
root enters largely in the sugar industry all over the Continent 
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Holland, Italy, Spain, and m every place occupied by French 
troops Strange infatuation^ and how many States took 
part in this mad act of vindictiveness ' The princes of the 
Rhenish Confedeiation hastened to execute it, some for the 
puzpose of eniiching themselves by the wicked deed, some 
out of hatred towaids the English, and some to show their 
devotion towaids their master Fiom Carlsruhe to Munich, 
from Cassel to Diesden and Hambuig, everywhere, bonfires 
were made of English goods And so exacting weie the 
French that when Fiankfort exhibited the least hesitation m 
carrying out the decree Fiench troops weie sent to execute 
the ordei 

By means such as these the commerce of the woild was 
greatly deranged, if not destroyed altogether, and none suf- 
fered more from it than England herself Was it not enough 
to be effectually shut out tiom all commerce with Fiench 
ports, that we should have provoked the closing of neutral 
ports also ? Was it politic, at a time when our relations with 
the principal poweis were in a condition so critical, to alien- 
ate fioin us all the neutral States of Europe ^ Was it wise 
to inflict so giievous an injury upon neutial States, as to 
force them to make common cause with the enemyj It is 
scarcely possible to describe at what peril the commerce of 
the woild was carried on The proceedings of the Couit of 
Admiralty are full of the most romantic incidents An 
American ship^ with a cargo of tobacco was sent from Amer- 
ica to Vigo, or to a maiket for sale At Vigo the tobacco 
was sold under contract to deliver it at Seville at the master’s 
risk, and the vessel was going to Seville to deliver the cargo 
when she was captured A British vesseP was separated 
from her convoy during a storm and brought out by a French 
lugger which came up and told the mastei to stay by her till 
the stoim moderated when they would send a boat on board 
The lugger continued alongside sometimes ahead and some- 
times astern and sometimes to windward for three or four 
hours. But a British frigate coming in sight gave chase to 

1 The “ Atlas,” 3 Roh Rep , p 299 

2 The “ Edward and Mary,” 3 Roh Rep , p 305 
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the luggci and captuied her, duiing which time the ship 
made hci escape, rejoined the convoy and came into Poole 
Ships were taken because they weic sailing to false destina* 
tions under false papeis, false flags, false certificates of 
owneiship, and false bills of sale They weie seized for 
lunnmg the blockade, and foi escaping fioin blockaded ports. 
They weie arrested for cairying despatches, mihtar} men, 
and contraband of war In eveiy waj^, at every point ot the 
ocean, the puisuit was caincd on, till the seas weie cleared of 
merchant ships, and the highwaj of nations, the widest and 
freest arena for trade, was converted into an amphitheatre 
for the display of the wildest and woist excesses of human 
cupidity and passions. 

But a gi eater evil than even this extreme derangement of 
maritime commerce was that which flowed from the system 
of licenses,^ an evil which undermined the fiist principles of 
commercial morality It was forcibly stated by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne that the commeice of the countiy was one 
mass of simulation and dissimulation , that our tradeis ciept 
along the shores of the enemy iii darkness and silence, wait- 
ing for an opportunity of cairying into effect the simulative 
means by which they sought to carry on their business ; that 
such a system led to private violation of morality and honor 
of the most alarming description, and that instead of bene- 
fiting our commerce, manuf actui es, and resouices, the oidois 
m council diminished our commerce, distressed oiii manu- 
factures, and lessened our resouices Yet all these wainings 
and expostulations were unheeded The national mind was 
pieoccupied by the one thought of compelling Prance and her 
military leader to a complete submission, and no considera- 
tion of a commercial oi pecuniary charactei, no regard to the 
bearing of her measimes upon other countries were sufficient 
to induce a reversal of this mihtaiy and naval policy 

Upwaids of fifteen yeais had elapsed since the first shot 
was fired between England and France after the great revolu- 

* The number of commercial licenses granted for imports and exports was 
68 m 1802, 836 m 1803, 1,141 m 1804, 791 m 1805, 1,620 in 1806, 2,006 in 1807, 
4,910 in 1808, 16,226 in 1809, 18,350 In 1810, and 7,602 in 1811 
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tion, and yet the two nations were as intent as ever on 
securing their mutual desti action. England had indeed 
learned by this time to make light of all such decrees, and 
she had found by expeiience that British goods found their 
way to the Continent in spite of all vindictive measuies. 
But the attitude of the United States became more and more 
thicatening, and the nations saw an absolute necessity for 
revising the policy of the oiders in council For yeais past 
Loid Temple, Loid Castlereagh, Mr Perceval, and Su John 
Nichols had brought the subject befoie the House, and many 
a long discussion had taken place on the subject In their 
opinion this country had, without any alleged provocation 
from the United States of Ameiica, interrupted neaily the 
whole of their commeice with Europe, and they held that 
such orders in council were unjust and impolitic, and that 
the issuing of them at the time and under the circumstances 
was an act of the utmost improvidence and lashiiess Yet 
the nation was disposed to be guided by the government, and 
when Lord Gremille moved lesolutions of similai import m 
1809 he met with no better response When, however, the 
United States, after having passed the Non-intei course Act, 
proceeded still fuither in the way of preparation for open 
hostilities, the merchants began to speak their mmd on the 
subject, and fiom London, Hull, Biistol, and all the chief 
ports petitions came to the legislature praying for the revoca- 
tion of the obnoxious ordeis The mei chants of London 
represented that trade was in a miserable condition, chiefly 
fiom the want of the customary intercourse with the conti- 
nent of Euiope, that employment was veryscaice, and the 
wages of labor very low, that the aspect of affairs threatened 
additional suffering to those then experienced , that since all 
the evils then suffered were owing to the continuance of the 
war, it was all-important to obtain if possible an eaily res- 
toration of the blessings of peace, that it was not from any 
dread of the enemy that they made such a request, but from 
a desne that no oppoitunity might bo lost of entering into 
negotiations for the purpose, that in then opinion it was a 
great eiror to suppose that the policy of the orders of the 
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council could in any way be beneficial to trade, but that, on 
the contiaij^, they legaidcd with extieine appiehension its 
effect on our relations with the United States of America 
The mci chants of Hull complained that the sjstcm of license 
sapped public moials, those of Bristol lepresented that they 
suffered intensely in their general trade, and iiots occiuied 
in Lancashiie, Yorkshiie, and Cheshiic 

On Apiil 28, 1812, the House of Commons agreed without 
a division to heai evidence in suppoit of these petitions, and 
on June 16 Mr , afteiwards Lord, Biougham ino\ed “That 
an humble address be piesented to his Royal Highness the 
Piince Regent, representing to his Royal Highness that this 
House has for some tune past been engaged in an inquiry 
into the piesent depiessed state of the manufactuies and 
commeicc of the countiy, and the effects of the oideis in 
council issued by his Majesty in the ycais 1807 and 1809; 
assuiing his Royal Highness that this House will at all times 
suppoit his Royal Highness to the utmost of its powcis, in 
maintaining those just maritime rights which have essen- 
tially contributed to the prosperity and honor of the realm ; 
but beseeching his Royal Highness that he would be giaciously 
pleased to recall or suspend the said orders, and to adopt such 
measures as may tend to conciliate neutral poweis without 
saciificing the right and dignity of his Majesty’s crmvn ” In 
the most graphic manner Lord Biougham depicted the dis- 
tress of the country, showed how erroneous was the idea that 
what we lost in the European trade we gained in any other 
quarter, and warned the country of the ceitaintyof a war with 
America if the orders were not at once lescinded “I know,” 
he said, “I shall be asked whether I would recommend any 
sacrifice for the mere purpose of conciliating Ameiica I rec- 
ommend no sacrifice of honor for that or for any purpose ; but 
I will tell you that I think we can well and safely for our 
honor afford to conciliate America Never did we stand so 
high since we were a nation in point of military charactei 
We ha\e it in abundance and even to spare. This unhappy 
and seemingly interminable war, lavish as it has been in ' 
treasuie, still more profuse of blood and barren of real ad- 
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yantage, has at least been equally lavish of glory Its feats 
have not merely sustained the warlike fame of the nation, 
which would have been much, they have done what seemed 
scarcely possible, — they have greatly exalted it They ha-ve 
covered our aims with immoital renown Then, I say, use 
this gloiy, — use this proud height on which we now stand, 
foi the puipose of peace and conciliation with Ameiica Let 
this and its incalculable benefits be the advantage which we 
reap from the wai in Europe, for the fame of that wai enables 
us safely to take it And who, I demand, give the most dis- 
graceful counsels, — they who tell you we aie in militaiy char- 
acter but of yesterday, we yet have a name to win, wo stand 
on doubtful giound, we dare not do as we list for fear of be- 
ing thought afraid, we cannot without loss of name stoop to 
pacify om American kinsmen ^ or I, who say we aie a great, 
a proud, a wai like people, we have fought every wheie and 
conquered whei ever we have fought, our character is eter- 
nally fixed , it stands too firm to be shaken, and on the faith 
of it we may do towards America safely for bur honor that 
which we know our interests requiie This perpetual jeal- 
ousy of America ^ Good God ’ I cannot with temper ask on 
what it lests’ It drives me to a passion to think of it^ 
Jealousy of America^ I should as soon think of being jeal- 
ous of the tradesman who supplies me with necessaries, or 
the client who enti lists his suits to my patronage. Jealousy 
of Ameiica^ whose armies aie as yet at the plough, oi mak- 
ing, since your policy has willed it, so awkward (though im- 
proving) attempts at the loom, whose assembled navies could 
not lay siege to an English haibor^ Jealousy of a power 
which is necessaiily peaceful as well as weak, but which if 
it had all the ambition of Prance and hei armies to back it, 
and all the navy of England to boot, — nay, had it the lust of 
conquest which maiks your enemies, and your own aimy as 
well as navy to gratify it, — is placed at so vast a distance as 
to be perfectly harmless ^ And this is the nation of which 
for our honor’s sake we are desired to cherish a perpetual 
jealousy for the nun of our best inteiests ^ I trust, sii, that 
no such phantom of the biain will scare us from the path of 
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oui dutj The ad\ ico which I tendei is not the same which 
has at all times been offeied to this count ly There is one 
mcmoiable eia in oui histoiy when other uses wcic made of 
om triumphs fiom those which I lecommend. By the licaty 
of Utiecht, which the reprobation of ages has left inade- 
quately censured, we were content to obtain, as the whole 
price of Ramillics and Blenheim, an additional shaie of the 
accuised slave trade, I give you othei counsels I should 
have you employ the glory which you have won at Talavcra 
and Ooiunna in restoring youi commeice to its lawful, open, 
honest course, and rescue it fiom the mean and hateful 
channels in which it has lately been confined And if 
any thoughtless boaster in America oi elsewhere should 
vaunt that you have yielded through fear, I would not bid 
him wait until some new achievement of our aims put him 
to silence, but I would counsel you in silence to disregaid 
him ” 

The effect of such an appeal was fatal to the whole system. 
The government saw that resistance was no longer possible, 
and on April 21 the Prince Regent made a declaration that 
the orders m council would he revoked as soon as the Berlin 
and Milan decrees should be repealed But it was too late. 
America had by this time ceased to maintain a neutral atti- 
tude. And having made a secret treaty with Napoleon, she 
issued an embargo on all British vessels in American ports, 
declared war against England, and proceeded to make an in- 
effectual attack upon Canada The political condition of 
Europe, however, at this stage happily assumed a brighter 
aspect The long-desired peace began to dawn on the hori- 
zon, and in rapid succession the news came of the battle of 
Leipzig, the entry of the Allies into Pans, and the abdication 
of Bonaparte Negotiations then commenced in earnest, and 
they issued in the treaty of peace and Congress of Vienna, 
which once more lestored order and symmetry in the politi- 
cal organization of Europe.^ On Dec. 24, 1814, a treaty of 

^ The total cost of the war with France, from 1793 to 1816 (the war expen- 
diture continued till 1817), was £831,446,449 The national debt, which, in 
1793, amounted to £247,874,434, rose in 1816 to £861,039,049 
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peace was signed between the United Kingdom and the 
United States On June 9, 1815,^ the principal act of the 
Congiess of Vienna was signed, which established the future 
political lelations of the European States, and laid down the 
regulations for the free navigation of livers And on July 
27 of the same year a Tieaty of Commeice was concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States of America. 

i The treaties of Vienna had to deal with the financial as well as with the 
political condition of States By agreement dated August 10, 1815, France be- 
came bound to pay 185,840,130f to the Allied Po^\ers for tiie maintenance of 
the 1,135,000 men, the army of occupation And by the treaty of November 
15, France undertook to pay 700,000,000f to the Allied Powers as war contiibu- 
tion, to pay all legitimate debts, and also the expense of occupation of 160,000 
men for five years Numerous claims were, moreover, made by the Banks of 
Hambmg, Amsterdam, Genoa, the Swiss hankers, and many merchants for 
losses and destruction of their property, amounting in all to 2,700, 000, OOOf , and 
all these claims were settled by means of loans contracted with the banking 
houses of Baring and Hope 
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VI. 


THE FINANCES OP ENGLAND, 1793-^1815. 

From Pobteu^s Progress of the Naiion,^ Section IV. 

CHAPTER I 

TN Older to give an intelligible account of the financial 
^ state of the kingdom at the beginning of the piescnt 
centiuy, it is necessaiy-to explain biiefly the system winch 
had been brought into opeiation by Mr Pitt duung the pie- 
cedmg tlnee yeais 

111 Novembei, 1797, that minister had recoin sc to what he 
was pleased to call “a perfectly new and solid system of 
finance. ” The public expenditure of that year amounted to 
twenty-five and a half millions, of which sum only six and a 
half millions were provided for by existing unmortgaged 
taxes, leaving nineteen millions to be laised by extraoidinary 
means In the then condition of the money maikct it was 
felt to be impossible to borrow such an amount in the ordi- 
nary manner, that is, providing by new taxes for the pay- 
ment of only the permanent annual buiden occasioned by 
the increased debt , and a new impost, calculated to produce 
seven millions, was sanctioned by parliament, which impost 
was to be continued until it should in con-junction with the 
produce of the sinking-fund, repay the twelve millions that 
would be still deficient. This new system of finance might 
have been entitled to the charactei given of it by Mr Pitt, if 
it had not been probable, — nay, certain, that in the follow- 
ing years an equal expenditure must be met by similar means, 
until the seven millions would prove inadequate even for the 
payment of the annual interest of the sums for which the tax 


^London John Murray, 1851. 
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was imposed, when it would become part of the permanent 
burdens of the countiy This new impost, to which the 
name of triple assessment ” was given, was in fact an addi^ 
tion made to the assessed taxes, “in a triplicate piopoition 
to their pievious amount, — limited, however, to the tenth of 
each pei son’s income ” 

The adoption of this or some similar plan of financial 
aiiangement was hardly a matter of choice with the minister 
by whom the funding system, as oidmaiily practised, could 
not have been any fuither pursued at that time Unfortu- 
nately for the success of the principle which it was thus 
sought to establish, the mode in which it was pioposed to 
raise the seven millions of additional levenue was highly 
unpopular , and indeed it has always excited dissatisfaction 
on the pait of the public to be called on for the payment of 
any tax fiom which they have not the power to piotect them- 
selves by abstaining fiom the use of the taxed commodity. 
It is this consideration which has always made oui finance 
ministers piefer indirect to diiect taxation, and which led, 
during the progiess of a long and expensive wai, to the im- 
position of duties that weighed with destructive force upon 
the spiings of mdustiy The financial difficulties by which 
the government was then embariassed may be known from the 
fact that a loan of three millions was raised in April, 1798, 
at the rate of ^200 three per cent stock, and 5s long an- 
nuity for each ^100 borrowed, being at the rate of six and a 
quarter per cent, and that the “triple assessment,” which 
was calculated to pioduce seven millions yielded no more 
than four and a half millions. In the following December 
the tuple assessment was repealed, and in lieu of it an in- 
come-tax was imposed at the rate of ten per cent upon all 
incomes amounting to ^200 and upwaids, with diminishing 
1 ates upon smaller incomes, down to sixty pounds per annum, 
below which rate the tax was not to apply This tax was 
estimated to pioduce ten millions it was called a war tax; 
but when the minister pioceeded to^mortgage its produce to 
defray the inteiest of loans to a large amount such a name 
appeared to be little better than a delusion. Like the tuple 
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assessment, the produce of the income-tax fell greatly short 
of its estimated amount and yielded no moie than seven 
millions, a laige pait of which was quickly absorbed to de- 
fray the intciest of loans for which it was successively 
pledged. In 1801, aftei deducting the sums thus chargeable 
on itj this tax produced only four millions towaids the na- 
tional expenditure. In pioposing a loan of twenty-live and 
a halt millions for the service of that year, it was considered 
inexpedient to moitgagc the income-tax any fiuthci, and 
new taxes were imposed estimated to yield <£1,800,000 per 
annum In Maich, 1802, peace was made with Fiance, and 
in the same month notice was given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr Addington, of his intention to lepeal the 
income-tax, which was felt to be highly oppressuc, and had 
become moic and moie odious to the people In effecting 
this lepeal, and at the same tune to keep faith with the pub- 
lic creditois to whom its produce had been moitgaged to the 
extent of fifty-six and a half millions of three per cent stock, 
additional taxes weie imposed upon beer, malt, and hops, 
and a considerable incieaso was made to the assessed taxes, 
besides which an addition under the name of a modification 
was made to the tax on impoits and exports pieviously known 
undei the name of the convoy duty. 

At this time the aggregate amount of permanent taxes 
was thirty-eight and a half millions, exactly double what it 
had been at the breaking out of the war in 1793. Diiiing 
those nine years taxes to the amount of <£280,000,000 ex- 
clusive of the cost of collection had been levied from the peo- 
ple , and a few words aie necessary in order to account for the 
seeming contradiction implied in the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing this ruinous rate of expenditure, many of the gieat intei- 
ests throughout the country wore the outwaid appearance of 
prosperity A nation engaged in an expensive war, which 
calls for the systematic expenditure of laige sums beyond its 
income may be likened to an individual spendthrift during 
his chreer of not and extravagance, all about him wcais 
the aspect of plenty and prosperity, and this appearance will 
continue until his means begin to fail, and those who have 
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fattened upon Ins profusion are at length sent away empty 
The enormous expenditure of the government joined to the 
state of the curiency (as alieady explained) necessaiily caused 
a general and great use of prices, as regarded agncultuial " 
produce, this effect was exaggerated bv the ungenial nature of 
the seasons Rents had iisen throughout the country in a far 
gi eater degiee than the necessary expendituie of the land- 
owners, who thence found their situations impioved, notwith- 
standing the additional load of taxation The great number 
of contractors and othei persons dealing with the government 
had derived a positive benefit fiom the public expenditure, 
and being chiefly resident at the seat of government, they 
were enabled greatly to influence the tone of public opinion. 
The greater command of money thus given to consider able 
classes occasioned an increased demand for luxuries of for- 
eign and domestic production, from which the merchants and 
dealers derived advantage. There were besides other classes 
of persons who profited from the war expenditure These 
weie the producers of manufactured goods and those who 
dealt in them, and who found then dealings gieatly in- 
creased by means of the foreign expenditure of the govern- 
ment in subsidies and expeditions, the means for which were 
furnished through those dealings; the manufactureis were at 
the same time beginning to reap the advantages that have 
since been experienced in a more consideiable degree fiom 
the series of inventions begun by Haigi eaves and Arkwright, 
and which acted in some degree as palliatives to the evil 
effects of the government profusion 

As in the case of the spendthrift, while all these causes 
weie in operation there was an appearance of prosperity, and 
those who were profiting trom this state of things were anx- 
ious to keep up the delusion That it was no more than delu- 
sion will be at once appaient to all who examine below the 
sill face, and who inquire as to the condition of poverty and 
wretchedness into which the great mass of the people weie 
then plunged In some few cases there had been an advance 
of wages , but this occurred only to skilled artisans, and 
even with them the rise was wholly incommensurate with the 

9 
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incieased cost of all the neccssaiioB of life Tlio mere laboier 
— he who had nothing to bung to market but his limbs and 
smews— did not participate in this partial compensation 
" tor high puces, but was ui most cases an eager comiretitor 
for employment at the same or neaily the same wages as had 
been given belore the war Nor could it well be otherwise, 
since the demand tor labor can only inciease with the in- 
crease of the capital destined for the payment ot wages , and 
we ha\e seen that capital, so far fioni being suftered to 
accumulate, was dissipated by the government cxpcndituie 
more rapidly than it could be accumulated by individuals. 
In London and its vicinity the rates ot wages aie necessarily 
higher because ot the greater expense of living than in coun- 
try districts, and it is asserted from peisonal knowledge of 
the fact that at the time m question there was a supei abund- 
ant supply of laborers constantly competing for employment 
at the laige government establishments, wheie the weekly 
wages did not exceed 15s:, while the price of the quartern 
loaf was Is. lOcZ., and the other necessary outgoings of a 
laboier’s family were nearly as high in proportion If we 
contrast the weekly wages at the two periods of 1790 and 
1800, of husbandry laborers and of skilled artisans, measur- 
ing them both by the quantity of wheat which they could 
command, it will be seen that the former could in 1790 pur- 
chase eighty -two pints of wheat, and in 1800 could proem e 
no more than fifty three pints, while the skilled aidisan, who 
in 1790 could buy one hundred and sixty nine pints, could 
procure in 1800 only eighty three pints To talk of the pros- 
perous state of the country undei such a condition of things 
involves a palpable contradiction It would be more correct 
to liken the situation of the community to that of the inhabi- 
tants of a town sub]ected to a general conflagration, in which 
some became suddenly enriched by carrying off the valuables, 
while the mass were involved in ruin and destitution 

It may be objected to the view here taken, but which is 
founded upon facts that hardly admit of controversy, that 
had the condition of the country been such as is represented, 
we must have sunk under the greater efforts we were so soon 
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after called on to sustain , and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that but for the invention of the spinning-jenny and the 
improvements in the steam-engine, which have pioduced such 
almost magical effects upon the productive energies of this 
kingdom, it would have been impossible to have withstood 
the combination with which single-handed we were called 
upon to contend. The manner and degree in which these 
powerful agents have enabled us to withstand and to triumph 
over difficulties unparalleled m the history of the world have 
been shown in a preceding section of this inquiry. 


CHAPTER II 

The public expenditure of England during the war which 
was begun in 1793 and continued (with short intermissions 
in 1801 and 1814) until the final oveithiow of Napoleon m 
1815, was conducted throughout upon a truly gigantic scale. 
In 1792, the last year of peace, the entire public expenditure 
of the kingdom was X 19, 859, 123, which sum included 
£9,767,333 interest upon the public debt In 1814 the cui- 
rent expenditure amounted to £76,780,895, and the interest 
upon the debt to £30,051,365 making an aggregate sum of 
£106,832,260 paid out of the jiublic exchequer for the dis- 
bursements of that one year This is the largest annual 
outlay ever made ; that of the previous year was within one 
million of the same amount. 

It IS hardly possible to conceive that the public expendi- 
ture could have been long continued upon this scale ot mag- 
nitude The state of exhaustion under which the country 
was made to suffer, during the first few years of the peace 
that followed, sufficiently attests the truth of this opinion. 
The financial efforts of the government had been made for 
several preceding yeais with a degree of lavish profusion 
that was continually augmented until it reached the height 
above mentioned, the expenditure, including interest upon 
the debt, during the ten years from 1806 to 1815 inclusive, 
averaged £84,067,761 per annum, sums which, until the 
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yeais m which they weie actually expended it would have 
been considered wholly clnmeiical to expect to raise. The 
experience of that peuod has shown how impossible a thing 
it IS to judge correctly fiom the past as to the glowing le- 
souiccs ot oiu country, or it might be confidently aOirniGd 
that duiing the concluding y(‘ais of this series Ave had 
assuiedly leached the limit of possibility Wiihout that 
cxpeiience for their guidance, our ancestois, in foinioi but 
not vciy remote times, gave way to gloomy torcbodings as to 
their future piospects, at which we cannot but smile wlien 
thinking of the comparatively pygmy effoits which called 
them foith Some ol those toicbodiiigs haA^e been lecoided 
hy Sii John Sinclair m his Avoik on the public iCACiiiie of 
this kingdom A tcAv passages upon the subject taken lioin 
that woik, and with the dates at aa Inch they weie AAuittcn, 
ma} not be without inteiest to the icadci at the present 
moment. 

1736 ‘^The vast load of debt undei which the nation still 
groans is the true souice of all those calamities and gloomy piospects 
oi which we have so much reason to conijilain To this has been 
oAVing that multiplicity of buidensome taxes Avhich have moie than 
doubled the piice of the common necessaiies ot life Avithin a few 
yeais past, and theiehy distressed the pooi laboiei and manufac- 
turer, disabled the farinei to pay liis rent, and put even gentlemen 
of plentiful estates undei the greatest difficulties to make a tolei- 
able provision for then families ’’ ^ 

At the time this gloomy pictuie was diawn the public debt 
did not exceed c£ 60 , 000 , 000 , and the annual charge on that 
account was somewhat under ^2,000,000, being considerably 
below the sums added to the public burdens in the single 
year 1814 

1749 ^‘Our parliamentaiy aids, from the year 1740, exclu- 
sively, to the year 1748, inclusiA^ely, amount to £55,522,169 16^ 
Sd , a sum that will appeal incredible to futuie geneiations, and is 
so almost to the present Till we have paid a good pait of oui 
debt, and restored our country in some measure to hei former 


i The Craftsman, No 602, 14th February, 1736. 
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wealth and power, it will be difficult to maintain the dignity of 
Gieat Britain, to make her lebpected abioad, and secure from 
injuries or even affronts on the pait of her neighbors ^ 

The debt, to the effects of which so much evil is here at- 
tributed, was still under <£80,000,000, and the annual inter- 
est scarcely moie than £3,000,000 

1756 ‘‘It has been a generally received notion among political 
arithmeticians, that we may inciease our debt to £100,000,000, 
but they acknowledge that it must then cease, by the debtoi 
becoming bankrupt ^ 

In the few years that preceded the publication of Mr 
Hannay’s letters the debt had been somewhat diminished, 
so that it amounted to about £75,000,000, and the annual 
charge on the country to £2,400,000. 

1761 “The fii&t instance of a debt contiacted upon parliamen- 
tary secuiity occurs in the leign of Henry VI The commence- 
ment of this pernicious piactice deserves to be noted, — a practice 
the moie likely to become pernicious the moie a nation advances in 
opulence and ciedit The ruinous ettects of it are now become 
apparent, and threaten the very existence of the nation ’’ ^ 

The public buidens had by this time so far exceeded the 
possible limit assigned by Mr Hannay, that the debt 
amounted to nearly £150,000,000, and the annual inteiest 
to £4,800,000 The amount was somewhat reduced between 
that peiiod and the breaking out of the American war, when 
a succession of loans again became necessary On winding 
up the accounts of that contest, the debt amounted to 
£268,000,000, and the annual charge to £9,500,000. On 
the 5th of January, 1793, just before the beginning of the 
war of the Fiench Revolution, the debt continued nearly the 
same as at the beginning of the peace (the exact amount of 
funded and unfunded debt, including the value of terminable 

1 Some Reflections on the Present State of the Nation, by Henry St John, 
Lord Bolmgbroke 

2 Letters by Samuel Hannay, Esq 

s Hume's History of England, 8vo edition, 1778, vol iii p 215 
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ABSTRACT OF PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
IN EACH YEAR, FROM 1792 TO 1849 
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ainuTitios was ^6261,735,059, and the annual charge was 
£9,471,675) Fiom that tunc to the peace of Amiens 
haidly a yeai passed without witnessing some increase to the 
national buidcns, so that at midsiiinmei, 1802, the capital 
of the funded and untunded dc'bt amounted to £637,000,000 
On the 6th of January, 1816, the capital was £885,180,323, 
and the annual charge was £32,457,141 The pieceding 
statements exhibit the piogressive state of the public income 
and expenditiue from 1792 to 1849, including the annual 
charge on account of the public debt, and the amount ot 
money raised by loans, and the funding of Exchequer Bills, 
with the amount and dcsciiption of stock created, and the 
annual charge in respect ot the same m each year from the 
beginning of the present centiuy 

An cxtiaordman degree of delusion is observable in the 
proceedings of the different finance ministers by whom the 
suppoit of the sinking-limd was advocated duiing the wai 
It has been pretended that the pui chases made by means of 
that fund had the effect of keeping up the maiket value of 
the public debt, and thereby enabled the^ minister to con- 
tract loans upon more advantageous terms than, without 
this machinery, would have been possible. It may well be 
doubted, however, whether the repurchase in this mannei, 
from time to time, of paits only of that surplus poition of 
the public debt which was created for the expiess pm pose of 
such opeiations, had any real effect in raising the price 
of the remaining portion of the public seciuities, in other 
woids whether the puce thus factitiously acted upon, of the 
laigei amount of debt, was at any time greater than the 
pi ICO would have been of the smaller amount of debt that 
would have existed if the sinking-fund had not been cieated, 
the purchases of the commissioneis nevei having in fact 
accomplished more than the repurchase of the so needlessly 
cieated part of the debt It has been further uiged in de- 
fence of the sinking-fund that the prospect which it enabled 
the minister to hold out of the speedy redemption of the 
whole debt had the effect of reconciling the people to the 
payment ot a larger amount of taxes than they would other^ 
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Wise have been willing to pay. Allowing that the effect 
here stated was produced, we may still doubt the wisdom of 
that government which is obliged to resoit to a juggle in 
order to leconcile the people to its measmes, and especially 
when, as in the case undei examination, the delusion was so 
expensive and likely to piove so peimanently injurious in its 
natui e 

The aveiage rate at which three per cent stock was cre- 
ated between 1793 and 1801 was £57 7s M ol money for 
£100 stock, and the average market price during that peiiod 
was £61 17s. Qd for £100 stock The loss to the public upon 
the additional sum borrowed in ordei that it might be ze- 
dcemed duung that peiiod, whmh was £49,655,531, amounted 
to four and a half per cent, or £2,234,500 Between 1803 
and the termination of the war the average price at which 
loans were contiacted was £60 7s Qd, per £100 stock, and 
the average market puce during that time was £62 17s 6(7 
per £100 The loss was, theiefore, two and a half per cent 
upon the sum ledeemed duung that time, £176,173,240 or 
£4,404,331, making togethei an amount of £6,638,831 abso- 
lutely lost to the public by these operations This amount, 
leckoned at the aveiage price of the various loans, is equiva- 
lent to a capital of more than eleven millions of three per 
cent stock, with which the country is now additionally bur- 
dened through the measure of borrowing in a depressed 
maiket more money than was wanted in Older to its being 
lepaid when the market for public securities was certain to 
be higher The fallacy attending this system is now so 
fully lecognized that it is not likely any minister will in 
future make a show of redeeming debt at the moment when 
ciicumstances compel him actually to increase its amount 
£oi that purpose 

Another eiror, of a still more important nature, involved m 
this system lemains to be noticed The absurdity of boi low- 
ing money in order to extinguish debt could never have been 
seiiously adopted but with the anticipation of the good effects 
that might be drawn from such a course aftei the necessity 
for further borrowing should cease, when it might be benefit 
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cial to appl} towaids the icdemption of the debt the high 
scale of taxation which that system rendered j)ractical>lc. 
Theie never could have existed any doubt of the fact that 
whenever the necessity for bou owing should cease the mar- 
ket value of the public funds would advance gicatly, and 
would therefore in an equal degree limit the ledcemiug 
powei of the surplus income, howevei arising The knowl- 
edge of this fact should have led the ministers by whom 
successive additions were made to the public debt to the 
adoption of a course which would have enabled them to turn 
this use of prices to the advantage of the public, instead o*f 
its being, as it has proved, pioductive of loss, and this end 
would certainly have been acc(i>mplishcd if, at the expense of 
a small picscnt sacrifice, the loans had been contracted at a 
high late of interest, instead of then having been contracted, 
as for the most pait they were, in tliiec pei cent amniitics 
It IS presumable that if the borrowing had been restricted to 
the sums actually wanted from time to time, without thought 
of a sinking-fund, the public might possibly have had to pay 
at the outside a quarter per cent more of annual interest 
than they actually paid At this rate the deficiency of in- 
come compared with expenditure between 1793 and 1815, 
which amounted, as will be shown in the next table, to 
<£425,482,761 would have occasioned an addition to the 
capital of the debt to the amount of £455,260,654 of five per 
cent stock, the annual interest of which would have been 
£22,763,327, instead of a nominal capital of £547,292,764, 
r with the annual additional charge of £20,690,871. At the 
close of the war the nominal capital of the debt would have 
then amounted to £724,285,729, and the annual charge 
to £32,530,660, instead of £816,311,939 of capital, and 
£30,458,204 of annual charge, which was the state of the 
unredeemed public debt on the 6th of January, 1816 The 
government would then have been in the most favorable posi- 
tion for taking advantage of the lowering of the rate of inter- 
est which was certain to follow, and many years before the 
present time the whole of the five per cent annuities might 
have been converted without any addition to the capital into 
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annuities of the same amount bearing interest at the rate of 
three and a half per cent oi perhaps lower Assuming, how- 
ever, that the reduction would not have gone lower than 
thiee and a half per cent, and taking into consideiation the 
surplus revenue which has been actually applied to the le- 
demption of debt between 5th January, 1816, and 5th Janu- 
ary, 1849, which, as will be seen, amounted to ^45,779,046, 
the funded debt e.\isting on 5th of January, 1837, would 
have amounted to £678,506,683, and the annual charge to 
£23,747,734, instead of its actual amount, £773,168,316, 
and its actual annual chaige £27,686,458, showing that the 
loss entailed on the country by the plan puisued, of funding 
the debt in stock bearing a nominal low late of inteiest, is 
£94,661,633 of capital, and £8,938,724 of annual chaige 
It IS not possible to calculate with certainty the furthei 
benefits that must have resulted from the lepeal of five mil- 
lions and a half of annual taxes, which would have been 
practicable beyond the amount actually lepealed, but it is 
probably much under-estimating those benefits to state that 
among then lesults the amount of public income over expen- 
dituie would have been so far augmented that the unredeemed 
debt would not at this time have exceeded six hundied mil- 
lions, while the annual charge upon the same would have 
been twenty-one millions, a state of things at which, if the 
peace of Europe should continue undisturbed, and if our pio- 
giess should only equal our past experience, we may possibly 
hope to airive in about half a century 

The charge of inconsistency on the part of our finance * 
mmisteis is fully deserved by their adoption of two measures 
having for their objects results exactly opposed to each 
other These measuies are, fiist, the creation of what is 
called the dead-weight annuity, and, secondly, the conver- 
sion of perpetual annuities into annuities for lives or for 
teims of years, the effect of the first being to bring piesent 
lelief at the expense of future years, while the second in- 
creases the present burden with the view of relieving pos- 
teiity When the measiiie for commuting the half-pay and 
pensions was brought forwaid m May, 1822, the charge upon 
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tlic country on that account was estimated at about five 
millions This was ncccssaiily a decreasing chaige, and 
from yeai to year the public would have been relieved by the 
falling in of lives until at the end of forty-li^e ycais the 
whole, accoiding to piobability, would have been extin- 
guished 111 Older to turn to piesent advantage tins piospcc- 
ti\e diniinutioii of bin den, it was attempted to comimile the 
whole ot those annually diminishing payments into an un- 
varying annuity to last during the whole probable term of 
foity-five yeais, and it was computed that, by the sale of a 
fixed annuity of £2,800,000, funds might be obtained in 
Older to meet the diminishing demands of the quaitcily 
claimants This scheme was only partially earned into 
execution by means of an airangement made with the Bank 
of England, under which that corpoiation advanced to the 
government, in nearly equal payments, during the siv years 
fiom 1823 to 1828, the sum of £13,089,419 as the purchase 
money ot an annual annuity of £585,740 to be paid until 
1867. The result of this operation has been to save the 
immediate payment, during the yeais in which it was in 
progress, of £9,574,979, and m return to fix upon the coun- 
tiy the annual payment for thirty-nine years thereaftei of 
£585,740. 

In the prosecution of the opposite plan of converting per- 
petual annuities into annuities tei minahlc at stated pciiods 
or upon the occurience of certain natuial contingencies, 
the amount of terminable annuities has advanced fiom 
£1,888,835, at which it stood at the end of the war, to 
£3,755,099 at the beginning of the yeai 1850 It would 
occupy consideiable space to exhibit the progress of this con- 
version from year to yeai, and it will probably suffice to 
exemplify the result of the operation during one year (1834) 
In that year the perpetual annuities received in exchange 
amounted to £6,600,169 of capital, bearing an annual 
charge of £202,831, and there were granted in lieu of 
the same, — 
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Annuities foi lives £195,337 

“ foi terms of yeais 318,138 

Defer! ed annuities . , . 2,871 


Together . . . . , . £511,846 


making a present annual increase of <£308,514 to the public 
buidens in order to ensure the eailier extinction of the 
chaige of £202,831. 

It IS not necessary here to inquire which of these two 
modes of pioceeding is preferable Undei diffeient circum- 
stances either of them might be wise or prudent, but it is 
quite impossible that at the same time, and consequently un- 
dci the same ciicumstances, both could be eithei wise or pru- 
dent, and the minister and legislators by whom the plans 
were pioposed and sanctioned must be allowed to have stulti- 
fied themselves by the opeiations Of the two courses that 
is assuredly the most generous under which the parties by 
whom it is adopted subject themselves to additional burden 
in ordei to lighten the load foi their successois, and indeed 
it would seem no more than an act of justice on the part of 
those by whom the debt was conti acted to adopt eweiy means 
within their power foi its extinction 

It IS singular that, with so much experience and so much 
of scientific acquirement that could have been brought to the 
coriect elucidation of this subject, the tables adopted for the 
creation of terminable annuities were incorrect to a degiee 
which entailed a heavy loss upon the public The system 
was established in 1808, and during the fiist year of its 
opeiation annuities were gi anted to the amount of £58,506 
10s per annum Of that amount there continued payable 
£23,251 pei annum at the beginning of 1827, when, to adopt 
the calculation of the actuary of the national debt, as given 
in a report to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the public 
had already sustained a loss of more than £10,000 by the 
transactions, besides having the above annual sum of £23,251 
still to pay for an indefinite term In this report of Mr. 
Finlaison he states that the loss to the public through mis- 
calculation in these tables was then (Apiil, 1827) proceeding 
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at tho rate of £8,000 per week, and Juung the three preced- 
ing months had exceeded £95,000 The discoveiy of tins 
blundci had been made and pressed upon the attention of the 
finance minister as early as 1819, but no active steps were 
taken to icmedy it until 1828, and ev’cn then the rates at 
which annuities were gianted upon the lives of aged poisons 
were, after a time, tound to be so unduly piofitablo to the 
purchasers, that the government was again obliged to inter- 
fere and to limit the ages upon which life annuities could be 
obtained. 

It IS quite impossible that any similar scries of blunders 
could have been committed by any private persons or asso- 
ciation of individuals whose vigilance would have been 
sufficiently pieseived by their private interest, and it is dis- 
graceful that the government, which could at all tunes com- 
mand the assistance of the most accomplished actuanes, 
should have fallen into them It is yet more disgraceful 
that after the evil had been discovered and pressed upon its 
notice, so many years were suffered to elapse befoie any step 
was taken to put a stop to the waste of public money. 

It would require a voluminous account to explain all the 
financial operations of the government during the period 
embraced in the foregoing statements. In the cat her yeais 
of that time, while on the one hand the minister was an- 
nually borrowing immense sums for the public seivice^ an 
expensive machineiy was, as we have seen, employed to keep 
up a show of diminishing the debt, and by this means the 
people were brought to view with some degiee of compla- 
cency the most rujnous addition to then burdens under the 
expectation of the lelief which, through the magical effect of 
the sinking-fund, was to be experienced by them in^futuie 
years The establishment and support of this sinking-fund 
was long considered as a master-stroke of human wisdom 
Having since had sufficient opportunity for considering its 
effects, we have arrived at a different conclusion, and can no 
longer see any wisdom in the plan of borrowing larger sums 
than were wanted, and paying in consequence more dearly 
for the loan of what was actually required in order to lay 

I 
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out the surplus to accumulate into a fund for buying up the 
debt at a highei price than that at which it was contracted 
In the fouith report of the Select Committee on Public 
Income and Expenditure, which was printed by oidei of the 
House of Commons in 1828, there aie three statements 
showing the difference between the public receipts and dis- 
buisements in the ten years ended 5th January, 1802, the 
foul teen years ended 6th January, 1816, and the twelve 
years ended 5th January, 1828, an abstiact of which is here 
given ; and the statement is further continued for the twenty- 
two years ended 6th January, 1860 — 


BALANCES OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Ten Years ended 5lh Januai y, 1802 


Expenditure £447,812,773 Raised by creation of 

Income 268,659,322 debt £380,997,380 

Applied to redemption 
of debt £180,846,440 

Money raised for Aus- 
tria 4,600,000 

Discount and charges 
of receipt 2,416,497 

187,362,937 


Expenditure 
more than 

income . £189,153,451 


Balance 6th January, 
1802 

Balance 6th January, 
1792 . 


£193,634,443 


£9,027,021 

4,646,029 

4,480,992 

£189,163,461 


Fourteen Yedis ended 5th January ^ 1S16 
Expenditure £1,069,683,370 Raised by creation of 

Income 823,354,060 debt £900,107,717 

Applied to redemption 
of debt £651,962,651 

Raised for East India 
Company 2,600,000 

Discount, etc, . . 2,887,199 

657,339,860 


Expenditure 
more than 

income . £236,329,310 


£242,767,867 

Balance 6th January, 

1816 . . . £15,466,678 

Balance 6th January, 

1802 9,027,021 

6,4'^8.667 


£236,329,310 
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Twelve Yeais ended 5th January ^ 1S2S 


Income 

Expenditure 


£070,198,286 Applied to redemption 
640,960,621 ot debt 

Discount and chaiges 
of receipt 


£580,464,422 

644,688 


liaised by creation of 
debt 


£580,990,010 

640,590,460 


Income more 
than expen- 
diture £29,231,765 


£40,468,690 

Balance 6th January, 

1816 £16,466,678 

Balance 5th Januaiy, 

1828 4,228,763 

11,236,825 


£29,231,765 


Tioeniy txoo Yeaxs ended 5th Januax y, 1850 


Income £1,092 219,672 
Expenditure 1,075,646,391 


Income more 
than expen- 
diture £16,674,281 


Applied to redemption 
of debt, beyond the 
amount of debt cre- 
ated 

Balance 6th January, 
1860 

Balance 6th January, 
1828 


£11,064,495 

£9,748,639 

4,228,763 

6,619,786 

£16,674,281 


It appears from tins statement that during the ten yeais 
from 5th Jam, 1792 to 6th Jan , 1802 — 

The public expenditiiie exceeded the income £189,153,451 

Between 1802 and 1816 the excess of expendi- 
tuie was 236,329,310 


Excess of expenditure din nig twenty foui yeais 
of war £425,482,761 

During thiity-foui years of peace, betiiveen 
1816 and 1850, the excess of income over 
expenditure has been 45,779,046 


At this rate it would require three hundred and sixteen 
years of peace to cancel the debt incurred during twenty -four 
yeais of war, or thirteen years for one; but the companson is 
even more unfavorable than this, because at the time of bor- 
rowing the rate of interest is high and the value of public 
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securities low, whereas at the time of liquidation the reverse 
of these ciicumstances is expeiienced, so that on the most 
favoiahle supposition it lequires fifteen years of saving in 
peace to repaii the evil consequences of one year of wai ex- 
penditure, at which late our successois who may be living 
about the close of the twenty-second century might, if during 
all that time the nation should remain at peace, find them- 
selves lelieved from that portion of the public debt which 
has been conti acted since 1792 On the other hand, this 
period would be somewhat hastened thiough the extinction 
of that part of our public debt which consists of terminable 
and life annuities 

It IS necessary here to explain briefly the financial plans 
which have at different times within the present century been 
proposed by the Government and sanctioned by Parliament. 

At the bieaking out of the war in 1803 it became neces- 
sary to meet as far as possible the inci eased expendituie of 
the country by the imposition of new taxes, among which 
was included the income-tax under the name of a piopeity- 
tax The greater pait of these taxes weie declaied to be of 
a temporary chaiacter, and weie to cease in six months after 
the re-establishment of peace It soon became apparent, 
however, that to adhere to this stipulation would be impos- 
sible, since the exigencies of the countiy lequiied the con- 
traction of loans, the interest of which could not be provided 
except by the giadual appiopiiation of one poition after 
anothei of the proceeds of the war taxes Under these cir- 
cumstances it was pioposod in 1807 by Lord Heniy Petty, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, to depart fiom the usual 
piactice of confining the financial ariangements to the cur- 
icnt year, and to deteimine at once, as far as was possible, 
the amount which it would be necessary to raise during each 
one of a series of yeais, providing befoiehand the means for 
meeting the increasing buiden It was assumed that the 
loans to be raised in 1807 and the two following yeais 
should be each <£12,000,000, that for 1810 was stated at 
£14,000,000, and during each of the ten ensuing years the 
amount was assumed at £16,000,000 It was calculated 

10 
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that the intcicst upon those loans would be met, up to that 
foi the year 1811, by the lalling in of annuities, after which 
the wai taxes wcic to bo pledged at the latc of ten per cent 
upon each loan , five per cent to pay the interest, and five per 
cent to accumulate as a sinking-lund for dischaiging the 
piincipaL The deiicichcy that would be occasioned by this 
appi opriation year by yeai of the wai taxes was to be met by 
supplemental y loans, for the interest on which, and to pio- 
vidc a sinking-fund for their redemption, it would be neces- 
sary to impose new taxes By these means it was expected 
that the country would have been able to meet the chaiges of 
an expensive war during a series of yeais with only a moder- 
ate addition to the public burdens. The ministry, of which 
Lord Heniy Petty formed a pait, haiing gone out of ofiicc 
before the next annual finance airangement was brought loi- 
ward, his plan was abandoned, and no attempt has since been 
made by any minister to form financial axTangements em- 
bracing the circumstances of future ycais 

The explanations offered each year in the House of Com- 
mons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer concerning the 
financial condition of the country are not given in such a 
foim as to be leadily understood In the accounts by which 
the statements aie accompanied, the interest of the debt and 
other peimanent charges are not included, and on the otliei 
hand nothing is stated regarding the pioduce of the perma- 
nent taxes, forming what is called the consolidated fund, 
except the amount of its surplus oi deficiency, as the case 
may he, after providing for the peimanent charge upon it 
The Budget^ as it is the practice to call this annual exposi- 
tion, explains on the one hand the sums required foi the 
public service duiing the year under the different heads of 
Navy, Army, Ordnance, and Miscellaneous Services, to- 
gether with any incidental charges which may apply to the 
year, and on the other hand aie given the way^ and meam 
for meeting the same These ways and means consist of the 
suiplus (if any) of the consolidated fund, the annual duties, 
and such incidental receipts as come in aid of the national 
resources. 
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The detail of these budgets would consequently thiow but 
little light upon the financial condition of the country, if 
even they had been pieserved in an authentic foim, which has 
not been done Any statements of the kind that could be 
offered must be diawn from unauthoiized publications, in 
which they have been given without regaid to methodical 
airangement, while, as lespects some yeais of the senes, we 
should seek in vain for any statement whatever. 
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VII. 

LA POLITIQUE COMMEROTALE DE LA 
RESTAURATION 

FhOM LEVASSEUR’fa IIlbTOmE DL 8 CL4L.bSES OuVRirUER FN FRANCE 
BEPuis 1789 jUbQu’A NOS Jours ^ — Yol 1 pp 405-428 

L ES lois commercialcs qui dovraicnt dtie pnncii)alcmcnt 
fondecs sur les besoms de la consomination, soni sub- 
oidoimdes cn idalit^ a la politique Eaites pai dcs homines, 
il lein aiiivG trop souveiit de poiter reniprcmto dcs passions, 
et de lepriiseiitci moms la nature des rapports ^conomiques 
d’unc nation, quo les iiit(3iets particuliei'S et les pr(^jug^s do 
ceux qni la gouveinent 

II n’est pas de lois liumaines qui soient h I’abn de ce 
d4faut , mais il n’en est peut-Stre pas qui en soieut plus 
ordinairement affeetdes que les lois relatives an commeice 
ext4iieur La R4publique et I’Empii'e s’4taient achainds A 
la lutte contre lea Anglais , la legislation douani4re fut alois 
arm4e en guerre et h4iiss4e do prohibitions belliqiieuses le 
but 4tait d’4carter rennemi de la place. La Restaination fut 
pacifique, mais obligee de se conciliei les grands piopii4taiies 
et les grands manufactmiers qm formaient la majontd do la 
Chambre; la legislation donain^re ae pliant a leuis exigences, 
continua a se h4nsser de piohibitions mercantiles et (igoistcs 
le but, cette fois, 4tait de r4ser\er le march4 h ceux qui fai- 
saicnt la loi 

Le syst^me continental 4tait devenu odieux aux populations 
Il 4tait certain que le nouveau goiuernement commenceiait 
pai le leniei D’ailleurs la foice des choses y poussait A la 
suite des armdes 4trang4res, dtaient entires, dans nos jiorts 

1 Pans L Hachette et Cie, 1867 
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et par toutes nos frontieres, les denizes coloniales et les 
marcliandises anglaises Les piix avaient eprouvd une invo- 
lution soudaine, et Ton voyait se pioduue cette bizanenc, que 
le sucre, par exeraple, se vendait communnment 38 sous la 
livie au moment ou la loi le fiappait encoie, en droit, d’une 
taxe de 44 sous, et empechait amsi les iingociants de retirer 
les approvisionnements qu’ils avaient dans les entrepots il 
etait impossible de mamtenir la Ion Les Anglais d’ailleuis, 
donts les d^sirs ntaieiit alois des ordres, en solhcitaieiit le 
rappel Peu de jours apr^s son entire h Pans, le comte 
d’Artois signa deux ordonnances, rune qui supprimait les 
Couis pidvdtales,^ Fautie, qui levait les obstacles mis au com- 
merce maiitime^ Les taxes piobibitives furent remplac^es 
par un dioit trSs moddi^ sur le sucre, ^ et le caf^ et par un 
simple droit de balance sui les cotons en lame. 

Cette mesure se heurta contie une double opposition. 
L’administiation impdriale, form^e ^ T^cole de la prohibition, 
s’^tait habitude depms tieize ans h en pratiquer les maximes , 
elle ^tait en general imbue de Tespnt du syst^me et d’autant 
moms dispos^e ^ y rcnoncer que rmgdience de Tfitat dans 
les affaiies commerciales lui donnait pins cVimpoitance De 
leur c6t<5, les grands industiiels ^taient d^sueux, comme tou- 
jours, de piivildges et paitisans des restrictions douaiiiSres. 
Mais ils ^taient peut-6tre plus excusables qu’&, d’auties 
dpoques, parce que leurs int^rets ^taient plus que jamais 
ancles sur le fond de la piohibition Grace h> leurs ricliesses, 
ils 4taient appel^s lepr^senter rmdustrie fiangaise, et, par 
une illusion assez oidinaire, disposes a prendie leuis int^r^ts 
pour les siens Ils allaient, avec les grands piopridtaues, 
dieter leurs conditions aux ministres 

La Restauration se trouva plac^e entre les deux ponvoiis 
de r^poque, Tadministration et la Ohambie, qm vonlaient la 
piotection, Time par habitude, Fautre par calcul La piotec- 
tion tnompha , les tarifs pnrent im nouveau caract^ie non 
moms excliisif sur certains points que celui de I’Empire, et 

1 Ord clu 26 avril, 1814 

2 Ord du 23 avril, 1814 Voir le Momteur de 1814, p 461 

8 Le Sucre f ut taxe k 6 sous la livre 
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d’aillenrs beaucoiip plus dangcieux; parce qu’on pr^Stendlt 
6ugci en un sj^&teme commercial reguliei, ce qui n avait ^16 
jusque-la qu’unc cons6qucnce iegrett6e do I’^itat do guciic 

La iciormo da comic d’ Artois soiilevauiie tempetc de rdcla- 
inatioiis Oil am ait pu cioiie quo Ics manutacturieis scraiciit 
satibiaits de se procuier la matieic pieiniere a bon maich6 
II n’eii fut non. L’mtciet du present Ics avcuglait assez sur 
rint(5ret de ra\enir 5 pour quo les cotonnicrs do rouest ct du 
nordj se pr^tendisscnt rumds, paicc que rabaisscment dcs 
droits sur le coton allait diminuer d’aulant la \aleiu dcs 
<^toffes qu’ils avaicnt en magasin 11s p<5titioiui6icut5 ecri- 
virent qu’une “ immense population scrait r(5duite an d(5ses- 
pou,” que “ la pioliibition est do droit politique et social/’ et 
que, depiiis Ic fabiicant jusqu’a rouvrier, tons ont ‘Me dioit 
de fouinir exclusivemcnt a la consommation du pays qu’ils 
liabiterit ” ^ Ils demandaient 30 millions d’lndemnite, et la 
prohibition des fils et des tissus de coton . ils obtinrent la 
piohibition. 

Les maitres de forges dlevaient d’autres pretentions. L’ Em- 
pire n’avait impost, il est vrai, qu’uiie taxe modique de 44 
fiancs par tonne (1000 kilog ) sur les fers en barre. Mais la 
guerre formait une bairi^re plus difficile h franchir que les 
douanes et diirant vingt ans les hauts fourneaux du conti- 
nent n’avaient pas eu k redouter les fers anglais Api^s la 
paix, ils se trouverent tout a coup suipiis par une concur- 
rence qui Imait ses produits a 30 ou 40 pour 100 au-dessous 
des prix ordinaires, et par uiie ciisc commeiciale qui paral}- 
sait la vente Vives i^clamations Les maitres de foigcs 
voulaient sinon une indemnity, au moms le s^questie imme- 
diat des feis qui 4taient encore en entrepOt et la prohibition 
des fers strangers, ils obtinrent le quadruplement du droit 
qui, d^cime compris, fut poit^ k 165 fiancs, taxe repidsen- 
tant environ 50 pour 100 de la valeiir de la maichandise en 
entrep&t ^ 

Le baron Louis n’avait pu r^sister h I’orage flependant il 
ne dissimula pas que le gouvernement approuvait peu I’esprit 

1 Voir aux Arch de I’Emp , Tonginal d'une de ces petitions (25 avnl, 1814). 

2 Voir M Am^, Tanfs des douanes ^ chap xviii. 
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de monopole des manufacturiers ‘^Les piohibitions absolues 
d^timscnt Tdmulation Aussi esp^ioiis-nous,’^ a]outait-il, 
pouvoir, aux sessions prochaines, demauder la reduction suc- 
cessive da tanf que nous pioposons aujourd’liui sur Ics feis ” ^ 
II se faisait illusion Les int<^i6ts soiit plus tenaces Ils se 
pr^cipitSrent h la cur^e, r(^clamant a I’envi, qui pour les 
colons, qiii pour les ^leveurs, qin pour les manafactuiiers , 
cfc ce que cliacun d’eux obtint ^ titre de faveui passag^ie, il 
pidtendit le conserver comme une propn^t^, il s’en fit m§me 
iin title pour obtenir de nomeaux avantages O’est ainsi que 
les lois pi otectiomstes se succed^ient et s’aggiavfiieiit de 
session en session 

Le gouveinement songeait ^ fane une refonte g^n^rale du 
tanf. Il n’en ent pas le loisir en 1814, el se contenta de pre- 
senter un pro]et par leqiiel il autorisait le tiansit, doimait au 
pavilion frangais la faveur d’une siiitaxe, et relevait, mais a 
un taux encoie ties modere, cei tains dioits abaissds par Tor- 
donnance du 23 avnP II s’excusait de ne pas faire plus, 
parce que les douanes venaient a peine d’etre rdtablies, et il 
liasaidait timidemcnt, que d’ailleurs le bon maiche piovo- 
quait la consomination ” Tel n’etait pas I’avis de la Cliam- 
bie, qui vota la loi,^ mais en donnanfc une legon aux ininisties 
“ En prmcipe d’^conomie politique,” disait le rapporteur, ‘‘les 
douanes sont etablies pour assiuer la piosperite des manufac- 
tures, pour faire fleurir I’lndustiie nationale Elies sauvent 
le commerce en donnant aux fabncants frangais, par des pio- 
hibitions oil des dioits sur les productions de Findustiie 
^trang^re, I’avantage de la conciirience dans le marcb6 in- 
tdiieur , elles sont utiles au consommateur en lui assurant a 
moindre prix les marchandises qui se fabnquent extdiieiire- 
ment avec des matieies premieres indigenes, que I’^tranger 
aceapareiait, sans la piohibition h la soitie L’lnstitution 
deviendia r^cllement nationale, loisque la combinaison des dif- 
f^rents r^glements sera parvenue au point d’activer dans les 

1 M Am(5, To) ifs des douanes, p 62 

2 De fO ^ 60 francs par quintal m^tuque sur le sucre brut, 

CO “ ** sur le caf^, 

100 sur le cacao 

8 Loi du 17 ddcembre, 1814 
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mams d’lm million d’oiivncrs rmstuimcnt qiu les nonrnt, 
lorsquc cettc combiuaisoii i cjioiiSvScra par clcs piohibitions 
m^ccssaircs Ics marchandisca diiangcies dont Fentrdc poitciait 
pr<i]udicc aiix maichanaiscs dc mcme ospeco qiii sc iabnqncntj 
se vendcnt et so coiibomment dans rmtdncui ” ^ 

Lc ministSre compiit la le(,‘oii, promit dc iddigcr ses lois do 
douano cn vac do la piotection,^ ot pidscnta, on ISIO, im nou- 
Tcau piojet pour lefondro le tani do 180G, qai, jusquc-U, 
n’avait siibi quo des modifications do detail 11 proposaii dos 
droits plus forts La Cliambie les leiifor^a encoro,^ acccp- 
tantj sans on poser la valeur, les arguments (piclqucfois smga- 
liers quo sugg(5raient les mtdiets on les pr6]ug6s. Uii dfqnild 
d^clarait la C(^ruse de Chcby excellcnte poui la coiisomma- 
tion, supdiieuie mSme, dc I’avis do tout lc inonde, <\ colic do 
Hollandc, mais, ajoutait-il, lc vulgaiie ^eut lo cachet des 
manufactuics 6trangoies , pour I’cn d<^godtcr, il dcmandait, 
et il obtmt un dioit ^noime sur la cdruse dtrangfiic.” Un 
autre voulait qii’on impost^t fortemeiit lo thd, paice quo les 
Anglais lc foiirmssent, et que e’est autant de numeraire qui 
sort de Franco.” ^ Sur la demande des agriculteuis, la pro- 
hibition des peaux, h la sortie, fut lev^e d’une part, et d’autre 
part, Ventr6e des eaux-de-vie, autres que de vin, fut prohib^e 
On r^tablit, en pleine paix, les rigueiiis de la l(^gislation pr6- 
yStalo, et Ton autonsa la I'echerche et la saisie al’inti^iieur 
des dtoifes prohib^es ^ 

La Ohambre introuvable fut dissoute Mais le cabinet cut 
besom, en 1817 comme en 1816, de s’appujci sur line ma- 
jority qui, SI elle ne profossait pas les mGmes sentiments poli- 
tiques, avait en agiiculture et en Industrie les mSmes mtyidts 

1 Uapport cle Magnie-Grandprez, Moniteur de 1814, p 1263 
3 Monitew de 1815, p 1263 

3 Le gouvernement, pai exemple, proposait de cr^er un entrepot h. Lille, 
Les deputes des ports de mer se r^crierent et firent, api fes un long deT)at, sup- 
primer I’article 

* Mointem de 1816, p 440 
sibid,p 439 

3 Loi du 28 avnl, 1816 — Art 69 A dater de la publication de la prSsente 
loi, les cotons file's, les tissus et tricots de coton et de lame et tous autres tissus 
de fabriques ^trang^res prohib6s seront recherch^s et saisis dans toute U^tendue 
du royaurue 
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et les mSmes exigences ^ La legislation commerciale se seiitit 
done pen du souffle libeial qui inspuait alors le gou\eme- 
inent Loisque la question des tanfs se pioduisit h la session 
de 1817, le diiecteur general des douanes se contenta de 
glisser timidement un eioge platonique de la libeite des 
echanges,^ tout en dedaiant aussit6t ne vouloir porter aucune 
attemte an systdme piohibitif, qu’il est,” ajoutait-il, “ sage de 
respecter aussi longtemps que nos manufactuies se croiiont 
fondees a le consideier comme leui plus solide appm ” 

Les deputes 70ulaient nou-seulement le respecter, mais le 
foitifier Les propiietaiies, en favour des maitres de forges 
auxquels ils vendaient leur bois, clierchaient a ecaiter la ebn- 
curicnce des fers etrangeis, et no pienaient gude la peine de 
dissimuler le mobile qui les faisait agir^ Les mdustiiels, 
pensant que la prosperite des manufactures peut seul pro- 
curer *des consommateuis utiles h ragricultuie,’’ ^ voulaient 
qu’on suppiim^t tout dioit d’entiee siir les matides premises, 
et le diiecteur general avait quelque peine a defendie les in- 
teiets du fisc La loi du 27 mais, 1817, ajouta quelques re- 
stiictioiis nouvenes an commeice exteneur 

Celle du 21 aviil 1818 fut le siqet d’un cuneux debat 
Avant 1789, les provinces d’etranger effectif n’etant pas 
comprises dans la ciiconfeience des douanes, commergaient 
libiement avec les pays voisins, 1’ Alsace etait du nombie, et 
avait gagne cinq millions par an an transport des maichan- 
dises entie rAllemagiie et la Suisse La Revolution, en por- 
tant la ligne des douanes a la frontiers, avait mterrompu ces 

1 Cependant le rapporteur, Morgan de Bellov, parla avec moderation et fit 
des veeux pour rentier affrancliissement des matiercs premieres que les circon- 
stances ne perraettaient pas de degrever — Momieur de 1816, p 291 , voir aussi 
la loi qui flit promulgiiee le 28 avril, 1816 

2 Sans doute il est louable d’annoncer, liautement le dcsir de cette heureuse 
revolution dans le systfeme commercial du monde , mais nous n’aurons pas la 
liardiesse de vous conseiller d’en devancer I'epoque — Monitew de 1817, 
p 14b 

3 Le general Augier proposait un amendement pour porter de 20 30 fr par 

100 kil le droit impose par la loi du 21 ddeembre, 1814, sur les fers lamin^s, que 
les Strangers fabriquaient par des precedes dconomiques — Moniteur de 1817; 
V 286 

^ Momteur de 1817, p 278 Discours du comte Beugnot. 
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relations , TEmpire, par ses proliibitions centre le commerce 
maritime, les avait en partie renoii^es ; mais, depuis 1815, le 
b^n^fice en avait pass6 an grand-ducln^ de Bade L’ Alsace 
idclamait.i Le piojet de loi doiinait enfiii satisfaction,^ en 
autoiisant par divers Iniieaux le transit de cei tames mar- 
chandises et suitout des denr^es coloniales Anssiidt les 
ports de mer, d^fenseuis oidinaiies de la libcit^ commerciale 
qiiand elle servait les mtdigts particuliers de leiiis aimatexirs, 
s'^crierent qu’en permettant le passage des denr^es coloniales, 
on facilitait les rentes des Hollandais en Suisse, au ddtiimcnt 
de la marine fiangaise qiu avait la pidteiition de foiunir seule 
le sucre et le oaf4 h la B^pnblique belvdtique En ram Tad- 
ministration prouva-t-elle surabondamment qii’il s’agissait 
seuleinent de faire piendie aux marcliandises la lave gauche 
du Rliin an lieu de la rive droitc, et que les Hollandais n’en 
vendraient pas une caisse de plus k la Suisse, m nos ports 
une caisse de moms ^ La commission rejeta Tartiole , et la 
Chambie, inalgid les protestations des repi <5sentants de I’Al- 
'sace, Yota sa commission Ce tut seulemeiit un an plus tard, 
k la suite d’lme enquSte, que le mmistere, peisistant dans son 
dessem, parvmt k faire voter lo tiansit par I’Alsace, k la faible 
majoiit^ de 17 voix sur 195 votants^ 

O’est par le mSme miiiist^re que fut pi^sent^e la piemieie 
loi constituant en Prance, k Timage de I’Angleterre, le svsteme 
de VSehelle mobile Lhnt<Ji§t de la propii^t^ et de rmdustiie 
agncole’’ Favait dict^e Poui la pi emigre fois, les lestiictions 
douamSies relatives au commerce des c^r^ales fuient dingoes, 
’ non plus centre Fexportatiou comme on Favait fait par le 
passd, mais contre Fimpoi tation , ^ il fallait que les marches 

1 Yoir les veeux dii Bas-Rhin, sessions des Conseils gdneraux de 1817 et de 
1818 En 1819, le Conseil gendral se plaignit que les conditions faites au tran- 
sit fussent trop oncreuses Dans les anndes suivantes, ce fut le tour des departe- 
ments de Tancienne Lorraine qui rdclamerent de m^me benefice que I’Alsace 
^ Article 84 du pro 3 et 

® Voir M Ame, Etude €conomiqiie sur le tauf des donanes^ p 84, et le ISIomteur 
de 1818, p 333 Le rapporteur Morgan de Bellow parle ^‘des alarmes des ii^go- 
ciants des ports qui out h se pr^valoir de la possession et des lois solennelles ” 

4 Loi du 26 mai, 1819 

^ Cette loi du 16 jmllet, 1819, ^tabbssait a I’lmportation un double droit, 
droit fixe de 25 centimes par quintal de grains pour les navires frau^ais, de 1 fr 
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restassent aux ferraiers nationaiix, dut le peiiple payer cher 
sa subsistance. 

La nature dejoua les calculs des l^gislatems La r^colte 
fut abondante, et les prix, que la disette de 1816 avait fort 
exag^r^s, baisserent De nouvelles i^clamations se firent 
entendie, d’autant plus vives qu’elles etaient plus suies d’etie 
f avoi ablement (^cout^es sous radministiation du comte de 
Villele. On accusait rimpoitation Vdiidcation faite, il se 
trouva que cette importation avait k peine exc^d^ Pexpor- 
tation de 700,000 hectolitres On se rejeta siir Teifet moial 
des arrirages qui intimidaientj disait-on, la hausse 

n fallut une nouvelle loi, qui donn§.t de nouAclles facilit^s 
a I’exportation et imt plus obstacles k Timpoitation Pi^- 
scnt^e dans la session de 1821, par le mmist&re, lemanuSe et 
consid^rablement aggrav^e pai la commission, elle fut votee 
par une nombreuse majonte ^ 

On se fdhcitait de mettre ainsi les agriciilteurs a Pabri de la 
concurrence On n’oubliait qu’une chose , Tintdiet des masses 
dont le pam est le piincipal aliment II est vrai qu*un d4put4 
^tait venu souteiiir que la cheit^ du pain 4tait un bien pour 
les ouviieis, pazce qu’elle les obligeait a tia\aillei avec plus 
d’aideur pom vivie, Mais cette singuli^re throne tiouva pen 
d’echo 5 les piopii^taires n’avaient aucune intention d’affamer 
la classe ouvrieie seulement ils songeaient a eux-m§mes. 
Benjamin Constant le leur fit sentir Je me borneiai,” s’^cn- 
ait-il, interiompu pai les murmuies de rassemblde, je me 

25 pour les navires etrangera , droit variable de 1 franc par cliaque franc de 
baisse des qu’on descendait dans les trois regions de la France audessous des 
pnx norraaux de 23 21, et 18 francs, a la Innite de 20, 18, et 16 francs, toute 
importation etait inter dite La loi fnt votee k une majonte de 234 voix 
centre 28 

1 Far 282 voix centre 54 Dans cette loi du 4 jiiillet 1821, la taxe \ anable 
commeiKpait a Stre per 9 ne quand les prix etaient b, 26 francs dans la premiere 
classe, a 20 dans la 'derniere, et les importations cessaient au taux de 22 et de 
18 francs L’echelle mobile a Fimportations fonctionnait entre 26 et 18 francs, 
e*est>bdire qu’elle fut elevee de 2 fiancs au-dessus de la limite de 1819 L’ex 
portation, au contraire, permise seulement jusqu’b 23 fr par la loi de 1819, eut 
25 francs pour liraite en 1821 double avantage pour les agnculteurs, qui pou- 
vaient exporter plus longtemps, et qui etaient plus t6t b I’abn de la concurrence 
6trangbre 
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borncrai a voiis dire qu’il est facheux de voir que vous faites 
lenclieni les denizes que vos teires pioduisent et dont vos 
gienieis sont remplis ” ^ 

Cependant les eifets ne i ^pondirent pas h, Tattcnte des pro- 
prietaires Le ble baissa poui aiiisi due d’ amide en annde 
il tomba a 14 fr. 80 cent , en 1825 Les tarifs n’y faisaient 
rien Pourtant ils dtaient rigomeux, cai diirant les neuf 
anndes qui s’dcouleient de la publication de la loi h la rd volu- 
tion de juillet, Timportation ne fut peimise que pendant un 
seul moiSj en fdvriei, 1828 On ne pou\ait aggra\er le tarif 
Mais ^‘pour calmer Popinion,” on poita, en 1825, ime loi qui 
suppiimait I’entrepdt fictif des grains 

L’evdneinent qni avait pidcipitd la chute du mimstdie, d6]h 
chancelant, dans lequel le comte Dccazes avait tentd nn rap- 
prochement entre les convictions royalistes et les piincipes 
libdiaux, n’dtait pas de nature adoucii le rdgnne douanier. 
Les gi aiids propndtaires pi ii eiit une influence plus ddcisu e et 
le systdine piotccteur se consolida tdmoin la loi de 1821 sur 
les cdi dales Les intdiessds ne se lassaient pas de demauder, 
et chaque concession faisait naitre de nouvcllcs exigences 
qui se pioduisaient k la tiibune, dans les pdtitioiis, dans les 
voeux des conseils gdndiaux Tout argument leur dtait bon. 
L’lndustiie laiiguissait-elle , ils ddclaraient, commc les maities 
de forges de la Haute-SaSne, qu’ils dtaieiit menacds de luine 
par Vintroduction trop facile des feis dti angers et deman- 
daient qu’on renfoi§§.t les baineies*^ Lhndustiie piospdrait- 
elle, ils ddclaiaieiit, comme les fabiicants de Samt-Quentin, 
quhl iinpoitait ^^au piogies de I’lndustiie manuf actui idre de 
la rassuiei completement sui le maintien des lois prolnbx- 
tives”^ Pour la vente k rmtdiieur, les ddparteinents postu- 
laient h Temi les fourmtures de PEtat/ et Pesprit d’exclnsion 
dtait tel que quelques-uns eiissent volontiers lelevd les barii- 
eies du moyen ^ge au profit des manufactures provinciales 
le Loir-et-Cher voulait qu’on fit exclusivement “ habiller les 

1 Momfeni du 30 avnl, 1821 

2 Haute Sadne — Voeux des Conseils gen^raux en 1819 

® Aisne — Voeux des Conseils g^neraux en 1825 

i Voir Herault en 1818, Pyrenees Onentales en 1821, Aveyron en 1825, etc. 
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soldats de la legion de Loii-et-Cher, avec des draps et autres 
^toffes de la fabiique de Eomoiantm ^ 

Dans line telle disposition des esputs, le tarif ue satisfaisait 
]amais toutes les cupiditfe II fiit lemanie par des lois pres- 
que cons^cutives lendues en 1820, en 1822, en 1820,2 g^j^g 
compter les projets, qui n’aboutuent pas et les ordonnances 
qui, dans Tmtervalle des sessions, aggiav^rent plusieiirs taxes 
L’admimstiatioix elle-m§me se fatigua, et, en 1822, le direc- 
teur gdndral osa fdliciter iroinquement les ddputds de n’avoir 
apportd aiicun changcment a la loi des douanes dans le corns 
de Tannde pidcddente C’est, disait-il, nn avantage que nous 
aimeiions h voir se idpdtei Les lois de douanes veulent etre 
stables ’’ ^ Les ddpiitds pensaient autiement.^ 

Api^s les grains, la question piincipale a la Chainbie dtait 
celle des feis, qui iduinssait dans im m§me intdiSt les diiec- 
teiirs des usines et les piopiidtaiies des bois La loi du 17 
ddcembie, 1814, avait dlevd les dioits sur les feis de toute 
espSce 5 mais dans la rdpaititioii des favours du tarif, les aciers 
a^aient etd les moms favoiisfe 11s idclameient, an nom 
m§me de leurs progi^s,^ et la loi du 7 ]uin, 1820, fit droit a 
leuis plaintes en augmentant les taxes de 45 k 60 pour 100 
c’dtait flapper diiectemeiit les instiuments mdispensables au 
ti avail, limes, faux, outils Mais il entiait dans le sjsteme 
de la Ohambre de pidfeier Tmteret du producteur, intdret 
iminddiat, exigeant, calculant son profit par glosses sommes, 
k Fmtdr^t du consominateur, dont la perte semblait l^gdie 
paice qu’elle se rdpaitissait sur un giand nombre de tStes. 

La mtoe loi facilita la sortie des lames indigenes et mit un 
dioit a I’entrde des lames dtiang^res Les fabricants de diaps 
fiieiit une opposition vive Mais cette fois encoie la cause de 

1 Session de 1819 

2 Loi du 7 3 uin, 1820 , loi du 27 jmllet, 1822 , loi du 17 mai, 1826 

3 Monitem de 1822, p 86 

* boumettre les douanes a une regie invariable, c’est leur interdire les pro 
gres q^u’une louable emulation aspire sans cesse favoriser^^ — Monitew de 1820, 
p 526, Rapport de Morgan de Belloy 

® Le jury des arts leur h. rendu les plus honorables t^moignages et la 
grande majorite de votie Commission a pense qu’il convenait de leur accorder 
Tencouragement de nouveaux droits — Momteur de 1820, p 66 
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la production, fortifi^e de Tint^ret agiicole, I’emporta sur 
I’mt^iet des consommateui s , ^ et, loisqu’aprds uiie longue 
discussion qui ayait eu, comme toujouis, pour r^sultat d’ag- 
giaver les taxes piiuiitiYCS, le vote d’ensemble eut lieu, il se 
trouva dans Turne 185 boules blanches centre une seule boule 
noiie*^ Les d^put4s ne parent s’emp^cber de rire, il y avait 
alois sur la question du syst^me protecteur une paifaite en- 
tente entre les paitis 

L’ accord ^tait devenu moms unanime en 1822 Le prix 
des feis labriquds an bois et au marteau avait baiss^ par un 
de ces accidents fi<Jquents du march^, dont on doit s’applaudir 
quand ils out pour cause une pi eduction plus ^conomique^ 
Nouvelles dol^ances des maitres de forges qui s’en piiient 
a Timpoitatioii, et obtmiciit une oidonnance aiiguientant les 
droits Aussitot des reclamations de tout genre assaillirent 
le ininisteie qui, bien que peu dispose a remanier les taiifs, dut 
c^dei, en d^claiaiit que Tint^ict du fisc dtait cette fois tout 
h fait stranger k la mesure ^ Il pi^senta un projet qm, comme 
le disait le baron de Saint-Ciicq, dans I’expos^ des motifs, 
avait pour but “ de prot^ger et pour cela d’encourager par de 
forts dioits sur les pioduits du dehors, de d^fendre m^me 
par des prohibitions toutes les exploitations du sol, tons les 
efforts de rindustrie.’’ Vouloir prot^ger tout, e’eut ne 
rien piot^ger. 

N^anmoins, la Chambre, trouvant le projet insuffisant, le 
refondit Le rapporteur de la commission ^tait Bourienne 
Celui-ci professait comme principe ^conomique que le peuple 

1 Le pro]et ministeriel avait mis un dioit de 20 pour 100, au I’eu de la pro- 
hibition, pour les cliales cachemires, pareeque cette prohibition dtait tout a fait 
lUusoire L’assemblee retablit la prohibition, cette fois les fabricants de lai- 
nage appuyerent, et la Chambre vote a Vunanimite — Moniteur de 1820, p 567 

2 Momteui de 1820, p 626 

3 Les fers au bois ou au marteau (^taient tomb^s de 400 h 600 francs la tonne 
par suite de la concurrence des fers k la houille ou la laminoir 

4 Les autres/^ disait le baron de Samt-Cneq, ^'modifient quelques articles du 
tanf, non dans I’lnteret du Tresor , car plusieurs taxes subissent une reduction, 
et Taugmentation proposce sur quelques autres aura pour effet d’attenuer les 
recettes en restreignant Ihmportation des objets qm en seront grev^s, mais 
dans la seule vue de satisfaire k des interets nouveaux ou mieux constates ** 
Moniteur de 1822, p 79« 
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“le plus riche 4tait toiijouis celui qui exportait le plus et qui 
impoitait le moms” II en d^veloppait les consequences par 
des arguments que I’Assembl^e eut sans doute moms approu- 
v^s, SI elle eut ete plus desinteiessee. “ Les lois de douanes,” 
disait-il, “ en favorisant et en satisfaisant un grand noinbre 
d’lnterets g^n^iaux, blessent quclques intdiets paiticuliers , 
mais c’est uii inal inevitable, et loisqu’il est bien demontie 
qu’une mesuie est utile an giand nombre, il faut la piendie. 
Dans les societes humames, tout se i^sout par des majoiites. 
Le marchand en general repousse les droits qiu diminuent ses 
piofits Foice de s’adiesser h Tindustiie inteaeme il gagnera 
peut-§tie moms, mais le pays y gagneia plus Tout ce qu’un 
peuple consomme est un element d’aisance et de prospeiite 
nationales, tout.ce qu’il consomme pai echange est encoie 
lavoiable, tout ce qu’il achete avec de I’argent pour sa con- 
sommation, I’appauviit” 

Les vieilles eiieuis de la balance du commeice etaient en- 
core vivaces Mais il etait au moms singulier dbnvoquer 
I’lnteiet geneial, quand les objets fiappes de dioits etaient 
de ceux que tout le monde consomme, quand on faisait en- 
cherir le sucie, la viande, et le fer au piofit de trois categoiies 
de pioducteuis Le comte de Laborde ne craignit pas de le 
leur repi ocher “La loi que vous allez rendre,” dit-il, “est 
essentiellement priviiegiaire , c’est une prime que toute la 
Fiance va pa}er aux colons, aux maitres de forges, aux nour- 
iisseurs de bestiaux de la Noimandie ” En effet la loi du 27 
3 aillet, 1822, portait pimcipalement sur ces tiois points 

La loi du 28 avril, 1816, avait mis sur les sucres strangers 
une taxe sup^iieure de 33 pour 100 a celle des sucies de nos 
colonies grande faveur, qui en peu d’ann^es doubla le chiffre 
des impoitations colomales et permit, en 1821, ^ nos planteurs 
de placer en Fiance 50 millions de kilogrammes de sucre, 
tandis que les strangers n’en vendaieiit que 2,600,000 kilo- 
gi amines Cependant, les planteuis se tiouvaient gends par 
cette concuiience, ils obtmient que la surtaxe fut ^lev^e k 50 
pour 100 Les int^iess^s auraient voulu plus encore Ils 
tomb^rent de Charybde en Scylla ; car, si les sucres strangers 
ne vmrent plus, le sucre de betterave, sollicitS par les hauts 
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pi 1 X 5 les remplaga et disputa bientSt le march4 aux produits 
des Antilles 

Les boeiifs entraieiit en franchise sous TEmpiie , ils avaient 
^te soumis au dioit modei4 de 3 fiancs a paitii de 1816, et ils 
contmuaient a entier. Les ^le veins i^clamerent et le ministie 
dut piopusei, dans son projet, de d<^cupler la taxe sur les 
boeufs gias G’etait dnoime suitout im pays ou “la viande 
est un objet de luxe pour les classes mfdiieures,” coinme disait 
un deputd La Chambre ne le jugeait pas ainsi , elle deinanda 
beaucoup plus, et finit pai obtenir 50 francs En meme tcmi)S, 
malgid le minist^ie, elle augmenta les taxes d’entiee sur les 
lames, sur les suifs, sur les viandes fraiches et salees 

Les maitres de foiges ddclaiaient le droit de 165 fi tout 
fait insuffisant, et le diiecteui gdndial, soutenant leuis pidten- 
tions, annon 9 ait avec effioi que Timpoi tation des fontes s’dtait 
dlevde, en six ans, de 800,000 kilogi amines a 7,000,000 “ C’e- 
tait,” a]outait“il, “un aveitisscment pour Tadministiation ” ^ 
Le dioit sur les feis a la houille fut poitd a 275 fr , repi<5scn- 
tant 120 poui 100 de la valeui des maichandises anglaises 
qu’on voulait 4caitei On r^ussit, car la pioduction du gros 
fei doubla, et rimpoitation anglaise devint presque nulle 
Mais le fer, qiu sous Louis XVI valait 850 fr , monta a 650 
fr la tonne C’dtait un triste progrSs Encore les foiges ne le- 
cueillirent-ellcs pas le piofit de ce louid impdt pi^le\e sui Tm- 
dustne nationale “Nous faisions quelques bdiidficcs,” disait 
en 1828 un piopndtaiie d’usine, “quand nous vendions a 450 
fr , et nous peidons aujouid’hui en \endant k 500 Ir. , la cause 
en est qu’eii 1819 la banne de chaibon levenait k 18 fi 05 c., 
tandis qu’elle re\ient a 37 fi 50 c” L’avantage restait aux 
propndtaires foncieis 

Les plus clairvoyants ou les moms engages dans les mt^rets 
prohibitionnistes commengaient a entrevoir le dangei du S}S- 
t^me Ternaux le signalait “ L’Espagne,” disait-il, “ a 1 ^fiondu 
par une prohibition de nos produits maiiufactiu ds a Timpot mis 
sur les lames, et le ralentissement de la draperie a fait baisser 
les lames fiangaises ” ^ Plusieurs s’etonnaient qu’une matifire 

1 Voir le Moniteui de 1822, p 940 

2 Momteui de 1822, p 399 
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premiere, telle que la fonte, fut pour amsi due piosciitCj^ et 
le comte de Laborde s’lndignait, aunom du progi^s industiiel, 
qu’il eut fallu paj^er 7,000 fi de dioit pour intiodune ^ Saint- 
Etienne une machine a vapeur^ Mais les piohibitionnistes 
montraient en peispectne, au moindre leldchement des ri- 
gueius, le marchd fiangais envahi, nos atehcis fermds, nos 
ouvneis sans travail, et obtenaient sans pcme un vote favoi- 
able, en dvoquant le fantSme de la rume et de la misdie uni- 
verselles poui rdtoiquei raigiiment de leuis adversaiies en 
faveur des consommateurs ^ 

Meme apres la loi de 1822, ils idclamaientencoie Ladroite 
trouvait que le mmistdie n’avait pas assez tait pour I’agucul- 
ture et pour le commerce Elle piovoqua, en 1823, la cidation 
d’un coinitd d’enquSte qiu devait ‘‘s’attachei surtout h lecher- 
cher SI les objets dtiangeis impoites en France y sont d'une 
ndcessitd indispensable coinme matidie piemidie 

Vivement attaqud h ce sujet par le comte de Vaublanc, 
ancien ministre,® le baron de Samt-Cncq, qui, depuis le com- 
mencement de la Rcstauiation, occupait le poste de diiecteur 
gdneial des douaiies, se ddfendit par une lettre insdide au 
Momteiii^ piofessant hautement la doctrine protectionniste,® 
qu’il avait, disait-il ddfendiie avant M de Vaublanc, mais 
ddclaiant que pour la lendie pratique il fallait se gaider de 
la poussem a Fextieme, et rappelant les faveuis dont le gou- 

Entre autres, Duvergier de Hauranne et Laiiie 
2 Momteiu de 1822, pp 939 et 940 

8 “Laissez entrer less tissus de coton, les draps, les faiences, les fers, les 
fontes, les sucres, et une foule d’autres articles que vous ne pourez encore fab- 
riquer ou produire au pnx de nos voisins, la consequence immediate sera la 
1 lime de vos colonies, de vos manufactures, la misere de deux millions d’ou- 
vriers, Texportation rapide de votre numeraire et la diminution plus lapide 
encore de vos contributions ” — Discours de Bourienne, rapporteur, en leponse 
a Labbey de Pompieies , Momlexn de 1822, p 902 

^ Morxiteui de 1823, seance du 15 mais, p 310 Le minist^re posa la question 
d’Jiltat, decLuant qu^il serait dangeieux que la Chambre empietat sur les at- 
tributions de la puissance exdcutne, et la proposition fiit rejetee, la droite 
munnura C’est a ee propos que furent publies les premiers tableaux du com- 
merce exterieur, Tattaque eut au moms de ce cote un bon resultat 
® Du Commeice de la Fmnce en 2820 et 1821, brochure 

® “II n’est pas de bon tanf pour la Erance que celui qui reserve aux Fran- 
<?ais le plus de travail possible ” 


11 
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veinement avait combl^ les agiiculteurs et les maiiufacturicrs, 
trop oublieux des sei vices passes Cette lettre pent ^tie 
regaidee comme le manifeste de radmiinstratiou douamSic du- 
rant cette p^node ‘^‘Depuis la Eestaui ation/’ disait le baron 
de Saint-Cncq, “les lois de douanes se sont appliqu<^es con- 
stamment a concilier, dans la vue d’une piotection connnune, 
les intdiets souveiit opposes, toujouis distmcts, de ragiicul- 
turc, de I’lndustrie et du commerce . . Je demandeiai h 
ragricultuie si ce n’est pas h ces lois qu’elle doit et les 
taxes d’lmpoitation qiu la piot6gent centre im nombie im 
fini de produits strangers, tels que les bl^s, les bestiaux, les 
lames, les gaiances, les chanvres, les lins^ les houblons, que 
le systeine constant des tarifs ant^iieurs ^tait d’attirer pai 
une entieie immunity, et les fiancliises d’expoitation qui 
ouvient un facile ^coulement h, des pioduits que les lois an- 
ciennes ne s’etaient jamais appliqu^es qu’S, retenir Je de- 
manderai a notie industiie manufactundre si ce n’est pas dans 
ces m^mes lois qu’elle a tiouv4 et le mamtien des garanties 
que le travail national avait pi^c^demnient obtenues et les 
garanties nouvelles sans lesquelles nos foigesjnos fabiiques 
de faux, de limes, de ceruse, de minium^ de zinc, et de cuivie 
lamm^s, et beaucoup d’autres encoie, seraient loin du haut 
degrd de prosp4iitd auquel elles sont parvenues^ Je deman- 
derai enfin au commerce maiitime si ce n’est pas grace a ces 
lois, et je ne cramdrai pas d’ajouter, gi\^ce a leui lib^iale ap- 
plication, quM a pu donner Tessoi k acs aimements, piot(5g(5s 
pour la premiere fois par des droits diff^iontiels, graduds 
suivant le pavilion et la longueur de la course, entreprendre 
avec s^cuiit^ des speculations lointaines, que les taxes poste* 
rieures a I’entreprise out constamment respectees, jouir, quant 
aux entiepSts, au transit, au cabotage, et mtoe au rSglement 
des droits, de toutes les franchises, de toutes les facilites, 
de toutes les exceptions ligouieusement compatibles avec Tac- 
complissement des lois generales et de la suretd des per- 
ceptions ^ 

Les interesses ne se pay^rent pas du souvenir de bienfaits 


1 Monitmr de 1823, p 156 
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quails avaient pour la plupart escomptds Ils en vouluient et 
ils en airach^ient d’auties, d’aboid par des oidonnances ; 
puis, sous Oliailes X , par la loi du 17 mai, 1826, qui dimmua 
les droits d’exportation, et aggrava encoie dans une pro- 
portion considerable les dioits d’enti^e sur la plupart des 
produits agriooles Les lames brutes ^tiang^res, par exemple, 
qui payaient 10 fr au tarif de la loi de 1820, avaient dt4 
impos^es par oidonnance a 30 fr en 1823, ^ 40 en 1824, et la 
loi de 1826, sanctionna cette derni^re taxe c’^tait en quelque 
soite excluie entitlement les impoitateurs de nos maichts 
ruraux Autre aggravation sur les boeufs qui, maigies ou 
gras, paytrent 50 fr. ; mtme droit pour les chevaux. Sur les 
couvertuies de lame, Tacier fondii, les coidages, les plumes 
ct tcrire et d’autres articles, les taxes furent doubltes Elies 
furent quadrupltes sur la plupait des tissus de fil Des sui- 
taxes nombreuses furent impostcs sur les maicliandises im- 
porttes par navii es strangers , des primes d’exportation 
accoidtes aux manufacturieis ^ 

La loi de 1826, compltta le systtme restrictif de le Restau- 
ration Quelques-uns de ses plus habiles dtfensems, le comte 
de Villtle entie aiitres, le considtraient “ comme un moyen 
temporaire, mais indispensable, offert a la production fian- 
§aise, de se mettre autant que la natme des choses le peimet, 
en tquilibre avec la production ttrangerc ” Mais ces pro- 
hibitions temporaiics, loin de tendre h disparaftre, devaient 
fatalement se multiplier, s’aggraver, se consolider 

Le gouveinement ttait plus sage que les paitis. Tontefois, 
s’ll avait sur ces questions plus de lumitres quo la Chambie, 
parce qu’il ttait moms aveuglt par des inttitts particulieis, il 
n’avait ni des convictions assez fortes ni une puissance assez 
indtpendante pour rtsistei victoiieusement pen des mmisties 
auiaient consenti ^ joiiei leur poitefeuille sur une question de 
douanes, suitout avec tant de cliances de perte Le gouverne- 
ment se contentait done de modtrei les ardeuis mconsidtitcs 
des piotectionnistes, tout en se proclamant ouveitement le 
dtfenseur du systtme. De temps k autie, il faisait entendre 


i Voir le Momteur de 1826, pp 177 et 807 
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a la tiibiine quclque eitisseinent, comme le baron Louis en 
1814 Le baton de Saiiit-Ciicq liu-meme, dans Texposd des mo- 
tifs de laloidu 28 aMil5l816,s’(^tait expiiiinJ a\ec bcaucoup de 
mcsuie Nous am ions moms de piogi^s a faire,” disait-il, si 
line tiop longLie intei iiiption dans nos lelations commerciales 
n’cut constitue une pioliibition ^ Tabu de laquelle on a pu ii 6 - 
gligei, sans dangei, dcs moyeiis do peifectionnemcnt qu’iino 
lieuieuse nvalit^ n’aiuait pas manqini do ddvclopper ” 

Poin admettie cette ii\alit6, nous a\ons du,” ajoutait-il, at- 
tend! e que les temps ct Ics piogifis d’une opinion qui s’eclairc 
tous les 30UIS davantage aicnt idsolu cette grande question” 
Mallieuieusement, c’dtait hois du palais Bom bon que les 
liimidres se faisaient peu 3 b peu , dans I’Assemblde, I’d^^ne- 
ment piouva que d’oidmane les mt^iets s’obstment et ne 
s’eclaiicnt pas Ainsi le leut la natuie humame Oiniez la 
poite du piivil(5ge5 foule s’y piecipiteia, et on s’y dtonffeia 
bien longtcmps avant de compiendie que Ton cut ^te plus h 
raise en plein an que dans une enceinte rdseiu^e, mais oh tout 
le monde a voulu entier. 

Get encombiement finissait par deyenir gSnant pour les pio- 
tectionnistes enx-memes, qui 4 taient oblig<^s do ludoyer les 
trop nombieux pidtendants, et d’mvoquei contie eux la tlu^- 
01 le du salut public “Ne sait-on pas,” disaient-ils, “ que les 
soci^tds ne subsistent et ne piosp^ient que par les saciifices 
individuels Ils vaiitaient, et avec laison, la piospdiitd 

industiielle de la France sous lo go\einement des Boiubons 
mais c’dtait h toit qu’ils en rappoitaient riionncur aux taxes 
prohibitives Ils ne comprenaient pas que, sous de bonnes 
comme sons de mauvaises lois, une soci6t^ pent se d^velopper, 
quand elle a en elle de puissaiites causes de vitality, et qii’en 
paieil cas, les details de radministiation qu’il nefaut pouitant 
jamais d6daigncr, facilitent 011 retaident le piogr^s, mais sans 
r^touffer Oi la Fiance du dix-neuvi^me sidcle dtait anim^e 
par deux prmcipes sup^iieurs qui la faisaient alois giandii, 
malgiA les obtacles la science et la libertd. 

^ Rapport de M Fouquier-Long, Momfem de 1816 p 406 

2 Sous ses rois legitimes, ce beau royaurae 3 omt de tous les bienfaits de la 
paix , chaque jour ses nchesses s’accroisseut, la grande masse de la population 
les partage, le cerole des jouissances individuelles s’dtend — Ibidem 
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A I’estdiieur, le systeme piohibitif devait n^cessairement 
anienei, comme h I’^poque de la lutte de Colbert centre les 
Hollandais, des m^contentements, et par suite des lepresailles 
et des capitulations La Restaiuation edda d’aboid devarit les 
menaces des Etats-Unis, et sigiia la convention de 182:2, qui 
gtablissait entre les deux maiines le piincipe de la idcipio- 
citd,^ puis elle c^da devant rAngleierie,^ et bientOt elle 
tiaita sur pied d’^galitd avec les iltats-Unis^ 

Le spectacle de la richesse cioissante, non-seulement en 
Fiance, mais dans la plupait des Btats de TEuiope, ou la 
paix favorisait Tessoi des entrepiises, a\ait pouitant stimuli 
les etudes d’^conomie politique L’Angleteiie coinmen^jait h 
fixer son attention sur le soit de classes Uboiieuscs, et Hus- 
kisson veiiait de la faire idsolument entrei dans les voies de la 
libeitd commerciale L’Allemagne fooutait la voix de List 
pioclamant les bienfaits d’une union douani^re, et organisait 
le Zollveiem 

La Fiance, qui avait eu, au dix-huiti^me siScle, le m^rite 
de poser avec Quesnay les piemieis fondements de la science 
economiqiie, la letiouvait ti anstoi in(^e pai Adam Smith, et on 
lassemblait, a\ec J B Say, les ^l^ments en un coips de doc- 
tune methodique Le Tiaiti tVEconomie Politique^ publid 
pour la piemi^ie fois sous le Consulat, lemanid ot amdliord 
dans chacime des Editions successives,^ idpandait dejustes idees 
sur les lois de la pioduction et de la distiibution des nchesses, 

1 “Art 1 Les produits natuiels ou manufactures des fCtats Uius importes 
en France sur bailments des ifctats Unis, pa^eront un droit additionel qui n’ex- 
cedera pas 20 fr par tonneau de maichandises, en sus des droits payes sur les 
memes produits naturels ou manufactures des i&tats Unis, quand ils sont im- 
portes par navires fiam^ais — Ait 2 Les produits naturels ou manufacture's 
de France, importes aiix ifetats Unis sur batiments fran 9 ais, payeront un droit 
additionnel qui n’excedera pas 3 dollars 75 cents par tonneau de marcbandise, 
en sus des dioits pace's sur les memes produits naturels ou manufactures de 
France, quand lis sont importes par navires des Ltats-Unis ” — Convention de 
navigation et de commerce conclue entie la France et les Etats Unis le 24 jmii 
1822 

^ Traite de navig avec I’Angleterre, du 8 ft^vner, 1826 

^ Traite de comm et de na\ig du 7 3 mn, 1826 

* La premiere edition est de 1803 Quatre autres e'ditions ont ete pubhees, 
a un grand norabre d’exemplaires, pendant la Eestauration, en 1814, 1817, 1819, 
et 1826 
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et Fauteiir les avait lui-m6me, depuis 1819, propag^cs au Con- 
scivatoiie des arts et mdtiers dans renseignement dont I’avait 
cliaig^ le comte Decazes ^ 

Non-seulement il montiait, comme Adam Smith, la soiiice 
des iicliesses dans le tra\^ail , mais le piemier pai une tln^orie 
neuve^ autaiit que simple, il faisait apeicevoii les hens de 
solidarity qui nmssent les diff6ientes industiies et dans ime 
meme nation et entie des nations diveises. toute 

maniyre,” disait-il avec la rectitude du bons sens, I’achat 
d’mi produit ne peut Stie iait qn’avec la valeur d’un autre. — 
La premidie consequence qu^on peut tirei de cette importante 
vynty, e’est que, dans tout Etat, plus les producteuis sont 
nombieur et les produits inultipUys, et plus les dybouchys soiit 
faciles, vaiiys, etvastes — Une seconde consyquence du meme 
piincipe, e’est que chacun est intyiessy k la piospyiity do tons, 
et que la prospy iity d’uii genie d’mdustrie est favoi able a la 
piospyiity de tons les auties — Une troisi^me consyquence 
de ce piiiicipe fycond, e’est que I’lmportation des pioduits 
ytiangeis est favoi able a la rente des produits indigenes, 
car nous ne pouvons achetcr les marchandises ytrangdies 
qu’avec des produits de notre industue, de nos teiies et 
de nos capitaux, auxquels ce commerce, par consyquent, 
piocure un dyboueby ” ^ 

Ces puncipes ytaient bien diffyrents de ceux qu’on pro- 
fessait k la Chambre des Dyputys Us constituaicnt un 
remarquable progres dans la maniple non-seulemcnt de com- 
prendre les questions commei ciales, mais d’envisager la 
politique tout entiyre L’opposition appaiente des iiityrSts 
avait lendu nationale la hame de Tytrangei et placd les 
peuples Tis-a-vis les uns des auties dans un ytat peimanent 
d’hostility seciete ou avoude, les sages eux-memes le pro- 
clamaient Telle est la condition humaine,” yciivait Vol- 
taire, “ que souhaiter la grandeur de son pays, e'est souliaiter 
du mal h ses voisins 11 est clair qu’un pajs ne peut 

^ UuUlid sous le titre de Cams coinplei d'Economie politique piatique 

2 Autant que peuvent etre neiives les observations du bons sens Un doge 
de Venise parlait au quinzieme siecle comme J B Say au diK-neuvieme Voir 
la le 9 on d’ouverture de M Bandnllart au College de France, ann^e 1866 

3 Tiaitd d'JEconomie politique^ edition de 1841, pp 141, 144, 145 
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gagner sans qu’un autie perde”^ De cette opinion derivait 
naturellement la balance du commerce et Tespnt du systdme 
piolnbitif La throne des ddbouch^s de J B Say ouvrait un 
horizon bieii autrement large an commerce et a la plulosophie 
politique Mais, quoique produite a la tribune, a\ec beaucoup 
de reserve, par quelques oiateuis de la gauche, elle ne pomait 
avoir Tagi^ment de la majoiit^ les inteiSts compieniient dif- 
ficilement les thrones qui les geneiit 

Cependant le minist^re Villele, devant Thostilit^ mamfeste 
de la bourgeoisie paiisieniie, a\ait fait appel h ropinion de la 
France , les Elections lui avaient ^t^ contraires, et il s’4fcait 
retn^ pour faire place au cabinet le plus liberal qui ait dirig^ 
les affaires sous la Eestauration Maitignac ci6a im minist^i e 
du commerce et y appela le baton de Saint-Cricq C’etait 
le moment de tenter une i^foime , la gauche appuyait le 
cabinet, et, dans son adiesse, la Chambie pioclama ^‘que 
le piemier besom de Tindustrie et du commeice 4tait la 
libeit^,” Une commission d’enquSte fut iiomm^e pai le 
goiivernement en 1828 ^ La conclusion, qui dtait loin de 
donner pleine satisfaction au voeu de I’adiesse, fut qiie 
“ dans r^tat de I’lndustne en Fiance en presence des int^iets 
qui s’y tiouvent engages, on doit s’en temi a im syst^mc lai- 
sonn^ de piotection, c’est-a-dire, d’une part, prot^ger efficace- 
ment le travail du pays, et de Faiitre, ^tndier soigneiisement, 
pour ohaque mdustiie, la quotit6 de la protection n^cessaiie 
en presence des dommages que pouvait cr^er une piotection 
excessive.’’^ Le baion de Saint-Cricq pouvait, comme tout 
Fadministration, I’acceptei sans renoiicer a ses propres iddes , 
il declara a la tiibune avoir toujours pens^ et profess^ quhl 
ne fallait “ni tout peimettie ni tout mterdire,” et que, pourvu 
qu’on admit le pnncipe de la protection, il admettait ti^s-bien, 
de son c8t^, la controverse sur la limite h fixer Or, le projet 
qu’il pr^senta, sans changer Tesprit des tarifs, adoucissait les 

^ Voltaire, Diet philos , vo partie 

2 II y eut des commissaires dans la plupart des grandes Tilles et pour les 
grandes industries Yoir, passim, le Momtem de 1828 

® Monitmr de 1829, p 810 Exposd des motifs par le baron de Saint Cricu 
Cependant deux enquetes seulement furent faites methodiquement et publiees 
UEnquete sur les feis^ 1828, 1 vol in4, et lEnquete sur les sucres, 1828, 1 vol in-4 
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taxes de certains pioduits exotiqiies, ct annongait qiie, cinq ans 
apiSs la publication de la loi, Ic droit sur les fers serait di- 
miniie d’lm einquieme C’^tait un commencement de leformo 
qui, par son extiSine mod(^iation, avait ra\antagc do ne pas 
froisser tiop ludemcnt les inteiets, et la chance d’etre adopte. 
II ne fut pas meme discut(^ Le minibtSre Martignac tomba, 
et sou successeui se gaida bien do reprendie un piojct dds- 
agK^able h la droite 

Le systeme piolubitif qm caract^iise la legislation douaniSie 
de la Restauiationdemeui a intact Constitu6 par les lois de 1819 
et de 1821 pour les c^reales, par les lois de 1816, de 1817, de 
1818, de 1820, de 1822, et de 1826 pom les produits de Tagii- 
culture et des giaiides tabnques, il s’^tait piopos<^ comme but 
de idserver aux seals prodiicteuis fian^ais le maich^ fiangais 
But bieii difficile a atteindie dans un ^tat de civilisation oh 
les rappoits des peuples sent si fidqiiciits, impossible et iL 
logiqiie, des qu’ou avait en mffine temps la pi^tentiou de favor- 
isei et d’^tcndie le commcice ext^rieur. Pom r(^ussir, sans 
coinmettie de tiop giandes injustices, il am ait fallu pouvoir 
isolei la Fiance comme le Japon s’est longteinps isol^ an 
milieu de TOedau , le travail qu’on se plaisait h appeler na- 
tional aurait seul pourvu, taut bien que mal, aux besoms des 
nationaux, et tous auraient subi la condition commune. Mais 
dSs que la barriSre ne s’^le\ait que pour quelques-uns, il y 
avait ndcessairement un privilege en favour de ceux, quels 
qu’ils fussent, qui avaient le droit, comme pioducteuis, d’lm- 
poser leuis maichandises a leurs concitoyens et le dioit, 
comme consommateuis, de choisii entre les marchandises de 
leurs concitoyens et celles des strangers II devait y avoir, 
par suite, une aideiite competition pour §tre admis h la 
jomssance de ce piivildge 

Pour assurer a I’lnteneur I’execution des lois prohibitn es, 
il fallut etendre encoie a de nouveaux objets la suiveillance 
administrative, — ordonner, par exemple, que les tissus et 
tricots de la nature de ceux qui etaient prohibes ne fussent 
mis en veiite qu’avec une marque particuhere,^ prescrire le 


1 Ord dee 8--14 aotlt, 1816, 
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mode de d(^vidage et d’enveloppe de cotons fil^s en France,^ 
fairede 'visitesdomiciliairesjsaisii les maichaiidises suspectes, 
exciter des mecontentemcnts et des reclamations Un mal 
conduisait a un autie mal 

II faut due, pom mieux faire compieiidre les causes de la 
politique commeiciale en Fiance, que dans toute TEuiope le 
vent ^tait alois h la piotection. Apies les ludes secoiisses de 
TEmpiie, les natioiialit^s s’^taiit reconstitutes, les gouveiaie- 
mentb avaient favorist dans une certaine limite cette tendance 
qiu seinblait assuier leur indtpendance politique, et chacuu 
s’ttait gaidt d’autant plus de ses voisins que les tvtiiemeuts 
Favait, quelque temps aiiparavaut, lit plus ttroitement a eux. 
Paitout on avait lepousst les pioduits ttrangeis, et paiti- 
culitreinent les produits anglais, dont Tintioduction a bas 
prix avait foit dtconcertt les manufacturieis du continent. 
La Fiance, il est viai, avait donut Fexemple aux Pajs-Bas, 
h rAllemagiie, a FEspagne, mais ceux-ci s’ttaient empicssts 
de le suivie, et parfois Fa\aient dtpasst L’ilngleteue elle- 
meine ttait lestte, jusqu’en 1824, heiisste de pioliibitioiis, 
qiFclle avait meme aggiavtes au pioiit de ses propiittaiies 
foncieis 

La piotection ttait au pouvoir en Em ope Toutefois Ftco- 
nomic politique, patronne de la libeitt commeiciale, Im liviait 
dt]a de rudes combats dans le domaine de la science , elle tri- 
omphait dans le domaine des faits , elle donnait Huskisson 
^ FAngleteiie et en Fiance elle comraengait S, miner, avec le 
double aigument de la coiisommation et des dtbouchts, la 
foiteiesse tlevte par des inttiSts piivts et soutenue pai des 
pit]ugts mais la foiteiesse ttait tneigiquement dtfendue, 

^ Loi du 21 avril, 1818, loi du 26 mai, 1819,' ord du 16 juin, 1819, des 1~15 
dec 1819, des 8-24 avnl, 1829 

^ Prenant en consideration les representations adressees de la part d’un 
giand nombre de manufactuners et de niarchands de bonneterie, soit surl’insuf- 
fisance, en ce qui les concerne, des delais precedernment accordiJs, soit sur les 
difficultes qiii s’opposent k ce que la marque puisse ^tre separement appliqu^e ^ 
cbacun des objets provenant de leur mdustiie — Ord des 23-30 sept 1818 
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VIII. 

THE ZOLLVEREIN 

From Bowring’s Report on the Prussian Commercial Union, 
Parl Doc 1840, Vol XXI pp 1-17 

I N compliance with the instructions which I had the honor 
to receive fiom your lordship, dated Foieign Office, July 
14, 1839,1 pioceed to lepoit on the progress, piesent state, 
and futuie piospects of the Piussian Commercial League 
No doubt this great Union, which is known in Geimany by 
the name of the Zollverein^ or Zollverhande (Toll Associa- 
tion or Alliance), deiived its first and sti digest influence fiom 
a desire to get iid of those bariiers to intei communication 
which the separate fiscal legislation of the various States of 
Germany raised among a people whom natural and national 
feelings, as well as common inteiests, would otheiwise have 
connected more intimately and peimanently togethei 

The Zollverein represents, in Germany, the opeiation of 
the same opinions and tendencies vhich have aliead^ effected 
so many changes in the commeicial legislation of othei coim- 
tiies. In the United Kingdom the custom-lioiise laws which 
sepal ated Scotland and Ii eland fiom England have been 
superseded by a general system applicable to the whole In 
France the local barrieis and the local tai ill’s have given way 
to a general and uniform system of taxation Even before 
the Commercial League associated so many States in a com- 
mon union, several less extensive combinations had prepaicd 
the way for a more diffusive intercourse Between the States 
which do nob form part of the Piussian League — as, for 
example, between Hanover and Biunswick and Oldenbuigh, — 
the same tariffs have been adopted, and the payment of duties 
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m one of the States is sufficient to secme free sale or transit 
m the other 

The Commercial League is, in fact, the substantial repre- 
sentative of a sentiment widely, if not universally, spiead in 
Germany, — that of national unity It has done wondei s in 
breaking down petty and local prejudices, and has become 
a foundation on which futuie legislation, representing the 
common interests of the German people, may undoubtedly be 
hereafter raised If well duected in its futuie operation, the 
Zollverein will lepresent the fusion of German interests in 
one great alliance The peiil to its beneficial results will 
grow out of the efforts which will be made, and which are 
alieady made, to give by piotections and piohibitions an undue 
weight to the smaller and smistei mteiests of the Verein But 
if its tariffs be so modeiate and so judicious as to allow^ full 
play to the interests of the consumeis in the field of competi- 
tion, if there should be no foicing of capital into regions of 
unproductiveness or of less productiveness, if the claims of 
manufactuieis to saciifices in their fa\oi fiom the community 
at large be lejected, if the great agiicultural interests of Ger- 
many lecover that poition of attention from the commeicial 
union to which thej are justly entitled, if the impoitance of 
foreign trade and navigation be duly estimated, — the Zoll- 
verein will have the happiest influence on the geneial prospei- 
ity And that the League has been much stiengthcned by the 
experience of its benefits , that its popularity is extending , 
that its further spieadmg may he confidently anticipated, 
— appears to be indubitable In fact, the Zollverein has 
brought the sentiment of Geiman nationality out of the 
regions of hope and fancy into those of positive and material 
mteiests, and lepresentmg, as it doe&, the popular feeling of 
Geiinany, it may become, under enlightened guidance, an 
instrument not only for promoting the peace and piosperity 
of the States that compose it, but of extending their friendly 
relations through the woild 

Consideiations both of morality and economy were not 
wanting to recommend the Commercial Union to the German 
people Not only weie the numerous baniers and various 
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legislation of the Geiman States gieat impediments to trade, 
but they cieatcd a coiisidciable amount of contiaband tiaffic, 
and caused the countiy to swaim with petty smuggleis, who 
lived upon the piofits which the vaneties of the tanffs placed 
within then leach The custom-house administration was 
costly, and geneially inefficient, fiom the extent of fionticr 
to be guaided, so that the establishment of one large, instead 
of a vaiiety of small ciicles, has led at the same time to a 
great diminution of cost and a great inciease of efficiency, 
while it has lemoved fiom all the interior of Germany that 
demoralizing influence which the piesence of multitudes of 
illicit tiadeis and smuggleis alwa}S bungs with it 

The Zollveiem was not, as it has been often asscited to be, 
a union foimed in hostility to the commercial inteiests of 
other States , it was not intended prematurely to create a 
manufactuiing population m iivali} with or opposition to the 
manufacturing aptitudes of Great Biitain, it was by no 
means the puipose of its founders to misdiiect capital to 
unpiofitable employment, to sacrifice agiicultuie to trade, 
or to encouiage less the field than the factory The Zoll- 
veiem was the substantial expression and effect of a general 
desiie among a gicat nation, split into many small States, 
but still of common origin, similar manners, speaking the 
same language, educated in the same spirit, to communicate, 
to tiade, to travel, without the annoyance and impediments 
which the separate fiscal legulations of every one of their 
governments thieiv in the way If, in the natural process of 
things, the tariffs of the Zollverein have become hostile to 
the importation of foreign, and especially of Biitish pioduce, 
it IS because our laws have prevented the greater extension of 
commercial relations with Geimany We have rejected the 
payments they have offered , we have forced them to manu- 
facture what they were unable to buy , and we have put in 
their hands the means of manufacturing cheaply, by refusing 
to take the surplus of their agricultural produce, the non-ex- 
portation of which has kept their markets so low that small 
wages have been sufficient to give great comforts to their 
laborers. 
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Theie can be no doubt that the hostile tariffs of other 
nations, and especially the corn and timber laws of Gieat 
Britain, served gieatly to stiengthen the arguments m favor 
of commercial union It was felt necessary to extend the 
homo maiket while foreign niaikets weie closed, or only 
paitially and iriegulaily opened, to the leading aiticles of 
German pioduction. 

“ We should not have complained,” says a distinguished 
Geiman winter, m 1835, ‘‘ that all our markets weie ovei flow- 
ing with English manufactuies, — that Germany received m 
Biitish cotton goods alone moie than the hundred millions 
of British subjects in the East Indies, — had not England, 
while she was inundating us with her productions, insisted on 
closing hei maikets to ouys Mr Robinson’s Resolutions in 
1815 had, in fact, excluded our corn fiom the poits of Great 
Biitain, she told us we were to buy, but not to sell. We 
were not willing to adopt lepiisals, we vainly hoped that 
a sense of hei own inteiest would lead to reciprocity But 
we weie disappointed, and we were compelled to take caie of 
oui selves ” ^ 

Thus, while on the one hand, the Zollveiem was advo- 
cated as a measure of self-defence against the hostile legis- 
lation of foieign nations, it should not be forgotten that, as 
respects the confedeiated States, it lepiesented the principles 
of uniestricted intercommunication 

As between more than twenty -six millions of Germans, it 
was the establishment of free tiade , restrictions, duties, pro- 
hibitions, custom-houses, theie are none, as far as regards the 
various States that compiise the Commercial Union What- 
ever impediments the taiiffs cieate to commeicial communi- 
cation with foieign lands, the League has tin own down eveiy 
bariier which stood m the way of trading intercom se between 
the different branches of the gieat Geiman family, winch the 
League represents And, as the conception of the League was 
popular and national, so it cannot be denied that its woikings 
have been, on the whole^ favorable to the piosperity and to the 


1 Kanke’s ‘^Histonsch-politische Zeitschrift 
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happiness of the Geiman coinimmity Tariffs less hostile to 
the manufactures and foieign commerce of nations would, as 
I conceive, have greatl} added to the beneficial effects of the 
Union Its more extended communications with other coun- 
tiies would have given greater energy, and opened a wider 
field to the mci eased activity of the home tiade Theie is no 
reason why foreign commerce should not have been benefited 
to the same or even a widci extent than internal industry, 
by the overthrow of that local legislation which impeded in- 
teicouise, and by the introduction of a unifoim and liberal 
system of custom-house legislation 

The Zollverem now represents the interests (well or ill 
understood) of more than twenty-six millions of inhabitants 
of the most civilized and opulent paits of Europe, and has 
accomplished one impoitant lesult, namely, of exciting the 
attention and of awakening the appi ehensions of moie than 
one neighboimg nation What the Zollveiem is to become 
may depend as much upon others as upon themselves , and, 
should its course be guided by enlightened economy and 
sound commercial policy, it may become an instrument of 
incalculable and boundless good. 

Long before the Zollverem came into operation, the same 
spirit which led to its formation had been exhibited in various 
parts of Germany, leading to sundry local and even national 
reforms in the commercial policy of the Geimaii States. 

Some steps had been taken in Prussia, duiing the years 
1816 and 1817, by sundiy ordinances to introduce a geneial 
and simple system of custom-house legislation,^ and on the 
26th May, 1818, a new tariff was published, which is, in fact, 
the groundwork of the existing ariangements Before this 
period a different fiscal system prevailed m different parts 
of the Prussian kingdom The imposts in Brandenbuig 
amounted to 69 groschen — 7b 4d per individual ; m Silesia 
they weie only 22 groschen — 2s 3c?. The new law allowed 
the uniestricted circulation of all foreign products which had 

1 See especially the ordinance of lltb June, 1816 — “Zur Aufhebuug der 
Wasser-Binnen und ProvmzialzoUe zanachst in den alten Provinzen der 
Monarcliie 
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once passed the frontier, and the free transit of all home pro- 
ductions. The intention of this taiiff of 1818 was to establish 
10 per cent as the maximum of protection , and, had the 
intention of the Piussians been can led into effect, there 
would have been no grounds for complaint 

In speaking of the Prussian taiiff to the House of Com- 
mons, on the 7th M^y, 1827, Mr. Huskisson stated "‘that the 
duties on the internal consumption of Biitish goods aie what 
we should considei very low upon most ai tides, fluctuating 
fiom 5 to 10 per cent — upon no one article, I believe, ex- 
ceeding 15 per cent ; ” but this was undoubtedly an incoriect 
view of things, for it will appear, on the investigation of the 
matter, that the duties on many articles of Biitish manufac- 
ture vary fiom 20 to 100 per cent upon the value, and 
though no doubt the duty (being levied on the weight) has 
much increased m ad valorem amounts since 1827, it was, 
even then, fiom 20 to 60 pei cent on various low-priced manu- 
factuies, nor Avas Mr Huskisson Avananted in saying that, 
“in the whole Prussian tariff, theie is not a single piohibi- 
tion,” inasmuch as imports of salt and playing-cards are 
wholly piolnbited, except for government account 

The most important step by Avliich evidence Avas given of 
the tendency of the different States of Geimany to amalga- 
mate their luteiests and to establish, instead of many taiiffs, 
one single system, was the union of Bavaria, Wurtembeig, 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaimgen, and Hohenzollern-Hechmgen, in 
the commeicial league of 28th July, 1824. Baden, the two 
Hesses, and Saxony were afterwards invited to ]oin the 
League The government of Prussia, alive to the state of 
public opinion, had entered by various treaties, fiom 1819 to 
1880, into a commeicial league with Grand Ducal Hesse, 
Lippe Detmold, and some smaller states, and in December, 
1826, the enclaves (such portions of the teiiitory as are sur- 
1 ounded by another State) of Mecklenburg-Schwerm, Ripen- 
Hesseland, Schoenberg, Anhalt-Kothen, Anhalt-Dcssau, Hesse- 
Homburg, and other States, joined the Piusso-Hessian Union; 
while, in 1831, Saxony, Electoral Hesse, Saxe Weimar, Saxe 
Memingen, Saxe Coburg, Saxe Altenburg, and other united 
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themselves to the Bavaro-Wuitemberg league Each of these 
two great blanches naturally sought to extend its influence, 
and each piepaicd the way for a fusion of the whole in one 
great association 

On the 22d Maich, 1833, a treaty was concluded between 
Prussia Baiaiia, Wuiteinberg, Elecioial and Ducal Hesse, 
on the 30th Maich of the same year, Saxony joined the asso- 
ciation ; on the 11th of May, Anhalt and Ducal Saxony united 
themselves The ratifications weie exchanged on the 11th of 
May This treaty is the basis of the Zollverein, oi Com- 
meicial League It will be found at length in the Appendix 
I (Pail Doc pp 73-78). In 1885 Baden united itself to the 
League, and Nassau and Prankfort-on-the-Maine have also 
become paities. 

The fiist Piusso-Hessian Union, taking the name of the 
Pieussiscli-Hes^ischeyi Zoll Verhande,^ coinpiising many smaller 
States, such as Anhalt Dessau, Anhalt Neubeig, Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, Anhalt Kotlien, Schwaizburg Sondershausen, Hesse 
Homburg, Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, etc, lepresented, accoid- 
ing to the census of 1831, a population of 13,936,087 souls, 
and contained a territory of 5,278 square German miles 
In 1833 it had, by the union of Electoral Hesse and the 
increase of population, augmented the number of souls to 
14,827,418, and the teiiitoiy to 5,460 square Geiman miles 
The States of Thuringia, containing about 900,000 inhabi- 
tants, had also their commercial and toll union befoie they 
joined the Prussian League in 1833, while Bavaria, Wuitein- 
berg, Saxony, and Baden, bi ought between 8 and 9 millions 
of population, and neaily 2,500 square German miles of teiri- 
tory into the confederation. 

The following table exhibits the population of the States 
now comprising the German Custom-house Union, to serve as 
a basis for the Division of the Receipts at Triennial Peiiods . 
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No m Order 

Designation of the States which 
have given their assent in 
their own name 

Extent ot ter 
iitorial su 
perdcies m 
st^uare miles 

Extent of 
the Custom 
house Iron- 
tier m miles 

Population according to the 
Census agreed upon on 
the dlst of December, in 

1834 1837 

1 

Prussia, and the States 
which have come to 
an agreement with 
her 



13,692 889 

14,318 250 

2 

Bavaria 

1,477,^4 


4,251,118 

4,31 9, 8b7 
1,652,114 

3 

Saxony 


68 

1,595,668 1 

4 

Wurtemberg 

385,1^^ 

^Artr 

1,627,122 ' 

1,667,901 

6 

Grand Duchy of Baden 


60/4 

1,237,067 

1,264,614 

6 

Electorate of Hesse 


164'>t 

640,674 

652 761 

7 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 

769,691 

791,736 

8 

riiuringian States 

288^ 


008,478 

931,340 

9 

Duchy of Nassau 



373,601 

388,710 

10 

Total for Division 

Frankfort ^ 


• 

26,090,898 

60,000 

25,082,333 

60,000 


Total for Population 

8,262fi^ 


25,160,898 

26,042,333 


The Zollveiem had to contend with a stiong opposition in 
its oiigin, not only from some of the States whose local posi- 
tion forced them into the union, but fiom other Geiman 
States that continued independent, for the taiiff piessed 
equally on all, not paities to the League, whethei neighbois 
01 foieigneis The Piussian taiiffs of 1818 had lieen stiongly 
lesisted by Electoial Hesse, Cassel, and other States Sa\ony 
denounced them as hostile, nay, fatal to hei manufacturing 
and commercial mteiests Yet it cannot be denied that the 
taiiffs of 1818 weie a gieat impi element upon the previously 
existing legislation, for they leplaced multitudes of piohibi- 
tions and prohibitory duties by model ate impoits In 1826 
the question of a union between Piussia and Hesse Darm- 
stadt was discussed, and an inquiry was made, in case Hesse 
Daunstadt should unite with Bavaria and Wuitembeig, 
whether Prussia would be willing to enteitain the subject 

1 The population of Frankfort is not taken into the Division of the Reve- 
nues, as this town receives an inalienable and invariable sum calculated on the 
basis of a population of 60,000 souls (63,036) 

12 
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of a commercial ti*eaty The fiist answer of Piussia was 
unfavorable, but the difficulties were at last surmounted, and 
the League before leferred to was formed between Prussia 
and Hesse Daimstadt, of which the Prussian tariff of 1818 
was the basis, the custom-houses between the two countries 
being wholly lemoved, — each State, however, reseived the 
light to establish duties of consumption on sundiy articles of 
food and drink; and Prussia was allowed to maintain the 
monopoly of salt and playing-cards 

The objects proposed by the Zollverein were the lemoval 
of all lestiictions to commiimcation and transit, the abolition 
of all mtoinal custom-houses, the establishment of a common 
taiiff and system of collection, and the repaititioii of the 
leceipts on all imports and exports according to the popu- 
lation among all the membeis of the League. The States 
iGseived to themselves the right of introducing any local 
ariangements which did not mteifere with the geneial piinci- 
pies, — of nominating the functionaries of their own districts, 
and of examining the accountancy of any pait of the League. 
The League is bound not to mteifere with matters of local 
revenue, such as port-dues, turnpikes, tolls, etc The Prussian 
tariff of 1818 was recognized as establishing the maximum of 
duties It was determined that a common system of moneys, 
weights, and measuies, should replace, as soon as possible, 
the various complicated and discordant usages of the dif- 
ferent States of the union, and that the whole influence of 
the union should be diiected towaids the extension of its 
commeicial lelations with other States The intention of 
the tariff is to admit raw materials without any, or on merely 
a nominal duty The lightest duty levied is on silk goods, 
amounting to 110 dollars per cwt , or about 3 shillings stei- 
ling per lb ^ The common rate of duty is half a dollar, or 
Is. 6d per cwt on all articles not specially excepted The 
tariff, as fixed by the Congress which has just closed its 
labors, will be found m the Appendix II. (Pari Doc , p- 78). 

It would ill become me, in this report, to discuss — though 

1 The duty levied hy the English tariff on silk goods is from 11$ to 27s 6c?. 
per lb 
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I cannot pass over in absolute silence — the probable political 
consequences of the establishment of the Zollverem They 
ceitainly were not lost sight of b}’- its foimdeis The intimate 
connection between commercial and political interests is obvi- 
ous , and the advocates of the League did not fail to perceive 
that no political alliance would be so stiong as that based 
upon a community of pecumaiy and social interests The 
jariing of differently constituted institutions, the local jeal- 
ousies which still exeit their influences, the clashing of 
peisonal and privileged mteiests with the public weal, have 
pi evented, to a certain extent, the fusion which would othei- 
wise have taken place, so that the political and the commercial 
policy aie not always identified, but it cannot be denied that 
under a wise diiection the machineiy of the Zolheiein would 
become a very mighty political engine, which would be 
brought to bear with great power upon the future concerns 
of Europe and the world at laige 

The general feeling in Germany towards the Zollverem is, 
that it IS the first step towaids what is called the Grerman-’ 
ization of the people It has broken down some of the 
strongest holds of alienation and hostility By a community 
of mteiests on comineicial and trading questions it has pie- 
pared the way for a political nationality, — it has subdued 
much local feeling, prejudice, and habit, and leplaced them 
by a wider and stronger element of German nationality 
The Zollveiein, by directing capital to internal, in piefer- 
ence to external trade, has already had a gieat influence 
in improving the roads, the canals, the means of travelling, 
the transport of letteis, — in a word, in giving additional im- 
pulse to inland communications of every sort The isolation 
of the several German States, with separate fiscal interests, 
and often hostile legislation, prevented those facilities from 
being given to intercourse which are alike the evidence and 
the means of civilization On every side beneficial changes 
are taking place Eailways are being constructed in many 
parts of the German territory, steamboats are crowding the 
German poits and coasting along the German shores , every- 
thing IS transported with greater cheapness and rapidity. 
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But whatever opinions may be foimed as to the effect of 
the Coimneicial League upon British interests, it is now too 
late to discuss them beneficially The League exists, and is 
not likely to be bioken up, the sepaiate inteicsts of the 
difterent States aie blended in the common iiitciests of the 
Zollvercin, all the topics of coiiipaiisoii between the general 
taiiff and the taiiffs which pioviously existed in the vaiioiis 
independent States of the union aie now removed, whateiei 
existed of local fiscal influence is meiged in the common alli- 
ance, and the League must now be accepted and ticated with 
as a body more influential than weie any of its members, — 
capable of conti oiling the smaller influences of its component 
paits by the concentiated influence of the whole. 

It IS natuial that a bod} so poweifiil as the Commeicial 
League should seek to extend its influence Moie coasts, 
moie ports, and moie shipping aie the tliiee deudeiata which 
arc put foiwaid by its advocates and membeis For the 
coasts and the poits of the Baltic belonging to the union aie 
so much Clamped and piejudiced by the Sound dues that they 
cannot meet, in any of the gieat empoiiums of trade out of 
the Baltic, the competition of the poits and coast south of the 
Baltic, while the poits, such as Hambuig, Rotteidam, etc, 
which are the natuial outlets of the gieat riveis which lun 
through the provinces of the League, all belong to States not 
associated with it The subject has been discussed of giving 
a flag to the Zollverein, as it has aheady a coinage, but to 
possess a maiine, both wailike and commercial, in oidei to 
compete with the growing sqiiadions of Russia, and to be on 
a level with the Hanse Towns and with Holland, is an object 
much insisted on, but which does not seem to piesent any 
immediate prospects of lealizatioii 

On the SOth of July, 1838, an airangement was made 
(Appendix III , Pail Doc , p 95) foi intioducing a unity of 
cuirency, to take effect from the 1st of Januai}, 1841, the 
unity to consist of the mark, v eiglimg 233y^^g- grammes 

The mark to be represented b} fouitcen dollais , the dollar 
by 1| floiins ; and the floiiii to be of a dollar. 

The accounts to be kept either in dollars (Prussian crowns) 
or florins (guilders). 
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Two millions of pieces of two dollars each ai*e to be coined 
before the 1st of January, 1842 The coinage has ahead/ 
been introduced , it beais the efSgies of the King of Piussia, 
and has on the reveise the inscription of VereiuB Munze^ or 

Association’s Money ” 

The future influences and direction of the Zollverem will 
be determined not alone by the growing stiength of the intei- 
ests it repiesents, but by the diiection which foieign nations 
tiadmg with Germany may be able or willing to give to their 
own commercial legislation, for, howevei enlightened may 
be the policy, and however sincere the puipose, of the states- 
men of Geimany to prevent the League becoming an in- 
stiument for advancing the minor inteiests of ceitam classes 
of pioduceis, as opposed to the major interests of gi eater 
producers, and to the general interests of the whole body 
of consumers, all expeiience shows that the minor interest, 
being more youthful, vigorous, and concentrated, weighs in 
the balance foi much more than its real value. The agricul- 
tural interest, for example, which in the States of the union 
IS the most diffused, the most important, and the most pro- 
ductive, will not, in the contest with the using manufacturing 
inteiGst, obtain its full share of powei, dependent as it must 
naturally be to a gieat extent on the demands of foreign 
markets For it is to foieign markets alone it can look for 
the sale of that surplus produce which home demand does not 
consume, and which, as long as it remains without vent, must 
create a depiession in the price of the whole quantity pro- 
duced Hitherto the operation of the Zollverem has been to 
strengthen the manufactuimg interest at the expense of the 
agiicultural As the foieign demand for agricultural produce 
has been uncertain and capricious, the low average prices 
have operated, on the one hand, m forcing capital out of 
agncultuial into manufactuimg channels; while the cheap 
price of food has given to the German artisan great advan- 
tages in his competition with the labor of countries in which 
the price of food is relatively higher 

Were foieign markets accessible to the German agricul- 
turist, there is no doubt the flow of capital towards manu" 
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factures would be checked, fiist by the increased demand for 
agiicultiiral labor, and, secondly, by the loss of the advantage 
winch the German aitisan now possesses in the comparative 
cheapness of food For the prices of the countries which 
would be impoiters of Geiman corn, for example, would detci- 
minc the pnees of com m the Geiman maikets for the Gei- 
man "consumer In his own maiket he must give the same 
puce as the foieign buyei who comes into that market 

One of the gieat difficulties with which sound commercial 
principles have had to contend, in Geimany as elsewhere, is 
the too geneial adoption of a phiaseology which has grown 
out of a vicious legislation, and has to a great extent popu- 
laiized erioi High duties on impoited articles are justified 
by the plea that it is necessaiy to affoid protection to the 
producer^ while the siilistantial fact of the consequent sacrifice 
of the consumer is wholly kept out of view. For one case in 
which the loss to the many is put forwaid, theie are a thousand 
in which the profits to the few are uiged as sufficient sanction 
to perverse legislation 

Dieterici^ gives a very curious table (p 127), showing the 
operation ot the Zollverem during the years 1833 to 1835, on 
imported ai tides 

On foreign articles of consumption not coming into compe- 
tition with German articles the increase in the three years is 
as fifty-four to foi*ty-six , in foreign ai tides of consumption 
competing with Geiman articles the deciease is as twenty- 
four to twenty-nine , in half-manufactured ai tides seiving for 
further labor the inciease is only fiom 9,161 to 9,520, while 
111 wholly manufactured articles the decrease is fiom thirteen 
to ten. 

The facilities created for communication by the improve- 
ment of roads, canals, etc , have greatly aided the inland 
trade of Germany At the dose of the last war there were no 


^ I have had occasion constantly to consult Bieteners “ Statistische Ueber- 
8i(‘ht der wichtigsten Gegenstande des Verkehrs und Verbrauchs im Preussi- 
seben Staate und im Beutschen Zollverbande, von 1831 bis 1836, aus amtlichen 
Quellen dargestellt,” Berlin, 1838 The valuable facts he has collected will be 
found scattered over the whole of this report 
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roads of the first class either m Pomerania, Posen, or Prussia 
pioper. In 1816 the number of Geimaii miles laid down in 
Chausdes was 523| = 2,408 English, in 1828 it was l,062|- = 
4,889 , and in 1831, 1,228^ = 5,610 , and this amount has been 
greatly incieased at the piesent time 

Of the activity of communication, the following official 
retuins of the quantities of goods which passed through Prieg- 
nitz will furnish remaikable evidence — 


Tears 

Saxony and 
Bohemia 

Magdeburg 

Berhn 

Cottbus 

Breslau 

i 

1 

Other places 

Total iu 
Cwt 


Ciot 

Clot 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 

: Ciot 

Cwt 

Cwt 


1830 

246,934 

683,020 

446,557 

48,822 

138,813 



153 314 

1,716,963 

1831 

229,412 

595,610 

519,086 

46,674 

168,196 

: 46,988 


34,088 

1,628,964 

1832 

246,145 

720,289 

640,246 

63,297 

147,617 

67,213 

18,489 

94,899 

1,878,199 

1833 

260 564 

700,858 

477,979 

32,932 

132,612 

50,948 

9,694 

80,696 

y46,196 

1834 

307,087 

927,764 

766,038 

26,576 

221,623 

1 70,728 

i 

11,067 

906,112 

3,226,998 


It must not be forgotten that Great Biitain had long enjoyed 
peculiai advantages in the facilities of communication , and to 
these facilities much of the activity and success of hei manu- 
factuiing and comineicial industry is attiibutable Poi many 
years her progress in this lespect cieated almost a monopoly 
of benefit, but the advantages she enjoyed aie now paitici- 
pated in by other nations, and in Geimany especially great 
advances have been made, and continue to be made, in all 
those improvements which facilitate inteicouise 

It IS obvious that England cannot long maintain exclusive 
possession of advantages which civilized man is every wheie 
successfully struggling to obtain Railroads are now being 
introduced between the principal towns in the Zollveiem, — 
those between Dresden and Leipzig and between Beilin and 
Potsdam aie completed, many otheis are begun, and a still 
greater number are projected, and in these enterprises the 
undertakers have all the advantages of our experience. The 
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number of canals has considerably increased ^ steamers aie 
giving great development to iiver navigation, and even in 
those blanches of mdustiy in winch our supeiioiity is the 
most maiked, such as the manufactuie of machinery, com- 
petition IS maiching after us with lajud stiides 

But, independently of the piogicss of Gcimany towaids a 
paiticipation in the advantages i\hich for a senes of ycais 
have been almost exclusively possessed by Gieat Britain, she 
has aptitudes and facilities of hei own which must greatly aid 
her in the development of hei industiy The fiugal and 
economical habits of the Geiman people enable them to pro- 
cure a far greater proportion of comfoids for the same pro- 
portional late of wages than are generally obtained by the 
English laborei ; added to which a simpler mode of life, a 
smaller consumption of animal food, and a less costly class of 
gaiinents, leave out of their smallei eainiiigs a laiger amount 
of savings Their savings are, foi the most pait, in\ested in 
the ]uu chase of the house in which they dwell, and tlie gaiden 
whicli they cultivate, — whose cultivation is alike a source of 
health, enjoyment, and piofit, being in most cases a valuable 
auxiliaiy to manufactuiing industry Nor ought the general, 
the almost universal education of the population, be forgotten 
as immensely contiibutory to the public prospeiity. Elemen- 
tary insti notion is provided for all, and special instruction for 
those who, in any department of ait oi industry, exhibit any 
particular aptitude I have given in the Appendix (IV , Pail. 
Doc , pp 96-97) , a short account of the Geweibe-Schule at 
Berlin, wdiich under the admirable supeiintendence of M. 
Banth (whose sei vices to his country are beyond all estimate, 
and above all praise), has first gatheied fiom every pait of 
the kingdom the youths best fitted foi scientific training , and, 
after a thorough course of education, has again dispeised them 
over the country The giadual diffusion of a knowledge and 
a taste for ait over the whole field of German industry, its 
happy influence upon all manufactures, exhibited in a thou- 
sand evidences of improvement, are obvious to every observer. 
Manual skill and experience, more and moie intimately asso- 
ciated with scientific instruction, have been long prepaiing 
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the most impoitant results, and when the lising generation 
of intelligent aitisans bring then infoimation and taste into 
the wide legion of manufactuimg and commeicial competi- 
tion, there can be no doubt of their contributing laigely to 
the geneial wealth and weal. 

The taiiff of the Zollverem has no other prohibitions than 
those of salt and playmg-caids, which are monopolies in 
Piussia, and the pnnciple of the taiiff is to admit law 
mateiial, and mateuals seiving the ends of agiicultuie and 
manufactures, either on veiy low, or without any duties 
Tims, law cotton, wool, coals, pig-uon, oies, raw hides, and 
skins, haie and rabbit skins, potashes, common potteiy, tiii- 
pentine, common furmtuie, chalk, rags, raw refuse of sundry 
manufactuies, trees for planting, manuie, earths, fish, glass 
and hay, garden pioduce, birds, blacklead, worn clothes, 
piecious metals, wood, turf, fiesh fruit, milk, seeds, etc , pay 
no duties at all 

The objections to the tauff of the Zollverem are twofold; 
they lefei to the amount of duties levied, and to the manner 
in which they are levied 

The duties aie far Inghei than the Prussian govcinment 
piofessed its intention to levy They were intended to icpio- 
sent the taiiffs of Prussia Now, in the communication of 
Baron Maltzahn to Mi Canning, dated Dec 25, 1825, and 
laid before Pailiament, by older of Her Majesty, in answer 
to the addiess of the House of Commons of 1st July, 1839, 
the woids of the Piussian minister aie as follows — 

•^^No one of tlie duties on impoits is sufficiently high to 
prevent the importation of foieign products, ^s is proved by 
then extensive sale in all parts of the monai chy The duties 
levied on the pioducts of foreign fabiics or manufactures 
aie generally only ten pei cent on their value, on some they 
amount to fifteen pei cent, but there are many which aie 
more model ate” 

But these representations are certainly not borne out by 
facts, for, not only do the duties levied on manufactures vary 
from twenty to eighty pei cent (instead of from ten to fifteen 
per cent), but there are great varieties of goods which aie 
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wholly excluded fiom the Piussian markets in consequence 
of the elevation of the tariff 

The manner in which the duties are levied is such as to 
press most severely, with refeieiice to their cost, on coaise, 
inferior and heavy articles ; those least able to bear a high 
rate of duty are most imposed, the same amount of duty being 
taken on all species of goods made of the same law material, 
— the finest qualities pay the least, and the lowest qualities 
the highest amount The ad valo^eon principle, which is in 
its nature the fairest, because it distributes taxation by the 
measuie of wealth and expendituie, is wholly lost sight of, 
and the goods employed by the poor aie Msited by a much 
heavier late of taxation than those by the opulent The 
richest muslin and the coarsest calico, the cloth of Sedan and 
the serge of Devon pay the same amount per cwt Hence 
articles of low quality — such as aie used by the many, such 
as would have the lai gest sale — are wholly excluded from 
the maikets of the League 

It cannot be disputed that the ad valorem system, as applied 
to manufactures, has many inconveniences and difficulties It 
is not easy always to asceitam even the approximative value , 
and with the number of custom-houses by which goods are 
allowed to be imported through a frontier, both of sea and 
land, so various and extensive as that of the Commeicial 
League, it would be out of the question to seek for a sufficiency 
of custom-house functionaries, with knowledge and experience 
competent to the protection of the levenue against fiaud 
There is no system so simple as that of weight, it is intelli- 
gible to everybody , it is, too, a generally popular system, as 
it affords no latitude for the capiice of the officer, and opens 
no door to the fiauds of the importer It might piobably 
be associated with some classification of articles, if not too 
detailed or complicated, into a few great divisions , but the 
desirableness of a thorough change in the system itself may 
well be doubted, and such a pioposal is not likely to be 
entei tamed. 

The Americans have strongly objected to the system of 
levying duties by weight, instead of on value. They have 
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represented that the duty of 5} dollais on their tobacco, being 
the same as that levied on the tobaccos of the Havana and 
the Spanish colonies, is, m fact, a disci iiiimatnig duty on 
their pioduce, even to the extent of two hundred to three 
bundled dollais pei cent They complain that while the 
duties m the United States on the articles impoited from 
Geimany do not upon the whole amount pay more than an 
average of 5-| per cent, the impoits from the United States 
into the Zollverem pay fort} -six per cent duty They re- 
piesent that Piussia leues on Ameiicaii pioduce a gioss 
revenue of 776,606 dollars , and while the United States 
receive only 159,663 dollais fiom impoits of the Zollveiem 
Of about four millions of dollais exported from the Com- 
mercial League to the United States three millions (one and 
one-half millions of linens, one million of silk, and half a mil- 
lion merino and other similar articles) pay no duty at all. 
The lemaining million is principally composed of glass, hard- 
ware, hosiery, etc, pa}ing from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent 

The original intention of the Piussian taiiff has certainly 
been much depaited fiom, and the general principle which 
was put foiwaid has not been earned out in its details For 
not only did the Piussian government, in its official corre- 
spondence, declaie that it was its purpose not to lay duties 
exceeding from ten to fifteen per cent, but the Commercial 
League itself professed to make the Piussian tariff the basis 
of the legislation of the union, and the maximum intended 
to be established by the Piussian tariff was an ad valorem 
ten per cent on manufactures, for that tariff provides that 
^‘The duty on consumption in foreign fabrics and manufac- 
tured goods shall not exceed ten per cent, and^it shall he 
less, whenever a smallei duty can be imposed without injury 
to the national industiy”^ But the duties levied being, on 
cotton manufactures, £7 10s per cwt , on woollens, £4 10s ; 
on hardware, £8 5s , on common linens, 33s , on fine linens, 
£3 6s , and on silks, £16 10s,, per cwt, — do, on the whole^ 


1 “ Allgeraeine Zeitung,” 2d December, 1834 
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gieatly exceed the proposed ten per cent* The system of 
imposing the duty by weight has the advantage of gieat sim- 
plicity, but it acts in complete hostility to the ad valorem 
principle, as the duty mcieascs, instead of diminislimg, with 
the lowness and coarseness of the aiticle, so that the oper- 
ation of the tariff is as complete an exclusion of every low- 
piiced manufactuie as if it were absolutelv prohibited Under 
the influence of this state of things, the duty on cotton goods 
vanes from tliiee and one half to one hundied and twenty 
per cent 

It has been remarked that tins system fails in the very ends 
pioposed, namely, to distiibuto the amount of piotection in 
piopoition to the backwardness ot the manufacture On cei- 
tam ai tides the amount of duty is so heavy as completely to 
exclude foieign competition, where the home piodiiction le- 
qmiGS no such encouiagement as that afforded by the tanff ; 
and on otheis, where a piotecting duty is required by the con- 
dition of the home production, the duty on the foieign aiticle 
IS small, and insufficient to check its introduction But the 
general result of the tariff is to exclude the foieign ai tides of 
low quality and general consumption, and thus to keep the 
large demand exclusively for the home manufactuiers One 
baneful effect is, however, that the increased price is levied 
on those who are least able to pay, and levied on ai tides of 
the lowest value, foi the piece goods which aie consumed by 
the opulent are piecisely those upon which tlie smallest amount 
of duty is collected 

It has, indeed, been argued that the levying heavy duties 
upon manufactures of oidinaiy quality, so as to exclude them 
from the markets of the league, is, m fact, to create a demand 
for superior articles, and so confer a benefit upon the German 
consumer , but to the immense multitude of consumeis, cost 
IS the all-impoitant consideiation , and to deny access to low- 
priced articles — or by prohibitoiy duties on foieign fabiics, 
considerably to elevate the price of the home-made article — 
is, in all cases, to levy an unfair and unequal contiibution on 
the poor, and in many cas^s wholly to exclude them from the 
enjoyment of what would otherwise be accessible to them In 
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fact, to exclude the ordinaiy manufactures of foreign countries 
IS to give a special piemium to the pi eduction of oidinary 
manufactuies at home, is to create foi the least advanced, 
the least intelligent industiy, a field of peculiai favor, and 
it may be well doubted if the monopoly thus established for 
the manufactuie of low ai tides is beneficial to them. That 
it IS prejudicial to the consumeis is obvious, but some of the 
ablest writers on the Zollveiein have expressed then convic- 
tion tliat the unconti oiled powei gnen to the German manu- 
factiuer of lov^ ai tides in the German market is baneful as 
well to his own as to the public interest ^ 

The tendency of opinion in Germany is towards fiee tiade 
Almost eveiy author of leputation lepresents the existing 
system as an instrument for obtaining changes m fa\or of 
commeicial libeity One of the most distinguished writers 
on the Commeicial League, m cautioning the cajiitalist fiom 
embaiking his wealth in the protected branches of industry, 
says, “ You are building ships which aie not prepared for the 
stoim You aie ci eating iiiteiests which cannot make their 
way through a crisis , you aie electing edifices upon sand 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the tauffs of the 
Zollverem aie far more libeial than the old tariffs of Piussia, 
which weie intended wholly to exclude foreign manufactuies. 
But diminished duties have not injuied her own manufactuies 
No man is found to deny that they have made a much gi eater 
piogiess under a less piotection than they made when the 
home maiket was, by a gi eater piotection, closed against for- 
eign competition 

The Piussiau taiiff of 1818 was a great improvement on 
preceding legislation, but it contained many mcongiuities, 
which were changed by the taiiff of 1822 On many ai tides 
the duties varied between the eastein and westein provinces 
Common cloths, which paid 26 iix-d 22^ gr, and fine cloths 
paying 47 rix-d 10| gr in the eastein piovinces, paid only 
22 iix-d 18| gr., and 43 iix-d gr in the western, cotton 

1 See Osiander, “ Betrachtungen uber den Zoll Preussischen Tarif Stu^ 
gart, 1837, pp 81), 90 

2 See Osiander, Betrachtungen/^ p 97 
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twist paid 2 rix-d. 10 gr, in the eastern, and only half that 
amount in the western piovmces, while dyed twist paid 
6 iix-d 17^ gi. in the former, and 6 rix-d 17^ gr m the 
latter White and colored woven cottons and cottons mixed 
with thread paid the same duties as fine woollens, namely, 
47 rix-d. 10|gr. and 43 rix-d 7^ gr , and printed and fine 
cottons, 61 rix-d. gr in eastern, and 67 rix-d. in westein 
districts , gray linens 2 rix-d. and 1 nx-d 22 J gi , and 
bleached, 12 iix-d 6| and 8 iix-d 8} gi , silks, 171 lix-d. 
3J- gr. in the eastern, and 167 iix~d in the westein depart- 
ment; half silks, 79 rix-d 13 J gi , and 75 rix-d 10 gr. 
Common iron goods paid 6 iix-d VI \ gr in the east, and 

5 rix-d. 2^ gr. in the west, fine iron goods, 24 rix-d 12^ gr , 
and 20 iix-d 10 gr , and cutlery and fine hardwaic, 79 iix-d 
13J gr , and 75 iix-d 10 gi The taiiff of 1822 left the 
distinction only existing on cotton twist, introduced a uni- 
form duty of 30 rix-d on woollens, and 6 iix-d on dyed twist; 
60 lix-d on cottons geneially, but i educed the duty on cot- 
tons mixed with thread to 10 rix-d , which it also le\ led on 
bleached linens, lowered the duties on silks to 100 rix-d , 
and on half-silks to 50 nx-d , on common iron goods levied 

6 lix-d , on fine, 10 rix-d., and on cutlery and hardwaie, 
50 lix-d 

Thus the tariff of 1822 was in every respect an improve- 
ment on that of 1818. In 1825 the duties on woollen warps 
were reduced from 30 rix-d to 10 nx-d , and those on car- 
pets of wool and thiead fiom 30 nx-d to 20 rix-d , those on 
fine linens and cottons mixed with flax weie laised fiom 
10 rix-d to 20 rix-d In 1828 the duties on flannels, mol- 
tons, etc , were reduced from 30 iix-d to 10 rix-d , and on 
woollen carpets from 30 to 20 rix-d 

Up to this period half the duty was payable in friedencTis 
81 or., which was an augmentation of about six per cent upon 
the tariff In 1832 the duty on woollen yarn was lowered 
from 6 nx-d to 15 silver gr , on carpets in general it was 
lowered from 30 rix-d to 22 nx-d , on woollens it was raised 
from 30 nx-d to 33 nx-d , on cotton yarns 2 nx-d. were 
established as a general duty ; 55 nx-d on cottons and cut- 
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lery, instead of 50, which 50 continued to be levied on cotton 
and flax manufactuiers ; and the duties on silk were laised 
fiom 100 iix-d to 110 rix-d The tariff of the Zollverem, 
in 183-1, 1 educed the duty on carpets from 32 rix-d to 
20 rix-d , and on woollens geneially fiom 33 rix-d to 
30 rix-d , on cottons from 55 iix-d to 50 nx-d. The duty 
on linen thread was raised, in 1837, fiom 6 rix-d to 8 iix-d. , 
and on twisted cotton to the same amount The taiiff of 
1840 has lowered the duties on cutleiy and haidwaie from 
55 rix-d to 50 rix-d. 

The changes intiodiiced by the Congress of 1839 into the 
taiiffs of 1837-39, aie not very considerable The adoption 
of the unity of 50 kil as the cwt of the taiiff, opeiates as 
an elevation of per cent, in all cases, when it applies to 

ai tides, the duty on which is charged by weight, as is the 
case with the major part of the goods mentioned in the tariff. 
The system of taiification has been simplified throughout by 
the cutting oft all fi actions of lbs The most important 
change is the i eduction of the sugai, rice, and hardware du- 
ties . The standaid of the floiin is alteied fiom 24 gold 
standaid to 24^ gold standard, so that, under the new tariff, 
the rix dollar is now repiesented by If fl , instead of If, as 
in the former taiiff. Thus, the geneial rate of import duty 
(when theie is no special exception) was, in 1837-39, one- 
half Prussian dollar, or 15 silver gr , represented by 50 kreut- 
zeis, but at present the general import duty of one-half 
Prussian dollar is represented by 52i krs 

Attached to the custom-house tariff will be found the va- 
rious regulations under which the transit duties are levied in 
the States of the Piussian Union 

The legislature of Piussia has generally made the ti^ansit 
of goods thiough her provinces a souice of levenue, and it 
has not been wliolly unproductive, as a large portion of Po- 
land and southern Russia import and export through the 
Piussian ports in the Baltic The difficulties which Russian 
legislation has always thrown in the way of transit may, pei- 
haps, have had some influence on the councils of Prussia , in 
fact, the heavy transit-duty imposed on goods imported through 
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the ports of the Baltic could haidly be luaintamed were the 
Piussiaii transit-system a wise and liberal one. The South- 
cin States of the union have, for tlie most pait, endeavoied 
to secure thioiigh their territories a cheap transit foi com- 
modities intended for othei countries. The geneial piinci- 
ples of the transit law aie, that, — 

1 All articles admitted without duty shall transit without 
duty thiough the Zollverem 

2 All aiticles upon which the export and import duties, 
sepal ate or together, do not amount to i dol oi 52i ki per 
cwt , are to pay the amount of tiro said duties 

3 All articles upon which the export and import duties 
exceed ^ dol , or 52i kr pei cwt , shall pay on tiansit i dol 
per cwt 

But theie are many exceptions The exceptional transit 
duties levied by the tariffs of the Zolheieiii aie On cotton 
and other goods, coming or going through Baltic ports, 4 dol. 
(12s) pel cwt , through other loads, 2 dol (6&) per cwt , on 
cotton twist and dyed woollen }aru, 2 dol , on copper, coffee, 
etc 5 1 dol per cwt , on raw sugar, 20s gr (2s) 

But goods going fiom the Odei mouth on the left bank of 
the Oder, westward, towards the Khme, and thiough the 
froutiei between Ncu-Benin, in Silesia, to Thom, in Bavaria, 
or, enteimg the right bank of the Elmie again, to tiaveise 
the Eliiiie for export, cottons, woollens, and many other 
articles, 1 dol (Ss ) per cwt 

Goods conveyed by the left bank, or on the Rluno, or on 
the Moselle, and o^ei tlie southeiu frontiei between Hambuig 
and Fieilassmg, oi over the noithein frontier between the 
Rhine and the Elbe, 10 sq (Is ) per cwt. 

Goods conveyed over the southern frontier, or from the 
Rhine to the Danube, sq (SJt/ ) per cwt 

The details will be found in the Appendix (III Pail Doc 
p 95) attached to the Tariff 

The transit system of the Zollverem is somewhat compli- 
cated, and inconsistent with the general and simple character 
of the legislation The tables in the Appendix (V Pail Doc 
pp. 99-112) will exhibit the amount of goods passing thiough 
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the various provinces of the League One geneial transit 
duty, of low amount, would certainly be very favoiable to the 
cairying trade of the union, nor are the reasons quite ob- 
vious why, m the recognition of a piinciple of equality, the 
conveyance of goods through ceitain States of the union 
should be loaded with much heavier fiscal charges than 
through others It would seem moie accoidant with sound 
principles to encourage transit tluough the districts which 
geographically present the gieatest facilities, rather than to 
give advantages, by lower duties, to districts less conveniently 
situated 

Perhaps the wisest course, in the common interest of the 
Zollveiein, wmuld be to completely disassociate all fiscal con- 
siderations from the question of transit, and to levy no other 
duty than is necessary for paying the expenses of collection 
and control The prohibitory tariffs of Russia, Poland, and 
Austria, certainly require no new charge oi impediment to be 
added by a lieavy transit duty to the cost of the aiticles im- 
poited through the States of the League And, even with the 
high rate of duty levied (or perhaps rather on account of the 
high rate of duty levied), the pecuniary inteiest to preserve 
the present system is small, — fai too small to counterbalance 
the disadvantages and detriments whicli the system creates 

Another obvious inconvenience and loss accrues to the Zoll- 
verein from the motives which the lower transit dues of 
Prance, Holland, and Belgium create for ti ansporting goods 
through the poits of those countries instead of the ports of 
Germany, added to which, a habit of forwarding aiticles by 
a particular line creates new interests and motives, which 
make it difficult to revert to a former state of things When 
business has been forced out of its natural channel into a 
novel course it does not promptly resume its old direction, 
and the ground lost is often not again to be won 

The lowest transit duty levied in the Zollverein, with tire 
exception of the road fiom Mayence to the southern fiontier, 
IS 4^ silver gr. (^id) per cwt , but on the mam roads of 
Austria transit is free from charge, while in France the charge 
IS less than half the amount of the minimum Prussian duty. 

13 
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At the same time, the advantages which the railroads of 
Belgium offer, and the fiee navigation of the piincipal ineis 
of Geimany, as established by the Vienna Congress, would 
all seem to co-opeiate in showing how much it is for the in- 
terest of the League to facilitate transit by every possible 
means ^ The attention which has been of late yeais so suc- 
cessfully given in Germany to the improvement of the roads, 
and all other means of communication, cannot receive a 
greatei recompense than by encouragement given to the tian- 
sit trade by a low i ate of duty levied The profits deposited 
by the transport of meichandise, are, from then diffusion, apt 
to escape attention , but perhaps theie aie none which give a 
greater acti\ity to agricultural industiy, noi which are more 
intimately connected with the public piospeiity and the gen- 
eral piogiess of improvement and civilization 

There is consideiable difficulty in estimating the amount 
of the imports fiom Gieat Britain into the States of the Zoll- 
verein, as they penetiate thiough so many channels, — not 
only through German poits, but from the ports of Holland 
and Belgium and the Hanse Towns Fiom Hambuig and 
the Elbe especially a large part of the wants of the Vereiii 
are supplied , there are also large impoitations through Rot- 
terdam and the Rhine, as well as through Bremen and the 
Weser But, by a comparison of the returns of our imports 
from and exports to the vaiious ciicumjacent countries, 
which have been prepared with his accustomed accuiacy and 
diligence by Mr Young (Appendix VI to IX Pail Doc. 
pp 113-189), with the very detailed statements given me by 
the Prussian government, all of which documents will be 
found in the Appendix (XI to XVII , Pari Doc. pp 143- 
226), an approximate estimate of the general amount, and 
of the special details of our commercial intercourse will be 
obtained 

Though the strong and irresistible tendency of an organ- 
ization like that of the Commercial League is to blend the 
separate interests of its component parts into the common 


1 Osiander, pp 115-117 
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and paramount interests of the whole, and to give to the 
Union, as a body, an influence sufficiently poweiful to pre- 
dominate over the local and partial influences of the various 
elements of which that Union is composed, still much time 
and much judicious legislation will be lequired, in older that 
the Union may faiily represent the vaiious inteiests which 
aie compiehended in its action Happily the gieatei interests 
aie and must long continue intimately connected with the 
foreign tiade of Germany, — for though the manufactuiing 
tendencies of a portion of the States of the Union, associated 
as such tendencies are with a restless activity, — a spa it of 
association, a unity of purpose, a combined action, which give 
them more than their fair and full importance in the struggle 
for what is called protective legislation,^’ yet it cannot be 
denied thattheie is in Germany such a geneial diffusion of 
intelligence as will check the sinister interests in their de- 
mand for prohibitoiy duties on foreign manufacture And at 
the pieseiit moment the agiicultural interests, taking in the 
wliole ot the confederated States, represent a vastly greater 
amount of capital and labor than the manufacturing The 
agricultural interest exists eveiywheie and in many extensive 
provinces of the Union without any counterbalancing manu- 
facturing interest, while the manufactuiing iiiteiest is to a 
great extent of modern growth, and confined to a limited 
poition of the field of production And even that manufac- 
turing interest can only safely rest upon a system of moderate 
duties , for as soon as it is able to supply the markets of Ger- 
many, it must, for its surplus produce^ be thrown into compe- 
tition with the manufactuiers of other lands, and can only 
compete successfully by cheap production, to which a protec- 
tive and prolubitory svstem is in its very nature opposed , for 
its object and its essence are to promise and to secure high 
prices to the home manufacturer. And if the interest of 
Prussia for example be consideied, — Prussia, whose popula- 
lation comprises two thirds of the whole population of the 
Commercial Union, — it is certain that not only are her true 
inteiests hostile to any system which prolnbits the introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures, her capital engaged m manufac- 
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tQies being inconsiderable , but tlie geneial conviction of the 
heads of depaitments iii Piussia is opposed to a piotecting 
legislation 

The financial necessities of Piussia have frequently been 
put foiwaid as the leasoii for the high late of duties estab- 
lished by the tauft of the Zollvereinj^ but it is cleai that 
many of the lates aic fai too high to be productue, some of 
them are wholly prohibitory ; and the le venue would ceitainly 
be benefited by a considerable leduction. The Zolherein, 
however, has nevei been legaided by the contracting States 
with a view solely to the financial question , its social and 
political consequences would reconcile many of its meinbeis 
even to consideiable pecuniary saciifices . . ♦ 


LE ZOLLVEREIN. 

{Remme Statistique ) 

From Legoyt’s La Fran-ce et l’£tranger,2 Yol I pp 250-5. 

L e ZOLLVJEREIN (des deux mots allemands Zoll^ 
douane, et Verein^ association) est le noin donn4 h 
Tassociation douaniere qui existe aujoind’hui entre tons les 
membres de la Conf^ddiation geimanique, moms rAutiiche, 
les trois villes Ans^atiques (Br^me, Hambourg, et Lubeck), 
le Mecklembourg, les duchds de Holstein et du Lauenbourg, 
et la principality de Lichtenstein La Piusse y figure meme 
pour ses provinces placyes en dehois de la Coufyddration 
Le piincipe de cette association se trouve dans Taiticle 19 du 
traity qiu a fond^ la Confedeiation germamque et qui est ainsi 
con^u Ses memlnes se ryservent, ^ la premidre lyunion de 
leuis piynipotentiaires k Francfoit, de ddliberer sur un projet 

1 Osiander 

2 Pans Veuve Berger-Levrault et fils, 1866 
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de douanes et de na\igation pour toute rAllemagne.” Mais 
elle tiouvait suitout sa raisou d’etie dans rorganisation teiii- 
toi lale et politique de rAllemagiie, compos^e de quaiaiite Etats 
piesque tons enclaves les uns dans les auties, ay ant chacun 
ses baiiiSies fiscales et son tarif On a conitd que, pour pai- 
^enu de la fionti^ie au centie dii pays, soit dii noid au sud, 
soit de Touest a Test, sui un espace de 370 a 445 kilometres, 
les maicliandises n’avaieiit pas moms de seize lignes de dou- 
anes a traversei, non compiis les lignes inti^iieuies appai- 
tenant a TEtat, aux comnmnes et meme aux paiticubeis^ 
De la, des frais et des pertes de temps ^noimes, qiu, eii les 
gievant outie mesuie, arr^taient k la fois la production et 
la consommation 

La Piusse, dont les provinces onentales ^taient s^pai^es du 
leste de la monaichie par le Hanovie, le Brunswick, et la 
Hesse-Cassel, etqui souffrait le plus, peuLetie, de ce morcelle- 
inent de son teriitoire, put rinitiatue des negociations qiii 
de^aient condiure au Zollveiein actuel Ses gmeituies fiireiit 
d’aboid accueillies pai le Schwaizbouig-Soiideisliausen, Tune 
de ses encla\es, puis, de 1819 a 1828, Tassociation naissante 
vit successivement venir a elle les pi incipautds on ducln^s de 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Schwai zboui g-Rudolstadt, Saxe-Weimai , 
Anhalt-Bernbouig, Anhalt-Dessau, et Anlialt-Coethen, soit 
pour la totality, soit pour une paitie de leur teiiitoiie Uii 
ceitain nombie d’Etats du second oidre, ayant a leui tSte la 
Bavi^ie et le Wurtemberg, tenterent d’enrayer ce mouvemeiit 
dans leqiiel ils voyaient im agrandissement indirect de I’mflu- 
ence politique de la Piusse, raais, convaincus de rinutilite 
de leius efforts pour constituer une ligne douani^ie de quelque 
impoitance, ils se r^uniient au Zollverein, le 23 mars 1833 
La Saxe suivit leur exemple, le 30 mars de la mSme ann&, 
et entrama a sa suite les Etats de la Thuringe, la bianclie 
Ernestine de Saxe, Sell wai zbourg et Renas Apres de longues 
hesitations, Bade se d^clara pour le Zollverein le 12 mai 1835 , 
Nassau, le 10 d^cembie 1835, Francfort-sui de-Mem, le 25 
jaiivuer 1836 ; la principality de Lippe-Detmold, le 18 octobre, 
le Bi unswick, le 19 octobre , la Hesse-l^lectorale et le comtd 
de Schaumbourg, le 13 novembre, le comty de Waldeck, le 11 
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d^cembie 1841, le duch^ de Luxembouig, le 8fdvnerl842; 
eiifin, le I®"* jauMer 1854, les“deimeis Etats lestds fidMes h 
rassociation du Steuerverein^ c’est-^i-dire le Hanovie et le 
duchd d’Oldenbouig 

D’apies Ic receiisement de d^cembre 1861, la population de 
claaque Etat associ^ s’^levait aux iiombies ci-apiSs — 


Prusse 

Luxembourg 

18,867,061 

197,731 

1 Wurtemberg 
Bade 

1,720,708 

1 365,732 

Oldenbourg 

Nassau 

238,662 

454,326 

Baviere 

4,695,424 

Hesse-Cassel 

710,680 

Fraucfort 

81,506 

Saxe royale 

2,226,244 

Hesse-D ar m- 




Thunnge 

1,069,821 

stadt 

874,231 



Hanovre 

1,908,631 

Biunswick 

257,624 

Total , 

34,670,277 


Ces 34 6 millions d’habitants occupent une superficie de 
502,260 kilometies cairds 

Le Zollvciein n’est pas restd commercialement isold D6s 
sa ioi Illation, il s’est effoicd d’agiaiidii ses ddbouclife pai des 
tiait^s avec les ,piincipaux Etats de Tancien et da nouveau 
monde 

Ces trait^s de commeice se sont succ4d6 dans Tordre ci- 
apres avec la Hollande, les 21 janvier 1839 et 31 ddcembie 
1851, avec la Poite, le 19/22 octobre 1840, avec I’Angle- 
terre, les 2 mars 1841 et 11 novenibre 1857 ; a\ec la Belgique, 
les 1®^ septembie 1844, 2 jauviei 1851, et 18 f^viiei 1852; 
avec la Sardaigne, les 28 jum 1845,20 mai 1851, et 28 octobie 
1859; avec rAutnclie, le 19 f^viier 1853 (d’aboid avec la 
Piusse seulement, puis avec le Zollvereiii, et plus taid, avec 
les duchds de Parme- et de Modene) , avec le Mexique, le 30 
juillet 1855, avec Br^me, le 26 ]an\ier 1856, avec la Sicile, 
le 10 aoutl856, avec le Danemark, le 14 mais 1857, avec 
rAutidche et la pimcipautd de Lichtenstein (convention mond- 
taire), le 24 janvier 1857; avec la Perse, le 25 juin 1867, 
avec la conf^d^iation Argentine, le 19 septembie 1857 
Lbnfluence de ces trait^s sur le commerce du Zollverem est 
clairement indiqude par le tableau suivant, qui en fait con- 
naltre, de 1884 k 1860, la valeur moyenne aimuelle absolue 
et par tete d’habitant Pour la p^iiode 1834-1846, cette va- 
leur a calcul^e par M 0. Hubner {Jahrbuch pour 1860 et 
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1861^)5 d’aprSs des prix iiivariables , pour les autres ann^es, 
d’api^s les prix rfels. Les sommes sont en millions de 
francs 


P^riodea et ann6es 

Importations 

Exportations 

Transit 

Importations et 
exportations 
reuniea 

Population 
mo\Lnne en 
millions 

Valeur par tete 

1834-1838 

477 0 

6910 

2190 

1,068 0 

24 6 

43 4 

1819-1843 

677 2 

662 6 

207 4 

1 339 9 

26 7 

50 2 

1844-1840 

813 4 

655 1 

260 b 

1,468 5 

29 0 

50 6 

1850-1852 

704 6 

070 5 

314 6 

1,375 1 

30 2 

45 5 

1853 

764 6 

942 7 

395 6 

1,707 3 

82 5 

62 6 

1854 

1,009 1 

1,252 9 

457 5 

2,262 0 

32 6 

69 2 

1855 

1,1842 

1,157 2 

620 2 

2,341 4 

32 7 

716 

1856 

1,312 9 

1,195 6 

650 9 

2 508 4 

33 0 

76 0 

1857 

1,327 6 

1,324 1 

5415 

2,651 6 

332 

79 9 

1858 

1,205 6 

1,316 5 

419 2 

2,521 1 

33 6 

752 


D’apies ce tableau, I’liistoire commercialc da Zollveiein a 
eu tiois phases ti^s-distinctes La piemieie compicnd la 
p^riode 1834-1846 , c’est peut-etre la plus bnllaiite La 
seconde embiasse les ann&s de cnse 1847 a 1852 La tioi- 
sieme, commencee en 1853, se continue en ce moment, 1857 
en est le point culminant Vient ensnite une reaction assez 
sensible, qm, quoique peidant cbaque ]our de son intensity, 
n’a pas encore fait place a une leciudescence bien caiact^i- 
is 6 e — Les deux colonnes, importations et exportations^ in- 
diquent la correlation intime qiu exisfce toujours et paitout 
entie ces deux elements du commerce Inferieiues pendant 
assez longtemps kux piemieies, les secondes ne taident pas h 
les egalei et meme kies depasser dans cei tames annees O’est 
la pieuve du lapide developpement manufactuiier de Tassocia- 
tion Par suite de Textension graduelle de son reseau de 
\oies feiiees, de Fameiioration de ses voies navigables et de 
la 1 eduction des droits de tiansit (aujourd’hui supprimes), 
son terntoire est, en outre, empruntd par une yaleur (calcuiee) 

^ On salt que les droits de douane du Zollverein sont etablis au poids Les 
publications officielles ne font done pas connaitre la lalem du commerce de 
Tassociation 
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feans cesse cioissaiite de maichandises Ne perdons pas de 
vue toutefois que la valeur, suitout la valeur actuelle^ ne 
saiiiait donnei, paiticulieiement dans ces derniSres anndes 
ou les pnx ont et^ Fobjet d’une hausse si soudaiiie et si 
lapide, la mesure exacte du liiouvemeiit des ^changes et dii 
tiansit du Zollverein L’lndication des quantit^s serait ini 
document plus pi6cis, niais clle exigerait des ddveloppements 
qui ne saui aient trouvei place ici 


D11.S1GNATION DES Articles 

Importations ! 

Exportations 

1834. 

1844. 

1857. 

1834. 

1844. 

1857 


88 9 

615 

784 

44 2 

46 6^ 

100 9 

To lies de fil 

341 

86 

16 9 

881 

67 0 

66 6 

Soieries pures 

12 4 

14 6 

33 0 

274 

401 

85 1 

Soieiies inelangees 

2fa 

8 2 

7 1 

79 

13 5 

18 0 

Lainages 

49 

131 

22 5 

67 1 

96 0 

158 6 

Foui rules et pelleteries 

02 

01 

04 

04 

07 

1 9 

Habits d’enfants 

0 1 

03 

02 

07 

1 5 

1 9 

Hbjets en fer 

22 

52 

10 9 

12 7 

13 0 

18 0 

Objets en cuivre et laiton 

07 

22 

30 

34 

30 

67 

Ob]ets en plomb 

0 04 

0 04 

0 03 

— 

— 

04 

Objets en zinc 

— 

— 

01 

0 04 

01 

60 

Objets en etain 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

04 

Quincaillene 

Objets en pierre, maibre, et 

1 

37 

14 

184 

46 4 

62 6 

autres nnneiaux 

04 

04 

ooa 

03 

1 1 

03 

Vaisselle et porcelaine 

15 

15 

01 

37 

76 

20 2 

Verre et verrerie 

26 

66 

71 

60 

87 

18 0 

Objets en bois 

1 1 

26 

45 

79 

94 

22 9 

Objets en cuir 

07 

15 

30 

37 

1 9 

7 1 

Brnsserie et boissellerie 

01 

— 

0 04 

0 04 

01 

02 

Objets en paille, en e'corce, etc 
Papiers, jeax de cartes, papier 

04 

07 

19 

0 04 

01 

03 

de tenture, cartons 

04 

04 

11 

45 

16 

75 

Pioduits cliinnques 

19 

26 

60 

34 

49 

16 9 

Poudre a tiier 

— 

— 

— 

01 

01 

04 

Savons 

01 

02 

01 

01 

0 04 

02 

Bougies et cbandeiles 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

1 9 

Pannes et prodmts farmeux 
Sucre raffine r 

01 

01 

49 

16 

1 1 

13 5 

03 

0 2 

01 

11 

19 

71 

Eau cle-vie 

03 

30 4 

22 

11 

1 9 

35 2 

Tabac 

16 

131 

90 

62 

66 

18 7 

Livres 

1 49 

71 

86 

46 

60 

16 9 

Instruments 

1 04 

04 

11 

16 

67 

67 

Valeur totale 

164 9 

1 

184 5 

223 9 

315 2 

365 4 

098 9 


Le tableau prdc^dent fait connaitre la valeur des produits 
fabiiqu^s que le Zollverein a importds et exportds en 1834, 
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1844, et 1857 II n’a d’autie but que d’mdiquer ceux de ces 
produits qui sont le plus habitiiellement consommes ou fab- 
riqu& dans les Etats de rUuioUjles quaiititds ayant duneces- 
saiiement s’elevei avec le chiffie de la population Cependaiit 
il foul nit ce renseignemeiit important et md^pendant du 
mouvement de la population, que, tandis que les importations 
lie se sont acciues, de 1834 3, 1857, que de 36 p 100, les 
expoitations ont plus que double C’est, comme nous le 
disons plus haut, le signe ceitaui des progies lemaiquables 
de I’lndustiie manufactuiiSie dans rassociatioii 
La signatuie r^cente d’un tiait^ de commeice et de naviga- 
tion entie la France et la Prusse, tiait^ en ce moment soiimis 
a Texamen des autres Etats de Tassociation, donne un inteiSt 
paiticuliei au tableau ci-apr§s, relatif h nos lelatioiis com- 
meiciales avoc le Zollveiein II a dressd d’aprSs les docu- 
ments fiamjais, et indique les \aleuis actuelles (en millions 
de fiancs), II se rappoite au commerce special. 


Annies 

Impoita 
tious en 
France 

Exporta- 
tions de 
France 

Annies 

Importa 
tions en 
France 

Exporta- 
tion'! de 
France 

1847 

52 7 

46 2 

1853 

69 9 

49 0 

1848 

230 

29 6 

1854 

75 7 

54 6 

1849 

12 3 

38 0 

1855 

1081 

65 5 

1850 

30 2 

44 7 

1856 

110 3 

89 7 

1851 

381 

44 1 

1857 

120 7 

117 7 

1852 

48 3 

42 3 

1858 

106 8 

147 7 


Les impoitations dii Zollveiein en Prance portent princi- 
palement sur des mutinies pi emigres de rindnstiie (lames, 
bestiaux, liouille, coke, bois, peaux brutes, polls) Les soie- 
iies et les lainages y figurent cependant poui un cliiffre assez 
^lev^ 

Les exportations de la Prance pour le Zollverein ont, au 
coiitiaire, pour objets prmcipaux des pioduits fabiiqu^s, 
comme les soieries, les lainages, les vetements et lingeries, 
les cotonnades imprim^es, les peaux ouvrees, les fils de lame, 
les outils et instiuments, etc La Prance exp^die en outie 
dans le Zollveiein, quand la r^colte est bonne, des quantites 
assez considerables de vins ordinaires 
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S’ll fallait 3 uger, d’apies le mouvement de la navigation 
dans les poits prussiens, de rimpoitance relati\e du com- 
ineice du Zollveieiii avcc les diveis Etats euiopeens, c’est 
a\ec TAnglctene qu’il entietiendiait le mouvement d'affanes 
le plus consid(^iable. Viendiaient ensuite, par oidie di^ciois- 
sant de tiafic, les tiois loyaumes scandiiiaves, la Hollaiide, 
les poites ans^atiques, la Fiance, la Russie, etc Mais il ne 
faut pas pel die de vue qu’en ce qm conceine la Fiance, la 
plus giande pai'tie de son commeice avec le Zollveiem se 
fait par la voie de terre 

Les recettes des douanes du Zollverem out oscilld ainsi 
qu’il suit de 1834 a 1859 (iiombres en millions de fiaiics) 


Annees 

IniportJL- 

tioa 

Exporta 

tion 

Tiansifc 

Annies 

Importa- 

tion 

Exporta 

tion 

Transit 

1834 

62 1 

15 

19 

1847 

100 9 

30 

15 

1836 

69 6 

19 

1 9 

1848 

85 6 

15 

11 

1886 

65 6 

19 

1 9 

1849 

88 9 

15 

19 

1837 

03 7 

16 

22 

1850 

86 2 

1 1 

19 

1838 

72 4 

19 

19 

1851 

87 0 

1 1 

1 6 

1839 

73 9 

19 

26 

1852 

91 1 

1 1 

15 

1840 

76 9 

19 

26 

1853 

82 5 

11 

1 9 

1841 

80 2 

16 

22 

1854 

86 2 

07 

15 

1842 

85 6 

16 

2 2 

1865 

97 5 

07 

22 

1843 

92 6 

16 

22 

1856 

98 6 

07 

16 

1844 

96 0 

19 

26 

1857 

99 0 

07 

15 

1845 

1016 

15 

16 

1868 

1061 

07 

15 

1846 

99 6 

19 

11 

1859 

881 

07 

16 


Les faibles oscillations du produit des douanes depuis 1844 
constituent le trait saillant de ce tableau Toutefois, cet 6tat 
h pen pres stationnaire des lecettes ne saiuait 6tie mteipi^t^, 
en pi^sence des documents qm precedent, comme le signe 
d’un mouvement d’affaires peu piogiessif II ne faut pas 
pel die de vue, d’aillcurs, quo les plus grand nombie des ma- 
ti^res piemieies out ^te, en 1851 et depuis, ou completement 
affianchies ou consid^rablement d^giev^s Les dioits de 
tiansit ont ^galeinent I’objet d’lmportantes reductions 
]usqu’aii moment de lenr suppression en 1861 

En 1858 et 1859, les lecettes k I’linportation (seulement), 
ramen^es k 100,000, se sont idpaities ainsi qu’il suit eiitre les 
Etats qui pi^c^dent (Piancfort-sur-le-Mem non compris) — 
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ISSfe. 

1S59. 

Prusse , . 

60,920 

64,021 

Baviere 

13,188 

13,022 

Hanovre 

10,062 

10,321 

S ixe . . 

6,194 

6,a80 

Wurtemberg 

4,813 

4,769 

Bade 

3,8U8 

4,769 

Thuringe 

2,975 

2,911 

Hesse (Grand duchd) 

2,460 

2,431 

Hesse (Electorale) 

2,058 

1,972 

Oldenbouig 

1,208 

1,H0 

Nassau » ..... 

1,212 

1,228 

Biunswick , ... 

713 

704 

Luxembourg . . . 

549 

642 

Totaux ... 

100,000 

100,000 


Voici quelle a la i^paitition de la recette nette entre 
Ics direis Etats, de 1857 a 1869 (valeurs en millions de 
fiancs) — 



1857 

1858 

1869 

Pour 

100 

Prusse 

45,330,221 

40,468,492 

30,776,546 

50 77 

Baviere 

ll,635,‘2b0 

12,680,373 

10,055,831 

12 84 

Haiiovre 

9,156,903 

9,704,025 

7,960,578 

10 18 

baxe 

6,282,801 

5,762,655 

4,677,101 

6 97 

Wurtemberg 

4,273,156 

4,667,726 

3,670,368 

4 70 

Bade 

3,359,430 

3 070,278 

2,902,876 

371 

Ltats de Thuringe 

2.657 085 

2,898,485 

2,300,416 

2 94 

Hesse (Grand-duche) 

2,147,583 

2,370.881 

1,877 872 

2 40 

Hesse (Electorale) 

1,815,843 

1,983,858 

1,622,751 

194 

Oldenbouig 

1,154,006 

1,223 058 

1,011,798 

129 

Nassau 

1,096,125 

1,197,142 

948,247 

121 

Prancf ort-s ur-le-Mein 

717,183 

781,402 

667,983 

0 86 

Brunswick 

631,926 

691,882 

548,051 

0 70 

Luxembourg 

484,833 

529,695 

418,218 

0 60 

Totaux 

89,744,369 

07,938,902 

78,356,634 

10000 


La colonne des rapports cent^simajz des dens: tableaux 
qui pri^cMent, appelle tout particuli^rement Tattention en 
indiquant les Etats qui gagiient ou perdent a rassociation. 
Aiiisi, par exemple, la Piusse, qui encaisse 58 82 p 100 des 
recettes totales, iie figuie que pour 60 77 dans la rdpaitition. 
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tandis que, pour la Bavi^ie, ces rapports sont respectivement 
de 5 15 a la recette et de 12 84 a la idpaitition En r^suiu^, 
Ics Etats gagnaiits sont les suivaiits Bavieie, Hanovre, Wur- 
tcuibeig, les deux Hesses, la Thuiinge, Oldenbouig, ct Nassau 
La Piusfoc, le Luxembouig, la Saxe, Bade, Bums wick, et 
Fiancioit-sui-le-Mein composent la sdiie des peidaiits Les 
parts du Zolhereiii sont ceux de la Piusse, du duch6 d’Olden- 
bouig et dll Hanovie Les documents qiii suivent mdiquent 
le mouvement de la navigation de ces poits de 1856 k 1859 
(giand et petit cabotage non compris). 


POUTS PRUSSIENS 



Batiments 

Tonneaux 

BItiments 

SUR LEST 2 

Tonneaux 

ANNiiEa 

Eatr(5s 

Sorfcia 

Entr^s 

Sortis 

Enties 

Sortis 

Entr^s 

Soitis 

1859 

1^58 

1857 

1866 

9,116 

8,922 

8 633 
7,582 

9,197 

9,032 

8,4n 

7,684 

1,471,522 

1401,660 

1 584 622 
1,337,746 

1,414,602 

1,469,582 

1,564,384 

1,374,416 

2,668 

2,699 

3,062 

1,994 

1,743 

1,939 

1229 

2,111 

452,846 

433,788 

661,130 

381,850 

319 458 
401,614 
264,432 
380,310 


Dans le duch6 d’Oldenbouig, la navigation a en 1859 
hj Tenti^e, de 933 naviies chaig^s, 3 augeant 78,484 lasts et 
de 11 sur lest, jaugeant 879 lasts, h la soitie, de 311 navires 
charges, jaugeaiit 38,295 lasts et de 502 sur lest ayec 37,821 
lasts. 

PORTS HANOVRIENS 




Navires Charg£-s : 

Navires 

SUR LEST 



Nombre 

Lasts 

Nombre 

Lasts. 

1859 ■! 

1 

[ Entree 

1,141 

36,850 

782 

21,664 

1 Sortie 

1,092 

29,270 

899 

32,964 

1868 . -I 

j Entree 

3,016 

112,931 

692 ‘ 

21,858 

[ Sortie . . 

1,194 

36,469 

2,470 

100,281 


Les avantages purement matdiiels du Zollverem pour les 
iltats int4ress4es peuvent se r^sumer amsi qu’il suit 1° re- 

1 Le tonneau de mer prussien = 968'^ 80 

2 Comprls dans les totaux precedents 
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duction des fiais de perception et d’administration, par suite 
do la snppiessioii des rayons de douanes entie les liltats asso- 
ci4s , 2° rapide developpement iiidustriel, pai suite de Pap- 
plication d’un taiif moddid, 3® elevation du chiffie pnmitif 
des iccettes de douane, par suite de raccroissemeut de con- 
sommation resultant de Tapplication de ce taiif, 4® conclu- 
sion de traitds de commeice a\antageux avec I’etiangei, plus 
dispose a fane des concessions a un £tat qui lui otfie un de- 
bouclie consid^iable qu’a des pays sans importance, 5*^ usage 
gratmt ou ^ des conditions ties mod^ides des giandes voies 
de commanication, teirestres, fluNiales, ou mautimes, qui n’ex- 
istaient aupaiavant qu’au piofit d’un ou de quelques-uns d’entie 
eux, 6° lapide essoi de certaines industiies indigenes, au\- 
quelles la libre ouveituie d’un marchd intdneur de 33 mil- 
lions d’habitaiits,^ amsi que I’usage eii fiaiichise de matieies 
premieres fournies pai Tun ou I’autre des fitats associes et 
autrefois frappdes de dioits de douane, permettent de pro- 
daire plus dconomiquement , 7° creation d’uiie forte maiine 
marcbande 

L’lnstitution du Zollverein a eu des avaiitages coirespond- 
ants poui le commeice ^tiangei Au lieu d’avoir a tiaveiser 
40 ligiies douanieies, ddfendues par des droits plus ou moms 
compliqu^s, plus ou moms elevds, et appliques par des ad- 
ministiations plus ou moms tracassieres, il s’est tiouv^ eii 
face d'un pays unique, recevant ses produits h des conditions 
relativement model ^es Au lieu d’avoir ^ traiter avec des 
consommateuis pen ais6s, restreignant leurs d^penses au plus 
stiict ndcessaire, il a profits du developpement de la richesse 
pnblique dans le Zollverein devenu, aprSs quelqiies ann^es, 
un gland pays, non-seulement par le territoire et la popula- 
tion, mais encore par le bien-^tie croissant de sa population 

Le Zollveiein n’cst cependaiit pas, dans son organisation 
et ses resultats actuels, la foimnle la plus complete, la plus 
lieureuse du principe de Tassociation commerciale Le mode 
complique de ses deliberations la difSciilte, pour ses membies, 

1 D’apres le denombreraent de 1861 dont les resultats offlciels nous arrivent 
en ce moment, de 34,705,691 habitants 

2 On salt q.ue toutes les deliberations du Zollverein, pour etre valables, 
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d’auiver, sur les questions les plus giaves, a une solution favo- 
lablc aux inteiets souvent ties oppos(5s qu’ils lepi^sentent ; 
les influences politiques qui s’agitent dans son sein et Tern- 
pSchent de disceiner toiijours clairement la voie k suivie 
pour tiier de rum on les ifeultats ^couomiques les plus com 
sideiables, telles soiit les justes ciitiqiies dont il a souvent 
I’objet On peut encore lui repi ocher de mauitenir, 
malgrd Pexemple de I’Angleterre et de la Fiance, des droits 
qui, pour ccitains prodiuts fabiiqu^s, d^passent ti^s-sensible- 
ment, par le fait de la diminution considerable, depuis la 
formation du Zollvereiii, du piix des prodiuts greves, cette 
moyenne de 10 p 100 de la valeur, destiiiee, d’apres le pro- 
gramme de I’association a son debut, k devenir la base de son 
tarif Cette piotection exagdr^e cst une double faute, d’abord 
paice que les consommatenrs de Fassociation, moms aisds que 
ceux des deux pays que nous venons de citer, sont moms en 
dtat de pa^er des prix dlevds, puis, paice que le Zollverein, 
par les perfectionnements intioduits dans ses piocddds de 
fabiication et le bas prix de la maimd’oeuvre, est aujouid’hui 
tout k fait en mesure de lutter efficacement oontre la con- 
currence dtiangdre. 1862. 

doivent etre prises k runanimit^ Ainsi, dans ces d<niberations, la Prusse 
lie p^se pas d’un plus grand poids q.ue Erancfort sur le-Mem avec ses 80,000 
habitants ! . 
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IX 

THE COEN LAWS, 1801-1849. 

Feom Levi’s History of British Commerce, ^ 2d Ed 
PART III— CHAP 7. 

T he corn laws had long been a bone of contention in 
England. Maintained for the interest of a class who 
clung to them as then anchor of safety, they had always been 
attacked as an obstacle to the well-being of the middle and 
lower classes In the opinion of their advocates, protection 
was necessary in older to keep certain poor lands in cultiva- 
tion, and to encourage the cultivation of as much land as 
possible in order to provide for the wants of the country. 
Let the cultivation of such lands cease, they said, and we 
shall be dependent on foreigners for a large portion of the 
people’s food Such dependence, moreover, may be fraught 
with immense danger, inasmuch as, in the event of war, the 
supplies may be stopped or our ports may be blockaded, the 
result of which may be famine, disease, or civil war Ac- 
cording to the defenders of protection it was the advantage 
gained by the corn laws that enabled landed propiietors and 
then tenants to encourage manufactuies and trade Abolish 
the coin laws and half the country shopkeepers will be 
ruined, mills and factories will be stopped, large numbers of 
the working-classes will be thrown out of work, disturbances 
will ensue, capital will be withdrawn, and no one dare ven- 
ture to say what may be the fatal consequences 
In 1801 the price of wheat reached the high limit of 1555. 
a quarter, and we may well imagine what sufferings that 
price entailed among the people, at a time especially when 


1 London John Murraj , 1880 
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trade and manufacture were so much paralyzed by the Con- 
tinental war Happily, foi two or thiee years afteiwaids, a 
succession of good harvests changed the condition of things, 
and m March, 1804, the price of wheat fell to 49s per 
imperial quartei But what was anxiously desired by the 
people was regaided a great disaster by the agricultural in- 
terest. They complained that with the high cost of pioduc- 
tion, m consequence of high wages, high rate of interest, 
and the heavy cost of implements of husbandry, they could 
not afford to sell at such prices Meetings were held 
throughout the country to consider the case of the fanners 
Mr Western brought the state of agriculture before the 
House of Commons, and a committee was appointed on the 
subject The farmers contended that at a time when all 
foreign supplies were shut out from our maikets, and uhen 
we Aveie more than ever depending on home pioduction, it 
was the bounden duty of the legislature to pass laws which 
would encourage the production of grain at home, so that 
the nation might be as much as possible independent as re- 
gards the first necessaries of life Unfortunately all the 
measures hitherto taken for the protection of the farmers 
resulted only in the aggravation of the sufferings of the 
people It was easy by means of prohibitions and bounties 
to raise the price of corn and to give an aitificial stimulus to 
agricultural prosperity, but the people weie not able to buy 
bread at famine puces, especially at a time when taxes were 
so heavy The report of the committee of the House of 
Commons, piesented the same session in 1801, was to the 
effect that the price of corn from 1791 to the harvest of 1803 
had been very ii regular, but that upon an average it had in- 
creased in a great degice in consequence of the yeais of 
scarcity, and had in general yielded a fair profit to the 
glower It appeared to the committee, moreovei, that high 
prices had the effect of stimulating agricultural mdustiy in 
biinging into cultivation large tracts of waste lands, and 
that this fact combined with the abundance of the two last 
productive seasons, and other causes, occasioned such a de- 
pression in the value of grain as would tend to the discour- 
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agement of agiicultuie, unless maintained by tbe support of 
Pailiament Nor was theie much difficulty m peisnading 
the legislatuie to give heed to such lecommendations Yery 
soon after the piesentation of the repoit a coin law was 
passed,^ which imposed a duty of 24s. 3(f, pei quaiter on 
wheat so long as the puce of the home maiket should be 
under 63s , of 2s. Qd so long as the puce should be at oi 
above that rate, and under 606 , and of M a quaitei when 
the puce should be above that late. It does not appeal, 
however, that the fear entei tamed by the farmeis and the 
agi icultiiral inteiest had been very substantial, foi in the 
same year the harvest was deficient in quantity and mfeiioi 
in quality, and all appiehensions that bread might become 
too cheap weie entirely out of the question A pioposal, in- 
deed, was made to encourage the growth of corn in Gieat 
Eli tain, and yet to diminish the puce theieof for the benefit 
of the people by exempting faimeis from all diiect taxes. 
But such a plan would have only tiaiisfeiied the bin den from 
one class to another The time had not yet ai lived for 
acting on the ^‘laissez-faiie ” pimciple Artificial aid 
was sought for on all sides, and that always ended in 
disappointment 

At the conclusion of the French war, in 1815, precisely the 
same state of matteis arose as in 1804 By the opening of 
the ports, wheat which hitheito averaged £5 10 s a quaiter 
suddenly fell to £3 bs , and immediately the farmers laiscd 
a cry of distress Again a committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into the state of the law 
affecting the corn trade, and once more the legislature was 
engaged in framing a coin law,^ which resulted in an act 
prohibiting the impoitation of wheat when the puce was 
under 8 O 5 , and rendering it free when abo^e 80g Yet 
serious misgnmgs existed as to the ultimate effect of the 
icstiictive legislation respecting coin in the minds of many, 
and m the very House of Loids, which traditionally stood 
in bold defence of a piotective policy, prote&ts were lodged, 

1 44 Geo ITT o 100 

2 65 Geo III c 26 
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which, indicated the existence of a more enlightened opinion 
on the ical healings of the whole question Lord Gicmille 
and his compeeis protested against this new corn law, be- 
cause they were ad\eise in piinciple to all new restiamts in 
coinmcice, deeming it most ad\antagcous to public prosper- 
ity to leave unconti oiled the fiee current of national indus- 
tiy In then opinion “the great practical lule of leaving 
all commeice unfetteied applied more peculiarly, and on 
still stronger giounds of justice as well as of policy, to the 
com tiade than to any othei Iiiesistible, indeed, must be 
that necessity which could, in their judgment, authorize the 
legislatuie to tampei with the sustenance of the people, and 
to impede the fiee pui chase and sale of that article on 
which depends the existence of so large a portion of the 
community They thought that expectations of ultimate 
benefit fiom any coin law were founded on a delusive theoiy. 
They could not peisuade themselves that such a law would 
evei contribute to pioduce plenty, cheapness or steadiness 
of pi ice So long as it opeiated at all, its effects must be 
the opposite of these Monopoly is the parent of scaicity, 
dearness, and uncertainty To cut off any of the souices of 
supply can only tend to lessen its abundance To close 
against ourselves the cheapest maiket for any commodity 
must enhance the price at which we purchase it A.nd to 
confine the consumer of corn to the pioduce of his own coun- 
tiy IS to refuse oui selves the benefit of that provision which 
Pi evidence itself has made for equalizing to man the vaiia- 
tions of climate and of seasons But whatever might be the 
futiiie consequences of that law at some distant and uncer- 
tain period, they weie convinced that these hopes must be pur- 
chased'" at the expense of a great and piesent evil To compel 
the consumer to purchase corn dearer at home than it might 
be impoited from abroad was the immediate practical effect 
of the law just passed In this way alone could it opei ate. 
Its present protection, its promised extension of agricultuie 
must result (if at all) from the profits which it cieated by 
keeping up the price of corn to an artifical level These fut- 
ure benefits were the consequences expected, though they con- 
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ficlently believed erroneously expected, from giving a bounty 
to the grower of com by a tax levied on its consumers 
Such were the leasons urged against the com law of 1815, 
and ceitainly they do honoi to those who recoided them m 
the journal of the House, But many a year was to pass eie 
the piotests of the few did become the delibeiate conviction 
of the entiie community 

For twelve yeais nothing further occuired on the subject 
of the corn laws except the emission of repeated cues of 
distress by the agricultural classes, especially in the House 
of Lords The country was indeed learning by bitter ex- 
peiience how direct is the relation between dear bread and 
bad tiade, and the time ai rived when the working of the 
com law was to be laid before the legislature ^^The com 
laws,” said Mr Whitmore, ‘^have indicted the greatest in- 
jury upon the general trade of the woild that ever perhaps 
was produced by injudicious legislation They have de- 
ranged its course, stagnated its curient, and caused it to 
flow in new and far less beneficial channels than it formerly 
occupied ” To the corn laws he attributed the gieat and 
ruinous fluctuation of puces, which is the ineMtable result 
of a system of lestiiction “ The more the basis from whence 
your supplies are drawn is widened, the greater the steadi- 
ness of puces , the more it is nan owed the more constant and 
the more fatal is their effect on the fluctuations to which you 
are subject In the early times, when there was a difficulty 
in the conveyance of bulky commodities from one part of the 
country to another, aiising from want of roads, when there 
existed a prejudice as well as a legal penalty against what was 
called forestalling and regrating, the fluctuations in prices 
were immense And the same holds good as regards other 
tunes and other countries,” Lord Lauder dale himself, while 
entertaining consideiable fear of foreign competition, clearly 
showed what are the solid and what aie the fictitious ways 
to agricultural prosperity “I will take upon myself,” he 
said, ‘‘to assei't that if there is any one pi'oposition in politi- 
cal economy which may be affirmed, it is this, that the 
interests of landlords properly understood are absolutely 
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identified with the general interests of the country Land- 
loids have no interest in high prices, high prices raise lents 
nominally and in appeal ance, and now and then some tem- 
poiaiy advantage may he obtained fioin them, for which 
landloids will always pay afteiwaids with more than com- 
pound iiiteiest, but lents cm only be laised largclj’, perma- 
nently, and beneficially to landloids by one of two causes, 
both of which aie equally conducive to the piospeiity of all 
other classes, first, by impiovements m agiicultuie, which 
leave a larger surplus produce aftei the expenses of cultn a- 
tion aie defiayed, and secondly, by improved and extended 
markets. Now all improvements of agriculture which in- 
crease the suiplus produce of the countiy are obviously a 
direct addition to the public wealth And how aie markets 
impioved and extended ^ By new communication, — roads, 
railways, canals, — but principally by the continual use 
and increase of large towns within oui own empire, lendeicd 
rich and piospcious by thiiMiig manufactures, and by all the 
improvements in skill and machinery connected with such 
establishments The best ]ob for the landlord is the pros- 
peiity of tiade in all its bianches, as the best job ioi trade 
IS a prospeious state of agricultuie There is nothing to 
make the inhabitant of the town and the cultivator of the 
soil jealous of each other , quite the contrary, foi the more 
each produces, the more he will have to exchange for the 
other, and this is the foundation of the great internal trade 
which IS worth one hundied times more than all the foicign 
commerce of the country put together ” 

Yet notwithstanding the enunciation of these truths the 
farmeis clung tenaciously to protection, and it was not 
without a gieat struggle th^ft they allowed the coin laws to 
be relaxed to a small extent In the session of 1827 lesolu- 
tions were passed in the House of Commons to the effect 
that corn should be allowed to be impoited free of duty, in 
order to be warehoused, and that it should be admissible foi 
home consumption at a shilling per quaiter duty when the 
pi ice of wheat should be 70s , and at two shillings more foi 
every slulhng that the puce fell below 70s. per quaitei 
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These resolutions, however, made no progress in conse- 
quence of the change of government The following session 
the House of Commons passed other resolutions to the effect 
of imposing a sliding scale fiom 23s per qiiaiter when the 
price of wheat should be 64s , and i6s 8d when the price 
should be 69s , to one shilling per quarter when the price 
should be at and above 73s per quaiter. And upon these 
bases a new corn law was passed,^ which, like its predeces- 
sois, did not long remain in foice. 

It was ten years after the passing of this first sliding 
scale, or on Maich 15, 1838, that Mr Villiers, seconded by 
Sir William Molesworth, first commenced his attack on the 
policy of the com laws in the House of Commons, though 
with little effect In those days political economists were 
simply allowed to speak and complain Their opinions 
were received as meie speculative theories, their recom- 
mendations were deemed as far beyond the reach of practical 
statesmanship There was only one minister present when 
Mr Villiers’ motion was made, and as might have been ex- 
pected, it was lost by an overwhelming majority. But about 
that time a lectuie was adveitised to be deliveied at Bolton, 
the birthplace of Aikwnght and Crompton, on the corn 
laws, by a person quite a sti anger to the town It was a 
new subject for a lecture, and as the public mind was di- 
rected to the question, the lecture drew a fair number of 
hearers. , The lecturer, however, found only when it was too 
late that it was not easy to deal with economic questions 
before a mixed audience, and he completely broke down. 
The audience, not prepared for the disappointment, became 
impatient and vocifeious, and a not was impending, when a 
youth, a medical student, lushed to the platform, and on the 
spur of the moment addressed the people on the subject in a 
vigorous and manly manner. The people were delighted at 
this turn, and Mr. Paulton won foi himself enthusiastic 
admiration On the news of such an event travelling to the 
neighboring towns, the volunteer lecturer was overwhelmed 
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With invitations to icdeliver his addiess, and everywheie he 
captivated the audience with his eloquent attacks on monop- 
oly and monopolists 

As the inteiest in the question of the corn laws giew and 
extended, it became evident that a special and moie populai 
agency was wanted lor the puipose, and thus in October of 
1838 eight ^ men hist united themselves with aviCAvto estab- 
lish an Anti-Corn Law Association The list of the piovi- 
sional committee was afterwaids increased ^o thiity-scven, 
conspicuous among them being John Bright, Gcoige Wilson, 
and Richard Oobden And the object of the association was 
declaied to be to form a fund in ordei to diffuse information 
by lectuics oi pamphlets on the beaiing of the coin laws, to 
defiay the expense of petitioning, and above all to cieate an 
oiganization to bung iiumbeis together in such foice and 
with such eneigy of purpose as to secuie the gieat object, 
namcl}, the complete fieedom of trade and the destruction 
not only of the com inonopolj^, but of all the other monopolies 
bolstered up by this monstei giievance Small was the sup- 
port at first obtained by this neM association Very few then 
appreciated its great moral importance. “For the fiist two 
or three yeais of our agitatiQii,^’ said Mi Cobden, “it was a 
very hopeless mattei, and there was no ^clat nor applause 
. . We sat in a small loom, and we had a dingy red curtain 
drawn across the room that we might not be chilled by the 
paucity of our numbers Two or three weie all that weie 
here (NewalTs Buildings) on one occasion, and I lecollect 
saying to my friend Pi entice, ‘What a lucky thing it is 
the monopolists cannot draw aside that cuitain and see how 
many of us there are, for if they could they would not be 
much f lightened ’ ” It was not long, however, ere the 
small association began to manifest its power and influence, 
and when, aided by the poweiful support of some at least of 
the leading journals, its voice resounded through the length 

1 The original founders of the League were John Ben'jamin Smith, Archi- 
hald Prortieo, Uichard Cobden, Thomas Bazley, William Bawson, W B Cal- 
lender Henry and Edmund Ashworth (See “ Cohden and the League/’ by 
Henry Ashworth, Esq ) 
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and bieadth of the land Meetings and conferences then suc- 
ceeded each other Fiom the manufactui mg distiicts the 
movement spiead to the metiopolis, and with a clearly defined 
pill pose in view, and with the highest economic authoiities 
to appeal to m siippoit of their piinciples, the Anti-Ooin Law 
agitatois made everywhere a piofound and lasting impiessiun 
On Maich 12, 1839, Mr Villieis again bi ought the subject 
of the com laws befoie the House of Commons, now, how- 
ever, backed by a stiong party both inside and outside the 
House His motion was, “That this House resohe itself 
into a committee of the whole House, to take into consideia- 
tion the act 9 Geoige IV , regulating the importation of for- 
eign giain ” Mr Villiers showed that the com laws were 
not beneficial to the agiicultuial mteiest, and that neither 
the agricultural laborer nor the f aimer reaped fiom them 
any benefit He asseited that the community at laige suf- 
fered a loss through the com laws, equal to a poll tax of 8s. 
ahead, oi a tax of ^2 on each family in the kingdom, and 
he demonstrated that commerce and shipping weie gieatly 
injuied by them Mi Villieis’ motion was seconded by Sir 
George Stiickland, and on his side spoke Mr Poulett 
Thomson, Sir William Moleswoith, Mr Grote, Mr Clav, 
Loid Howick, Sir Heniy Parnell, Mi Waid, Lord John 
Russell, Mr Hume, Mi Fielden, and Mr O’Connell, while 
against him weie Sir James Graham, Sii Robert Peel, and 
a host of Conservatues The discussion was animated and 
well sustained, and after five whole nights’ debate the votes 
were taken and the motion was lost by 195 to 342. In the 
House of Lords too a discussion was commenced on the sub- 
ject On March 14 the Earl of Fitzwilliam moved, “That 
the act 9 George IV c 60, entitled ‘An Act to amend the 
law relating to the impoitation of com,’ has failed to secure 
that steadiness in the pi ice of grain which is essential to 
the best interests of the country,” but the motion was lost 
by 24 against 224. A day after Loid Brougham moved, 
“ That this House do immediately resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into consideiation the 
impoitation of foreign corn.” But the motion met a similar 
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fate, only 7 having voted for it, and 61 against it Slow is 
the progress of any measiiie in the House of Commons when 
any substantial refoim is contemplated, but slowci still is 
its advance in the House of Loids Coming less in contact 
with the mass of the people, compaiatively sti angers to their 
feelings and wants, conservative by inteiest and hereditary 
policy, the pecis of the realm are necessarily the last to ad- 
mit the need of change, and the last to make concessions to 
the altered exigencies of the times Nevertheless, theie have 
never been wanting enlightened membeis in the Upper House 
who sought the maintenance and preservation of their order 
from that same law of progiess on which all the institutions 
of the lealm depend, and who, far from regarding then in- 
teiests as antagonistic to those of other classes of society, had 
the wisdom to discern that we aic all subject to the same 
laws, influenced by the same ciicumstances, and alike bound 
to obey those laws of natuie which, more than any human con- 
trivance, determine the progress and prosperity of States 
The result of Mr Villiers’ motion in the House of Com- 
mons was not likely to discourage the Anti-Coin Law Asso- 
ciation On the contrary, it imparted to it a new life and 
a fresh impulse. Determined to persevere till the end, the 
agitators saw in the strength of their opponents only an ad- 
ditional cause for more energetic labors A meeting was 
accordingly organized in London, and the same voice which 
first gave strength and vivacity to the Manchestei gatheiing 
was now heard exclaiming, “We aie the representatii es of 
thiee millions of people, — a far greater number of constitu- 
ents than the House ever could boast of We well know that 
no great principle was ever indebted to Parliament for success , 
the victory must be gained out of doois The great towns of 
Britain have extended the right hand of fellowship to each 
other, and their alliance will be a Hanseatic league against 
the feudal coin-law plunderers ” The Anti-Corn Law 
League was nevei a political oiganization For years its 
members went on lecturing, distributing tracts, and acting 
as a peripatetic university in instructing the people on the 
evil of commercial monopoly. Never did they allow them 
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selves to be tempted to other political topics The League 
did not even wish to inteifere with the system of taxation 
further than extinguishing at once and foi'ever the piinciple 
of maintaining taxes for the benefit of a paiticular class. “If 
it be asked,” said Mr Cobden, “why it is that we, piofess- 
ing to be free-tradeis in eveiy thing, should lestiict the 
title of our association to that of the ‘National Anti-Corn 
Law League,’ I will explain the reason We ad\ocate the 
abolition of the corn law because we believe that to be the 
foster-parent of all othei monopolies, and if we destioy that, 
— the parent, the monster monopoly, — it will save us the 
trouble of destroying all the rest,” 

PART IV— CHAP 1 

The day arrived when the government of the country had 
to be confided to the great Conservative party in the House. 
For some time past the administiation of Loid Melbourne 
had shown unmistakable signs of inherent weakness, and its 
opponents, counting among them such men as Sir Robeit 
Peel, Loid Stanley, Mr Gladstone, and Mi Hisiaeli, weie 
decidedly gaming stiength and influence The Conseivatne 
paity has been chaiged with thwaiting and opposing the 
liberal tendencies of the nation, and they ceitainly resisted 
the passing of the Refoim Bill, the lepeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the Emancipation of Roman Catho- 
lics Yet a memorable Conservative administration is be- 
fore us, which inaugurated an era of great prosperity, and 
one which, under the piesiding genius of Sir Robert Peel, 
has evei since been held in giateful remembrance for the prac- 
tical wisdom which it displayed, and the bold and vigorous 
commercial and financial policy it carried into effect Sir 
Robert Peel had already gained for himself a high reputation 
as a statesman ^ As a member of the Bullion Committee 

1 Sir Robert PeePs first administration was a short one He formed his 
Cabinet on December 9, 1834, and forth witli dissolved Parliament A new 
Parliament was summoned to meet on February 19, 1836, but an amendment to 
the address was carried in the House of Commons on February 26, by a ma- 
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of 1810, as under-secietaiy for the colonics during the most 
tiying yeais of the Continental Wai, as Secietaiy for Ii eland, 
in all these capacities he piovcd himself an able minister 
and an economist of much piactical wisdom, and it was a 
good omen lor the countiy when, m September, 1841, at a 
time of much financial anxiety, Sir Robeit Peel was once 
moie called to take the helm of the State 

Theie was something novel and encoui aging in the speech 
fiom the till one which opened the labois of the new admm- 
istiation “ Her Majesty IS anxious that this object, namely, 
the inciease of the public levenue, should be effected in the 
mannci least buidcnsome to hci people, and it has appeared 
to Her Majesty, aftei full delibeiation, that you may, at this 
juncture, pioperly direct yoiii attention to the revision of 
duties affecting the productions of foreign countries It will 
be for you to consider whcthei some of the duties are not so 
tiifling m amount as to be iinpioductive to the levcnuc, while 
they aie vexatious to comineice You may furthei examine 
whether the piinciple of prohibition in which others of these 
duties are founded, be not earned to an extent mjuiious alike 
to the income of the State and the interest of the people Her 
Majesty is desirous that you should consider the laws which 
regulate the trade in corn It will be for you to deteimine 
whether those laws do not aggravate the natuial fluctuation 
of supply, whether they do not embariass trade, derange cur- 
rency, and by their operation diminish the comfort and in- 
crease the privations of the great body of the community.” 
Surely this was a programme more liberal than could have 
been expected from a Conservative ministry, but the temper 
of the people and the exigencies of the time demanded that 
and a gieat deal more Gloom and discontent prevailed ex- 
tensively throughout the manufacturing districts The Anti- 
Corn-Law League had by this time become formidable The 
demand was loud and imperious for cheap food, and the total 
repeal of the corn laws And on the day fixed for the an- 

3 ority of 309 to 302 Other adverse divisions immediately thereafter took 
place, and Sir Robert Peel announced his resignation of the ministry on 
April 8 
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nouncement of the mmisteiial measure some five hundied 
deputies iiom the Anti-Coin-Law Associations m the me- 
tropolis and piovmces went in piocession to the House of 
Commons, but were refused admittance Yet with all this 
the goveinment was not disconcerted, and with impeiturba- 
ble gravity on February 9, 1842, bit Robert Peel exposed 
the policy of the cabinet on the coin laws 

At hist Sir Robert Peel did not attach much weight to the 
influence of these laws In his speech in the House he said 
that to his mind the question was not so much what was the 
price of food as what was the command which the laboring 
classes of the population had of all that constituted the en- 
joyments of life His belief and the belief of his colleagues 
was that it was important for the country to take care that 
the mam source of the supply of coin should be deined fiom 
domestic agiiculture And he contended that a certain 
amount of piotection was absolutely required for that indus- 
try But he made a most important avowal, one which no 
Protectionist ministiy had ever made, that protection should 
not be retained foi the special benefit of any paiticulai class, 
but only for the advantage of the nation at laige, and in so 
far only as was consistent with the general welfaie of all 
classes of society Sir Robeit Peel then entered on the ex- 
tent of such piotection, and having taken 54s to 58s per 
quarter as the price at which coin should lange foi a fair 
lemiine ration to the agrieultuiist, he asked, Shall the coin 
laws be based on a sliding scale, or on a fixed duty Much 
might be said for the one and for the other A sliding scale 
was introduced in Fiance in 1819, one had been adopted 
in Belgium, the Netherlands, and other countries, and it 
seemed to have the advantage of adapting itself to every 
ciicumstance But experience did not confiim the hopes 
entertained of its working It did not hinder prices using 
highei than was desirable in years of scarcity, and it had the 
same pre]udicial effect as eveiy corn law of causing the cul- 
tivation of land to be regulated, not by its inherent capacity, 
but by the amount of forced stimulus given to it by the 
Legislature. Besides these radical defects the objections 
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uigcd against the sliding scale were, that the reduction of 
duty was so lapid as to hold out temptation to fraud, that 
it opeiated as an inducement to letain corn, or combine for 
the puipose of influencing the aveiages, that the rapid de- 
dine of the duty was injurious to the consumer, the pio- 
ducei, the le venue, and the commeice of thecountiy, that 
it was injuiious to the consumer because when com was at a 
high pi ice, say between 66s and TOs and just when it would 
be for the public advantage that coin should be liberated for 
the purpose of consumption, the joint operation of inci eased 
price and diminished duty induced the holdeis to keep it 
back in the hope of lealizmg the puce of ujiwaids of 70s. 
and so paying only Is duty, that it opeiated injuriously to 
the agricultuial interest, because it held out a temptation to 
keep back corn until it could be suddenly enteied for con- 
sumption at the lowest amount of duty, when agiicultuie 
lost the protection which the law intended it should possess ; 
that it was injuiious to the revenue because instead of coin 
being entered for home consumption when it arrived, it was 
retained until it could be introduced at Is. the revenue los- 
ing the diffeience between Is and the amount of duty which 
would otherwise have been levied, that it was injuiious to 
commerce because when corn was grown at a distance, in 
America, for instance, the grower was subject to the disad- 
vantage that before his cargo arrived in this ^country the 
sudden entries of wheat at Is. duty from countiies nearer 
England might have so diminished the pi ice and mci eased 
the duty as to cause his speculation to piove not only a fail- 
ure but ruinous These were formidable objections to any 
sliding scale, but between a gradual and a fixed rate of duty 
there was not a material difference On the other hand, a 
fixed duty of 8s. per quarter was too low as a protection in 
time of abundance, and was in effect a prohibitory duty in 
time of scarcity Nor was it possible to maintain more than 
a nominal duty when prices began to rise. It was indeed 
difficult to strike the balance of advantage and inconvenience 
between the sliding scale and the fixed duty So, on the 
whole, Sir Robert Peel favored the principle of the sliding 
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scale, that is, of making the duty upon corn vary inversely 
with the price in the home maiket, taking the average of the 
market puces from returns collected by excise officeis 
Having, therefoie, decided on chaiging 20s. duty when the 
aveiage price of wheat was 50s and 61s pei quaitei, he 
proposed to make that duty fall by a reduction of Is a 
quarter as the average pi ice lose Is , with some slight modi- 
fications, so that the duty should be only Is pei quaiter 
when the pi ice of wheat lose to 73s a quaiter and upwaids, 
and a bill so fiamed he presented to the House of Commons 
The House was not prepaied at the time for a veiy liberal 
measuie. Loid John Russell made a motion in favoi of a 
fixed duty, but it was not popular, and notwithstanding a 
few expressions of dissatisfaction, the Go\einment proposal 
was well received. Loid John Russell’s amendment was 
lost by 226 to 349, and Sir Robert PeeTs bill passed into 
law ^ But the countiy was not satisfied. Meetings con- 
tinued to be held in the manufacturing districts, and Mr 
Villiers, stimulated by the lepiesentations and effoits of the 
Anti-Coin-Law League, again biought forward his motion 
foi the total lepeal of the com laws, which was again lost 
by the enoimous majoiity of 90 to 393 The battle of the 
corn laws had by this time become violent both in and out of 
Pail lament^ and Mr Villieis was not likely to be dispirited 
by the result of this dnision 

It is not, however, by the vain attempt to lender a corn 
law acceptable that the commercial administiation of Sir 
Robert Peel will be remembered. That was at best a tem- 
poiaiy and transitory measure It is when we consider his 
financial policy as a whole, and more especially the plan 
which he devised for impioiing the state of the finances 
and imparting new life to commerce and industry, that we 
recognize the breadth of view, the sound wisdom, and piacti- 
cal knowledge which Sir Robeit Peel pjss.ssed Foi years 
past the finances of the countiy had fallen into complete dis- 
order An annual deficiency of one or two millions had 


1 6 & 6 Vict c 14 [Table omitted ] 
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become a chronic evil, and no means of escape presented 
itself ^ With a disaffected people and trequent iiots in the 
maimtactuiing distiicts, with a paralyzed trade and wages 
1 educed to a very low scale, any idea of imposing new taxes 
or making those existing hcaviei was out of the question 
A tempoiaiy and casual dehciency might have been met by 
an issue of excheqiiei bills , but what would have been the 
use ot resoiting to such expedient when theie was no 
ground whatever for expecting any immediate improvement 
On the othei hand, to have recouise to loans in times of 
peace in order to balance the icvenue and expenditure was 
equally inadmissible Sir Robert Peel knew that a timely 
and model ate reduction of taxes is favoiable lather than 
injurious to the levenue He knew that though for the 
moment such a i eduction might show a loss, neveithelcss, 
by the stimulus it affoids to mci easing consumption, the 
le venue would soon recover itself, and piobably exceed the 
amount pieviously pioduced Yet, unfoitunatcly, the few 
precedents he had for such an operation, attempted in times 
not very prosperous, were not encoui aging In 1825 the 

revenue from wine amonnted to £2,153,000 The duty was 
then reduced fiom 9s l^d to 4s. 2|cZ. per gallon, and what 
was the result'? The year after the revenue was £1,400,000, 
it afterwaids increased to £1,700,000, but it fell again to 
£1,400,000 The duty on tobacco had been reduced fiom 
4s to 3s per pound. Before the reduction the revenue was 
£3,378,000, immediately after it fell to £2,600,000, and 
though it rose somewhat from that point, it did not reach 
the previous amount Of couise the consumption of ai tides 
of luxury, such as wine and tobacco, is not so affected bv a 
reduction of duty as that of tea, sugar, and other necessaiies 
of life. Moreover, the resources of the country were at that 
time compaiatively undeveloped, to admit of any large in- 
crease of consumption Still, such experience did not war- 
rant the expectation that a reduction of taxes would have 
the effect of filling the exchequer 

1 The deficiency in the yeai ended April 6, 1841, was £1,167,601, in the 
year ended April 5, 1842, £117,627, and 1843, £2,704,610. 
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But the circumstances of trade requiied instant relief, 
and the taiiff needed a thoiough reform and simplification 
Two yeais before, m 1840, on the motion of Mr Hume, a 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed to im 
quae into the duties levied on imports, and to deteimine 
how far they weie imposed for purposes of revenue, and in 
their lepoit the committee said ‘^The tariff of the United 
Kingdom presents neither congruity nor unity of piupose, 
no general pimciples seem to have been applied The taiiff 
often aims at incompatible ends, the duties are sometimes 
meant to be both productive of revenue and for piotection, 
objects which are frequently inconsistent with each other. 
Hence they sometimes operate to the complete exclusion of 
foreign produce, and in so far no revenue can of couise be 
received, and sometimes when the duty is inoidmately high 
the amount of levenue is m consequence tiifling They do 
not make the receipt of revenue the main consi delation, but 
allow that piimary object of fiscal regulations to be th waited 
by the attempt to protect a gieat vaiiety of paiticular inter- 
ests at the expense of revenue, and of the commeicial in- 
teicomse with other countries While the tariff has been 
made suboidinate to many small pioduciiig inteiests at home 
by the saciifice of revenue in Older to suppoit their interest, 
the same principle of interfeience is lai'gely applied by the 
vaiious discriminating duties to the pioduce of our colonies, 
by which exclusive advantages are given to the colonial in- 
terests at the expense of the mother country ” Such were 
the general features of the tariff, the result of years of care- 
less legislation on the subject The fact was indeed too 
evident that it was necessary to prune the oiei -burdened 
taiiff, and to libeiate a large vaiiety of articles fiom the 
needless trammels of legislation 

But how to accomplish this without a handsome surplus 
revenue ^ Foitunately Sir Robert Peel, undeterred by the 
state of the revenue, determined to do what was neces- 
sary for tiade And he acted wisely Untrammel indus- 
try from the bonds of legal restrictions, open the avenue 
to wealth and prosperity, — that is the right policy. Pur- 
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sue this course and there is no fear but the revenue will 
set itself speedily light Some slight x eductions he made 
in 1841, but on March 11, 1842, in his famous financial 
statement, he proposed to i educe considerably all the 
duties on the raw materials of manuiacturc, all duties 
on goods paitially ox wholly manufactui*cd, as well as 
the duties on timber, and all export duties, together 
piodiiciiig £1,600,000, and to make up this loss, and to 
provide for the onginal deficit in the leveiiue, amount- 
ing to £2,570,000, by an income and piopeity tax of 
TeZ in the pound, which ho expected would produce 
£3,700,000,^ by the equalization of the stamp and spfiit 
duties, which would give £400,000, and by a small tax on 
the expoitation of coals, Avhicli would give £200,000, — mak- 
ing in all £4,810,000 It was a very simple plan, jet 
there was piofoimd wisdom in Sir Robert Peel’s budget 
The value of the i eductions pioposed fai exceeded the 
amount of lelief in taxation they each and collcctncly 
affoidcd The lemoval of the taxes on raw materials was a 
gieat boon, inasmuch as they had the effect of putting our 
manufactuies in a disadvantageous position in the maikets 
of the woild, and lestiicting the field for the employment of 
capital and labor As was said in the discussion on the 
budget, suppose 50,000 head of cattle were to be annually 
imported m consequence of such remissions, such impoita- 
tion would produce but a small effect on the price of meat, 
but it would create an import trade to the amount of half a 
million of money, a trade which, in its natuie, would tend 
to produce an export trade in return of an equal amount 
Our export tiade is measured and limited by our impoit 
tiade If an individual merchant cannot affoid to send his 
goods to other countries without obtaining any return, 
neither can all merchants collectively, and the country as a 
whole affoid to export commodities to foreign countiies, if 

1 The amount of duty assessed, m 1843, was £5,608,348 The amount of 
property assessed was Schedule A, £95,284,497, Schedule B, £46,769,915, 
Schedule C, £27,909,793, Schedule D, £71,330,344, Schedule E, £9,718,464 
Total, £261,013,003 [Additional note omitted ] 
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in some shape or other imports aie not received fiom those 
countiies in letuin Reduce the duties on impoits, and you 
thereby piomote the export of oui produce and manufactures 
Remove those taxes which buiden our manufactures and you 
promote the importation of those articles which aie neces- 
saiy to the comfoit and welfaie of the nation The income 
tax might be odious, “mqmsitoiial, intoleiable,’’ yet it was 
at that time the only means by which the necessaiy refoims 
in the tariff could be attempted And the nation, having 
balanced the evil and the good of the pioposal, and having 
found that the advantages prepondei ated, cheeifully accepted 
the government pioposal, and gave to the pioposal its hearty 
consent 

The commercial policy thus mauguiated by Sir Robert 
Peel, being in peifect accoid with sound economic princi- 
ples, could not fail to be successful From 1841 to 1843, as 
we have seen, there was a yeaily deficit in the budget In 
the year ending Apiil 5, 1844, Sir Robert Peel found him- 
self in possession of a handsome smplus of <£2,600,000, 
which was exceeded in the following year, and continued at 
a high point for four consecutive yeais ^ The expoits of 
Biitish pioduce, which in 1842 had fallen to £47.000,000 
inci eased to £62,000,000 in 1843, to £58,000,000 in 1844; 
and £60,000,000 in 1845 The shipping entered and cleared 
increased from 9,000,000 tons in 1842 to 12,000,000 tons in 
1845 In every way, financially and commeicially, the re- 
sults fully realized the anticipations formed, and Sii Robert 
w^as encouraged to advance still further in the same direc- 
tion Nothing important was attempted in the budget of 
1843,^ but in 1844 the duty on wool was abolished, the 
duties on currants and coffee were reduced, and a great 
change was made on the duties on maiine insurance And 
then, as we have seen in the pievious chapter, the differential 
duties against foreign-grown sugar weie relaxed by peimit- 
ting the importation of sugar, the giowth of China, Java, or 

1 The surplus m the year ended April 5, 1844, was -£2,685,125, 1845, 
£3,027,615, 1846, £1,647,324, and m 1847, £2,823,762 

2 [Foot note on “ Taxes Reduced or Repealed,” omitted ] 

16 
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Manilla, oi* of any other countries which Hei Majesty in 
council shall ha\e declared to be admissible at moderate 
latcs In 1845 another still moie impoitant senes of re- 
forms was intioduced The duty on cotton wool, which, 
howevei slight and inappreciable on the coarser matenal, 
pressed lathei lieavily on the finer muslin, was abolished 
The export duty on coals, which had been found vexatious 
and injurious was lemoved The timber duties were fuithei 
reduced The duty on glass was removed from the taiiff, 
and also the duties on four hundred and thirty articles, 
which produced little oi no revenue, including fibrous mate- 
iials such as silk, hemp, and flax, furniture, woods, cabinet- 
makers’ materials, animal and vegetable oil, ores and 
minerals, etc In 1846 the liberal policy was further ex- 
tended Hitheito our manufacturers had been benefited 
by the free access granted to the raw materials It 
was light to ask of them to relinquish some, at least, of 
the protecting duties still in existence And the duties 
on linen, woollen, and cotton manufactures were reduced 
from 20 to 10 per cent The silk duties then at 30 per 
cent were also reduced to 15 per cent A reduction was 
made on the duties on stained paper, on manufactures of 
metals, earthenware, on carnages, and on manufactures 
of leather ; and the duties on butter, cheese, and hops were 
further reduced ^ 

But was it right to effect all these reforms without asking 
for reciprocity on the pait of foreign countries For years 
past it was known that Her Majesty’s government had used 
every effoit to enter into treaties with several States, such 
as Brazil, Portugal, Spam, and Prance, with a view to 
the adoption of mutual concessions In 1843 and 1844 
Mr Ricardo brought the subject before the House of Com- 
mons, and moved for ah address to Her Majesty, praying 
that Her Majesty he pleased to give directions to her ser- 
^ants not to enter into any negotiations with foreign poweis 

1 In 1842 there were 1,090 articles and subdivisions of articles charged with 
distinct rates of import duty in the customs tariff In 1846 the numhei was 
reduced to 424 
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•which would make any contemplated alterations of the tariff 
of the United Kingdom contingent on the alterations of the 
tariff of other countries ; and expressing to Her Majesty the 
opinion of the House, that the great object of lelieving 
the commercial intercouise between this country and foieign 
nations from all injurious restiictions would be best promoted 
by legulating our own customs duties, as might be most 
suitable to the financial and commeicial interests of this 
country, without reference to the amount of duties which 
foreign powers might think it expedient for their own in- 
terest to levy on British goods But the government opposed 
the motion, and Mr Ricardo was defeated. Mr Gladstone 
especially defended the policy of endeavoring to obtain such 
treaties He did not wish, he said, “to be trammelled by 
an abstract proposition, and unless Mr. Ricardo could show 
that there were no possible circumstances in which a com- 
mercial treaty could be aught other than evil, he had no 
right to call upon the House to affiim his resolution.’’ The 
government, however, now practically acted on the policy 
advocated by Mr. Ricardo, and Sir Robeit Peel avowed it 
frankly 

“I have no guaiantee,” he said,^ “to give you that other 
countries will immediately follow our example I give you 
that advantage in the argument Wearied with our long 
and unavailing effoits to enter into satisfactory commercial 
treaties with other nations, we have resolved at length to con- 
sult our interests, and not to punish other countries for the 
wrong they do us in continuing their high duties upon the 
importation of our products and manufactures, hy continu- 
ing high duties oui selves, encouraging unlawful trade. We 
have had no communication with any foreign government 
upon the subject of these reductions. We cannot promise 
that France will immediately make a corresponding reduction 
in her tariff. I cannot promise that Russia will prove her 
gratitude to us for our reduction of duty on her tallow by 
any diminution of her duties. You may, therefore, say in 


1 Hansard’s Debates, Jan 27, 1846 
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opposition to the piesent plan, ^What is this superfluous 
libel aht}, that you are going to do away with all these 
duties, and yet you expect nothing in return ’ I may i)ci- 
haps be told that many foreign countries since the foimci 
relaxation ot duties on our part, — and that would bo per- 
fectly consistent with the fact, — foreign countries which 
ha\e been benefited by oni lelaxations, have not followed oui 
example , nay, have not only not followed our example, but 
haie actually applied to the importation of Biitish goods 
highci rates of duties than formeily I quite admit it I 
gl^ 0 you all the benefit of that argument I rely upon that 
fact as conclusive proof of the policy of the course we are 
pui suing It IS a fact that other countiies have not followed 
our example, and have levied higher duties in some cases upon 
our goods But what has been the icsult upon the amount 
of your exports ^ You have defied the regulations of these 
countiies Your expoit trade is greatly inci eased Now, 
why IS that so Partly because of your acting without wish- 
ing to avail youi selves of then assistance, partly because of 
the smuggler, not engaged by you, in so many continental 
countries, whom the strict regulations and the triple duties 
which are to prevent the ingress of foreign goods have raised 
up, and partly perhaps because these very precautions against 
the ingress of your commodities are a burden, and the taxa- 
tion increasing the cost of production disqualify the foreignei 
from competing with you But your expoits, whatever be 
the tariff of other countries, or howevei apparent the ingiati- 
tude with which they have treated you, your export trade 
has been constantly increasing By the remission of your 
duties upon the raw mateiial, by inciting your skill and in- 
dustry, by competition with foieign goods you have defied 
your competitois in foreign markets, and you have been 
enabled to exclude them Notwithstanding their hostile 
tariffs the declaicd value of British exports has increased 
above .£10,000,000 dining the period which has elapsed since 
the relaxation of duties on your part I say, theiefore, to 
you that these hostile taiiffs, so far from being an objection 
to continuing your policy, are an argument in its favor But, 
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depend upon it, your example will ultimately prevail When 
yoiu example could be quoted in favoi of lestiiction, it was 
quoted largely. When your example can be quoted m favor 
of relaxation as conducive to }Oui interest, it may, peihaps, 
excite at fiist in foieign governments, in foreign boards of 
tiade but little inteiest or feeling, but the sense of the peo- 
ple of the gieat body of consumeis will pievail, and m spite 
of the desire of government and boaids of tiade to laise 
revenue by restrictive duties, reason and common sense will 
induce relaxation of high duties That is my fiim belief ” 

PAET IV — CHAP 4 

The Anti-Corn-Law agitation was one of those movements 
which, being founded on right pimciples, and in harmony 
with the interest of the masses, was sure to gathei fiesh 
strength by any event affecting the supply of food It was 
populai to attempt to reverse a policy which aimed almost 
exclusively to benefit one class of society It was well 
known that the League wanted to outset an economic fallacy, 
and that they wished to lelieve the people from a great bur- 
den And as time elapsed and the soundness of the piinci- 
ples piopounded by the League at then public meetings was 
more and moie appieciated, their triumph became ceitain, 
and Hei Majesty’s government itself began to see that it was 
no longei possible to treat the agitation eithei by a silent 
passiveness or by expressed contempt The economic theo- 
iists had the mass of the people with them Their gather- 
ings were becoming moie and more enthusiastic And even 
amidst Conseivative landowneis there were not a few enlight- 
ened and libeial minds who had already, silently at least, 
espoused the new ideas No change certainly could be ex- 
pected so long as biead was cheap and labor abundant But 
when a deficient harvest and a blight in the potato-crop crip- 
pled the resources of the people and raised grain to famine 
puces, the voice of the League acquired greater power and 
influence Hitheito they had received hundreds of pounds 
Now thousands were sent in to suppoit the agitation A 
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quarter of a million was readily contributed Nor were the 
contiibutois Lancashire mill-owners exclusively Among 
them were merchants and bankers, men of heart and men of 
mind, the poor laborer and the peer of the realm. The fer- 
vid oratoiy of Blight, the demonstrative and argumentative 
leasoning of Cobden, the more popular appeals of Pox, 
Rawlins, and other platfoim speakers, filled the newspaper 
pi ess and were eagerly lead. And when Pailiamcnt dis- 
solved in August, 1845, even Sir Robert Peel showed some 
slight symptoms of a conviction that the days of the corn 
laws weie numbered. Every day in truth brought home to 
his mind a stronger need foi action, and as the ravages of 
the potato disease progressed he saw that all further lesist- 
ance would be absolutely dangerous. 

A cabinet council was held on October 31 of that year to 
consult as to what was to be done, and at an adjourned meet- 
ing on Novembei 5 Sir Robert Peel intimated his intention 
to issue an order in council leniitting the duty on giain in 
bond to one shilling, and opening the ports for the admission 
of all species of giain at a smallei rate of duty until a day to 
he named in the order,* to call Pai Lament togethei on the 
27th inst , in cider to ask foi an indemnity and a sanction of 
the ordei by law , and to submit to Parliament, immediately 
after the recess, a modification of the existing law, includ- 
ing the admission, at a nominal duty, of Indian corn and of 
British colonial corn A seiious difference of opinion, how- 
ever, was found to exist in the cabinet on the question 
brought before them, — the only ministers supporting such 
measures being the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Giaham, 
and Mr Sidney Herbert. Nor was it easy to induce the 
other members to listen to reason And though, at a subse- 
quent meeting held on November 28, Sir Robert Peel so far 
secured a majority in his favor, it was evident that the cabi- 
net was too divided to justify him in bunging forward his 
measures, and he decided upon resigning office 

His resolution to that effect having been communicated to 
the Queen, Her Majesty summoned Lord John Russell to 
foim a cabinet, and to smooth his path, Sir Robert Peel, 
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with characteristic frankness, sent a memoiandum to Her 
Majesty embodying a piomise to give him his suppoit. But 
Loid John Russell failed in his effoits, and the Queen had 
no alternative but to lecall Sir Robert Peel and give him 
full power to cairy out his measures It was under such 
ciicumstances that Pailiament was called foi Januaiy 22, 
1846, and on Januaiy 27 the government plan was pio- 
pounded before a ciowded House It was not an immediate 
repeal of the corn laws that Sir Robert Peel lecommended. 
He pioposed a temporary protection foi thiee yeais till Feb- 
rurary 1, 1849, imposing a scale duiing that time ranging 
fiom 4:8 when the price ot wheat should be 50s pei quarter 
and upward, and 10s when the price should be under 48s. 
per quarter, and that after that period all gram should be 
admitted at the uniform duty of Is per quaiter The meas- 
ure, as might have been expected, was leceived in a very 
diffeient manner, by the political paities in both Houses of 
Parliament There was treason in the Conseivative camp, 
it was said, and keen and bitter was the opposition oheied 
to the chief of the party Poi twelve nights speaker after 
speakei indulged in peisonal leciiminations They recalled 
to Sir Robert Peel’s memoiy the speeches he had made in 
defence of the corn laivs And as to his asseition that he 
had changed his mind, they denied his light to do so Mr 
Colquhoun “wondeied that Sir Robeit could say, ^ I have 
changed my opinion, and there is an end of it ’ But there 
was not an end of it. His right honorable friend must not 
forget the laws by which the words of men of genius, whether 
orators or poets, are bound up with them His right honor- 
able fiiend’s words could not thus pass away. They were 
winged shafts that pierced many minds They remained 
after the occasion which pioduced them passed away His 
light honorable fiiend must remember that the words which 
he had used adhered to the memory, moulded men’s senti- 
ments, guided public opinion He must lecollect that the 
axinor of proof which he had laid aside, and the lance which 
he had wielded, and with which he had pieiced many an 
encumbered opponent, remained weighty and entire Greatly 
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did lie wish that his light honoiable friend were again on 
this side to wield them, that he were here to lead their ranks 
and guide them by his piowcss But if not, they retained at 
least his arms, these lay at their feet, stiewed all around 
them, an aiscnal of power ” Petulant remonstrances like 
these were of couise of little avail Sii Robcit Peel and 
Ml. Cobden weie ready to meet every challenge, and to le- 
fiite eveiy argument with their unanswerable logic of facts 
And when the opposition endeavored to throw all the respon- 
sibility of a measure of such a character on the piime ininis- 
tei, Mr. Cobden besought them to turn from the will of one 
individual to those laws economic and divine which seemed 
to impose the duty of laying wide open the door for the ini- 
poitation of food “ Oh, then divest the future prime minis- 
tei of this countiy of that odious task of having to reconcile 
rival inteiests, divest the office, if ever you would have a 
sagacious man in powei as piime minister, divest it of the le- 
sponsibility of having to find food foi the people ^ May you 
never find a prime minister again to undeitake that awful 
responsibility ^ That responsibility belongs to the law of na- 
ture As Burke said, ‘ it belongs to God alone to regulate the 
supply of the food of nations ’ . . We have set an example 

to the world in all ages , we have given them the repiesenta- 
tive system The very rules and regulations of this House 
have been taken as the model for every repiesentative assem- 
bly throughout the whole civilized world, and having besides 
given them the example of a free press, and civil and relig- 
ious freedom, and every institution that belongs to freedom 
and civilization, we are now about giving a still greater ex- 
ample , we are going to set the example of making industry 
free, to set the example of giving the whole woild every ad- 
vantage of clime and latitude and situation, relying ourselves 
on the freedom of our industry. Yes, we are going to teach 
the world that other lesson Don’t think there is anything 
selfish in this, or anything at all discordant with Christian 
principles I can prove that we advocate nothing but what 
is agreeable to the highest behests of Christianity To buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest What is the 
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meaning of the maxim ^ It means that you take the aiticle 
which you have in the greatest abundance, and with it 
obtain from others that of which they have the most to 
spare, so giving to mankind the means of enjoying the full- 
est abundance of eaith’s goods, and m doing so cairying out 
to the fullest extent the Chiistian doctiine of ‘Do ye to all 
men as ye would they should do unto you ’ ” The passing 
of the measure was, howevei, moie than ceitain, and after a 
debate of twelve nights’ duration on Mi Miles’s amendment, 
the government obtained a majoiity of 97, 837 having voted 
for the motion, and 240 against it And fiom that evening 
the corn law may be said to have expired ^ Not a day too 
soon ceitainly, when we consider the stiaitened resources 
of the countiy as regards the fiist aiticle of food, caused not 
only by the bad crop of gram, but by the seiious loss of the 
potato crop, especially in Ireland 

Ireland has often grievously suffered from social and 
political wrongs, from absenteeism and repeal cues, from 
Piotestant and Roman Catholic bigotry, from Oiangeism 
and Ribbon ism, fiom thieatening notices and mid-day assas- 
sinations, but seldom has her cup of adversity been so brim- 
ful as in 1845 and 1846, fiom the failure of the potato crop 
Though compaiatively of recent introduction, the first potato 
root having been imported by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1610, 
potatoes had for yeais constituted a large pioportion of the 
food of the people of Ireland A consideiable acreage of 
land was devoted to that culture, and an acie of potatoes 
would feed more than double the number of individuals that 
can be fed from an acre of wheat Such cultivation was, 
moi cover, veiy attractive to small holders of land It cost 
little labor It entailed scarcely any expense, and little or 
no care was bestowed on it, since the people were quite 
satisfied with the coaisest and most prolific kind, called 
lumpeis 01 hoise potatoes Nor was it the food of the people 
only in Ireland Pigs and poultiy shared the potatoes with 
the peasant’s family, and often became the inmates of his 


1 9 and 10 Yict c 22, suspended ty 10 and 11 Vict c 1 
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cabin also One great evil connected with potato culture is 
that, while the ciop is precaiious and uncertain, it cannot 
be stored up The surplus of one abundant year is quite un- 
fit to use in the next, and owing to its great bulk it cannot 
even be transported tiom place to place Moieo\cr, once 
used to a desciiption of food so cxtieinely cheap, no reticnch- 
inont IS possible, and when blight comes and the ciop is 
destroyed the people seem doomed to absolute staivation 
Tins, unfortunately, was the case in 1822 and 1831 In 
those years public subsciiptions were got up, king’s letters 
issued, balls and bazaars held, and public money granted. 
But in 1845 and 1846 the calamity was greater than any 
prc\ loiisly experienced 

The potato disease first manifested itself in 1845 The 
eaily crop, dug in September and October,* which consists of 
one sixth of the whole, nearly escaped, but the whole of the 
late ciop, the people’s ciop, dug in December and January, 
was tainted before arriving at maturity. In that year there 
was a full aveiage crop of wheat Oats and bailey were 
abundant, and turnips, carrots, and greens, including hay, 
weio sufficient. Yet on the continent the rye crop failed, 
and the potato disease appeared in Belgium, Holland, 
France, and the west of Germany. On the whole the supply 
of gram was fair during the } ear 1845, and puces uiled mod- 
erately high In 1846, however, the blight attacked the 
potatoes with even greater fury and suddenness in the month 
of July, and it attacked both the early ciop and the people’s 
crop at the same tune that the wheat crop proved under an 
average Barley and oats were also deficient, and the lye 
crop again failed on the Continent In the pievious year 
some counties in Ireland escaped the potato disease, but this 
year the whole country suffered alike The loss was indeed 
very great Piobably ^13, 000, 000 was a low estimate, and 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 quarters of grain at least would 
be lequiied to replace it As might be expected the news 
of such a disaster had a fearful effect througliout the coun- 
tiy, and the utter helplessness of many millions of our 
fellow-subjects became a subject of the greatest anxiety. 
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As soon as tlie potato disease appeared m 1845, govern- 
ment took the step of appointing piofessois Kane, Lindley, 
and Playfair to inquiie into the natuie of the disease, and to 
suggest means for pieserving the stock, but this was of little 
avail. Uiged by necessity, the government even stepped 
out of its province and sent oideis to the United States for 
the purchase of £100,000 worth of Indian coin, established 
depots in different paits, and formed lelief committees 
But this was nothing compared with what became necessary 
to be done in 1846 Public works weie then commenced on 
a large scale, giving employment to some five hundred thou- 
sand pel sons. The poor law was put in action with unparal- 
leled vigor, so that m July, 1847, as many as three millions 
of peisons were actually receiving separate rations A loan 
of £8,000,000 was conti acted by the government, expressly 
to supply such wants, and every step was taken by two suc- 
cessive administrations — Sir Robert Peel’s and Lord John 
Russell’s — to alleviate the sufferings of the people Nor 
was private benevolence lacking The Society of Friends, 
always ready in acts of chanty and love, was foremost in the 
good work A British Association was formed for the 
relief of Ireland, including Jones Loyd (Loid Overstone), 
Thomas Baring, and Baron Rothschild A Queen’s letter 
was issued A day of general fast and humiliation was held, 
and subscriptions weie received from almost every quarter 
of the woild The Queen’s letter alone produced £171,533 
The British Association collected £263,000, the Society of 
Friends, £43,000, and £168,000 more were intrusted to the 
Dublin Society of Friends The Sultan of Turkey sent 
£1,000 The Queen gave £2,000 and £500 more to the 
Biitish Ladies’ clothing fund Pi nice Albeit gave £500 
The National Club collected £17,930 America sent two 
ships of war, the “Jamestown” and “ Macedonian ” full of 
provisions, and the Irish residents in the United States sent 
upwards of £200,000 to their relatives to allow them to emi- 
grate. But with all this, the people passed through a most 
eventful catastrophe One third of the people at least was 
reduced to destitution A large number died by fever and 
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pestilence, Sucli as could laise the requisite funds emi- 
giated to America. Crowds of emaciated and famished 
people flocked by every available means to English ports 
The rest weie kept alive by employment on public works, by 
puvate local chanty, by local subsciiptions, by contribu- 
tions fiom all paits of the woild, and by the most extensive 
system of gratuitous distiibution of food which history 
affoids any record of. 

The price of wheat and other grain did not rise much at 
first Indeed for a lengthened time but faint conception was 
entertained of any want of foieign giain The potato failure 
was comparatively a new thing, and few imagined that it 
would act powerfully on the consumption of grain In 1815 
the average puce of wheat was no moie than 50s lid, per 
imperial quarter, it having risen from a minimum of 45s. 

111 Maich to 58s IQd in November, while the average 
price of bailey was 31s M and of oats 22s. 6c? In 1846, 
also the aveiage price of wheat was 54s Sd , the puce having 
ruled fiist 55s 6c? , falling to 46s 3c?. in August, and rising 
to 60s 7c? in November, while the average price of barley 
was 32s 8c? and of oats 23s 8c? But in 1847 a sudden gieat 
rise took place The price of wheat rose from an aveiage of 
69s. 11c? in January to an average of 92s 10c? in June, the 
puce of bailey was 50s 2c? in January, 53s 6c? in Pebiu- 
ary, and 62s 11c? in May and June, and oats, commencing 
at 29s 6c? in January, lose to 34s 2c? in June In July, 
however, a sudden change took place by the concurieiit ac- 
tion of large impoitations and excellent prospects of the 
approaching harvest Prom June to December wheat fell 
from 92s 10^7 to 52s. 3c? ; barley from 52s 11c? to 30s 
9c? ; and oats fiom 34s 2c? to 21s. 10c? per impenal 
quarter The importation of grain had never been so laige 
as in this year In former years 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
quaiters was the maximum, but in 1846 the imports 
amounted to 4,752,174 quarters of gram and meal, and m 
1847 to as much as 11,912,864 quarters, the greatest in- 
crease having taken place from Russia and America Then, 
indeed, the nation realized that the corn law could not be 
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maintained any longer Our dependence on foreign grain 
became very great, and thankful indeed we weie that by the 
wisdom andfoiesight of our legislatois, the last corn law and 
the navigation law weie alike suspended, and our ports weie 
opened to the supply of food fiom any quarter of the globe 
Another important consequence of the potato disease was 
an enormous stimulus to emigiation Great is the change in 
the state of public opinion and law as respects emigration 
In olden, yet not very remote times, an absolute prohibition 
existed against the depaituie of aitisans fiom this countiy, 
and we would have regarded as a dire misiortune the depait- 
uie of hundreds and thousands of families fiom our shoies 
in quest of happier homes and more fiuitful sources of indus- 
try Now we see whole fleets of emigrant ships cairymg 
away many of the ablest and most industrious of our woik- 
ing population, without a murmur of complaint or a feeling 
of sonow And why? because we feel that they only obey 
the law of nature, which is always foreseeing and beneficent 
Even savages are impelled by their economical condition to 
be always moving in quest of food, and when civilization 
created new wants, a still greater impulse was given to 
migrations from place to place Sometimes religious and 
political dissensions have been the causes of great emigra- 
tion But motion is a law of human society, and endless 
processions are always moving, now from south to north, 
and anon from north to south , at one time from west to east, 
and at another fiom east to west As for this country the 
constant alternation of times of prosperity and distress in 
commerce and manufactures renders it the more necessary 
for our working people to have other outlets for their indus- 
tries than are afforded within these circumscribed islands, 
and it IS fortunate that the colonies are ever open for the 
employment of any number of laborers As early as 1826 
and 1827 the subject of emigration engaged the attention of 
the House of Commons, and their recommendation was that 
the emigrants should be settled upon land gi anted by the 
State, and that whatever fund be advanced for then benefit 
should he subject to repayment. In 1831 a royal commis- 
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Sion inquired into the subject, and while it did not approve 
of any dnect giant of money for emigration to Canada and 
other North Amcncan colonies, it recommended that as re- 
spects New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land the pro- 
ceeds of public land sold should be devoted as loans of £20 
and upwaids towards the passage money of families of me- 
chanics and agricultural laborers, and as bounties of, and 
towards the conveyance of, young unmarried females This 
recommendation was subsequently adopted and carried out 
by the colonial office, and then a loan for the Australian 
emigiants was conveited into a free gift and increased to 
£30, the bounty to single females being also increased to 
'^630 But notwithstanding these encouragements, the emi- 
gration fiom the United Kingdom continued very limited for 
a long time. For sixteen years, from 1816 to 1830, the 
average number of emigrants was only 23,000 per annum, 
most of whom went to the North American colonies and the 
United States of America. From 1831 to 1840 the average 
number of emigrants increased to 70,000 per annum, Aus- 
tralia then commencing to attract great attention ; and from 
1841 to 1846 the average still further increased to 100,000. 
But in 1847 and subsequent years the stream of emigration 
flowed in a most rapid manner. Ireland sent foith the 
greatei part of her laboring population, and m the decennium 
from 1847 to 1856 the number of emigrants actually in- 
creased to 280,000 per annum It was a pitiful sight to see 
those crowds of worn-out Irish embarking in rags and penni- 
less for a foi’eign shore. But they went away from a place 
of sorrow and suffering to a country which seemed to open 
a boundless field for the exercise of honest industry. Nor 
was the benefit of emigration limited to the emigrants them- 
selves. The advantage was quite as great to the mother 
country Here they added nothing to national wealth 
They constituted the mortified part of the social system 
which needed amputation. There, not only they ceased to 
trench upon the labor of others, but, after providing food 
for themselves they became large customers for our produce 
and manufactures. 
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Ere we pass from the repeal of the corn law and its conse- 
quences, lefeience must be made to an achievement certainly 
not less important in i elation to the economic polic}" of the 
country, the lepeal of the navigation law In 1845 these 
laws were consolidated, and it seemed as if they weie to 
continue for many a year in existence, but the necessity for 
suspending their opeiation m 1846 and 1847, and the pi o- 
gress of public opinion in matters of free trade suggested 
an inquiry into the operation and policy of such laws in 
1847 Of that committee Mr Milner Gibson was chairman, 
and during the year they published five reports on the 
subject containing valuable evidence, tending to show the ob- 
jections to such laws and the injury which they caused, not- 
withstanding their restricted operation,— a large portion of 
the trade being no longer protected by them. Evidence was 
given to the effect that, looking to the geographical position 
of this country, and to the peculiar eneigy of her people, the 
extent of her trade, her great capital, and her success in 
maiitime enterprise, there need be no limit to the prosperity 
of hei shipping were it not for the restiictions and unneces- 
sary chaiges imposed on it by the Navigation Act, the Regis- 
try Act, and several other acts It was iiiged that if we 
could 1 educe the cost of ships and consequently of freights, 
we should increase trade to an enormous extent, that the 
immense traffic which railways occasioned in this country 
was the strongest proof that cheap conveyance on the sea 
would be attended with similar results, and that we should 
not only obtain a much larger quantity of goods than have 
hitheito come to market, but that we should find new ex- 
changeable commodities which did not then come here ; that 
we should bring the timber of India or Australia at half its 
present cost , and that we should carry on the fisheries to a 
much greater extent, and be enabled to increase eveiy bianch 
of industry in this and other countries to a very large extent 
Shipowners certainly prognosticated all manner of evil 
likely to arise from the repeal of the navigation laws. They 
warned the nation that such laws had raised it to the station 
it held, and that without them it would as rapidly go down 
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as it had risen. They were certain that the repeal of such 
laws would reduce shipping i)ioperty fully 30 per cent m 
value, and intioducc the cheap navigation of other countiics 
in competition with the costly navigation of this countiy, 
and that, despaiiing ol success, the British shipoivnei must 
retiie from the contest Really, however, the advocates of 
the navigation laws had little to say in then favor based on 
substantial facts The committee made no repoit in 1847, 
but the general impression w’-as that the repeal of such laws 
would benefit trade, and that the necessity for action had 
become imminent. 

Accoidingly, ml848, as soon as public attention could be 
given to the subject, Mi. Labouchere, in committee of the whole 
house, moved a lesolution to the effect, “That it is expedient 
to lemove the restrictions which prevent the cairiage of goods 
by sea to and from the United Kingdom and the Biitish pos- 
sessions abroad, and to amend the laws regulating the coast- 
ing tiade of the United Kingdom, subject, neveithelcss, to 
such control as may be necessary, and also to amend the laws 
for the legistiation of ships and seamen ” But a concerted 
opposition was made to such pioposition, and Mr Herries 
moved a counter resolution, “That it is essential to the 
national interest of the country to maintain the fundamental 
principles of the navigation laws, subject to such modifica- 
tions as may be best calculated to obviate any proved incon- 
venience to the commerce of the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, and without danger to our national stiength ’’ 
The discussion was long and animated, and the two oppos- 
ing views were fully enforced and illustrated , but it ended, 
as might have been expected, in the defeat of Mr Hemes’ 
amendment by a majoiity of 294 against 177 But the ses- 
sion was lost, and the subject had to be deferred to another 
year. Again, however, in 1849 Mr Labouchere pioposed 
the same lesolution, only adding that provision should be 
made giving power to the Queen in council to re-enact these 
laws, wholly or in part, with regard to any countries as to 
which the government might think fit that they should he 
preserved Power was given to him to bring in a bill, and 
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it was read a second time by a majority of 266 to 210 As 
originally proposed the bill was intended to throw open the 
coasting trade as well as the foieign tiade, but the govein- 
ment of the United States having notified then lefusal to 
reciprocate this concession, and some objection having been 
raised by the depaitment of customs because of the difhculty 
of enforcing effectual legulations to guaid the le^enue from 
danger, the clauses relating to the coasting trade weie with- 
diawn, and the bill passed into law ^ But even the lestiic- 
tion of the coasting tiade was ultimately relinquished, and 
both the navigation on the coast of the United Kingdom and 
the manning of British ships were left entirely fiee ^ 

1 12 and 13 Vict c 29 

2 16 and 17 Vict c 107, and 17 and 18 Vict c 120. 
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X. 

THE NEW GOLD. 

Tkom CAiRNJbs’ Essays m Political Economy.^ 

ESSAY II —THE COURSE OF DEPRECIATION 

N O one, I think, who has attended to the discussions 
occasioned hy the recent gold discovenes, can have 
failed to observe, on the part of a laige number of those 
who engage in them, a stiange unwillingness to lecognize, 
among the inevitable consequences of those events, a fall 
in the value of money I say, a strange unwillingness, be- 
cause we do not find similar doubts to exist m any coi re- 
sponding case. With respect to all other commodities, it 
IS not denied that whatever facilitates production piomotes 
cheapness , that less will be given for objects when they can 
be attained with less trouble and sacrifice It is not denied, 
for example, that the steam-engine, the spinnuig-jenny, and 
the mule have lowered the value of our nianufactuies ; that 
railways and steamships have lessened the expense of travel- 
ling, or that the supeiior agricultural resources of foreign 
countries, made available through free trade, keep down the 
price of our agricultural products It is only in the case of 
the precious metals that it is supposed that a diminution of 
cost has no tendency to lower value, and that, however 
rapidly supply may be increased, a given quantity will con- 
tinue to command the same quantity of other things as befoie 
Among persons unacquainted with economic science, the 
pievalence of this opinion is doubtless principally due to 
those ambiguities of language, and consequent confusion of 
ideas, with which our monetary phraseology, unfortunately, 


1 London McMillan and Co , 1873 
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abounds, many of whicli tend to encourage the notion of some 
peculiar and constant stability in the value of the piecious 
metals Thus, the expression “ a fixed pi ice of gold” has led 
some people to imagine that the possibility of a depieciation 
of this metal is precluded by our mint legulations The 
double sense, again, of the phiase, \alue of money,” has 
countenanced the same eiior , foi people, percei\ing the late 
of mteiest (which is the measiue of the value of mone}, m 
one sense of the phiase) lemaining high, while the supply of 
gold was lapidly increasing, — perceiving money still scaice 
accoidmg to this ciiterion, notwithstanding the inciease in its 
production, — have asked whether this did not affoid a pie- 
sumption that its value would be permanently pieserved from 
depieciation, a bank rate of discount at 6, 8, or 10 pei cent, 
as they lemaiked, affording small indication of money becom- 
ing too abundant 

It appears to me, however, that misconceptions lespecting 
the influence of an increased supply of gold upon its value, 
and upon geneial puces, aie by no means confined to the class 
who could be misled by such fallacies, but that even among 
economists (at least among economists in this country) we may 
obser\e the same indisposition to believe in an actual and pio- 
gressive depreciation of this metal It is not, indeed, denied 
— at least, I piesume it is not denied — by any one pietend- 
ing to economic knowledge, that the enlaiged pioduction of 
gold now taking place has a tendency to lower its \alue, but 
it seems to be veiy generally supposed that the same cause — 
the inci eased gold production — has the effect, through its 
influence on tiade, of calling into operation so many tenden- 
cies of a contrary nature that, on the whole, the depieciation 
must proceed with extreme slowness, the results being dis- 
pensed over a period so great as to take from them any prac- 
tical impoitance, and that, at all events, up to the present 
time no sensible effect upon prices pioceedmg from this cause 
has become peiceptible. 

The existence of this opinion among economists is, I appre“ 
hend, to be attributed in some degiee to the circumstance that 
so few have taken the pains to compare the actual puces of 
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the present time with those of the period previous to the gold 
discoveiies, but much more to the fact that the chaiactei of 
the new agency and the mode of its opeiation are not, in 
general, coiiectly coiiccued I believe the most geiieial 
opinion with refeience to the action of an inci cased supply 
of money upon its value is, that it is unifoun, takes place, 
that is to say, in the same dcgiee in i elation to all commodi- 
ties and services, and that therefoie prices, so fai as they arc 
influenced by an increase of money, must exhibit a unifoim 
advance,^ and, no such uniformity being observed in the 
actual movement of prices, the mfcience has not unnatuially 
been diawn that such enhancement as has taken place is not 
due to this cause , that it is not money which has fallen, but 
commodities which have risen lu value 

Now 1 am quite piepaied to admit that an increase of 
money tends ultimately, wheie the conditions of production 
lemain m other lespects the same, to affect the puces ot all 
commodities and seivuces in an equal degree, but before this 
result is attained a peiiod of time, longer or shorter accoidmg 
to the amount of the augmentation and the geneial cucum- 
stances of commeice, must elapse. In the present instance 
the additions which are being made to the monetaiy systems 
of the world aie upon an enoimous scale, and the distuibance 
effected in the relation of prices is pi oportioiially gieat 
Under such circumstances it is very possible that the inequali- 
ties resulting may not find their coriection thioughout the 
whole peiiod of piogiessive depreciation, — a period which, 
even with our present facilities of pioduction and distiibution, 
may easily extend over some thirty or foity yeais Diumg 
this transitionary teim the action of the new gold will not be 
uniform, but paitial Ceitain classes of commodities and 
services will be affected much more powerfully than otheis 
Puces geneially will rise, but with unequal steps Neveithe- 

1 In relation to the influence of the gold discoveries on the prices of agii 
cultural produce, it is plain that it could be only the same upon them as upon 
those of any other class of commodities If tt has caused a use of 20 pe^ cent in 
their fat or y it mu'it hai e caused a risp of 20 per cent in eierything eUe ** (“ Times/* 

City article, August 6, 1852 ) And the same assumption, either expressed or im- 
plied, runs through most of the leasoning which 1 ha\e seen on this question 
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less theie will be in these appaient irregulaiities nothing 
eithei capricious or abnoimal The mo\emeiit will be go\' 
eined throughout its course by economic laws, and it is the 
pill pose of the present inquiry to asceitam the natuie of 
these laws and the mode of then operation 

The piocess by which an increased production of gold oper- 
ates in depreciating the value of the metal and raising general 
prices appears to be twofold it acts, first, dheetly thiough 
the medium of an enlarged money demand, and secondl}, 
indiyectly through a contraction of supply ^ 

When an increased amount of mone) comes into existence, 
there is, of course, an increased expenditure on the part of 
those into whose possession it comes, the immediate effect of 
which IS to raise the prices of all commodities which fall under 
its influence It is obvious, however, that the advance in 
price vhich thus occiiis will be, in its full extent, temporary 
only , since it is immediately followed by an extension of pro- 
duction to meet the increased demand, and this must again 
lead to a fall in price. Some writers who have treated this 
question, obseiving this effect, have somewhat hastily con- 
cluded that under the opeiation of this piinciple the level of 
puces would never peimanently be alteied, since, as they 
have uiged, each addition to the circulating medium foiming 
tlie basis of a corresponding inciease of demand, gives a 
coiiespondmg impetus to production; e^ery inciease of 
money thus calls into existence an equivalent augmentation 
in the quantity of things to be circulated , and the propoition 
between the two not being ultimately distuibed, prices, it may 
be pi esumed, will return to their original level ^ The least 

1 According to Mr Newmarch (‘* History of Prices/’ vol iv , pp 224-225), 
the depreciation of money may occur by a process which is neither these, 
when money operates upon prices neitlier through demand nor yet through 
supply, but “ by reason of augmented quantity ” I must confess m} self wholly 
unable to conceive the process here indicated 

2 [It may be worth while to preserve a specimen of tlie sort of Political 
Economy that was talked and written on this subject some fifteen 'vears ago 
A leading article in the Exammer (December 13 1856) contains tlie following 
'‘The additional supply of the precious metals has stimulated the industry of 
the woild, and in fact produced an amount of wealth in representing whuh 
they have been themselves, as it were, absorbed. . But the produce of 
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reflection, however, will &how that this doctrine has been 
suggested by a veiy superficial ^^lew of the phenomena 
Eov — not to pi ess the obvious reductio ad ahmidum to 
winch this aigumeiit is liable — ‘how is this extension of pro- 
duction to be Gained out ^ In the last resort it is only possible 
thiough a inoie extended emplovment of labor. But, when 
once all the hands in a community aie emplo}ed, the effect of 
a fiuther competition for labor can only be to laise wages, 
and, wages once being generally raised, it is plain (supposing 
all othei things to remain the same) that profits can only be 
maintained by a conespondmg elevation of prices When, 
theiefore, the influence of the new money has once reached 
wages, it IS evident that theie wnll be no motive to continue 
pioduction to that point which would bring prices to their 
foimer level, and that consequently an elevation of price must, 
at this stage of the proceeding, be permanently established 
So far us regards articles which fall dhectly under the 
action of the new money With respect to those winch do 
not happen to come within the range of the new demand, 
puce IS, I conceive, in their case raised by an indirect action 
of the new money in cm tailing supply. 

We have seen that the effect of the efforts to extend pro- 
duction in the directions indicated by the new expenditme 
must be to raise wages, but it is plainly impossible that wages 
should continue to advance in any of the piincipal depart- 
ments of industry without affecting their rates in the rest, 
whence it will happen that, undei the opeiation of the new 
monetary influence, some departments of industry will expe- 
iieiice a use of wages befoie any advance takes place in the 
prices of tlie new commodities produced by the laboieis whose 
w^ages have iisen. It is evident that in all departments of 
industry which may be thus affected — in which prices will 
not ha^e shared the advance which has affected wages — 

the Australian and Californian gold, as well as that of silver which has accom- 
panied it, IS likely to go on , and it may be asked if this must not in course of 
time produce depreciation We think it certainly is not likelj’’ to do so, 
on the contrary, it will surely be absorbed by increasing wealth and population 
as fast as it is produced 
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profits will fall below the general aveiage , the effect of which 
must be to discourage production until, by a contraction in 
the supply of the ai tides thus fiiinished, the price shall be 
raised up to that point which will place the produceis on the 
same footing of advantage as those in other walks of industry 

An inci eased supply of money thus tends, by one mode of 
its opeiation, to raise prices m advance of wages, and thus to 
stimulate pioduction; by another, to laise wages m advance 
of paces, and thus to check it, in both, however, to raise 
wages, and thus ultimately to render necessary, in order to 
the maintenance of profits, a gencial and peimanent elevation 
of price ^ 

This being the process by which increased supplies of 
money operate in laismg prices, in order to asceitain the 
laws of their advance, we must attend, first, to the direction 
of the new expenditure , secondly, to the facilities foi extend- 
ing the supply of different kinds of commodities , and, thiidly, 
to the facilities for contracting it 

With legard to the first point, — the direction of the new 
expenditure, — this will naturally be determined by the habits 
and tastes of tbo persons into whose possession the new money 
comes These peisons are the inhabitants of the gold coun- 
tiies, and, after them, those in other countries who can best 
supply their wants. Speaking broadly, we may say that the 
peisons who will chiefly benefit by the gold discoveiies belong 
to the middle and lower ranks of society , in a large degiee to 
the lowest rank, the class of unskilled lahoiers The diiection 
of tlie new expenditure will consequently be that indicated by 
the habits and tastes of these classes, and the commodities 

1 It must not be supposed that this is irconsistent with the fundamental doc- 
trine maintained by Ricardo, that ‘‘high wages do not make high prices^' 
That doctrine assumes the value of money to be constant Ricardo was quite 
aware of the exception to the general principle, and points it out in the follow- 
ing passage — 

“ Money, being a variable commodity, the rise of money wages will be fre- 
quently occasioned by a fall in the value of money. A rise of wages fiom this 
cause will, indeed, be invarmbh accompanied by a rise m the price of commod- 
ities , but m such cases it will be found that labor apd all commodities have 
not varied in regard to each other, and that the variation has been confined to 
money (Ricardo's Works, second edition, p 31 ) 
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•which will be most affected by it will he those which fall most 
largely within their consnmiition 

With respect, secondly, to facilities for extending supply, 
these will be found to depend principally upon two ciicum- 
stances first, on the extent to wdnch machineiy is employed 
in production, and, secondly, on the degiee in which the pio- 
cess of production is independent of natuial agencies which 
require time foi accomplishing their ends The distinction 
maiked by these two conditions, it mil be found, corresponds 
pretty accuiately with two other distinctions, — with the dis- 
tinction, namely, between law and manufactured products ; 
and, among raw products, with that between those deiived from 
the animal and those derived from the vegetable kingdom An 
article of finished manufactuie, in the production of which ma- 
chineiy bears a pimcipal pait, and which is independent, or 
neaily so, of natural piocesses, may after a short notice be 
rapidly multiplied to meet any piobable extension of demand. 
An article of law pioduce, being in a less degree under the do- 
minion of machinery, and depending more upon natural pro- 
cesses which require time for their accomplishment, cannot 
he increased with the same facility , and production will con- 
sequently, m this case, be comparatively slow in overtaking 
an extension of demand But of raw products, those derived 
from the animal are still less under the dominion of machinery 
than those derived from the vegetable kingdom, and still moie 
dependent on the slow piocesses of nature, and, consequently, 
production must, m their case, be still moie taidy m over- 
taking demand Supposing, then, the extension of demand to 
be in all tbiee cases the same, the immediate lise of pi ice 
will, ctete7is paiihus^ be in all the same, but in the case of 
articles of finished manufactui'e, this rise mil be quickly cor- 
rected by the facilities available for inci eased production, 
while in raw vegetable products the correction will take place 
moie slowly, and in raw animal products moie slowly still ^ 

I The following passage occurs m the " History of Prices/’ vol ti , p 170 
'"The groups of commodities which exhibit the most important instances of a 
rise of price are the raw materials most extensively used in manufactures, and 
the production of which does not admit of rapid extension , and, second, the 
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But, thirdly, I said that the pi ogress of prices undei the 
influence of the gold supplies would be governed by the facil- 
ity with which supply can be conti acted Eveij one who has 
piactical expel lence of manufactunng opeiations is awaie 
that, when capital has once been embaiked m any biancli of 
production, it cannot at once be removed to a different one 
the moment the needs of society may lequiie a change, 
whence it happens that, on any sudden change taking place 
in the direction of a nation’s expendituie, or when fiom mis- 
calculation production has been extended beyond existing 
wants, producers fiequentiy choose to continue then business 
at diminished profits or even at a positive loss, rather than 
incur still gi eater damage by suffeimg their capital to lie idle, 
or by attempting to transfer it suddenly into some new branch 
of production The supply of a commodity is not therefore 
always, or generally, at once conti acted on the demand for it 
falling off, or on its production becoming less profitable, and, 
where this is so, it is evident that prices must at times 
continue depressed below the normal level , the duration of 
the depiession depending on the length of time leqmred to 
effect a transference of the impioductive capital to some moie 
luciative investment Now, the difficulty of accomplishing 
this will geneiallybe in direct pioportion to the amount of 


groups of commodities m winch there is little, if any, rise of price in 1857, as 
compared with 1851, are articles of colonial and tropical produce, the supply 
of which, drawn from a variety of sources, does admit of being considerably 
and expeditiously enlarged The fact of the rise of price in raw materials is 
here admitted, though, in ascribing that rise, as by implication the passage 
does, to the paucity of the sources of supply, the explanation is, as I conceive, 
erroneous The sources, for example, from which tea and sugar are drawn are 
not more various than, nor indeed so various as, those from which beef and mut- 
ton, butter and provisions, timber, tallow, and leather are drawn, yet all these 
latter articles have very considerably advanced in price Again, among 
colonial and tropical produce Mr Newmarcli includes rum and tobacco, and be 
might also have included cotton , yet these articles, though falling within the 
class which he says admits of being expeditiously enlarged, and which, there- 
fore, according to his theory, should not have risen in price, hate in fact risen in 
a very marked manner It appears to me tliat these phenomena can only be 
understood by leference to the principle which I have endeavored to explain 
further on — namely, the efficacy of the currency of different countries in 
determining local prices 
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fixed capital employed , and the principal foi m m which fixed 
capital exi&ts is that of machineiy It is, tlieiefoie, in ai tides 
in the pioduction of which machineiy is extensively emidojed 
— that IS to say, in the more highly finished inanufactmes — 
that the conti action of supply will be most difficult, and this, 
it will be obseivedjis also the kind of commodities foi extend^ 
mg the supply of which the facilities are greatest While, 
therefore, inauufactui ed articles can nevei be veiy long m 
advance of the geneial movement of puces, they may, of all 
commodities, be the longest in an ear of it 
The operation of this pimciple will be shown chiefly m that 
class of ai tides which feels the effect of tlie new gold only 
through its indirect action — that is to say, through its action 
upon wages With lespect to such article there is no exten- 
sion of demand and the pnce consequently can only be laised 
tliiough a contraction of supply It is evident that of all 
commodities this is the class in which the rise of price must 
pi oceed most slowly 

Fiom the foiegomg consideiations, then, I arrive at the fol- 
lowing general conclusions — 

Firs^t — That the commodities the pi ice of which maybe 
expected fii st to rise undei the influence of the new money ai e 
those which fall most extensively within the consumption of 
the pioductive classes, but more paiticularly within the con- 
sumption of the laboring and aitisan section of these 

Secondly — That of such commodities, that portion which 
consists of finished manufactures, though then price may in 
the fiist instance be rapidly laised, cannot continue long in 
advance of the geneial movement, owing to the facilities 
available for rapidly extending the supply, wheieas, should 
the production, from over-estimation of the inci easing lequiie- 
ments, be once carried to excess, their puces, in consequence 
of the difficulty of conti acting supply, may be kept for some 
consideiable time below the noimal level 

Thirdly — That such raw pioducts as fall within the con- 
sumption of the classes indicated, not being susceptible of the 
same rapid extension as mannfactuies, may continue for some 
time in advance of the general movement, and that, among raw 
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pioducts, the effects will be more maiked m those deiived fiom 
the animal than in those deiived fiom the vegetable kingdom 

Foii^ thly — That the commodities last to teel the effects of 
the new money, and which may be expected to rise most 
slowly under its influence, aie those ai tides of finished inaiiu- 
factuie which do not happen to fall within the lange of the 
new expenditure, such ai tides being affected only by its 
indiiect action, and this action being m their case obsti acted 
by impediments to the conti action of supply 

This IS one class of laws by which I conceue the ascending 
movement m puces will be goveined , and up to this point I 
have the satisfaction of finding my conclusions veiy fully 
corroborated by the independent investigations of a French 
economist, M Levasseiir, who, m some ai tides lately con- 
ti ibuted by him to the Journal des Economistes has, by an 
entirely diffeient line of investigation fiom that which I have 
followed, — namely, by geneializmg on the statistics of puces 
in Fiance during the peiiod of 1847 to 1856, — ai rived at 
conclusions in the main points identical with those which I 
have now ad\ aiiced ^ 

There is, however, another piinciple to which I venture to 
call attention, which has not, so fai as I know, been noticed 
by any of the economists who have tieated this question, but 
which. It appeals to me, must exeicise a poweifiil influence on 
the course of the movement The principle to which I lefer 
IS that efficacy which resides in the cuirency of each countiy, 
into which any portion of the new money may be leceived, 
for determining the effect of this infusion on the range of 
local prices 

It IS evident that the quantity of metallic money necessary 
to suppoit any required advance of prices throughout a given 
range of business will vary with the character of the currency 
into which it IS received , that the quantity required will be 
gi eater m proportion as the metallic element of the currency 
IS greater, and, on the other hand, less m propoition as the 
credit element prevails If the cuirency of a country be 

^ See Cairnes, Appendix, p 360, for a summary of M Levasseur’s con- 
clusions 
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purely metallic, a given addition of coin will increase the ag- 
giegcite medium of exchange in that countiy only by the same 
amount, it, on the othei hand, the currency consists laigely 
of ciedit contri\ances, each addition to its coni becomes the 
basis ot a new supeistiuctuie of ciedit in the foim of bank- 
notes and ciedits, bills of exchange, checks, etc , and the ag- 
gregate circulation is increased, not simply by the amount of 
the added com, but by the extent of the new f^\b^c of credit 
of winch tins com is made the foundation. Applying this 
pnnciple to the different countiies of the woild, it follows that 
a gnen addition to the metallic stock of Gieat Britain or the 
United States, in \vhose monetai} systems ciedit is very effi- 
cacious, will cause a gieatei expansion of the total ciiculation, 
and theiefoie will support a greater advance in general prices, 
than the same addition to the cunency of countries like Prance, 
m winch ciedit is less active, and that, again, the effect m 
countiies like Fiance will be gieatci than m countries like 
India or China, m which the cuirencies are almost purely 
metallic, and where ciedit is comparatively little used. 

Now, this being so, if we consider further that the coun- 
tries winch receive in the first instance the largest share of 
the new money — namely, England and the United States — 
are also those m which, from the character of their cuiren- 
cies, a gnen amount of coin will produce the greatest effect; 
and, on the other hand, that Asiatic communities, in which, 
from the weakness of the credit element, the currencies are 
least expansible, receive but a small portion of their shaie of 
the new money direct from the gold countries;^ being com- 

1 [From statistics recently furnished by the Economist, I learn that the facts 
have not been as I here assumed, at least since 1858 (the date from which full 
returns of specie imports have been published by the Board of Trade) , and it Is 
probable 1 was mistaken in my supposition with regard to what had occurred 
before that time Since 1858, of ^£90, 000, 000 of gold received and retained by 
India and the Fast, some £4:9,000,000, more than a half of the whole, appear 
to have gone there directly from Australia, the remainder only having come 
through Europe This error as to matter of fact will, no doubt, affect to some 
extent the conclusion contended for The causes tending to a divergence of 
European from Asiatic prices liave not been, it seems, as powerful as I had 
supposed, and, in point of fact, this feature lu the movement has been Jess 
marked than I sketched it hut for this, other causes besides that noticed here 
have been responsible (1872) See Introductory Chapter, p 12 ] 
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pelle(i to wait foi the remaindei till it has flowed through the 
piincipal markets of Euiope and America, affecting puces m 
its tiansit, — if, I say, we consider these facts in connection 
with the principle to which I ha\e ad^eited, I think we must 
recognize m that pimciple — m the influence of the curiency 
of each country on the range of its local puces — an agency 
which must modify in no small degiee the geneial character 
of the movement which is now in piogiess 

In speaking of the influence of the ciiirency of a countiy on 
the lange of its local puces, I should explain that I use the 
woids “local puces’’ in a somewhat lestiicted sense, namely, 
with refeience to the locality in which commodities are pio- 
duoed^ not to that m which they aie sold, then price in^the 
latter place being alwa}s detei mined by their pi ice in the 
former Tims, when I speak of Australian, English, or In- 
dian prices, I shall be understood to mean the prices of their 
several pioducts m Australia, England, or India 

Undei standing the woids, then, m this sense, let us see 
how far local puces are likely to be affected by the cause to 
which I ha\e ad veiled 

In the fiist place, then, let it be observed that a very re- 
maikable diveigence of local puces fiom the lange pieviously 
obtaining in the mtei national scale has alieady taken place ^ 
The prices of all ai tides in Australia and California 

are at piesent on an average from two to three times higher 
than those which prevailed previous to the gold discoveries ; 
these rates have now been maintained for several years, and 
ai e likely to continue , but, while this advance has taken place 
in the gold countries, in no part of the woild external to those 
legions have puces advanced by so much as one third The 
possibility of a diveigence of local puces is tiuis, as a matter 
of fact, established , and the explanation of the phenomenon 
I take to be this The sudden cheapening of gold in Australia 
and Califoinia quickly led, through the .'ctioii of competition 
among the different departments of industry, to a cone- 
spending advance m the prices of everything pioduced in 
those countiies ; tJii^ advance being in their case possible^ be- 
^ See Cairnes, pp 24. 25 
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cause, fiom the limited extent of the transactions, the local 
ciiculation was quickly raised to the point sufficient to sustain 
a double oi triple elevation , but it was impossible that the 
cuirencies of all countries should be expanded in the same 
proportions in the same time, and, consequently, pnees m 
othei comitiies hare not iisen with the same rapidity The 
cause, theiefore, of this divergence of local prices — the cii- 
cumstance which keeps general prices in arrear of that ele- 
vation which they have attained in Australia and Califoima — ■ 
IS the difficulty of expanding the curiencies of the woild to 
those dimensions which such an advance would require This 
expansion, however, is being giadually effected by the piocess 
we aie now witnessing, — the inci eased production of the pre- 
cious metals, and their diffusion thioughout the woild But, 
as I have said, the diffusion is not uniform over the various 
cmrencies, noi are the currencies receiving the new supplies 
of uni f 01 m susceptibility, and the inequalities are such as to 
aggiavate each other, the curiencies which aie the most sen- 
sitive to an increase of the precious metals receiving m the 
first instance neatly the whole of the new gold, while tlie 
least sensitive curiencies aie the last to receive their share 
And these, it appears to me, are grounds for expecting among 
other countries further examples of that phenomenon of local 
divergence, of which one has alxeady been alfoided by the gold 
countiies 

To judge, however, of the extent to which such local vari- 
ations of price can be earned, we must advert to the corrective 
influences which the play of international dealings calls into 
action ; and these appear to me to resolve themselves into the 
two following namely, first, the corrective, which is supplied 
by the competition of different nations, producers of the same 
commodities, in neutral markets ; and secondly, that which 
exists in the reciprocal demand of the different commercial 
countries for each other’s productions 

The first form of the corrective is obviously the most pow- 
erful, and must, so far as its operation extends, at once im- 
pose a check upon any serious divergence Thus it is evident 
that prices in England and the United States could not pro- 
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ceed very much m advance of puces on the continent of Europe, 
since the certain effect of such an occurience would be to send 
consumeis fiom the deaiei to tlie cheapei maikets, and thus 
to diveit the tide of gold fioni the curiencies of England and 
Ameiica to the curiencies of Fiance, Germany, and other con- 
tinental States, — a piocess which would be continued until 
puces were lestoied to neaily the same lelative level as befoie 
But it IS only among nations which aie competitors in the 
same description oi commodities that this equalizing process 
comes into operation As between countiies like England and 
America on the one hand, and India and China on the other, 
— in which the climate, soil, and general physical conditions 
differ widely, in winch, consequently, the staple industries are 
different, and whose productions do not, theiefore, come into 
competition in the markets of the woild, — this corrective in- 
fluence would be felt slightly or not at all The only check 
which could be counted on in this case would be that far 
weaker one which is furnished by the action of reciprocal de- 
mand m mtei national dealings Thus, supposing puces to 
rise more lapidly in England than in India, this must lead, on 
the one hand, to an increased expendituie in England on In- 
dian commodities, and, on the other, to a diminished expendi- 
ture in India on English commodities, with this lesult, — a 
steady efflux of the precious metals from the foimer to the 
lattei countiy. Such an efflux, as commercial men are well 
awaie, has long been a normal phenomenon in our Eastern 
tiade, but it has lately assumed dimensions which constitute 
it a new fact needing a special explanation I believe that 
explanation is to be found m the circumstances to which I am 
calling attention 

English and Amencan prices, and with them money incomes 
in England and Ameiica, have, under the action of the new 
gold, been advancing more rapidly than prices and incomes in 
Oiiental countries, and the result has been a change in the 
relative indebtedness of those two parts of the woi'ld, leading 
to a transfer to the creditor country of corresponding amounts 
of that material which forms the universal equivalent of com- 
merce It IS true, indeed, that other causes have also contiib" 
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iited to this result, and in paiticular I may mention the fail me 
of the Silk crop in Em ope, which has laigel) thrown us upon 
China, as a means of supplementing our deficient supplies* 
But the mam cause of the phenomenon in its present piopoi- 
tions IS, I conceive, to be found, not in any such mere tempo- 
rary distiubances, but m the natuial overflowing (consequent 
upon the inciease of the piecious metals) of the ledundant 
cuirencies of Europe and Ameiica into the moie absoibent 
and impassive systems of Asia ^ This, then, I say, is the only 
substantial coriective atfoided to the advance of puces iii 
Europe and Ameiica beyond their former and noimal level in 
lelation to puces in the East, and the question is, will this 
coirective be sufficient to neutialize the tendency to a divei- 
gence^ Will the flow of the piecious metals from West to 
East suffice to keep puces m England and Ameiica within the 
lange piesciibed by the inelastic metallic systems of Asia? I 
do not conceive that the coirective will be adequate to this 
end, and I rest this conclusion upon the facts and principles 
which I have stated, — the vast proportion of the whole gold 
production which finds its way m the first instance into the 
maikets of England and America, the comparatively small 
portion which goes direct to the maikets of Asia,^ the highly 
elastic and expansible cuirencies of the formei countries, and 
the extiemely impassive and inexpansible currencies of the 
lattei 

We find, therefore, two sets of laws by which the piogiess 
of puces, 01 (which comes to the same thing) the deprecia- 


1 Accordingly we find that tlie dram which, during the revulsion of trade 
following on the commercial crisis of 1857, had for a while ceased, has with 
the revival of trade, recommenced As a proof how little mere practical sagacity 
IS to be trusted in a question of tins kind, it may be worth while to mention that, 
only three montlis since, mercantile writers were confidently predicting the turn- 
inq of ihp tide of silier fiom the East to England The following is from a circU' 
lar of Messrs Ellisen & Co , quoted in the Times City article, July 28, 1858, 
apparently with tlie editor’s approval “ The time is rapidly approaching when 
silver will also be shipped from here [China] to England So far from this 
being the case, the dram to the East has again set in, and gives every indica- 
tion of assuming its former dimensions Every mail to India during the pres- 
ent month (November, 1858) has taken out large amounts of silver 
^ See ante, p 252, note. 
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tion of gold undei the action of an increased supply, is regu- 
lated fust, those which I explained m the earlier portion of 
this papei, which depend chiefly on the facility with winch 
the supply of commodities can be adjusted to such changes in 
demand as the new mone} expendituie may occasion, and, 
secondly, those which result fiom the action of the new money 
on the currencies into which it is received Accoidmg to the 
former principle, the use m puce follows the nature of the 
commodity affected, thus it will m geneial be gieatei in ani- 
mal than m vegetable pr5duction& — in raw pioduce than in 
finished manufactuies Accoidmg to the lattei principle, the 
advance follows the economic conditions of the locality in 
which the commodity is produced Thus the rise m piice has 
been most rapid in commodities produced m the gold conn- 
tiies, having in these at a single bound i cached its utmost 
limit, — the limit set by the cost of prociumg gold After 
commodities produced in the gold regions, the ad\ance I con- 
ceive will proceed most rapidly in the productions of England 
and the United States , aftei these, at no gieat inteival, in 
the piodiictions of the continent of Em ope, while the com- 
modities the last to feel the effects ot the new money, and 
w^bich will ad\ance most slowly uiidei its influence, are the 
pioductions of India and China, and, I may add, of tiopical 
countries generally, so far as these shaie, as regaids their 
economic conditions, the geneial chaiacter of the foimer 
countries 

Such appear to be the general principles according to which 
a depieciation of the piecious metals, under the action of an 
inci eased supply, tends to establish itself With a view to 
ascertain how far, in the progi ess of prices np to the present 
time (1858), any tiace of their operation can he disceined, I 
have di awn up some statistical tables,^ and although, from 
the impel feet nature of the materials which I have been able 
to collect, I cannot claim for the result a complete veiification 
of the theoretic conclusions which I have ventured to ad- 
vance, I think they are such as to justify me m placing some 
confidence in the general soundness of those views Before, 

^ See Cairnes, Appendix 
17 
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however, stating the results of the tables, two or three re- 
marks must be premised. 

First, I would Cl are attention to this fact, that the present 
time [1858] is one smgulaily fiee from distuibing influences, 
and that such as do exist aie of a kind rather to conceal than 
exaggerate the effects of depreciation Thus, we have had 
three harvests in succession of, I believe, moie than average 
productiveness {the last year of deficiency being 1856), and 
this cause of abundance has been assisted by free-trade, which 
has opened our ports to the produce of all quarters of the 
woild. Again, although m the period under re\iew we liave 
passed through a European war, yet we have now eiijoj^ed two 
years and a half of peace, during which, I think, the economic 
influences of the war may be taken to have exhausted them- 
selves It is tuie, indeed, that we have an Indian revolt still 
on our hands, besides having but just concluded some hostile 
opeiations m China But these distuibances have not been 
of a kind to interfeie seiiously with tlie general course of 
trade, except in some fewOiiental commodities in winch their 
effects aie slightly apparent 

But what renders the present time peculiaxdy important as 
a point of compaiison with former periods, is its being ni im- 
mediate sequence to a severe commercial ci isis The effect 
of the crisis of last winter has been effectually to eliminate 
one great disturbing element fiom those causes to which a 
rise of price might be attiibuted, — the element of credit 
Trade is now suffering depression in almost all its branches ; 
and prices, alter a peiiod of undue inflation, have, through an 
ordeal of bankruptcy, been brouglit to the test of real value 
In the fluctuations of commerce we have reached the lowest 
point of the wave ; whatever, therefore, be the range of prices 
at the present time, we may at least be sure that no commer- 
cial convulsion is likely to lower it. 

We have further to remember that in an age like the pres- 
ent, in which science and its applications to the arts are in all 
civilized countries making rapid, strides, there exists in most 
articles of general consumption (but more particularly m tlie 
more finished manufactures) a constant tendency to a decline 
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of price, through the employment of more efficient machinery 
and improred processes of pioduction Now, taking all these 
cncnmstances together, — the piopitionsness of the seasons, 
the action of free-tiade, tlie absence of war, the conti action of 
Cl edit, and the geneial tendenc} to a reduction of cost pio,- 
ceediiig from the progress of knowledge, — it appears to me 
that, w^eie tliere no other cause in opeiation, we should have 
reason to look for a veiy consideiable fall of prices at the 
pi esent time, as compared with, say, eight or ten j ears ago. 
Puces, however, as the following tables^ will show, have not 
fallen , they have, on the contrary, very decidedly nsen, and 
the advance has, moreover, as the same tables will also sho^v, 
on the whole proceeded in conformity with the principles 
which I have m this paper endeavored to establish And this 
IS my ground for asserting that the depreciation of our stan- 
dard money is ah eady, under the action of the new gold,, an 
accomplished fact 

ESSAY III —INTEEN ATIONAL RESULTS 2 

In a foimer essay ^ it was attempted, from a review of the 
mdustiial history of Australia since the late discovery of gold, 
to make some general deductions respecting the character 
of that event, and of its influence upon national interests. 
Among other conclusions it was maintained that the tendency 
of the gold discoveries, or, to speak with more precision, the 
tendency of tlie increased production of gold, was rather to 
alter the distribution of real wealth in the world thaii "to 
increase its amount; the benefit derived by some countries 
and classes from the event being for the most part obtained at 
the expense of others. It was shown, for example, that the 
gam to Australia and California from their gold-fields accrued 
to them exclusively through their foreign trade, — their cheap 
gold enabling them to command on easier terms than for- 
meily all foreign productions; while, on the other haniJ, the 
only result to foreign nations of the traffic thence arising yras 

1 See Cairnes, Appendices 2 Fraser’s Magazine, January, laSDj 

3 Essay I of tins series , , ^ 
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an increase in their stock of money, — a result lendered nec- 
e-,sai} indeed by the new conditions of raising gold intioduced 
by the gold discoAenes, but in itself destitute of any real 
utility. It was shoMii, in shoi t, that, as legaids commcrcud 
nations, the effect of the gold discoveries was to place them 
luidei the necessity of enlaiging their cuiiencies, compelling, 
them to pa} foi the leqiiisite increase by an iiici eased expoit 
of then pioductions 

To this conclusion I was led by direct inference from the 
facts pieseiited in the gold countues In the present papei it 
IS pioposed to follow up the inquiry, with a view to a moie 
particular asceitauiment of the consequences formeily de- 
sciibed, the object being to discovei in what mannei the loss 
aubing fiom the gold movement is likely to be distributed 
among commeicial nations, and how far this loss may inpai- 
ticulai cases De neutialized oi compensated by other influences 
winch the same movement may develop 

In the discussions wdiich have hitherto taken place upon 
this question, the inqiuiy into the consequences of the gold 
discoveries has been confined almost exclusively to that as- 
pect of the event in which it is xegaided as affecting fixed 
contracts through a depreciation of the monetary standard ^ 
As soon as the probability of depieciation is settled, and the 
effects of this upon the different classes of society, accoiding 
as they happen to be clebtois oi oreditois under fixed con- 
tracts, explained, the subject foi the most pait is considered 
as exhausted I venture, however, to think that tins mode 
of treatment is veiv far from exhausting the question It 
seems to me that, independently altogether of the existence 
of fixed contracts, independently even of gold being a stand- 
ard of value, the inci eased pioduction of this metal which is 
now taking place will be attended, indeed has alieady been 

1 See Stirling's Gold Discoveries and their probable Consequences , 
Che'vaher “ On the Probable Fall m the Value of Gold, ” Levasseur’s contribu- 
tions to the “Journal des Kconomistes/’ 1858, M’Cullocli’s article “Precious 
Metals/’ m the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica ” In all these, and in many other 
minor productions on the same subject, almost the only consequences of the 
gold discoveries which are talsen account of are those which occur in fixed 
contracts through a depreciation of the standard 
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attended, with yeiy important lesnlts Let us ohseive for 
a moment the ino\enient which is now in piogiess Austra- 
lia and California ha\e, duimg the last eight oi ten }ears, 
sent into general ciiculation some two hundred millions 
steiling of gold Of this vast sum poitions ha\e peiietiated 
to the most lemote quaiteis of the woild, but the bulk ot 
it has been leceived into the cuiiencies of Europe and the 
United States fiom which it has laigely displaced the silver 
foimerly ciiciilatmg, the lattei metal, as it has become free, 
flowing off into Asia, wheie it is peimanently absuibed 
Viewing the effect as it occuis in the mass of the two metals 
combined, it may be said that the stieam which uses in the 
gold legions of Australia and Califoima flows thioughthe 
cuiiencies of the United States and Em ope, and after satiuat- 
ing the tiade ot these countnes, finally loses itself m the 
hoards of China and Hmdostan The tide which comes to 
light in the sands and rocks of the auiiferous regions disap- 
peais in the accumulations of the East In conjunction, 
however, with this moiement, there has been a counter one 
With eiery advance m the metallic tide a stream of com- 
modities has set in in the opposite diiection along the same 
coiiise, — a stream which, issuing fiom the poits of Europe, 
America, and Asia, and depositing as it proceeds a portion 
of the wealth with which it is cliaiged, finds its teimination 
in the markets of the gold countiies Here, then, we find a 
^ast distuihance m the conditions of national wealth, — a 
distmbance oiiginating in the gold discoveiies, and lesult- 
ing in a tiansfei, on an enoimous scale of consumable goods 
— the means of well-being — from one side of the globe to the 
othei This distuibance, it is evident, is entirely independ- 
ent of the accident that gold happens to be in some countries 
a standard of value, as well as of the existence ot fixed money- 
contiacts, for it includes within the lange of its influence 
countnes in which gold is not, no less than those in which 
it IS, the monetary standaid, and it affects alike persons 
whose bargains aie made from day to dav, and those who 
engage in contracts extending over centuries The fact is, 
the movement in question is the result, not of gold’s being a 
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standard of value, but of its being a source of pui chasing 
power, and the influence of the gold discoveries having been 
hitheito regarded almost exclusively with lefeience to the 
former function, the vast effects which they are producing 
thiough the action of the latter, — that is to say, by altering 
the distiibution of puichasuig power in the woild, — have 
been almost wholly ovei looked. It has indeed been per- 
ceived that a great influx of the piecious metals is taking 
place, accompanied with ceitain consequences on the trade 
of the world, but so far as I knoiv, beyond some general 
phiases lespectmg the stimulus given to pioduction by an 
increase of money, and the great development of commerce 
which it IS causing, no attempt has yet been made to state 
the principles by which the movement is governed, oi the 
effects vhich may flow from it. It is to these questions, 
then, that I would now solicit the xeadei's attention, and 
towards their solution the following lemarks aie offeied 
gs a contribution 

Those who ha\e followed the course of this contioveisy are 
awaie that, b} most peisons who have taken part in it, it has 
been assumed, almost as an axiom, that no depieciation of 
gold in consequence of the gold discoveries has, up to the 
pxesent time, taken place ^ As a matter of fact, however, 
we know that the gold prices of all commodities produced in 
Austzaha and California have iisen in at least a twofold pro- 
portion , ^ while we have seen that (so long as the conditions 
of producing gold remain as at present) this rise must be per- 
manent To express the same thing differently in the pur- 
chase of every commodity laised in the gold countries two 
sovereigns are now requiied, and (the above conditions being 
fulfilled) will continue to be required, where one was formeily 

1 The principal exceptions to this statement are M Levasseur (who, in an ar- 
ticle in the “Journal des Eeonomistes/’ March, 1868, estimates the rise of prices 
in France since 1847 at 20 per cent on all commodities), and Dr Soetbeer, of 
Hamburg, who, in his table of prices given in his “Contributions to the Statis 
tics of Prices in Hamburg,” arrnes at a similar result (see Appendix) Many 
other writers, indeed, acknowledge that prices have risen, but the rise is always 
attributed to causes distinct from the increased production of gold 

® See Cairnes, p 24 
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sjfficient, and if this does not amount to a fall in the value 
ot gold, I must confess myself unable to undei stand the mean- 
ing of that expiession It is not to be supposed that so re- 
markable a fact as this should have escaped the attention of 
those who have written on this question, it seems to me 
lather that the ignonng ot it in the discussion is to be 
attiibuted to a want of definite ideas lesiiecting value in the 
piecious metals, as well as respecting the mode m which 
changes in their value are accomplished The language 
which is commonly used on the subject would seem to imply 
that gold and silver possess throughout the woild a imifoim 
value, and that all changes therein proceed in a uniform 
manner, showing themselves at the same time in all coun- 
tries, and in lespect to all commodities But nothing can 
be tuither from the truth than such a notion Gold and 
silver, like all other things which are the subjects of inter- 
national exchange, possess local values,^ and it is by a 
succession of operations on the local values of gold of an 
unequal and fluctuating character that its depreciation is 
being effected, and that (the conditions of pioduction re- 
maining as at present) its value will continue to decline 
The twofold rise of puces in the gold coiintiies foims the 
fiist step in this pi ogress, and it will be through a senes of 
similar paitial advances in other countiies, and not by any 
geneial movement, that the depieciation of the metal 
throughout the woild will he accomplished, if that consiun- 
mation is indeed to take place. With the question of de- 
pieciation, however, I am at piesent no further couceined 
than may be necessaiy to show the bearing of these changes 
in the local values of gold upon the movements of trade, and 
thi ough these upon national interests 

There is no need heie to resoit to argument to prove that 
a geneial use or a general fall of puces, provided it be 
simultaneous and iinifoim, can be attended, always exclud- 
ing the case of fixed incomes and oontiacts already entered 

^ See on the "^uluect of the local values of the precious metals, Ricardo’s 
“ Works,” pp 77-8C, and Mills “Principles of Political Economy,” Book ui, 
chaps XIX and xxi 
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into, with no impoitant consequences either to nations or to 
iiidn idiials It is evident that such a change would meiely 
alter the teiins in which transactions aie earned on, not the 
tiansactions themsehes But when the rise or fall of prices 
IS not geneial, in other word^, when the change in the values 
of the piecious metals is meiely local, it will be seen that 
impoitant consequences must lesult Supposing, for exam- 
ple, the puces of all commodities produced in England to he 
doubled, while prices throughout the rest of the world re- 
mained unchanged, it is evident that half the commodities 
expoited fiom England would, iindei these ciicumstances^ 
be sufficient to discharge our foreign debts. With half the 
capital and labor now employed m producing goods for the 
foieign maikets, “we should attain the same lesult as at pies- 
ent, — the proem mg of our imports, while the remaining 
half would be set fice to be applied to other pm poses, — to 
the further augmentation of oui wealth and well-being 
England would, tlieiefoie, in the case we have supposed, be 
beneffted in all her foreign dealings to the full extent of the 
use in puce On the other hand, foieign countries would, 
ill exchange for the commodities which they send us, leceive 
in leturn of our commodities but half their piosent supply. 
Their labor and capital would go but half as fai as at pres- 
ent in commanding our productions, and they would be 
losers in proportion It is evident, therefore, that while 
nations have not, any moie than individuals, any intciest in 
the positive height which prices may attain, every nation, as 
well as every individual tiaclei, is interested in raising, in 
1 elation to others^ the puce of its own pi eductions The 
lower the local value, therefore, of the piecious metals in 
any countiy, the greatei will be the advantage to that coun- 
tiy m foreign maikets 

This being the mannei in. which nations are interested in 
changes in the value of gold, let us now observe the effect 
which the gold discoveries are producing in this respect 
As has been already stated, the local value of gold in Aus- 
tialia and California has fallen to one-half, the prices of 
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their productions having risen in a tvrofold propoition , ^ and 
puces in othei paits of the woild having imdeigone no coi- 
responding change, these countiies realize the position v^hich 
we haie just been considering in oiii hypothetical case A 
given quantity of then capital and labor goes twice as far as 
foimeily in commanding foieign pi oductions, while a given 
quantity of foieign labor and capital goes only one-half as 
far in commanding theiis The woild has thus, through the 
gold discoveries, been placed in its dealings with California 
and Australia at a commercial disadvantage, and fiom this 
disadvantage it can only escape (always supposing the pies- 
ent conditions of producing gold to continue) by raising the 
puces ot its pi oductions in a corresponding degree Every 
country, theiefore, is inteiested in raising as rapidly as pos- 
sible the puces of its productions, — m other words, in the 
most rapid possible depreciation in the local value of its 
gold 2 The sooner this is eftected, the soonei will the coun- 
try be lestoied to its natuial commeicial footing in relation 
to Australia and California, while m lelation to countues 
wheie puces do not use with the same lapidity, it will pos- 
sess the same hind of advantage which is now enjoyed by 
the gold countues 

This conclusion, I find, is directly at variance with the 
opinion of some economists of eminence Mr M’Culloch, 
for example, in his recent contribution to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britanmca,” ^ maintains ‘“^that the mischievous influence 
resulting from a fall m the value of the precious metals de- 
pends in a great measure on the lapidity with which it is 
bi ought about ’’ But I apprehend the diffeience between 

1 Tins statement is not given as strictly accurate On the v?hole, the ad- 
ranee of local puces in the gold couninesus at present (1859) considerably 
more than this, — some leading articles, as house-rent, meat, etc , havingrisen m 
a fourfold proportion and iipwaids I adopt the proportion of two to one, be- 
cause money wages have risen m about tins ratio, and money wages, under a 
depreciation of the precious metals, ultimately govern money prices 

- For the general ground of tins assertion the reader is referred to Mr MilVs 
chapters on International Values, and on Money as an Imported Commoditv, 
in his “Principles of Political Economy also to Mr Senior’s essay “On the 
Cost of Obtaining Money” 

s Article “ Precious Metals ” 
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Ml M’Culloch and myself arises from his attending exclu- 
sively to a single class of consequences, — those, namely, 
which result in the case of fixed contiacts, fiom a depiecia- 
tion of the standaid With respect to this class of effects, 
it is quite true that the evils which they involve will be 
incieased by the lapidity of the depreciation, but as I have 
shown, the new gold is pioducing effects quite independeiitly 
of its operation upon fixed contracts , and it is to those other 
effects that the statement I have ]ust made is intended to 
apply. The distinction which I have in view will be best 
exemplified by recurring to the experience of the gold coun- 
tries In these the value of gold fell by more than 50 per 
cent in a single year, the depreciation involving a piopoi- 
tional loss to creditors with a corresponding gain to debtois 
and entailing in addition those numerous incidental evils 
which always lesult fiom a sudden distuibance of social 
relations No one, however, on this account, will say that 
the sudden depreciation of gold in Australia and Califoinia 
was not for these countiies a great gain The natuie and 
extent of that gam I endeavored on a formei occasion to 
estimate ^ It consisted, as I showed, in the increased com- 
mand conferred by the cheapness of their gold ovei mar- 
kets in which gold puces had not proportionally nsem 
With every rise in the puce of Australian and Califoinian 
products, or, what comes to the same thing, with e\eiy fall 
in the local value of their gold, their power of pin chase in 
foreign markets inci eased, — an increase of pin chasing power 
which, as we know, was immediately followed by a sudden 
and extraordmaiy influx of foieign goods Now, piccisely 
the same principle applies in the case of othei countries A 
fall in the value of gold will, where gold is the standaid, 
lead to a distuibance in fixed contracts, with the concomi- 
tant evils , but it will at the same time, as in the case just 
considered, place the’countues in which it occurs in a better 
position commeicially m the markets of the woild. Suppos- 
ing, for example, a rise m prices to take place in all com- 
mercial countries equivalent to that which has occurred in 

1 See Cairnes, p 39 
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California and Austialia^ the consequence would be what I 
endeavored to explain m the paper just refeiied to, the 
export of gold from California and Australia, at least on its 
piesent scale, would at once cease, and the world Avould le- 
ceive instead an inci eased supply of agiicultural and pastoral 
products, and of other commodities which those countiies 
aie fitted to produce, — a lesult which, I \entuied to think, 
would be a gain for the woild On the other hand, suppos- 
ing the rise in price to be confined to a single coimti^q — say 
to England,. — then England would at once he placed on a 
footing of commercial equality with California andAustia- 
lia, while as legaids other countries she would occupy the 
same vantage-ground which Calif oinia and Australia now 
possess. She would, in short, obtain hei gold at half its 
piesent cost (for she would receive twice as much as at pres- 
ent m leturn for the same expenditure of labor and ca2ntal), 
while the gold thus obtained would be expended on foreign 
commodities, of which, accoidmg to the hypothesis, the 
puces had not iisen Notwithstanding, therefoie, the evils 
which undoubtedly attend vaiiations in the standaid of 
value, moie especially in an old and highly artificial com- 
munit} like ouis, it is nevertheless, I maintain, for the in- 
teicst of every country, that, a fall in the cost of gold having 
been effected, the progress of depreciation should in it be as 
rapid as possible Until by a depreciation of gold corres- 
ponding to that which has occurred in California and Aus- 
tralia, the value of that metal is brought into harmony with 
its cost, we must continue to receive fiom those countries 
little more than a barren addition to our stock of money. 
But with each successive step in the progress of deprecia- 
tion, theie will be for the nation in which it occiiis, a nearer 
appioach to the footing of commercial equality with the gold 
countries from which it has been temporarily displaced, 
while in its dealings with other places vhere the decline 
has been less lapid, the nation so ciicumstanced will, during 
the peiiod of transition, enjoy a commeicial superiority 
As a general conclusion, theiefore, we may say that m 
propoition as in any country the local depreciation of gold 
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IS moie 01 ' less lapid than the average rate elscv^here, the 
effect of the monetary distiu'bance will be for that countiy 
beneficial or injunons 

This conclusion, I may in passing remaik, throws light 
upon a practical question of some interest at the piesent 
time, — I mean the question of introducing a gold curiency 
into India The measure has been advocated by Mi 
McCulloch, on the ground that, by pioviding a new maiket 
foi the inci eased supplies of gold, its effect would be “to 
counteract that fall m its value which is so geneially appre- 
hended ” 1 There can be no doubt that the effect of the 
measiue would be what Mr M’Culloch dcsciibes, but, if 
the above reasoning be sound, this cii cuinstance, instead of 
being a leason foi introducing gold into the cuirency of In- 
dia, affoids [so far as the interests of India aie concerned) a 
stiong leason against the adoption of this course Mr 
M’CuUocli does not state whether the effect which he antici- 
pates upon the value of gold would be general oi local, 
whether extending ovei the whole commeicial world or con- 
fined to the markets of India, — a point of vital impoitance 
in determining the character of the result If the effect were 
general, — if while counteracting depreciation in India, it 
influenced the value of gold propojtionately m other parts 
of the world, — then it must be conceded that the result 
would be entirely beneficial The evils incident to a dis- 
turbance of fixed contracts would be avoided, and no others 
would be incuired But this is ]ust the point which I ven- 
tiiie to deny The adoption of gold as the monetaiy stand- 
ard of India would ceitainly not affect the local value of 
gold in Australia and California, for, as 1 pioved on a for- 
mer occasion, the value of gold in these countries is deter- 
mined by its cost, and its cost depends on the productiveness 
of the gold-fields Nor, for reasons which will he hereafter 
stated, would it influence more than in a slight degiee the 
range of gold prices in England and the United States 
The operation, therefore, of the measure would be to depress 


1 '‘Eneyclopseilia Britanmca/' article “Precious Metals,” p 473 
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gold prices in India, oi at least to present them from using 
in that quartei as lapidly as they otheiwise would, while in 
California and Australia, in England and the United States, 
it left their couise substantially unaffected Now this le- 
sult would tend undoubtedly to the advantage of California 
and Austialia, of England and the United States, but, as 
it seems to me, would as cleaily be injiuious to India The 
pin chasing power of the formei countiies over the marhets 
of India would, thiough the lelative supeiioiitv of their 
prices, be inci eased, but the pin chasing power of India oier 
their maikets would, foi the opposite leason, be diminished. 
An English or Ameiican mei chant, instead of dischaiging 
his debts, as at present, thiough the medium of silver which 
he has to purchase with gold at 62 c? pei ounce (and may 
soon have to pin chase at a higher rate), might discharge the 
same debts with gold diiectly , and gold being by hypothesis 
more valuable in India than befoie, the same amount would 
of couise go farther But an Indian pin chaser of English or 
Ameiican commodities would have the same sum in gold to 
pay as if no change had taken place m the curiencv of In- 
dia, while the gold puces of his native pi eductions being 
lowei, his ability to pay would of couise be less It seems 
to me, theiefoie (and the consideiations heie adduced aie 
entiiely independent of the leasons which exist on the score 
of good faith, — the Indian debt ha\mg been conti acted in a 
silvei cuiiency), that, viewing the matter fiom the side of 
Indian inteiests, the introduction of a gold cuiiency into 
India must be legarded as a measure decidedly detiimental ^ 

^ Referring to the adoption of a silver standard by Holland in 1861, Mr 
M’Culloch characterizes it as a measure “in opposition to all sound principles '' 
I confess I am at a loss to con^ectupe what sound principle was violated in pre- 
ferring as the standard of value that metal the value of ^^hlch there was everv 
reason to believe would be the steadier of tlie tvo [I may sav now (1872) 
that I am disposed to assign mucli less importance to tins question of a change 
in the monetary standard of India than I did when the abo\e passage nas 
written The reasoning assumes the possibility of a serious divergence in the 
relative values of gold and silver, but I now believe that such a di\ ergence is 
pra( tically out of the question, the grounds for which opinion will be found 
farther on [Cannes, p 141] Tins circumstance, however, does not affect the tlieo- 
retic point argued with Mr M’Culloch Jf the exchange of the existing silver 
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Resuming once moie to the gcneial question we may con- 
sider the tollowing conclusions as established 1st, that the 
effect of the cheapening of gold upon commercial countries 
being to compel them to enlarge then metallic currencies, 
foi which enlargement they must pay by an expoit oi their 
productions, each country will enduie a loss upon this head 
to the extent of the additional sum which may be lequisite 
for each, and 2dly, that while there wull be a geneial loss 
fiom this cause, yet the pi ogress of depieciation over the 
world not being imifoim or simultaneous, the primary loss 
may, through the disturbance in international values thence 
arising in particular cases, be compensated or even con- 
vex ted into a positive gain, the loss oi gam upon the dis- 
turbance being deteimined according as the use of prices m 
anj countiy is in advance or m airear of the general average. 
To asceitain, therefore, the effect of the movement upon any 
paiticular nation, we must consider the manner in which, 
in its case, these two pimciples will operate 

With respect to the first, I am aware that, in speaking of 
the loss imposed on a country by the necessity of enlarging 
its currency, — by the necessity of receiving and keeping 
increased supplies of gold and silver, — I am using language 
which, notwithstanding what was said on a former occasion 
in its justification, and notwithstanding that it is merely m 
strict confoimity with the most elementary principles of 
economic science, will still appear paradoxical to many. I 
would, theiefore, befoie proceeding faither with this branch 
of the argument, ask the reader to consider the case of a 
private merchant who is compelled to increase the stock of 
cash with which he cariies on his business The metallic 
circulation of a country performs in relation to the com- 
munity functions precisely analogous to those which are dis- 

for a gold standard in India were calculated to produce the effects Mr McCul- 
loch expected from it, the measure, it still seems to me, would he open to the 
ohjeetiona I have urged against it But I do not believe that the effects m 
question would result; and I can well concene tlmt, having regard to the 
general convenience of commerce, the change might, on the whole, he 
advantageous.] 
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charged for a merchant by his cash reserve If a merchant 
can safely dispense with a poition of his ready cash, he is 
enabled, with the money thus liberated, either to add to his 
pioductive capital or to increase his private espendituie 
On the other hand, if he finds it necessaiy to increase his 
reserve of cash, his productive capital must be proportionally 
encroached upon, or his piivate expemlituie piopoitionally 
curtailed And piecisely the same may be said of the cur- 
rency of a nation Where a country does not itself yield 
gold or silver,^ eveiy increase of its metallic circulation 
must be obtained — can only be obtained — by parting with 
certain elements of real wealth, — elements which, but for 
this necessity, might be made conducive to its well-being 
It IS in enabling a nation to i educe within the nairowest 
limits this unpioductive portion of its stock that the chief 
advantage of a good banking system consists, and if the 
augmentation of the metallic currency of a country be not 
an evil, then it is difficult to see in what way the institution 
of banks is a good In regarding, theiefore, the necessity 
imposed upon commeicial countiies of enlarging then metal- 
lic ciurencies as in]uiious to then inteiests, I make no as- 
sumption which IS not m peifect keeping with the best 
kno\\n and most generally recognized facts of commercial 
experience 

An increase in the metallic currency of a country, then, 
being an evil, let us consider what the ciicumstances are by 
which the augmentation rendered necessaiy by the gold 
discoveiies will be determined This, it is evident, will 
piincipally depend — the amount of business to be carried on 
being given — on the extent to which substitutes for metal- 
lic money are in use, m other words, on the degree of 
perfection which the banking system of each country has 
attained To illustrate this, let us suppose a given sum of 
metallic money, say a million sterling, to he introduced 

1 Even where it does yield these metals, the necessity of augmenting the 
currency is not the less an evil, since the operation will occupy, with no result 
but that of avoiding an incontenience, a portion of the labor and capital ot 
the country, which, hut for this, might have contributed to its positive welfare 
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into two countiies in which the cuirencies are diffeiently 
constituted, — for example, into England and India. In 
India com is the pnncipal medium of ciiculation^ — in 
many parts the only one, and consequently a million steiling 
mtioduced into the cuirency of India would lepresent only 
an equal, oi little moie than an equal, addition to its total 
medium of ciiculation, — to the whole monetaiy machinery 
by which the exchange of commodities is effected and pi ices 
maintained But in England, where the curiency is differ- 
ently constituted, the lesult would be different. The gieat 
bulk of the ciiculating medium of this country consists of 

1 [The reader will bear in mind that this was written in l859 Tlie state of 
the Indian currency at that time ma> be gathered fiom the following extracts 
from a paper on The Tiade and Commerce of India,” read before the British 
Association in 1850 ] “Intimately connected with Indian trade and commerce 
IS a sound system of banking At piesent there are only three banks of impor- 
tance in India, — the banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras These have no 
brandies, the absence of which constitutes one of the mam defects of the sys- 
tem The few other banks in India do not issue notes, and employ their capi- 
tal in making advances on hills of lading, in exchange operations, and m some 
instances m loans to members of the Ser\ice, at high rates of interest, but 
afford no banking facilities for conducting the internal trade of the country ” 
The writer then refers to a table, showing the state of the three leading hanks 
(Bengal, Bombay, and Madras) in the preceding June, from which it appears 
that the bullion at that time m the coffers of the banks was m eicp^s of the 
notes m circulation, the amount of these latter being, for the w hole of India, 
^£2, 211, 471, or about one-tenth of the amount issued by the Bank of Fngland 
alone, while the total amount of “accounts current” was only £1,855,000, — 
about one sixth of those held b^ some of the private banks of London, and not 
one-fifteenth of those of the Bank of England The total amount of commer- 
cial bills discounted in tliese three leading banks of India is set down at £^278,- 
006 ’ “ And this,” it is observed, “ in a countr> where the gross annual revenue 
IS £34,000 000, the export trade, on an average of tlie last fi\e years, £24,000- 
000, the import trade, on the same a\erage, £23,000,000, witli an internal trade 
to an extent almost impossible to estimate ” (“The Trade and Commerce of 
India,” bv J T Mackenzie, read before the British Association, 1859, pp 16, 
10 ) In the evidence taken before the Jate Committee “ On Colonization and 
Settlement m India,” Mr Alexander Forbes, when questioned with reference to 
the large absorption of silver m India, expressed lus opinion that the silver was 
ail required for current com “It has often been said that the natu es h»aid 
siher Now my experience la that they do not hoard silver, they hoaid gold , 
and that the silver is actually required for the commerce of the countr} ” And 
this he traces (Answers 2,222, 2,223, 2,872-80) to the want of banking accom- 
modation and the imperfect means of communication generally in the country 
See also tbe evidence of Mr Mangles (Answers 1,626-1,633) 
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certain forms of credit, and the amount of these credit 
media standing in a certain large piopoition to the com m 
the countiy, the effect of mtioducing a million steiling into 
our ciniency ^ould be to inciease the medium of cn dilation 
by an amount veiy much gieatei than that of the added coin 
Let us consider for a moment what becomes of a sum ot com 
or bullion received into England I do not now speak of 
that moving mass ol metal which passes (so to speak) thoiajli 
the cuirency of the couiitiy, — which, leceived to-day into 
the vaults of the Bank of England, is withdiawn to-morrow 
for foreign remittance^ — but of gold which is peimaiiently 
letained to meet oiii genuine monetary reqiiiiemeiits Of 
such gold a portion, greater or less, according to ciicum- 
stances, will always find its way into the channels of retail 
trade, and so fai as it follows this course, its effect in aug- 
menting the circulation will be, as in India, only to the 
extent of its actual amount But a poition will also be 
received into the banks of the countiy, wheie, eithei in the 
foim of com, or of notes issued against com, it will consti- 
tute an addition to then cash leseives The disposable cash 
of the banks being thus inci eased, an increase of ciedit 
opeiations thioiighout the countiy would in due time follow 
The new com would become the foundation of new credit 
advances, against which new checks would be diawn, and new 
bills of exchange put in circulation, and the result would be 
an expansion of the whole circulating medium gieatly in 
excess of the sum of com by which the new media weie 
suppoited Now, credit, whatever be the foim which it 
assumes, so long as it is cieditj will operate in pm chases,* 
and affect puces in piecisely the same way as if it weie 
actually the com which it represents So fai forth, theie- 
fore, as the new money enables the countiy to support an 
inciease of such credit media, — to support them, I mean, by 
cash payments, — so far it extends the means of sustaining 
gold prices in the countiy, and this extension of the cir- 
culating medium being much greater than in proportion to 
the amount of added com, the means of sustaining erold 
prices will be in the same degree increased Thus, suppos- 

18 
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iug the ratio of the credit to the com circulation of the 
country to be as four to one (and the pioportion is greatly in 
excess of this), the addition of one million sterling of com 
would be e(|Ui valent to an increase in the aggiegate ciicula- 
tion of torn millions sterling, ^ and one million sterling of 
gold would consequently, in England, foi a given extent ot 
business, suppoit the same advance in gold puces as four 
times that amount in India It follows from these consid- 
erations, that in Older to raise prices thioughout a gnen 
range of transactions to any requiied level, the quantity of 
metallic money which will be necessary will vary in diffei- 
ent countiies, accoiding to the constitution of then cuiien- 
cies, the lequiiements of each inci easing generally in an 
in\eise latio with the elhciency of its banking institutions 

We may thus see how veiy unequal will be the opciation 
of the gold discovenes with lespect to commeicial com- 
munities The leduction in the cost of gold to which they 
have led has, as we have seen, pioduced in the gold countiies 
a twofold use of gold puces , and supposing the piesent con- 
ditions of raising gold to continue, the same cause must 
ultimately lead to the same lesult throughout the woild, 
imposing upon each coimtry the necessity of so enlaigmg 
its currency as to admit of this advance But we have 
seen that the quantity requisite for this puipose vanes ac- 
cording to the monetary status of the country for which it is 
required , and inasmuch as the new money must be paid for 
by commodities, the abstraction of commodities, and theie- 
fore the loss of the means of well-being, to which each coun- 
try must submit, will vary with the same circumstance. On 

i Stnctly speakinj?, this conclusion would not follow on the above supposi- 
tion, the efficiency of different forms of credit in performing the work of circu- 
lation being (as pointed out by Mr Mill, “Principles of Political Economy,’" 
vol u , pp bS-Cl) different, and only some of them being in this respect equal 
to coin But such distinctions do not affect the general truth of tlie principle 
contended for in the text, that the necessity for com varies inversely with the 
use of credit Besides, as I intimated, the proportion of credit to coin in our 
circulation is much greater than I have assumed , and a million of coin taken 
into our currency would reaUy be eq.uivaleat to more than four millions added 
to a purely metallic one 
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the supposition, theiefore, on Tv^hich we are arguing, the 
quantity of new money which England would requiie would 
be, when compaied with the extent of her business, ex- 
tiemely small, and hei loss of leal wealth small piopoition- 
ally The same would be tiue of the United States, wheie 
Cl edit institutions have also attained a high degree of 
efficiency, and whose paper consequently foiins a laige pio- 
poition of the Avhole circulation In Prance, the use of 
credit being more lestncted, the lequiiements foi coin 
would be greater, and consequently also the loss of consum- 
able commodities , while in India and China, and indeed in 
Asiatic communities generally, the ciiculating medium be- 
ing almost purely metallic, the requiiements for coin would, 
in propoition to the business m which it was employed, 
attain their maximum, with a coiiesponding maximum of 
loss m the elements of well-being ^ 

The operation of this principle is indeed, in the actual 
ciicumstances of the woild, in some clegiee concealed by the 
complex conditions under which it comes into play Thus 
Gieat Biitain and the United States, instead of obtaining 
the smallest shaies, leceive m the fiist instance neaily the 
whole of the new gold On the other hand, the quantity 
which goes to India and China fiom the gold coimtiies is 
comparatively trifling, ^ and although a large drain of treas- 
ure has set in thither fiom Europe, yet this consists chiefly 
of silver If, however, passing by the accidents of the 

1 It IS curious to observe the contradictions in which persons are involved 
who, still under the influence of the mercantile theory of wealth (and there are 
few e\en among professed economists who are free from its influence), are 
nevertheless sensible from experience of the advantages of a system with which 
it IS incompatible Thus several witnesses before the late Committee on Indian 
Colonization refer to the large influx of silver into India in recent years as a sure 
indication of the increasing prosperity of that coiintr}' , yet, almost in the same 
breath, the> speak of the defidencyof banking accommodation as among its 
most pressing wants Now, it is certain that, just m proportion as banking ac- 
commodation IS extended, the absorption of silver by India will decline, whence 
It would follow, if the reasoning of the witnesses be sound, that the effect of 
the extension of hanks would he to check the growing prosperit} of the coun- 
try See ‘'IVIiniites of Evidence,"' Questions 1 625-1,6^}'), 2,221-2,223 

2 This order in the diffusion of the new gold nas not been sustained See 
antBi P 252, note 
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movement, we attend to its essentials we shall find that the 
results aie entirely conformahlc to the pimciple I have en- 
deavored to descnbe For though the bulk of the new gold 
comes in the fiist instance to England and the United States, 

— detei mined thithei by the course of intei national demand, 

— yet England and the United States do not form its ulti- 
mate destination The monetary requirements of these coun- 
tiies being easily satisfied, the mass of the metal on leaching 
these markets becomes immediately disposable for foicigii 
purchases, by which means the United States and England aie 
enabled to tiansfer to other coimtiies this unprofitable stock, 
the commodities with which in the fiist instance they parted 
being replaced by otheis which they more lequue So also, 
although the metallic drain to the East is composed princi- 
pally of silver, the efflux, at least in its piesent propoitions, 
IS not the less ceitainly the consequence of the inci eased pi o- 
duction of gold, for the silver of which it consists has been 
displaced from the curiencies of Europe and Aineiica by tbe 
gold of Austialia and California, and the diain to the East is 
only not a golden one, because silver alone is in that region 
the recognized standaid As the final result of the whole 
movement, we find that, while the metallic systems of Eng- 
land and the United States are receiving but small peima- 
nent accessions, those of India and China aie absoibing 
enormous supplies The foimer countiies, though the fiist 
lecipients of the treasure, yet, notiequiiing itfoi domestic 
purposes, are enabled to shift the burden to otheis, whose 
leal wealth they command in exchange, while the latter, 
requiring what they receive, aie compelled to letam it 
Having paited with then commodities for the new money, 
they are unable afterwards to replace them As their stock 
of com inci eases, their means of well-being decline, and 
they become the permanent victims of the monetary 
disturbance 

But, secondly, we conclude that the loss of real wealth 
resulting from the augmentation of their currencies wmiild 
in paitieulai countries be compensated, and might in some 
be even conveited into positive gam, by the distuibance 
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which, during the period of transition, would take place in 
international values As has been already remarked, a 
general use of puces in all countries, if simultaneous and 
uniform, since it leaves the proportions in which commod- 
ities are exchanged undistuibed, leads to no change in inter- 
national values, and produces no effect upon national intei- 
ests But wheie prices rise unequally, international values, 
and through these, national interests are affected. We have 
therefore to consider how far, m the actual circumstances of 
the world, a rise of prices in particular countries, unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding advance in others, is possible, 
and, m so far as it is possible, m what oidei the several 
changes may be expected to occur 

As regards the question of possibility, this is placed be- 
yond controversy by the example of California and Austra- 
lia It IS a matter of fact that puces in those regions have 
advanced in a twofold propoition, while no corresponding 
rise ot prices has occurred throughout the world. The cii - 
cumstances, however, of the gold countries will probably be 
thought of too exceptional a character to form the basis of 
any general conclusion , and it will therefore be desirable to 
advert for a moment to the causes which produced in Cali- 
fornia and Australia that local elevation ot pnee, with a 
view to consider how far the same conditions aie capable of 
being realized elsewhere. 

These causes, as was formerly shownA were the special 
facilities for producing gold enjoyed by California and Aus- 
tralia, combined with the limited range of their domestic 
transactions The sudden cheapening of gold, involving a 
corresponding increase in money earnings, placed an extra- 
ordinary premium on the production of the metal, while the 
limited range of their domestic trade rendered the necessary 
enlargement of their monetary systems an easy task On 
the other hand, the immense extent of the aggregate com- 
merce of the woild requiied, in order to secure a similar 
advance, a proportional increase in its aggregate stock of 


^ See CairneB, pp 26, 26 
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money, an augmentation which could only be accomplished 
after the lapse of a consideiable time Puces therefore lose 
rapidly in the gold countries, while ovei the area of general 
commeice the rise had been but slow 

Such being the ciiciimstances which pioduced the local 
diveigence of prices to which I have called attention, it will 
at once be seen that of the two conditions Tfhich I have 
stated, the latter — the necessary enlaigcment of the local 
currency — may in most countries, though not in all at the 
same time, be fulfilled, if not with the same rapidity as in 
Australia and California, still after no veiy long delay It 
has been computed,^ foi example, that the total quantity 
of gold coin cii dilating in G-ieat Biitain amounts to 
£75,000,000 steihng Assuming this to be coiicct, it 
would follow (all othci conditions being supposed identical) 
that an addition of £75,000,000 would be sufficient to effect 
an elevation of our local puces equivalent to that which has 
occurred in Austialia Now at the present rate ot produc- 
tion, the quantity of gold which arrives annually in Gieat 
Britain cannot fall much short of £30,000,000 sterling, ^ so 
that were we merely to i^tain all that we receive, we should 
at the end of two years and a half be in a position, so fai as 
the augmentation of our currency is concerned, to maintain 
the same advance in price as has occurred in the gold coun- 
tries, If, then, puces in Gieat Britain have not iisen in 
the same degiee, the result, it is evident, cannot be due to 
the difficulty of piocuiing the supply of gold necessary 
for the enlargement of our currency It remains, therefore, 
to be considered how fai those special facilities foi procuring 
gold which have operated in the gold countries may come 
into play in other parts of the world 

The extraordinary facilities for prociuing gold enjoyed 

1 “History of Prices/^ vol vi , iVpp xxii This also is Mr McCulloch’s es- 
timate “ Encyclopaedia Bntanmca,” article “ Precious Metals,” p 466 [It 
will be borne in mmd that these estimates apply to the period immediately 
preceding tlie first publication of these Essays (1869-60) ] 

2 [£20,000,000 would have been nearer the mark, hut at the time this paper 
was written no trustworthy statistics of gold imports existed ' Either amount, 
however, answers equally well the purpose of the argument (1872) ] 
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by Australia and California depend, of course, on the posses- 
sion of their gold mines, and this being so, it might seem 
as if all countiies, not being like them auriferous, were by 
the natuie of the case precluded fiom fulfilling this condition 
of the problem, but this by no means necessarily follows, 
as will be evident if we reflect that there aie othei modes of 
obtaining gold than by direct pioduction, of which modes 
the efficiency enjoyed by different countiies differs almost 
as much as the degrees of fertility m different gold mines 
Wheie countiies do not themselves pioduce gold, the mode 
by which they obtain it is through their foreign tiade. 
Now, it is a fact well known to economists^ that, with leiei- 
ence to the cost of commodities the terms on which foreign 
trade is earned on diffei greatly in different countiies, the 
laboi of some going much faither in commanding foreign 
productions than that of others According, however, to 
the conditions on which foreign productions generally are 
obtainable, will be those On which gold may be obtained 
If a country possess special facilities foi supplying markets 
wheie gold can be given in exchange, it will obtain its gold 
more cheaply, at a less sacrifice of labor and capital, than 
countiies which do not share these facilities, and among 
such countries it will therefoie occupy precisely the same 
position as an auriferous country whose mines are of more 
than the usual richness among the countiies which yield 
gold It IS thus possible for a non-auiiferous, no less than 
for an auriferous country, to possess exceptional facilities in 
the means of procuring gold, and theiefore to fulfil the sec- 
ond of the conditions by which a divergence of local inices 
from the ordinary level of the world may be effected 

Now it appears to me there are two countries which pos- 
sess in an eminent degree the qualifications requisite for 
attaining this result, I mean Great Biitain and the United 
States, the former, as being par excellence the gieat manu- 
facturer among civilized nations, — the manufacturer more 

1 See Ricardo’s Works,” chap vu , on Foreign Trade Mill’s '‘Principles 
of Political Economy,” chaps xvii , xix Also, Senior’s Essay, “ On the Cost 
of Obtaining Money ” 
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particulaily of descriptions of goods, — ■ as cotton, woollen, 
linen, and iron, which entei laigely into the consumption of 
the classes by whom chiefly the gold countries aie peopled, 
and the latter, as the piincipal producer of law mateiial, as 
well as of certain commodities, — as giain, tobacco, sugar, 
and lice, — which aie also laigely consumed by the same 
classes In these ciicumstances Great Biitaiii and the United 
States en3oy peculiar advantages m the markets ot the gold 
countiies, and these advantages aie extended and confirmed 
by other important incidents of their position Thus they 
possess the gieatest mercantile maiine in the world, by which 
they aie enabled to give the fullest scope to their manufac- 
tuiing and agricultural supeiioiity, while by race, language, 
and religion they are intimately connected with the j)ioduc- 
ers of the new gold, — a connection fiom which spring ties, 
moral, social, and political, to stiengdhen and secure those 
which commeice creates Great Bntain and the United 
States thus possess in their foreign tiade a rich mine,^ 
worked by then manufacture! s, planteis, and farmers, tended 
by then mercantile maiine, and protected by their naval 
power, — a mine by means of which they are enabled to ob- 
tain their gold on terms moie favorable than other nations 
The effect of this in ordinary times is shown by a scale of 
money rates, wages, salaries, and incomes, peimanently 
higher than that which elsewhere prevails , but in times of 
monetary distuibance like the present, when the cost of 
gold having been reduced its value is falling, these advaii 
tages, it seems to me, must tell, as analogous advantages 
have told in the gold countries, in a moie rapid realization 
of the lesults which are in store, — in a quicker ascent 
towards that higliei level of prices and income which the 
cheapened cost of gold is destined ultimately to produce 

There is reason, therefore, on considerations of theory, to 
expect a repetition in England and America of that phe- 

1 The mine worked by England is the general market of the world , the 
miners are those who produce those commodities by the exportation of which 
the precious metals are obtained — Sbnior’s Essay " On the Cost of Obtaining 
Money,” p 15 
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nomenon whicli has been already exhibited in Australia and 
California, — a diveigence of local money-rates fiom the 
average le\el of suiionnding countiies On a fntuie occa- 
sion I shall endeavor to asceitain hoiv fai, in the case of 
Great Biitain, these a pnoii conclusions aie supported by 
facts, — hoiv far prices and incomes have here, undei the 
influence of the gold discoveries, outstiipped the correspond- 
ing movement in other countiies ^ Having settled this 
point, we shall be in a position to foim a geneial estimate of 
the benefit which may thence accrue to us Meanwhile, 
however, I may in conclusion point out the mode in which 
the advantages incident to the monetary position we shall 
occupy aie likely to be realized 

And here it may be well to call the reader’s attention to 
the distinction, sometimes overlooked, between a fall in the 
value of gold and a use in the price of commodities A rise 
in the puce of commodities if general, implies commonly a 
fall in the value of money, but, accoiding to the oidinary 
use of language, alike by economists and common speech, 
money would, I apprehend, in ceitain circumstances, be said 
to have fallen in value, even though the prices of large 
classes of commodities remain unaffected. For example, 
supposing impiovements to have been effected in some 
branch of pioduction resulting in a diminished cost of the 
commodity, the value of money remaining the same, prices 
would fall , if undei such circumstances prices did not fall, 
that could only be because money had not remained the 
same, but had fallen in value The continuance of puces 
unaltered would, therefore, under such circumstances, amount 
to proof of a fall in the value of gold. Now, when in con- 
nection with this consideration, we take account of the fact 

^ [Some evidence on the point will be found in the Appendix (see Cairnes) , 
but the inquiry here contemplated never carried into effect A very inter- 
esting and carefully prepared paper on the subject, however, was read some 
years later by my friend Professor Jevons, before the London Statistical Society, 
when I had the satisfaction to find that the results of Ins entirely independent 
investigations to a very large extent corroborated the conclusions at winch I 
had arrived, mainly by way of deduction from the general principles of the 
science ] 
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that over the greater portion of the field of British industry 
improvement is constantly taking place, it is obvious that 
the ineie movements of puces here, taken without lefeience 
to the conditions of pioduction, are no suie criteron of 
changes in the value of gold 

The tuith IS, in a laige class of commodities, in all those 
to which mechanical or chemical inventions are extensively 
applicable, even on' the supposition of a veiy great depiecia- 
tion of gold, no consideiable advance in price is probable 
Gold, foi example, might have fallen since the beginning of 
the piesent century to the extent of 75 pei cent, that is to 
say, four sovereigns now might be equal to no moie than 
one sovereigTL at the commencement of the peiiod, and yet 
in a large class of manufactured goods no advance in pi ice 
would be apparent, the i eduction in the cost of pioduction 
heing in moie than an equal piopoition In ordinal y times 
agricultural opeiations escape in a gieat degiee the influence 
of industrial progiess, but within the last ten years, that is 
to say, since the repeal of the Corn Laws, which nearly 
synchronized with the gold discoveries, — the spirit of im- 
provement has been as busy in agriculture as in any other 
department of industry, and in conjunction with importa- 
tions fiom foreign countries has acted, and must for some 
time at least continue to act powerfully upon the price of law 
products m this country 

The depieciation of gold, therefore, may be realized either 
in a coriespondmg advance of puces, or in the neutraliza- 
tion of a fall which, in the absence of depreciation, would 
have occuried, but in whatevei form it may come to us, our 
gain 01 loss as a nation will be the same, and will depend 
upon the condition I have stated, — the more or less lapid 
depreciation of oui cuiiency as compaied with the curren- 
cies (convertible, like ours, into gold) of other countries. 
Whether, the conditions of production remaining unaltered, 
the depreciation be indicated by a corresponding advance of 
prices, or, those conditions undergoing improvement, the 
fall in the value of gold merely operates in neutralizing, as 
regards price, the effects of the cheapened cost of commodi- 
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ties, — in either case the gold price of the prodiictB of 'English 
lahoi and abstinence will rise A given exeition of English 
indnstiy will reap a laiger gold rewaid than befoie, and 
foreign commodities not using in price in the same degiec, 
the laiger gold lewaid will indicate, ovei so much of our 
expenditure as is diiected to foreign pi oductions^ a real aug- 
mentation of well-being As legaids that poition of our 
expenditure which falls upon the pioducts of oui own indus- 
tiy, individuals and classes will, according to ciicum- 
stances,^ be benefited or injuied by the change, but as a 
nation, we shall neither gam noi lose, since lieie the m- 
ci eased cheapness of gold will be exactly neutialized, either 
by a corresponding advance in puce, oi by the pie^ention in 
the same degree of a fall which would otherwise have taken 
place It IS in this way, by the increased command which 
she obtains over foreign markets by her cheap gold, — and 
not, as IS commonly supposed, by finding an outlet for her 
waies in California and Australia, that England will benefit 
b} the gold discoveries That outlet for her pioductions, — 
weie the movement to stop heie, — however it might benefit 
individuals, would foi the coimtiy at large be an injury and 
not a boon, itvould depiive her of that which might con- 
duce to hei comfort and happiness, and would give her a 
bleed of baiien metal” in exchange But the movement 
does not stop heie The money winch she obtains from the 
gold .countries, instead of absorbing, like India oi China, she 
employs m purchasing the goods of other nations It is in 
the enlarged command which she acquires over such goods 
that hei gam consists, and it is thus that she indemnifies 
heiself, though at the expense of the nations who ultimately 
retain the new gold for the loss, the indubitable loss, which 
she IS called on in the first instance to sustain. 


1 On this point see Cairnes, p 147, et seq 
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XI. 


PEANCE SOUS LE SECOND EMPIRE. 

From Levasseur’s Histoire des Classes Ouvrieres en France 
DEPUis 1789, jusqu’a nos jours 1 VoL ir pp 307-321 

D EPUIS quinze ans, trois grand faits ^conomiqnes ont 
exeic^ eii Prance ime influence consid^iable sur la 
pioduction manufactuii^re 5 le d^veloppement du credit, la 
multiplication des cliemms de fer et la i^forme douani^re 
II entrait dans les Tues du goiivei nement de provoquer 
Tespiit d’entreprise L’ann^e 1852 vit se fornaei deux (^tab- 
lisseraents d’line nature tr^s-diveise, mais qui tous deux de- 
Taient concounr au m^nie but, celiu de foiirnii des capitaux 
an ti avail le Credit foncier, et le Credit mobiher 

Le premier, depuis longtemps idclamd par M Wolowsln, 
se proposait de venir en aide h ragiiculture en avangant sur 
premieie hypotb^que k la propridt^ tonci^re des sommes rem- 
boursables par annuitds, eii rdalitd, les prSts agiicoles, qiii 
augmentent aii]ourd’hui, ont 6t6 les plus lents h se ddvelopper, 
et la natuie de sa clientele Pa fait servir plus a la construc- 
tion des maisons et aux travaux publics dans les communes 
qu’^ la culture proprement elite k ce titre, il appartient k 
riiistoiie de rindustrie Le second, et dingd par M, E 
Pdieiie, est une puissante banque de commandite et de spec- 
ulation, non sans analogie avec celles que recommendait le 
saint-simonisme. II 4tait destine par ses statuts k fonder on 
k soutenir de grandes entreprises, et il a, en effet, donnd nais- 
sance aux chemins de fer du Midi, k la compagnie immobiliSre 
de Pans, au gaz de Marseille, aux paquebots transatlantiques ; 
il devait etie, en raison mSme de son caract^re, tr^s-vivement 


1 Fans Libraire de L Hachette et Cie, 1867 
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affects pai toutes les influences de hausse et de baisse, et sa 
foitune d^pendait entieiement de Thabilete de ses duecteuis 
La Banque de Fiance, dent le gou\eiiiement avait le dioit 
de suspendie le piuilege en 1855, iut affianchie de cette 
ciaiute et autoris^e a faire des a\aiices sui depot d’actions et 
d’obligations do cliemui de fei ^ la speculation en usa laige- 
ment Quelques anuses apres, la Banque obteuait pai une 
loi la pioiogation de son piivilege jusqu’eii 1897, aux piix de 
100 millions pietds ^ I’Etat et fouinis pai une emibsion de 
nouvelles actions, la Banque pouvait dlever le taux de son 
esGompte au-dessus de 6 poui 100, et le gouveinemeiit pouvait 
exiger, dix ans aprds la promulgation de la loi, qu'elle eut an 
moms une succuisale pai d(5paitement^ 

‘‘Les op^iations de la Banque se sont consideiablement 
amdlioides,’’ disait le gouveiueur, en pailant de la situation en 
1852 , “ le commeice et rmdustiie out repiis leui essor ” En 
effet, le montant des op^iatioiis s’etait ele\d d’un milliaid et 
demi, chiffie de 1851, a deux milliaids et demi Le pioduit 
des impots mdiiects s’etait notablement acciu, la lente avait 
depasse le pan , toutes les valeuis de bouise a\aieiit dt^ em- 
poitees dans le meme mouiement, et les maicliandises, sous 
la tuple impulsion de Tabondance de Foi, d’une consommation 
plus actue, et d’une spdculation audacieuse, enclidiissaient 
chaque joui 

Ce fut I’age d’or de la Bourse Londies, qm avait dte 
depuis le commencement du sidcle le pimcipal marcbd des 
capitaux et des grandes entiepnses en Europe, cdda le pas k 
Pans L’dlan dtait tel qu’il peimit au commeice de fiancliir 
le choldia, la disette, la guerre d’Oiieiit, et a I’Etat d’emprun- 
tei un milliard et demi sans biiser le lessoit du ciedit Les 
capitaux, a peine formes, dtaient absoibes, les tiavaux pub- 
lics, les emprunts, la disette elle-meine, tout y contnbuait, 
on speculait a la hausse, et les coins s’dlevaieiit 

Cepeiidant les affaires etaient deveiiues plus difficiles en 
1856 le gouveinement crut utile d’enia}ei lui-meme la spd- 
culatioii® et de faire une loi restrictive siu les socidtds eu com- 

1 Decret du 28 mars, 1852 2 du 9 juin^ 1857 

3 Voir au Mon , la note du 9 mars, 1856 
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mandite par actions^ La langueur contmua cependaiit en 
1857^ et Tabondauce de la idcolte leiidait inevitable la baisse 
des deniees, loisque, vers le mois d’aout, la cnse eclata avec 
violence aux Etats-Unis Elle se commuuiqna lapidement k 
Londies, a Hambourg, a Pans Quoique moms rudement 
epiomea que ses voismes, la Fiance vit, comme elles, Ics 
souices du Cl edit taiii , la speculation dut liquider, et I’annee 
1858 fut maiquee par nne baisse generate des marcliandises^ 
et par un lalentissement des transactions 

La guerre d’ Italic qui surviiit Tannee suivaiite, et ses con- 
sequences qui se fiient sentir jusqu’en 1862, empecheient les 
affaires de repreiidre leur essoi jusqu’au ]our ou le combat 
d’Aspiomonte fit cioire a la consolidation du tione de Victor- 
Emmanuel Les couis se releveient alois, et Fesprit d’entie- 
piise se I'amma Mais nne autie cause de malaise pesait 
deja sur le maiche la gueiie d’Ameiique piivait TEuiope 
de coton et idduisait ^ la mis^re les distiicts manufactiiiieis 
de I’Angleterie et de la Fiance Une cnse monetaiie s’en- 
suivit, en 1864, Tescompte de la Banque de France monta 
a 8 pour 100, ^ et le gou\einement, solliciti^ par une petition 
de trois cents n4gociants et par une contiepetition de la 
Banque, ordonna une enqiiSte sur le regime du ci^dit Cette 
cnse s’apaisait a son tour, lorsque Eclata la guerie du Dane- 
mark, puis la guerre d’Allemagne Les agitations de la po- 
litique, dans le vieux et dans le nouveau monde, contrarient 
frequemmeiit, depuis dix ans, le d^ploiement pacifique des 
foices du travail marchant a la conquete de la mati^re 

Une Yille a particulierement souffert, et souffre aujourd’hui 
plus que les auties, de la langueur des affaires dont se plaint 
le commerce. C’est Lyon, dont la nombreuse population 
ouvri^re, dependant presque tout entidre, pour sa subsistance, 
d’une seule Industrie de luxe, est toujours la premi^ie k 
s’affaisser sous le coup des crises et la derniere k se xelever. 

^ IjOi du 17 3 mUet, 1856 H s^etait forme, en 1852, 21 soci^t^s de ce genre , 
en 1853, 25 , en 1854, S6 , en 1855, 18 , en 1856, 17 II s’en forma, en 1857, 6 , 
13 en 1858, et 12 en 1859 

^ Voir, sur cette cnse, la Question de I’or^ par E Lerasseur 

^ An mois de mai 
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Elle avait ddveloppe ses relations ext^rieuies, la guerie 
d’Aindiique lui a funeste, de 84 millions en 1858, Tex- 
portation de la soieiie est tomb^e a 11 millions en 1865 ^ Le 
meilleur lem^de pour elle seiait, a c6t^ de son industiie de 
luxe, soumise aux capiices de la mode et anx variations de 
la fortune, la creation d’une Industrie commune ayaut un 
laige d6bouchd 

N^anmoms, malgr^ les obstacles, le travail a brillamment 
ddplo} ^ ses forces ^ La Banque de Fi ance, dont les escomptes, 
S, Pans, avaient une seule fois atteint 1,329 millions, sous le 
legne de Louis-Philippe, atteignit de nouveau et depassa ce 
chiffre en 1856 , en 1865, elle faisait 2,458 millions Elle 
dtait alors de venue la seule banque d’dmission et la idgula- 
tiice soiiveraine du ciddit en France, les op&’ations de ses 
suGGursales, jointes au chiffre des affaues de Pans, foimaieiit, 
a la meme dpoque, un total de 7,422 millions, tandis qu’en 
1847 les baiiques d^pai tementales et la Banque de France 
n’atteignaient que 2,075 millions Dans le meme tem])S, sans 
que le commeice des banques piiv^es parut dimmuer,^ se fon- 
daient d’auties giands dtablissements, corame la Soci^te gene- 
rate de ci^dit mdustiiel et commeicial,^ la Socidt6 de dep6ts 
et de comptes courants,^ la Soci^te gen^iale pour favoriser 
le commeice et I’lndustrie en France ^ L’usage des cheques, 
autiement dit Thabitude de d^posei en banque ses fonds de 
caisse et de faire ses paiements en mandats, commence, quoique 
tiop lentement, a se naturalisei en France et S, mettie une plus 
grande masse de capitaux a la disposition du crMit. 

Paimi les entreprises qm devaient obtemr la faveur, les 
chemins de fer ^taient au piemier rang On avait souvent 
lepioche a la Fiance de s’Stre laiss4 devancer par ses voisms, 
et TactiMte impnm^e aux constructions durant la secoude 
moiti5 du r^gne de Louis Philippe par la loi de 1842, s’^tait 

1 Lettre de M Arles Dufoiir a VOpimon naiionale du 18 octobre, 1866 

2 Le progres des impots indirects, qui a continue en 1866, est, avec le progrfes 
du commerce exterieur, une preuve que la situation, consideree dans son ensem- 
ble, n’a pas empire depuis un an, malgre la langueur des affaires dans diverses 
industries 

^ On pretend toutefois qu*il n’augraente pas ^ 7 mai, 1859 

fi 6 juiUet, 1863 ® 4 mai, 1864. 
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amoitie sous la R^publique Le nomeau gouvernement la 
ranima^ Les capitaux ^taient confiants On en piofita pour 
inauguiei im autie mode de concession A la consti action 
de la \oie pai I’fitat, on substitua la constiuction par les 
compaguies que Ton encouragea par une longue joui&sance, 
les bauXj a\ec les nouvelles compagmes et mSme a\ec les 
anciennes, fuient la plupait passes ou re\is^s pour quatie- 
vingt-dix-neuf ans ^ On engageait sans doute un plus lom- 
tain a\enir, mais on faisait imm^diatement pesei toute la 
chaige sur les capitaux appeles a recueillu les b^n^fices les 
plus directs de I’enticpiise, la combmaison ^tait eiidemment 
pi^feiable Elle n’eut pas possible dix ans plus tdt 

Les concessions multiples, cidant des intdrets divers et 
parfois hostiles sur un ineme paicouis, dtaient im obstacle i 
la circulation On les rdunit, de manieie a former de vastes 
compagmes qui se partageient le domaine du resoau fiangais 
ce ne fut pas sans quelques Mtonnements qiu foiunirciit des 
aimes a la speculation^ Mars dans I’espace de la piemieie 
annee, 3,000 kilometies trouvaieat des concessionnaires , et, 
a la fin de la quatiidme amide, sm une longueur d’enviion 
5,000 kilometies, les tianis circulaient 

Les grandes artdres etaient dessindes et allaicnt se tei miner 
en pen d’anudes Le gouvernement rdsolut liaidiment d’aboi- 
der la construction des lignes secondaiies et de fane pdndtiei 
la vie commerciale dans tout le coips de la nation, comme les 
petits vaisseaiix font pdndtrer le sang jusque dans les cliaiis 
de riiomme Cette fois, le piofit ne semblait pas pouvoii de 
long temps rdmundi^er la ddpense et d’ailleuis la crise de 1857 
avait rendu plus timides les entreprises Le gouvei iieinent 
mtervint, et, par deux lois successives,^ donna des subventions 

^ Le cliemin de cemture avait ete terete' dos le 11 decerabre 1851 Dans la 
senle annee 1852, 4G decreis furent rendns rebativement aux chemins de fer, et 
207 kilom furent livrcs a la circulation 

“ Les concessions etaient faites pour 99 ans, avec garantie, pour le capital 
engage par les Compagmes, d’un minimum cVmteret de 4% pendant la moitie de 
ce temps Quelques concessions furent meme faites sans garantie Cette ga 
ran tie fut d*aiUenrs suppnmee pour le premier reseau, lorsque la loi du 11 juin, 
1B59, accorda une garantie particuUere au second reseau 
3 Decrets du 17 janvier, 19 fevrier, 20, 27 mars, 1852 
^ Lois du 11 jmn, 1859, et du 11 juin, 1863 
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ou garantit aux capitanx du second i^seau, lesqnels devaient 
^tre forums par des obligations, ini inteiet de 4 pom 100 et i’a- 
mortissement en cinquante ans 

C’est ainsi qu’5, la fm de Tannee 1860, la longueur totale 
des concessions definitives atteignait 21,050 kilom , et celle 
des lignes exploitees, 14,506 , la depense faite s'elevait a pr^s 
de 7 milliards ^ 

Les canaux, quoique reieguds au second plan, out etd ter- 
mines sur plusieurs points, entrepiis sui quelques aiities,^ et 
sont rentres, pour la plupart, dans le domaine de rEtat,^ qui 
s est enipiessd d’abaisser presque partout les dioits au niveau 
des frais d’entretien La navigation des rivieres a dte amd- 
lior^e ^ Les grandes I’outes, paialldles aux voies de fer, se 
trouvaient d^laiss&s , mais les routes ti ansversales, emportant 
ou apportant vo}ageuis et marchandises, que les trains re- 
cueillent ou sement sur leur route, s’animaient^ On a eix 
consequence ledouble de z^le dans I’application de la loi de 
1836 sur les cliemins vicinaux,® et une loi nouvelle a encom 
lagd les conseils g^n^raux h constiuire, aux inemes conditions, 
des chemins de fer, qui, a Texemple de ceux de PAlsace, for- 
meront un tioisieme rdseau’^ 

La tdldgraphie dlectnque, qui ^tait k ses ddbuts en 1851, 
a commence k envelopper de son r^seau la Prance, ala suite du 

1 On se rappelle qu’k la fin du r^gne de Louis-Pluhppe, la depense effectu^e 
dtait d’environ 1 milliard J, et le nombre de kilometres exploites de 18S0 

2 La France poss^dait 4,200 kilom de canaux en 1848, et, en 1806,4 600, 
de plus, 6,900 kil de rivieres navigables De grands travaux ont ete poursuivis 
Voir Evp de la sit de IFmp , 1867, Mon , p 450 et 451 

2 Decret du 3an\ier, 1852, et loi du 28 juillet, 1860 

^ Voii, entre autres, la loi du 14 juillet, 1861 

s De 1848 a 1866 exclusiveraent, Pfitat a depens^ pour routes, canaux, 
ponts, phares, etc , 627 millions 

6 Kelativement aux chemins de fer, routes, canaux, etc M P Boiteau 
Voir Fortune pubhqne et finances de la France, t I Le chemins vicmaux ont 
cofite en 186b, 120 millions, dont un tiers en prestations, en nature 

C’est en 1859 et 1860 que le conseil general du Bas-Khin, M Migneret 
etant pr^fet, classa les premiers chemins de ce genre — La loi rendue sur la 
matiere est clu 12 jmllet, 1865 Deux departements {Eure, Saone et Loire), inde- 
pendamment du Haut et du Bas-Bhin ont cleja entrepns des cliemins de ce 
genre 29 autres departements ont decide en pnncipe des creations du meme 
genre 
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decret du 6 ]anvier, 1852, elle couvre aujouid’liui TEurope,^ 
elle fait communiquer les deux mondes et transmet, en Fiance 
seulement, pr^s de trois inillions de depeches pour le compte 
des paiticuliers 2 La poste, doiit le service a re^u k diver&es 
reprises de notables ameliorations, tianspoitait trois fois plus 
de letties on d’lmpiimes, en 1865 qu’en 1847 de nombreuses 
conventions postales et des conventions monetaues out 
sign^es avec les pays voisins ^ Les regions lointaines de I’Asie 
et de rAm^nque ont 6t6 raises en relations i^guliSres avec 
nos ports par la Compagnie des messageries imp^iiales, qiu 
s’est habilement transfoim^e devant la concurrence des che- 
mins de fei, et par la Compagnie des paquebots transatlan- 
tiques dont, vingt ans aiipaiavant, un mimstre am ait ddjS< 
voulu doter la France ^ 

Les bommes, leurs pens^es et lems produits circulent au- 
jourd’hui en beaucoup plus grande nombre,® avec plus de 
rapiditd et a moms de frais cette mobility qiu a sensiblement 
modifie r^conomie de la vie privee, et qm modifie les rapports 
des nations, restera un des caiact^res distmctifs de la seconde 
nioiti4 du dixmeuviSme si&cle. 

Avec de pareilles conditions, le commerce est^iieur ne 
pouvait manquer de s’accroftre. En 1850, ^poque h laquelle 

1 Grace k la convention t^legraphiqne du 17 mai, 1865, “lereseau telegra- 
phiquedu continent europden est adjourd’hui, dans toutes ses parties sans excep- 
tion, soumis a des principes et h des regies umformes Exp de la &it de VEmp , 
1867 

2 2,367,991 depeches dans les 10 premiers mois de 1866, ce qiii suppose envi- 
ron 2,480,000 pour Tannee Au 1®^ dec , 1866, il y avait 2,091 bureaux teMgra- 
phiques Des lignes souterrames ont e'M etabliea dans quelques grandes villes 
et des fils d’un diamMre sup^rieur sur les principales hgnes pour prevenir les 
interruptions de service 

® En 1847, 216 millions , en 1805, 590 millions 

^ La convention monetaire du 23 dec , 1865, a dtabli une monnaie uniforme 
(mais cntiquable a certain egard) entre la France, la Belgique, la Suisse, I’ltalie, 
et commence k constituer ce que M de Parieu norame le Munzmtetn latin 

5 Plusieurs autres services ont ete ^tablis, Exp de la sit de VEmp , 1807 

® Le nombre des voyageurs des chemins de fer etait de 37 millions en 1867, 
de 84 millions en 1866 Dans cette derm ere annee, les 84 millions de voyageurs 
ont fait 3,361 millions de kilometres, et 34 milbons de tonnes ont fait 6,171 mil- 
lions de kil Le produit brut a ete de 184 millions de francs pour les voyageurs 
et de 314 millions pour les marclmndises Depuis 1855, le prix moyen kilom^- 
trique du transport de la tonne a baisse de 0 fr k 1,117. 
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il avait a peu pres retrouv^ le niveau de Tann^e la plus pros- 
p&re du regne de Louis-Phibppe, il ^tait de 2,555 millions. 
En 1861, il s’^levait h 7,329 millions, c’est-ardire qu’il a pies- 
qiie triple dans Tespace de quinze ans. 

Si Ton prend la moyenne de chacun des trois lustres qui 
composent cette p^riode, on constate, non-seulement im pro- 
gres, mais uiie piogiession constante, h n’envisager que les 
marchandises import^es on export^es an commerce special 
La moyenne de 1850-1854 est de 2,294 millions, celle de 
1856-1859, de 3,626 millions, et celle de 1800-1864, p^iiode 
pendant laquelle Tabaissement des tarifs fran^ais a provoqii4 
la concurrence dtrang&re, de 4,701 millions et le progres 
contmud ^ 

Il a plus rapide qu’aux deux dpoques pr^c^dentes de 
notre histoire contemporaine. Durant les qumze ann^es de 
la Restauration, notre commerce ext^rieur avait h peu pr5s 
double , duraiit les dix-sept ann^es dii r^gne de Louis-Phi- 
lippe, il avait fait un peu plus que doubler ^ 

Ce progiSs tient des causes g^ndrales et n’est pas un 
pinil^ge particulier h la France. Dans les ^tablissements 
de credit c’est elle qui a donn^ des exemples a une partie de 
TEurope, mais elle n’a fait que suivre h distance I’Angleterre , 
dans la construction des chemins de fer, elle avait devan- 
c^e par plusieurs Etats. Cependant aucune nation, la Bel- 
gique exceptde,^ n’a, depuis quinze ans, plus largement que 
la France, dtendu ses relations extdneures Pendant qu’elle 

1 Ces clnffres, il est vrai, sont ceux des valeiirs actuelles, c’est k-flire des pnx 
du marche, et, comme la valeur de I’argent a dimmu<5, ils ne repr(fsentent pas 
une quantity triple de marchandises L^ann^e 18B6, dont on ne connait encore 
que le commerce special, a produit 6,981 millions, I’annee 1866 produira environ 
6,860 millions (a produit 6,808 millions pour les 10 premiers mois ) ; le com- 
merce special de 1864 etait de 6,462 millions La navigation s’est accrue 
comme le reste, 12, 601,604 tonnes en 1864, 17,608,900 tonnes en 1866 La 
principale augmentation a ^te pour les ports de Marseille, du Havre, et de 
Bordeaux 

2 En 1816 (tr&s mauvaise ann^e d’ailleurs), 621 millions, en 1830, 1,211 mil- 
lions, en 1847, 2,437 millions 

8 Belgique, en 1886, 868 millions de francs, et, en 1847, 684 , en 1850, 618 
millions, et, en 1864, 2,432 millions , ce qui fait environ 600 fr par habitant 
En France, la proportion n’est pas tout k fait de 200 fr par habitant EUe est 
en Angleterre de 366 fr 
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en triplait le chiffie, la plupart des pays commer^ants, et 
lAngleterre eii paiticubei, doublaient seulemeiit le leur, il 
est ]uste de iioter toutefois que ce doublement, en Angletcrre, 
poitait son chiffie a 11 milliaids ^ 

II leste a due quclles lois out favoris^ cette extension du 
comineice et i 6 gissent aiqourd’hui le travail 

LES TRAITl^S DE COMMERCE 

Quelqnes 30 UIS apiSs la proclamation de TEmpire, le s^nav 
tus-consulte du 25 decembie 1852 mteipi^tait et ^tendait les 
pierogatives du souveiam en matiere de trait4s de commeiccj 
en declarant qu’ils auiaient ‘^foice de loi pour les modifica- 
tions de tarif qui y sont stipulees,” c’est-a-due que le Coips 
legislatif n’auiait plus le dioit de les ratifiei ou de les annuler 
pai son \ote Ce pouvoii, remis an chef de PEtat, pom ait, 
en dehois des consid^iations politiqucs, inquidtcr cei tains 
intergtb , le president du Sdnat, dans son rapport, s’appliqua 
A les rassurei en se pronon^ant centre les thrones de la libeitd 
commerciale. 

Cependant la rdcolte de 1863 fut mauvaise L’lmpoitation 
seule pouvait combler le deficit Le gouveinement, pour I’en- 
couiagei, ii’h^sita pas h abaisser toutes les barnSres de la 
douane, il d^ci^ta la suspension de T^chelle mobile, ^ Texemp- 
tion du droit de tonnage et de la suitaxe de pavilion pour les 
naviies charges de substances alimeii tabes, ^^Pabaissement du 
dioit sur les bestiaux^ Oe n’^taient que des mesuies tempo- 
raires , inais elles semblaient mdiquer uii esprit nouveau 

^ En 1854 (premiere annee ou la statistique ait donne les valeurs), 268 millions 
de livres sterling, et, en 1864, 435 millions (soit environ 10 milliards, 900 mil- 
lions) En 1830, une statistique anglaise {ion les Annales du commerce exteneui) 
donnait 120 millions il y aurait done eu a peu prhs doublement de 1830 k 1850 
Pays Bas, en 1832, 471 millions de francs, en 1860, 1,079, en 1864, 1,004 
Russie, en 1850, 192 millions de roubles , en 1863, 306 millions Etats-Unis, en 
1831, environ 184 millions de dollars, en 1851, 412 millions en 1860, 762 
millions 

2 Decret du 18 aofit, 1853 Cette rdforme etait alors demandde par le conseil 
municipal de Marseille et par le conseil ge'neral de THerault que presidait M 
Michel Chevalier 

® Dec du 8 aoOt, 1833 

* Ddc du 14 septembre, 1853 — Les droits sur boeufs et taureaux dtaient 
reduits de 60 fr a 3 fr 
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Dans les deux camps opposes on s’^miit M. Jean Dollfus 
entiepiit une campagne contie la prohibition des fils de coton 
Le d4bat fiit port4 successivement devanfc la Society mdus- 
tnelle de Mulhouse, devant le Gonseil snpeiieiii du commeice, 
et dans le cabinet de rEmpereiu M Dolltas attaqua, MM 
Feiay d’Essonne et Seilli^ie d^fenduent le svstdine piotecteur 
Le taut des cotons ne subit qu’une modification legdie,^ mais 
deja un d^ciet, plus sigmficatif, chaugeait les zones d’enti^e 
pour la houille et dimmuait, de moiti^ enMion, le dioit sur 
les fers ^ Deux ans apiSs, nouvelle reduction, et, comine cou' 
sequence, abaissement du dioit siu le fer-blanc, le hi de fei, la 
vieille fenaille, et les machines ^ L’aim^e 1855 ^tait maiqu^e, 
en outre, par le letranchement de pies de 200 articles sans 
importance, tels que les yeux d’^crevisse ou le giii de chene, 
qui allongeaient le tarif sans piofit pour le Tr^soi,^ et par 
une diminution impoitante du dioit sur les lames et les peaux 
biutes^ La tendance du gouvernement s'accusait avec plus 
de nettet^ 

L’Exposition universelle de Pans venait d’avoir lieu et Tin- 
dustiie fiangaise y a\ait biill^ au piemiei lang paimi les 
nations Dans le but d’epaigner aux exposauts 6tiangeis 1^ 
la couteuse necessite de remportei leurs pioduits, et peut-etre 
aussi de tenter une expdiience, le prince Napoleon, president 
de la Commission, avait fait decider que tons les ob]ets ex- 
poses, qu’ils fussent piohib^s ou non, pouiraient ^tre vendus 
et admis exceptionnellement en France en payant un droit de 
22 p 100 ^ Or, sur un total d’enviion 22 millions de nchesses 
strange res, qui avaient ^t4, pendant plusieuis mois, 4tal^es 
sous les yeux d’uii public si nombreux, 2 millions J seulement 
avaient tiouv^ des acheteurs frangais ^ Lhndustrie fran 9 aise 
n’^tait done pas aussi incapable de lutter contie la concur- 
lence du dehois que le proclamaient les paities int^ressfes 

1 Voir le decret du 28 ddeembre, 1851 

2 Dec du 22 novembre, 1853 — La diminution sur I’acier fondu 6tait merae 
beaueoup plus forte de 132 fr a 3 fr 

3 Dec du septembre, 1855 ^ Dec du 16 juiUet, 1855 

5 Dec du 17 janvier et du 10 deeembre, 1865 

s Dec du 6 avril, 1854 

1 Voir Jou7» des Econ f 2^ sQUQt t xi p 471 
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“ L’ observation qui m’a frapp^ tout d’abord/’ disait le prince 
Napol&n dans son lappoit, “c’est que de ces grands concouis 
jaillit une fois de plus la preuve que les soci^t^s model nes 
mai client veis la liberty ” Ddja le gouveinement, ddsueux de 
developper ^‘les relations Internationales qui prdpaient le 
piogr^s de la civilisatioiij” avait pi^sent^ au Coips legislatif 
un piojet levant toutes les piobibitions ” Pour la premieie 
fois peut-etie, il avait lencontr^ une resistance qui I’avait 
d’autant plus etonne qu’elle etait plus raie et qu’elle clieichait 
^ prendie son point d’appui, liois de Passembiee, dans I’agita- 
tion des villes manufactuiieies 11 retiia le projet, en annon- 
^ant qu^une nouvelle loi etait mise a rdtude, et que la levee 
des pioliibitions n’aurait lieu qu’a partir du juillet, 1861 
L’mdustiie frangaise, pi Avenue des intentions bien an et^es 
du gouveinement, ajoutait le Momteur, aura tout le temps 
n^cessaiie poui se pi Sparer k un nouveau regime commercial ^ 
Dm ant tiois ansj le silence se fit sur cette giave question ^ 
D’aillems veis la fin de 1857, uiie ciise teriible avait des ar- 
§onn4 la speculation et fait momentan^ment refluer en baisse le 
prix, sans cessemontant depuisl852, des demies, des matieres 
premidies, et, pai suite, des objets manufactures , la lepnse des 
travails avait suspendue en 1859 par la guerie d’ltalie 
Le commerce commeiigait a peme a retrouver son <^quilibre, 
lorsque, le 15 janvier 1860, le Moniteur publia la lettie que 
TEmpereur avait, quelques jouis auparavant, ^cute h son 
ministre des finances ^ C’^tait un vaste pi ogramme ^cono- 
mique dont le but dtait “ dbmpiimer un grand essor aux di^ 
verses blanches de la nchesse nationale,” et que son auteur 
resumait en ces termes — 

“ Suppression des droits sur la laine et les cotons ; 

“ Reduction successive sur les sucres et les caf4s ; 

Amelioration eneigiquement pouisuivie des voies de com- 
munication 

“ Reduction des droits sur les canaux, et, par suite, abaisse- 
ment general des frais de tiansport, 

1 Momieur du 17 octobre, 1866 
Cependant plusieurs ddurets importants fureut readus 
* Lettre du 6 3 aaviei, 1860 
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Pr^ts a Tagncultuie et a Tindustue ; 

Suppression des piohibitions , 

Traits de commerce a\ec les puissances dtrangeres 

“Par ces mesures,” ajoutait TEmpeieur, “ ragiiciilture 
trouveia rdcoulement de ses pioduits, Findustne, affianchie 
d’entiaves ext^iieuies, aid^e par le goiivernement, stimulde 
par la concuiuence, luttera avantageusemeut avec les pioduits 
dtiangeis, et notre commeice, au lieu de languir, preudra un 
nouvel essor’’ 

La pensde du gouvernement, sur ce point, se relevait tout 
entitle II ^tait impossible qu’issu du suffiage unnersel et 
d^gagd des liens qui avaient arretd ses prddecesseui s, il con- 
sentit d maintemr dans son intdgritd le syst^me piohibitif que 
les gouveinements pr^c^dents eux-mSmes n’avaient cree ou con- 
serve aussi iigoureus que par la necessite de compter avec de 
puissantes influences, mais il eut pu se faire qu’un autie son- 
veiaiii enibrass^t moms rdsolument un moms vaste ensemble 
Quoi qu'il eii soit, depuis le decret de Beilin, aiicun fait 
aussi considdiable iie s’dtait produit dans Thistoire de notre 
legislation douaiii6ie 

Deja ^taient arietfe les articles du plus impoitant traite de 
commerce que put signer la Fiance, de celui qui devait la her 
a sa rivale la plus redout^e Le heros de la ligue anglaibe, 
Ricbaid Cobden, et M Michel Chevalier, qui, depms 1852, 
faisait a chaque session du Conseil g^n^ral de TH^iault, voter 
un maiiifeste en favour de la libeitd commeiciale, en avaient 
eu les premiers la pens^e, et avaient trouv6 des disposi- 
tions favorables dans le ministeie anglais et a la cour 
des Tuileiies Au lendemaiu de la paix de Villafianca et h 
la veille du traitd de Turin, I’Empereui, d^sireux de serrer 
les noeuds pacifiqiies de la France et de I’Angleterre, approuva 
un projet qui lepondait aux besoms de sa politique ext^iieure 
comme a ses vues de r^formes 4conomiques, et dSs la fin de 
iiovembie, 1859, les ndgociations pi^liminaires, conduites avec 
le plus gland secret par M Rouhei, mmistie du commeice, et 
par les deux ^conomistes, dtaient termmdes. Ce fixt par la 
lettie du 5 ]anvier que la France apprit qu’elle eiitrait dans 
une nouvelle dre industiielle. Le 23 du memo mois, le ti’aite 
^tait sign^ 
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Les pioliibitions ^taient suppnm^es Les marchandises 
anglaises entreraient eu Fiance eu payant un droit advalo'}em, 
qin serait bientot conveiti en dioit sp^cifique, et qui n’exc^de- 
rait pas 30 pom 100 an debut, 25 pour 100 h paitir de Tann^e 
1864 La Giande-Bretagne, de son c6t^, admettait eu pleine 
fianchise iios pioduits, qui payaient encore poui la plupait un 
droit de 10 poui 100, et ne pr^levait plus qu’une taxe vanable 
de 1 a 2 sclieliings siir nos vins, et de 8 sohellmgs 5 pence sur 
nos eaux-de-vie ^ 

Le tiait^ du 23 janvier ^tait un type sur lequel on se propo- 
salt de refoimer toute notre legislation douani^re, et de r^gler 
les rappoirs commeiciaux de la Fiance avec ses voisins Des 
n^gociations fuient presque aussitot entann^es , elles ont 
amen^ la conclusion de plusieurs traitds, d’abord, avec la 
Belgique, 2 puis avec la Piusse et le Zollverem,® puis avec 
ritalie et la Suisse,^ enfiii, en 1865 et 1866, avec les Pays-Bas, 
les villes lian&datique^, le Mecklembouig, la Su^de, FEspagne, 
le Portugal, le P^iou, FAutriclie ^ 

Le Corps legislatif ne fut saisi de ces i ^formes qu’api^s le 
fait accompli^ Get usage des dioits conf^i^s au souverain 
par le s^natus-consulte du 25-30 ddcembie, 1852, eut le regiet- 
table effet de donuer a une transformation lib<5iale Fappaience 
d’un coup d’Btat commercial, et prSta aux partisans de la 
protection leur plus solide argument, Le gou^einement tint 
bon Bans les discussions successives qu’ont ameii^es les 
tiait^s, il s’est appliqud coiistammerit a dtablii des droits de 
plus en plus modules, afin de rendre toujouxs plus faciles les 
relations inteinationales," et quoique la politique ait rendu 

^ Le traite portait 8 sell 2 pence, raais le taux fat trouve insuffisant en 
Angleterre et porte h. 8 sch 6 p par un art addit du 20 fevner 

2 10 mai, 1861 

3 24 mars et 2 aodt, 1862, 10 mai, 1865 

^ 17 Janvier, 1864, et 30 juin, 1864 

® 7 jum, 1865, U mars, 1865, 9 juin, 1865, 4 et 30 juin, 18 juin, 1865, 11 juil- 
let, 1866, 2 dec, 11 dec, 1806 Voir M Boiteau, Les Tiaitis de commeice et 
Expo<ie de la sit de I* Empire [Mon de janv , 1866 et de fev 1867 ) 

® La discussion sur les modifications de tarif du traite du 23 janvier ne 
recommen<;a au Corps legislatif que le 28 avril 

“ Ainsi, par exemple, les moderations de droits portees dans le traite avec 
ritalie, ont ete, par decret du 20 janvier, 1864, appliquees ^ la Belgique et a 
TAngleterre 
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vaine din ant plusieurs amides la Convention avecle Zollverein, 
la Prance communique aujourd’hui avec toutes les nations 
limitiophes de son teiiitoue, sans rencontrei I’obstacle insur- 
montable de la piohibition, et sans avoii, dans la majoiite 
des cas, a payer autre chose qu’un simple droit de consomma- 
tiouj assez le^er en fait, et Idgitime en puncipe 

Ces traitds avaient fait dispaiaitie les prohibitions Le 
S3^steme piotecteur qu’elles dta^aient, et dans lequel de si 
larges brdches dtaient ouvertes, devait ndcessairement crou- 
ler II ne lestait au Corps legislatif qu’a ddblayei le tei- 
ram et a idtablir rharmonie dans les diverses paities do 
notre Code douanier, en votaiit les projets que lui pidsentait 
le gouvernement. . . . 
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XII. 

EECENT CHANGES IN TRANSPORTATION AND 
PRODUCTION. 

Prom Wells’ Recent Economic Changes, pp 27^65 

W HEN the histonan of the fiituie wiites the history of 
the nineteenth century he will doubtless assign to the 
peiiod embiaced by the life of the generation teimuiatmg in 
1885 a place of impoitance, consideied m its lelations to the 
mteiests of humanity, second to but veiy few, and peiliaps to 
none, of the many similar epochs of time m any of the centu- 
ries that ha\e preceded it, inasmuch as all economists who 
have specially studied this matter are substantially agieed that, 
within the peiiod named, man m general has attained to such 
a gieater contiol over the foices of Nature, and has so com- 
passed their use, that he has been able to do far more woik in 
a given time, produce far more product measuied by quantity 
in ratio to a given amount of labor, and reduce the effort nec- 
essary to insuie a comfortable subsistence in a far gieater 
measure than it was possible for him to accomplish in any 
previous generation. In the absence of sufficiently complete 
data, it IS not easy, and perhaps not possible, to estimate accu- 
lately, and specifically state the average saving in time and 
labor in the woild’s work of production and distiibution 
that has been thus achieved In a few departments of indus- 
trial effort the sa-ving in both of these factors has ceitamly 
amounted to seventy or eighty per cent , in not a few to moie 
than fifty per cent ^ Mr. Edward Atkinson, who has made 

^ According to the United States Bureau of Labor (report for 1886), the 
gam in the pouer of production in some of the leading industries of the United 
States “during the past fifteen or twenty years,’* as measured by tlie displace- 
ment of the muscular labor formerly employed to e:ffect a given result (i e. 
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this matter a special study, considers one thud as the nnni« 
mum average that can be accepted for the period abo\e speci- 
fied ^ Other author ities are inclined to assign a considerably 
higher average. The deductions of Mr William Povvlei, Fel- 
low of University College, London, are to the effect that the 
saving ot labor since 1850 in the production of any gi\eu arti- 
cle amounts to forty pei cent,^ and the British Ro3al Com- 
mission (minoiity leport, 1886) characterizes the amount of 
labor required to accomplish a given amount of production 
and transport at the present time as incompai ably less than 
was requisite forty years ago, and as being constantly 
reduced ’’ 

But be this as it may, out of such results as aie definitely 
known and accepted have come tremendous industrial and 
social disturbances, the extent and effect of which — and 
moie especially of the disturbances which have culminated, 

amount of product] has been as follows In the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, from fifty to seventy per cent, in the manufacture of shoes, 
eighty per cent, m the manufactuie of carnages, sixt> -five per cent, m tlie 
manufacture of machines and machinery, forty per cent, lu the silk-manufac- 
ture fifty per cent , and so on 

1 In a print cloth factory in Now England, in which the conditions of pro- 
duction were analyzed by Mr Atkinson, the product per hand was found by 
him to have advanced from i26,531 yards, representing 3,382 hours' work in 
1871, to 33,191 yards, representing 2,095 hours’ work, in 1884, — an increase of 
twenty-two per cent in product, and a decrease of twenty per cent in hours of 
labor Converted into cloth of their own product, the wages of the operatives 
in this same mill would have yielded them 6,205 jards in 1871, as compared 
with 9,737 yards m 1884, — an mcrease of 56^^ per cent During the same 
period of years the prices of beef, pork, flour, oats, butter, lard, cheese, and 
wool in the United States declined more than twenty-five per cent 

A like investigation by the same authority of an iron-furnace m Pennsyl- 
vania showed that, comparing the results of the five years from 1860 to 1864 
with the five years from 1875 to 1879, the product per hand advanced from 776 
tons to 1,210 tons , that the gross value of the product remained about the 
same, that the number of hands was reduced from seventy-six to seventy-one, 
and that consumers gained a benefit of reduction in price from §27 95 per ton 
to §19 08 

^ Wages have greatly increased, hut the cost of doing a given amount of 
work has greatly decreased, so that five men can now do the work which 
would have demanded the labor of eight men in 1850 If this be correct, the 
saving of labor is forty per cent in producing any given article — Appt eciation 
of Gold, William Eowler, Fellow of Univeisity College, London, 1886 
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as it Tv^eie, in later years — it is not easy to appreciate with- 
out the presentation and coiisideiation of cei tarn typical and 
specific examples To a selection of such examples, out of a 
laige number that aie available, attention is accoidingly next 
iiiMted 

Let us go back, in the first instance, to the year 1869, when 
an event occuiied which was piobably productive of inoie im- 
mediate and seuoiis economic changes — industiial, commer- 
cial, and financial — than any othei event of this centuiy, a 
peiiod of extensive war excepted. That was the opening of 
the Suez Canal Before that tune, and since the discovery by 
Vasco da Gama, in 1498, of the loute to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, all the trade of the Western hemispheres ivuth the 
Indies and the East toiled slowly and unceitainly around the 
Cape, at an expenditure in time of fiom six to eight months 
foi the round voyage The contingencies attendant upon such 
lengthened ^ oyages and seivicc, as the possible inteiiuption 
of commeice by war, or failiiie of crops in i emote countries, 
which could not easily be anticipated, lequiied that vast stoies 
of Indian and Chinese products should be always kept on hand 
at the one spot in Europe where the consumeis of such com- 
modities could speedily supply themselves with any aiticle they 
required; and that spot, by reason of geogiapliical position 
and commercial advantage, was England Out of this condi- 
tion of affairs came natuially a vast system of waiehousing 
in and distribution from England, and of Biitish banking and 
exchange Then came the opening of the canal What weie 
the lesults*^ The old transportation had been peifoimed by 
ships, mainly sailing-vessels, fitted to go round the Cape, and, 
as such ships were not adapted to the Suez Canal, an amount 
of tonnage, estimated by some authoi ities as high as two mil- 
lion tons, and representing an immense amount of wealth, 
was Tiitually destiojed.^ The voyage, m place of occupying 

1 “The canal may therefore be said to have given a death-blow to sailing- 
vessels, except for a few special purposes^* — From a paper by Charles Mag- 
mac, indorsed by the “ London Economist ” as a merchant of eminence and 
experience, entitled to speak with authority, read before the Indian Section of 
the London Society of Arts, February^ 1876 
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from six to eight months, has been so greatly reduced that 
steamers adapted to the canal now make the voyage from 
London to Calcutta, or vice vevBa^ m less than tlnrty days. 
The notable destiuction or great impairment in the value of 
ships consequent upon the consti action of the canal did not, 
furthermore, teimmate with its immediate opening and use , 
for improvements in maiine engines, diminishing the con- 
sumption of coal, and so enabling vessels to be not only sailed 
at less cost, but to carry also more caigo, \veie,in consequence 
of demand for quick and cheap seivice, so rapidly effected 
that the numerous and expensive steamer consti uctions of 
1870-73, being unable to compete with the consti uctions of 
tlie next two years, were nearly all displaced m 1876-76, 
and sold for half, or less than half, of their oiiginal cost. 
And within another decade these same improved steamers 
of 1875-76 have, in turn, been discarded and sold at small 
puces, as unfit for the service of lines having an established 
trade, and replaced with vessels fitted with the tiiple-expansion 
engines, and saving neaily fifty per cent in the consumption 
of fuel And now ^^quadruple-expansion” engines aie begin- 
ning to be introduced, and their tendency to supplant the 

tuple expansion” is ^^unmistakable” 

In all commeicial history, piobably no more striking illus- 
tration can be found of the economic principle that nothing 
marks more clearly the rate of mateiial progress than the 
rapidity with which that which is old and has been consideied 
wealth IS destroyed by the results of new inventions and 
discoveries ^ 

Again, with the reduction of the time of the voyage to the 
East by the Suez Canal to thirty days or less, and with tele- 
giaphic communication between India and China and the 
maikets of the Western world, permitting the dealers and 
consumers of the latter to adjust to a nicety their supplies 

1 In the last analysis it will appear that there is no such thing as fixed 
capital, there is nothing useful that is very old except the piecious metals, 
and all life consists in the conversion of forces The only capital which is of 
permanent value is immaterial, — the experience of generations and the devel- 
opment of science — Edward Atkinson 
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of commodities to varying demands, there was no longer any 
necessity of laying up gx^eat stores of Eastern commodities in 
Europe , and with the termination of this necessity, the India 
warehouse and distribution system of England, with all the 
labor and all the capital and banking incident to it, substan- 
tially passed away Europe, and to some extent the United 
States, ceased to go to England for its supplies. If Austria 
wants anything of Indian product, it slops en roiite^ by the 
Suez Canal, at Tueste; if Italy, at Venice or Genoa; if 
Eraiice, at Marseilles ; if Spam, at Cadiz How great has 
been the distuibance thus occasioned in British trade is shown 
by the following figures ' In 1871 the total exports of India 
were <£67,656,000, of which £30,787,000 went to the United 
Kingdom , but in 1885, on a total Indian export of £85,087,000, 
the United Kingdom received only £81,882,000. During the 
same time the relative loss on British expoits to India was 
less than a million and a half sterling. 

As a rule, also, stocks of Indian produce are now kept, not 
only in the countries, but at the very localities of their pro- 
duction, and are there drawn upon as they are wanted for im- 
mediate consumption, with a gieatly reduced employment of 
the former numerous and expensive intermediate agencies.^ 
Thus a Calcutta merchant or commission agent at any of the 
world’s great centres of commerce contracts through a clerk 
and the telegraph with a manufacturer in any country — it 
may be half round the globe removed — to sell him jute, cot- 
ton, hides, spices, cutcli, linseed, or other like Indian produce. 
An inevitable steamer is sure to be in an Eastern port, ready 

^ In illustration of this curious point, attention is asked to the following 
extract from a review of the trade of British India, for the jear 1886, from the 
Times,” of India, published at Bombay What the mercantile commu- 
nity” — i e , of Bombay ^ — “has suffered and is suffering from, is tlie very nar- 
row margin which now exists between the producer and consumer Twenty 
years ago the large importing houses held stocks, but nowadays nearly every- 
thing 13 sold to arrive, or bought m execution of native orders, and the bazaar 
dealers, instead of European importers, have become the holders of stocks 
The cable and canal have to answer for the transformation ; while the ease 
with which funds can be secured at home by individuals absolutely destitute 
of all knowledge of the trade, and minus the capital to work it, has resulted la 
the diminution of profits both to importers and to bazaar dealers.” 
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to sail upon short notice ; the merchandise wanted is bought 
by telegraph, hurried on boaid the ship, and the agent diaws 
for the price agreed upon, through some bank, with the ship- 
ping documents In four weeks, in the case of England, and 
a lesser time for countiies intermediate, the shipment arrives ; 
the manufacturer pays the bill, either with his own money or 
his banker’s , and, before another week is out, the cotton and 
the ]ute are going through the factoiy, the linseed has been 
converted into oil, and the hides in the tannery are being 
tiansfoimed into leather. 

Importations of East Indian pi’oduce are also no longer con- 
fined m England and other countries to a special class of 
merchants , and so generally has this former large and 
special department of trade been broken up and dispersed 
that extensive retail grocers m the larger cities of Europe and 
the United States are now reported as drawing their supplies 
direct fiom native dealeis in both China and India. 

Another cuiious and recent result of the Suez Canal con- 
stiuction, operating m a quarter and upon an industry that 
could not well have been anticipated, has been its effect on an 
impoitant department of Italian agncultuie, — namely, the 
culture of iice. This cereal has foi many years been a staple 
crop of Italy, and a leading article of Italian export, — the 
total export for the year 1881 having amounted to 83,598 
tons, or 167,196,000 pounds. Since the year 1878, however, 
rice grown m Burmah, and other parts of the far East, has 
been imported into Italy and other countries of Southern 
Euiope in such enormous and continually increasing quanti- 
ties, and at such rates, as to excite great apprehensions among 
the growers of Italian nee, and largely dimmish its exporta- 
tion, — the imports of Eastern rice into Italy alone having 
increased from 11,957 tons in 1878 to 58,095 tons in 1887 
For France, Italy, and other Mediterranean ports east, the 
importation of rice from Southern Asia (mainly from Burmah) 
was 152,147 tons m 1887, as compared with about 20,000 
tons in 1878. 

That the same causes are also exerting a like influence upon 
the marketing of the cereal crops of the United States is 
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shown by the circumstance that the freight rates on the trans- 
port of giain fiom Bombay to England, by way of the Suez 
Canal, declined fiom 32 5 cents per bushel in 1880, to 16.2 
cents m 1885 , and, to the extent of this decline, the ability of 
the Indian ryot to compete with the American giain-grower, 
in the maikets of Europe, was increased 

How gieat was the distuibance occasioned m the general 
prices of the commodities that make up Eastern commeice by 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and how quickly prices re- 
sponded to the intioduction of improvements m distribution, 
IS illustiated by the following expeiience The value of the 
total tiade of India with foreign countiies, exclusive of its 
coastmg-tiade, was estimated, at the time of the opening of 
tlie canal in 1869, at <£105,500,000 ($527,500,000) In 1874, 
however, the value was estimated at only £95,500,000, or at 
a reduction of ten per cent , and the inference might naturally 
have been that such a large reduction as ten millions steiling 
($50,000,000) in five yeais, with a concuiient increase m the 
woild’s population, could only indicate a reduction of quanti- 
ties But that such was not the case was shown by the fact 
that 250,000 tons more shipping (mainly steam, and theie- 
foie equivalent to at least 600,000 more tons of sail) was em- 
ployed m ti unsporting commodities between India and foreign 
countries m 1874 than in 1869; or, that while the value of 
the trade, through a reduction of prices had notably declined 
during tins period, the quantities entering into tiade had so 
greatlv inci eased during the same time that 250,000 tons 
more shipping weie lequired to convey it 

In short, the construction of the Suez Canal completely 
revolutionized one of the greatest departments of the world’s 
commerce and business ; absolutely destroying an immense 
amount of what had previously been wealth, and displacing or 
changing the employment of millions of capital and thousands 
of men , or, as the London “ Economist ’’ has expressed it, 
so altered and so twisted many of the existing modes and 
channels of business as to cieate mischief and confusion’’ to 
an extent sufficient to constitute one great general cause 
for a universal commercial and industrial depression and 
dxstiiibance. 
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The deductions from the most recent tonnage statistics of 
Gieat Biitam come piopeily next in ordei for considei ation. 
Duimg the ten years fioin 1870 to 1880, inclusive, the British 
mercantile mai me increased its moiement, in the mattei of 
foieign Bntiies and clearances alone, to the extent of 22,000,- 
000 tons, 01 , to put it moie simply, the Bntish mercantile 
marine exclusively engaged in foieign trade did so much more 
vmik within the peiiod named, and^et the numbei of men 
who weie employed in elfectmg this gieat movement had de- 
creased m 1880, as compaied with 1870, to the extent of about 
thiee thousand (2,990 exactly) TVhat did it The mtio- 
duction of steam-hoisting machines and gram-elevators upon 
the wharves and docks, and the employment of steam-power 
upon the vessels for steeimg, raising the sails and anchors, 
pumping, and discharging the cargo , or, in othei words, the 
ability, through the increased use of steam and improved ma- 
chinery, to cairy larger cargoes m a shorter time, with no 
inciease — or, rather, an actual deciease — of the numbei of 
men employed in sailing oi managing the vessels. 

Statistical investigations of a later date fuinish even more 
staking illustiations to the same effect fiom this industiial 
specialty Thus, foi 1870, the number of hands (exclusive of 
masteis) employed to every one thousand tons capacity, eu- 
teied or cleared of the British steam mercantile maiine, is 
lepoited to have been forty-seven, but in 1885 it was only 
27 7 , or seventy per cent more manual labor was lequiied in 
1870 than m 1885 to do the same work In sailmg-i essels 
the change, owing to a lesser degree of improvement m the 
details of na\igation, has been natuially smaller, but never- 
theless considerable, twenty-seven hands being required m 
1885 as against thirty-five in 1870 for the same tonnage en- 
teied or cleared ^ Another fact of interest is, that the recent 
mciease in the propoition of large vessels constructed has so 

1 The official statistics do not show in the British mercantile marine whether 
tlie economy of labor \\hich was effected prior to 1886 has continued to be pro- 
gjressive , inasmuch as the totals for 1886-88 include Lascars and Asiatics 
under Asiatic articles of agreement, allowing for this, however, the proportion 
of men employed to every one thousand tons of shipping was considerably 
smaller in the years 1886-87 than in 1884-85 

20 
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gieatlj inci eased the efficiency of shipping, and so cheapened 
the cost of sea-carnage, to the advantage of both pioduceis 
and consumeis, that much business that was before impossible 
has become quite possible, Of the total Bntish tonnage con- 
structed m 1870, only six per cent was of vessels in excess of 
two thousand tons huiden, hut in 1884 fully seventeen per 
cent was of vessels of that size, or laiger Meanwhile, the 
cost of new iron (oi steel) ships has been greatly i educed, 
from $90 per ton in 1872-74 to $65 m 1877, $57 in 1880, 
while in 1887 first-class fieiglitmg screw-steameis, constructed 
of steel, fitted with triple compound engines, with largely 
increased carrying capacity (in companson with former iron 
constiuctioii) and consequent earning power, and capable of 
being woiked at less expense, could have been furnished for 
$33 95 pel ton ^ 

i The following is a copy of a circular issued in October, 1887, by the rep- 
resentatn es ui New York of a well-known iron ship-builduig firm at Newcastle- 
on-Tyiie, England — 

‘ Inviting your attention to the inclosed particulars of two steel screw 
freight steameis building to our order, by the well-known builders, Messrs 

, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, v^^e beg to give you some additional details 

The contract price is £84,260 each, which is just about £6 17s (six pounds 
seventeen shillings sterling) a ton dead-weight capacity, and including all ex- 
penses up to time of delivery, will not exceed £7 a ton dead-weight, or at 
present rate of exchange, $33 95 American money 

“ Thus It will be seen that as regards the cost of these vessels, while of large 
carrying capacity and consequent earning powei, and fitted as they will be with 
engines of the newest type and with all modem appliances which liave been 
tried and found conducive to quick and economical working (while avoiding all 
innovations of an experimental character), the present price of not over £7 per 
ton, dead-weight capacity, as against £12 to £13 a few years ago, renders the 
difference in values relatively even greater than appears at first sight ” 

A brief examination of what is embraced in the construction of these vessels 
IS not a little interesting and instructive, especiallj to those who recall what 
was deemed but a comparatively few years ago the very best conditions for 
ocean steam navigation Triple expansion engines — three ejlmders — of the 
latest and most approved type Horse-power, 1,700 Propeller shilting blades 
and spare set, each part of engines interchangeable Two double-ended steel 
boilers, in the corrugated furnaces, to work at one hundred and fifty pounds 
pressure Pour steam winches of most approved pattern and large powei 
Steam steering-gear forward, and powerful hand-gear aft Patent stockless 
anchors, working direct into hawser pipes, effecting great saving in time, labor, 
and gear Water-ballast in double bottom Lighthouses on forecastle Becks 
of steel throughout , height, seven feet, nine inches, being the suitable height 
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Piior to about the year 1875 ocean steamships liad not been 
foimidable as fi eight-earners The maiiiie engine \vas too 
(heavy, occupied too much space, consumed too much coal 
For transportation of passengeis, and of freight having large 
value in small space, they weie satisfactoiy , but foi peiform- 
mg a general carrjing-tiade of the hea\y and bulky ai tides 
of commcice they were not satisfactoiy A steamer of the 
old kind, capable of carr}ing thiee thousand tons, might sail 
on a voyage so long that she would be compelled to carry 
twenty-two bundled tons of coal, leaving room foi only eight 
bundled tons of freight, wheieas, at the piesent time, a 
steamer with the compound engines and all other modern 
improvements can make the same voyage and piactically 
reverse the figures, — that is, carry twenty-two hundred tons 
of freight with a consumption of only eight hundred tons of 
coal The result of the construction and use of compound 
engines m economizing coal has been illustrated by Sir Lyon 
Playfair by the statement that “ a small cake of coal, which 
would pass thiough a img the size of a shilling when burned 
in the compound engine of a modem steamboat would diive a 
ton of food and its piopoition of the ship two miles on its way 
from a foreign poit” Another calculator, sa} s the London 
Engineer,” has computed tliat half a sheet of note-paper will 
develop sufficient power, when burned in connection with the 
triple-expansion engine, to carry a ton a mile m an Atlantic 
steamer How, under such circumstances, the charge for sea- 
freights on articles of comparatively high value has been re- 
duced, IS shown by the fact that the ocean transport of fresh 
meats from New Yoik to Liverpool does not exceed one cent 
) per pound ; and including commissions, insurance, and 
all othei items of charge, does not exceed two cents (ItZ ) per 

for passengers, horses and cattle Ventilation of holds specially provided 
through automatic exhaustion by means of the funnel Hatches of large 
dimensions capable of taking m looomotnes or other large pieces of machinery 
Six steel bulkheads, with longitudinal bulkheads throughout holds and between 
decks Coal consumption twenty two tons per day Coal bunkers sufficient 
for forty da3’s’ steaming, outfit in sails, steel hawsers, oil and water tanks, load- 
ing and dibcharging gear, cutlery, plate, china, and glass, and optician’s stores — 
all of the best makers and full supply 
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pound Boxed meats have also been earned from Chicago to 
London as a legular business for fifty cents pei 100 pounds 
In 1860 6cZ (twelve cents) pei bushel was about the lowest 
rate chaiged fo] any length of tune foi the tianspoitation of 
bulk giain fioniNew Yoik to Liveipool, and foi a pait of that 
yeai the late lan up as high at loid (twenty-se^ eu cents) per 
bushel But foi the year 1886 the aveiagc late for the same 
sei vice was 2\d (five cents) pei bushel , while in Apiil, 1888, 
the late on giaiii from New Yoik to Liveipool by steam de- 
clined to as low a figure as per bushel of sixty pounds ; 
Id to Antweip, and \d to Glasgow, It seems almost need- 
less to add that these rates were much below the actual cost 
of carriage In like manner, the cost of the ocean transpor- 
tation of tea from China and Japan, or sugai fioin Cuba, 
01 coffee fiom Brazil, has been gieatly reduced by the same 
causes 

The above are examples onalaige scale of the distuibmg 
influence of the lecent application of steam to mantime in- 
dustues The following is an example drawn fiom compara- 
tively one of the smallest of the woild’s mdiistiies, piosecuted 
in one of the most out-of-the-way places The seal-fisheiy is a 
most important industrial occupation and soiiice of subsis- 
tence to the poor and scant population of Newfoundland 
Originally it was prosecuted in small sailing-vessels, and up- 
ward of a hundred of such ciaft, employing a laige number of 
men, annually left the poit of St John’s for the seal-hunt 
Now few or no sailing-vessels engage m the business , steam- 
ers have been substituted, and the same numbei of seals are 
taken with half the number of men that were formerly needed 
The consequence is, a diminished oppoitiinity for a population 
of few resouices, and to obtain a berth for the ice,” as it is 
termed, is considered as a favor 

Is it, therefore, to be wmndered at that the sailing-vessel is 
fast disappearing from the ocean ; ^ that good authorities esti- 

1 The statistics of the world’s shipping show that in 1885 there were 26,766 
sailing vessels of 11,216,618 tons, in 1886 there were 25,155, of 10,411,807 tons, 
and m 1887 there were 28,310, of 9,820,492 The decrease in two years was 
therefore, 1,396,123, or 12 4 per cent 
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^ mated m 1886 that the tonnage then afloat was about twenty- 
five per cent in excess of all that was needed to do the then " 
caiiying trade of the world, and tliat ship-owners e^eij where 
were unanimously of the opinion that the depression ot indus- 
try was universal ’ 

[Duimg the year 1888, fiom causes that must be regarded as 
exceptional (and vhich uill be heieaftei noticed), an mci eased 
demand foi shipping accommodation suddenly spiang up, and 
which, not being leadily siijiplied, ^vas followed by an almost con- 
tinued advance in height lates, until in many diiections — i e , 
in the Eussian gram and Eastern tiade — the use was equal to one 
hundred per cent advance upon the rates current in 1887 and the 
early months of 1888 This condition of affairs in turn gave a 
great impulse to ship-building, especially in Great Britain, where 
the constiuction for 1888 amounted to 903,687 tons, as against 
637,000 in 1887, an extent of annual increase that, except m two 
instances, has never been exceeded The additional tonnage thus 
supplied plowing in excess of the woild’s demand, the advance in 
freights in 1888 w’as in a great measuie lost in the first six months 
of 1889 ] 

Gi eat, however, as has been the revolution in respect to 
economy and efficiency m the caiiying-tiade upon the ocean, 
the revolution in the caiiymg-trade upon land duiing the same 
period has been even greater and more remarkable Taking 
the American lailroads in general as representative of the rail- 
road system of the wmrH, the average charge for moving one 
ton of freight per mile has been reduced fiom about 2 6 cents 
in 1869 to 1 06 m 1887 ; or, taking the lesults on one of the 
standaid roads of the United States (the New York Central), 
fiom 1 95 ill 1869 to 0 68 in 1885 ^ To grasp fully the mean- 
ing and significance of these figures, their method of presen- 
tation may be valued by saying that two thousand pounds of 
coal, iron, w^heat, cotton, or other commodities, can now be 

^ On certain of the railroads of the United States an even lower a\ erage 
rate of freight has been reported Thus, for the year 1886 the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad reported 0 56 cent as their average rate per ton per mile for that 
year, and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad 0 55 cent for like 
service 
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cai Tied on the best managed railways for a distance of one 
mile for a sum so small that outside of China it would be 
difficult to find a com of equivalent value to give to a boy as a 
leward for cairying an ounce package across a stieet, even if 
a man oi boy could be found in Europe or the United States 
V illing to give 01 accept so small a compensation for such a 
sei nee. 

The following ingenious method of illustrating the same re- 
sults has been also suggested The number of miles of rail- 
road m operation m various parts of the world in 1885 was 
probably about 300,000 ^ Eeckoning their capacity foi tians- 
portation at a late not greater than the results actually 
achieved in that same year in the United States, it would 
appeal that the aggregate lailioad sjstem of the woild could 
easily have peiformed woik m 1885 equivalent to tianspoiting 
120,000,000,000 tons one mile But if it is next considered 
that it IS a fan day’s woik for an ordinary hoi se to haul a 
ton 6 7 miles, year in and year out, it fuither appears that the 
railways have added to the power of the human race, foi the 
satisfaction of its desiies by the cheapening of products, a 
force somewhat greater than that of a horse working twelve 
days yearly for every inhabitant of the globe ” 

In the year 1887 the ireight-tiansportation by the railroads 
of the United States (according to Poor’s Manual ”) was 
equivalent to 60,061,069,996 tons cairied one mile , while the 
population for that year was somewhat in excess of 60,000,000. 
The railioad freight service of the United States for 1887 was 
therefore equivalent to carrying a thousand tons one mile for 
every person, or every ton a thousand miles The aveiage 
cost of this service was about $10 per annum for every peison 
But if it had been entiiely performed by horse-power, even 
under the most favorable of old-time conditions, its cost vould 
have been about $200 to each inhabitant, winch in turn would 
represent an expenditure greater than the entire value of the 
then annual product of the country , or, in other words, all 

i The world's railway mileage for January, 1889, was probably in excess of 
370,000 miles At the same date the telegraph system of the world comprised 
at least 1,000,000 miles of length of line. 
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that the people of the United States eained in 1887 would not 
pay the cost of transportation alone of the amount of such 
sei vice rendered in that yeai, had it been performed b) hoise- 
power exclusively ^ 

Less than half a century ago, the railroad was practically 
unknown.^ It is, therefore within that slioit penod that this 
enormous power has been placed at the disposal of every in- 
habitant of the globe foi the cheapening of ti ansportation to 
him of the products of other people and countries, and for 
enabling him to market oi exchange to bettei ad\antage the 
lesults of his own labor or services As the extension of 
the railway system has, however, not been equal in all paits 
of the world — less than thirty thousand miles existing, at 
the close of 1887, in Asia, Africa, and Australia combined — 
its accruing benefits have not, of course, been equal And 
while all the inhabitants of the globe have undoubtedly been 
profited in a degree, by far the greater part of the enormous 
additions that have been made to the w^oild’s working force 
thiough the lailroad since 1840, have accrued to the benefit 
of the people of the United States, and of Europe, — exclusive 
of Russia, Turkey, and the foimei Turkish piovinces of south- 
eastern Euiope, — a number not much exceeding two hundred 
millions, or not a quartei part of the entiie population of the 
globe The result of this economic change has therefore 
been to broaden and deepen rather than dimmish the line 
of sepal ation between the civilized and the semi-civilized and 
barbarous nations. 

Now, while a multiplicity of inventions and of experiences 
have contributed to the attainment of such results under this 
lailroad system of transportation, the discovery of a method 

1 One further interesting corollary of this exhibit is that the average return, 
in the form of interest and di\ idends, on the enormous amount of capital which 
has been actually expended in order that the present railway serMce m the 
United States ma\ be pei formed, cannot he estimated as in excess of four per 
cent per annum as a maximum 

2 As late as 1840 there were in operation only about 2,860 miles of railway 
in America, and 2,130 in Europe, or a total of 4,900 miles Eor practical pur- 
poses, it may therefore be said that the world’s raih\ ay system did not then 
exist, while its organization and correspondence for doing fuU and efficient 
work must be referred to a much later period 
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of making steel cliecqy Tras the one thing which was absolutely 
essential to make them finally possible ; inasmiicli as the cost 
of fiequently leplacing i-ails of iron would have entailed such 
a buiden of expenditure as to have rendered the piesent 
cheapness of lailway tianspoitation utteily unattainable 
Note, tlierefoie, how rapidly impiovements in processes have 
followed the discovery of Bessemer, until, on the score of lel- 
ati\e first cost alone, it has become economical to substitute 
steel for non in railioad construction In 1878 Bessemer 
steel in England, wheie its piice has not been enhanced by 
protective duties, commanded 880 per ton , in 1886 it was 
profitably manufactuied and sold in the same countiy foi less 
than 820 per ton ’ ^ Within the same time the annual pro- 
ducing capacity of a Bessemei converter has been inci cased 
fouifold, with no increase but lather a diminution of the in- 
volved laboi ; and, by the Gilchnst-Thomas process, four men 
can now make a given pioduct of steel in the same time and 
with less cost of mateiial than it took ten men ten years ago 
to accomplish A ton of steel rails can now also be made 
with five thousand pounds of coal, as compared with ten 
thousand pounds m 1868. 

‘^The importance of the Bessemer invention of steel can be best 
understood by looking at the world’s pioduction of that metal in 
1887 The production of Bessemer steel m the eight chief non 
and steel producing countries of the world amounted in that yeai 
to 7,269,767 tons, as compared with 6,034,115 tons in 1886, show- 
ing an increase of 1,260,094 tons, oi twenty pei cent The sav- 
ing effected by railway companies by the use of Bessemei metal 
and the additional security gained theiehy is shown by the fact 
that a locomotive on the Great Northern Eailway has accom- 

1 The average pnce of iron rails in Great Britain for the year 1883 was £6 
per ton » steel rails in the same market sold in 1866 for £4: 5s per ton , and in 
1887 sales of steel rails were made in Belgium for £3 IGs (fl8 75) per ton, de- 
liverahle at the works The average price of steel rails m Pennsylvania (US) 
at the works, for 1886, with a tariff on imports of ^17 per ton, was 834^ per 
ton Since the beginning of 1883 the manufacture of iron rails in the United 
States has been almost entirely discontinued, and during the years from 1883 
to 1888 there \vere virtually no market quotations for them The last recorded 
average price for iron rails was '$45 J per ton m 1882 
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plislied, witli a moderate tiain-load of passengei coaclies, a statute 
mile m fifty seconds, or at the late of seventy-two miles j)er hour, 
and makes a consideiahle continuous lun at a speed of one mile per 
minute, — -a late of lailway travelling almost be;)ond the di earns or 
anticipations of the lenowned George Stephenson The use of 
steel in place of non in ship-constiuction may be said to date from 
1878, and the lapidity with which the foimer has replaced the lat- 
ter metal is very lemaikable Thus, in 1878 the percentage ot 
steel used in the construction of steamships in Great Biitain was 
only 1 09 but in 1887 the peicentage of iron used in pioportion to 
steel v\as only 0 93, or, in other words, m 1878 theie was ninety 
times as much iron as steel used for steameis, hut in 1887 there 
was more than eight times the quantity of steel nsed as compaied 
wnth iron for the same puipose, and, as regards sailing-ships, the 
quantity of steel used in 1887 amounted to piacticallj^ one half 
that of iron — Address of the President (Mr Adamson) of the 
British Iron and Steel Association^ Alay^ 1888 

The application and use of steam alone up to date (1889) 
has accordingly more than trebled man’s woikmg powei, and 
by enabling him to economize his physical strength has given 
him gi eater leisuie, comfort, and abundance, and also gi eater 
oppoitunity for that mental training winch is essential to a 
higher development And yet it is certain that four fifths of 
the steam-engines now working in the woiicl have been con- 
structed during the last quarter of a century, or since 1865 

One of the most momentous and what may be called human- 
itarian results of tlie recent great extension and cheapening 
of the world’s railway system and service is that there is 
now no longer any occasion for the people of any country 
indulging m either excessive hopes or feais as to the results 
of any paiticular harvest; inasmuch as the failure of crops 
in any one country is no longer, as it was, no later than 
twenty years ago, identical with high prices of grain; the 
prices of cereals being at present legulated, not within any 
paiticular country, but by the combined production and con- 
sumption of all countnes made mutually accessible by rail- 
roads and steamships As a matter of fact, indeed, the 
gi'anaiies for no small portion of the surplus stock of the 
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wolld’s cereals are at the present time ships and railroad- 
cars m the process of movement to the points of greatest 
demand for consumption Hence it is that, since 1870, years 
of locally bad crops in Em ope have generally witnessed con- 
sidei ably lower puces than years when the local ciops weie 
good, and there was a local surplus foi export ^ 

In shoit, one maiked effect of the present railroad and 
steamship system of transportation has been to compel a uni- 
formity of prices for all commodities that are essential to life, 
and to put an end foiever to what, less than half a century 
ago, was a constant feature of Euiopean commeicial experi- 
ence, namely, the existence of local markets, with widely 
divergent prices for such commodities 

How much of misery and staivation a locally deficient har- 
vest entailed undei the old system upon the poorer classes, 
through the absence of opportunity of supplying the deficiency 
thiough impoitations fiom othei countiies and even fiom 
contiguous districts, is shown by the ciicumstance that in the 
English Parliamentaiy debates upon the corn laws^ about the 
year 1840, it was estimated upon data furnished by Mr Tooke, 
in his History of Prices,’’ that a deficiency of one-sixth in 
the English harvest lesulted in a rise of at least one bundled 
per cent in the price of gram, and another estimate by 

1 A century ago every nation of Europe raised in ordinary years enough 
gram to supply the needs of its own population, and the circulation of food 
from country to country, and from proMnce to proMnce, was restricted and 
even generally prohibited After the middle of the eighteenth century there 
were indications that the domestic growth of wheat in England was falling 
below the consumption of the people , but this unpleasant fact was studiously 
concealed — by the enormously expensive corn laws, which on the one hand 
artificially stimulated agriculture and kept poor lands m cultivation, and, on 
the other, restricted through high prices the consumption of bread — and was 
not openly recognized for nearly half a century later Subsequently the other 
nations of Europe, with the exception of Russia and Austria-Hungary, have 
experienced the same alteration in their food-pioducing capacity — in part due 
to natural influences, and m part to artificial factors — which have turned the 
attention of the people away from the cultivation of cereals into employments 
that promised to be more profitable, and they have found it cheaper to import 
food than to grow it themselves So that there are now no countries in Europe ‘ 
save the two above mentioned that have a surplus product of wheat available 
for export 
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Dayenant and King, for the close of the seventeenth century, 
corioborates this apparently excessive statement The esti- 
mate of these latter authorities was as follows — 


For a deficit 
eq,iial to — 

1-10 . 

2-10 . 

3- 10 . 

4- 10 . 

5- 10 . 


There will he a 
rise m price of — 

. 3-10 

. 8-10 
. 10-10 
. 28-10 
. 45-10 


As late as 1817 the difference in France between the highest 
and the lowest prices of giain in diffeient parts of the country 
was 45 francs per liectolitie. In 1847 the average diffeience 
was 26 francs. Since 1870 the greatest diffeience at any 
time has not been m excess of 3 55 fiancs The following 
table, given on Geiman authority, and representing thepiice 
(in silver gulden per hectolitre) of giain for various pe- 
riods, exhibits a like piogiess of price equalization between 
nations — 


Period 

England 

France 

Belgiam 

Prussia 

1821 ’30 

10 25 

7 35 

644 

5 65 

1831-’40 

960 

7 61 

7 31 

5 27 

1841-’50 

9 15 

7 89 

7 90 

6 41 

1851-^bO ! 

9 40 

7 84 

9 65 

8 07 

1861-’70 

8 80 

8 59 

924 

7 79 


For grain henceforth, therefore, the railroad and the steam- 
ship have decided that there shall be but one market — the 
woild , and that the margin for speculation in this commodity, 
so essential to the well-being of humanity, shall he restricted 
to very narrow limits ; the speculator for a rise in whe^t in 
any one countiy finding himself practically in competition 
with all wheat-producing countries the moment he undertakes 
to advance prices , while abnormal values in one country or 
market, or excessive reserves at one centre or another, are 
ceitain to be speedily neutralized and controlled by the 
influence of all countries and markets. 
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The movement and prices of Tvheat for the year 1888 fur- 
nish a most lemaikable illustiatioii and confiimatioii of the 
above statements, and also (as Sii James Caiid has pointed 
out) “ of the smoothness (at the present time) of the opera- 
tions of tiade under natuial conditions” Diuing the eleven 
months of 1888, ending Novembei 30th, Gieat Biitam im- 
pel ted a little moie than sixty-seven million hundred- weight 
of wheat and flour In the conesponding eleven months of 
1887 the foreign supply was piactically the same Theie 
was, howev er, a very great change m the souices of supply. 
Thus, m 1887, North and South America fulnlshed/^>r^y-9^^9^c 
million hundied-weight out of the sixty ^Beven million hundied- 
weight that Great Biitain required, but iii 1888 the haiv^ests 
of America were comparatively meagie, and supplied Great 
Biitaiu with but twenty-nine million hundied-weight, leaving 
a deficiency of twenty millions to be obtained flora other 
sources Eastern Euiope, and especially Russia, which were 
favoied duimg the year 1888 with splendid weatlier and enoi- 
mous crops, were able to piomptly make good the missing 
twenty millions; but the maiket changes and vicissitudes of 
trade consequent on such an extensive transfer of the British 
supplies of wheat were something extiaoidmary. Twenty 
years ago, had Russia in any one } ear harvested a surplus of 
wheat as large as she did in 1888, such suiplus, through an 
mabihty to cheaply and promptly move it to a market, would 
have been not o;ily of little monetary value to the producer, 
hut would probably by its unsalable presence m the countiy 
have consideiably lowered the market price of so much of the 
crop as was required for home consumption Under existing 
conditions, however, great gam acciued to the Russian farmer 
and to all the inteiests and nationalities employed lu the 
movements of his product A demand for shipping for this 
special trade, which could not at once be fully supplied, also 
occasioned a quick advance in ocean freights in all quaiteis 
of the globe, in some instances to the extent of one bundled 
per cent, and concurrently a revival of the industry of ship- 
building On the other hand, this transfer of the wheat- 
supply of Great Britam represented an immense change m 
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the carry in g'trade and business of the United States , while 
the Ameiican speculatoi, lecognizing the local deficiency of 
the wheat-ciop for 1888, and assuming that the Ameiicaii 
supply of this ceieal was the piime factor in determining its 
Euiopean pi ice, laigely advanced puces (the ayerage price of 
No 2 led winter wheat in New York foi the six months 
ending December, 1888, ha\ing been $1 01 per bushel, as com- 
pared with 84 2 cents for the coiiespondmg peiiod of 1887) 
But 111 this they were disappointed The Euiopean puces did 
not mateiially advance U a consequence, yhile the 

American public suffered, “the Biitish consumer was enabled 
to eat his loaf at the same price or a less price than he did in 
the previous } ear.” And if the consumer was not a student 
of statistics, he would not have been in the least conscious 
that it was Russian rather than American giain from which 
his bread was manufactuied In short, under the sistem of 
commercial fieedom which Gieat Biitam has established, all 
the f aiming interests on the earth giowwith an eje to the 
possible advent of the Butish people as customeis, while 
the latter, on then pait, have so provided themselves with the 
best equipment foi annihilating time and distance, that it is a 
matter of indiffeience to them whether the wheat- fields which 
for the time being shall have their piefeience are located in 
India, Russia, Dakota, South Ameiica, or Australia 

The changes effected by the cheapened means of transpor- 
tation have moreover been equalled^ if not surpassed, by those 
wi ought through the lessened cost and increased amount of 
production The world’s total product of pig-iron increased 
slowly and legulaily fiom 1870 to 1879, at the rate of about 
21 per cent pei annum, but after 1879 production increased 
enoimously, until m 1883 the advance among all nations was 
82 2 per cent in excess of the make of 1870, the increase in 
the product of the United Kingdom being 43 per cent, and 
that of other countries 139 1 per cent {Testimony of Sir Lotv- 
tliian Bell^ British Commission^ 1856). Such an increase 

1 English wheat sold December 25, 1888, at £1 11s Sd' a quarter, against 
£1 11s 2c? , or 2J cents a bushel more than at the corresponding date in 1887, 
and Is 10c? less than in December, 1886 
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(after 1879), justified perhaps at the moment, was far in 
excess of the latio of mciease m the world’s population, and 
for a term of yeais gieatly dispi oportionate to any increase in 
the woild’s consumption, and finally lesulted as has been 
befoie sho^sn (see Wells, Chaptei I), m an extieme depres- 
sion of the business, and a lemaikable fall of prices 

By reason largely of the cheapening of iron and steel, the 
cost of building lailioads has also in recent yeais been greatly 
reduced. In 1870-Tl, one of the leading railioads of the 
Noithwestein United States built 126 miles, which with some 
tunnelling, was bonded for about ®40,000 per mile The same 
road could now (1889) be constructed, with the payment of 
highei wages to laboieis of all classes, foi about $20,000 per 
mile 

The power to excavate earth, or to excavate and blast rock, 
is fiom five to ten times as great as it was when operations 
for the constiuction of the Suez Canal were commenced, m 
1859-60. The machinery sent to the Isthmus of Panama, 
for the excavation of the canal at that point was computed 
by engineers as capable of performing the labor of half a 
million of men 

The displacement of muscular labor in some of the cotton 
mills of the United States, within the last ten years, by im- 
proved machinery, has been from thirty-three to fifty per cent, 
and the aveiage woik of one operative, woikmg one year, in 
the best mills of the United States, will now, according to 
Ml Atkinson, supply the annual wants of 1,600 fully clothed 
Chinese, or 3,000 partially clothed East Indians In 1840 
an operative in the cotton-mills of Rhode Island, woiking 
thirteen to fourteen hours a day, turned off 9,600 yards of 
standard sheeting in a year, in 1886 the operative m the 
same mill made about 80,000 yards, working ten houis a day. 
In 1840 the wages were $176 a year ; in 1886 the wages were 
$285 a rear 

The United States census returns for 1880 report a very 
large increase in the amount of coal and copper produced 
during the ten previous years in this country, with a very 
large comparative diminution in the number of hands em- 
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ployed in these two great mining industries , in anthracite 
coal the increase in the number of hands employed ha\mg 
been 33 2 per cent, as compaied with an increase of pioduct 
of 82 7, while m the case of copper the ratios weie 15 8 and 
70 8, respectively. For such lesults, the use of cheapei and 
moie poweiful blasting agents (dynamite), and of the steam- 
dull, furnish an explanation And, in the way of fuither 
illustration, it may be stated that a car-load of coal, in the 
principal mining distiicts of the United States, can now 
(1889) be mined, hoisted, screened, cleaned, and loaded in 
one-half the time that it required ten yeais pieviously. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of Labor for 
1886 famishes the folio wmg additional illustiations — 

the manufacture of agricultural implements, specific evi- 
dence IS submitted, showing that six hundred men now do the 
woik that, fifteen or twenty years ago, would have requiied 2,145 
men, — a displacement of 1,545 

“The manufacture of boots and shoes offeis some very wonder- 
ful facts in this connection In one large and long-established 
manufactory the piopiietors testify that it would lequire five hun- 
dred peisons, woiking by hand piocesses, to make as many women’s 
boots and shoes as a bundled per^^ons now^ make with the aid of 
machinery, — a displacement of eighty ])ei cent 

“Another firm, engaged in the manufacture of childien’s shoes, 
states that the introduction of new machinery within the past 
thiity years has displaced about six times the amount of hand- 
labor required, and that the cost of the pioduct has been reduced 
one half 

“On another grade of goods, the facts collected by the agents 
of tlie bureau show that one man can now do the work which 
tw^enty years ago lequired ten men 

“In the maniifactuie of flour there has been a displacement of 
nearly xluee fouiths of the manual labor necessary to pioduce the 
same product In the manufactuie of fuinitnre, from one half to 
three fourths only of the old number of peisons is now required 
In the manufactuie of wall-paper, the best evidence puts the dis- 
placement in the proportion of one hundred to one In the manu- 
factuie of metals and metallic goods, long-established firms testify 
that machinery has decreased manual labor 33 J per cent 
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In 1845 the boot and shoe makers of Massachusetts made 
an aveiage production^ under the then existing conditions of 
manufactuimg, of 1 52 pairs of boots for each woiking day 
In 1885 each employe in the State made on an average 4 2 
pans daily, while at the present tune m Lynn and Ha\eihill 
the dail} average of each person is seven pans per day, 
‘‘showing an increase m the power of pioduction in foity 
years of four hundred pei cent ” ^ . 

But in lespect to no other one aiticle has change in the 
conditions of production and distnbution been pioductive of 
such momentous consequences as in the case of wheat On 
the great wheaLfields of the State of Dakota, wheie machinery 
IS applied to agricultuie to such an extent that the require- 
ment for manual laboi has been reduced to a minimum, the 
annual product of one man’s labor, working to the best advan- 
tage, is understood to be now equivalent to the production of 
5,500 bushels of wheat In the great mills of Minnesota, the 
laboi of another one man for a year, under similai conditions 
as regaids machinery, is in like manner equivalent to the 
conversion of this unit of 5,500 bushels of wheat into a thou- 
sand ban els of floui, leaving 500 bushels for seed-purposes, 
and, although the conditions for anal} sis of the next step m 
the waj of results aie moie difficult, it is leasonably ceitam 
that the year’s labor of one and a half men moie — or, at 
the most, two men — employed in lailroad tianspoitatioii, is 
equivalent to putting this thousand bairels of flour on a dock 
in New Yoik ready foi expoitation, where the addition of a 
fi action of a cent a pound to the pi ice will fuithei transport 
and deliver it at almost any port of Europe ^ 

^ Address by Mr P W, Norcross, November, 1888, before the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club 

2 When the wheat reaches New York city, and comes into the possession 
of a great baker, who has established the manufacture of bread on a large 
scale, and who sells the best of bread to the working people of New York at 
the lowest possible price, we find that one thousand barrels of flour can be con- 
verted into bread and sold over the counter by the work of tliree persons for 
one year Let us add to tlie six and a half men already named the work of 
another man six months, or half a man one year, to keep the machinery in re- 
pair, and our modern miracle is that seven men suffice to give one tliousand 
persons all the bread they customarily consume in one year If to these we 
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Here, then, we have the labor of tliiee men for one year, 
working with machinery, lesulting m the producing all the 
flour that a thousand other men ordmaiily eat in a }ear, 
allowing one ban el of flour for the aveiage consumption of 
each adult Before such a result the question of wages paid 
in the different branches of floui production and transporta- 
tion becomes an insignificant factoi in detei mining a market; 
and, accoidmgly, American floui giown m Dakota, and gi ound 
in Minneapolis, from a thousand to fifteen hundred miles fiom 
the neaiest seaboard, and under the auspices of men paid from 
a dollai and a half to two dollars and a half per day for their 
labor, is sold in European maikets at lates which are deter- 
minative of the puces which Russian peasants, Egyptian 
“ fellahs,” and Indian “ ryots,” can obtain in the same mar- 
kets for similar gram grown by them on equally good soil, 
and with from fifteen to twenty cents pei day wages for their 
labor 

On the wheat-farms of the Northwestern United States it 
was claimed in 1887 that, with wages at twenty-fi%e dollars 
per month and board, for permanent employes, wheat could he 
pioduced for foity cents per bushel , while in Rhenish Pi ussia, 
with wages at sis dollai s per month, the cost of production 
was leported to be eighty cents per bushel . 

A great number of other similar and equally remaikable 
expel lences, derived from almost every department of indus- 
try except the handicrafts, might be piesented, but it would 
seem that enough evidence has been offered to prove abun- 
dantly that, in the increased contiol which mankind has 
acquired over the forces of Nature, and m the increased utili- 
zation of such control — mainly through machinery — for the 
woik of production and distribution, is to be found a cause 
sufficient to account for most if not all the economic distuib- 
ance which, since the year 1873, has been certainly universal 
m its influence over the domain of civilization, — abnormal to 
the extent of 3 ustifying the claim of having been unpiece- 

acld three for the work of proyidmg fuel and other matenals to the railroad 
and the baker, our final result is that ten men working one year serve bread 
to one thousand — Edward Atkinsov, Disti ihiition oj Products 

21 
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dented m character, and which bids fair in a gi eater or less 
degree to indefinitely continue. Other causes may have and 
doubtless ha\e contributed to such a condition of affaiis, but 
in this one cause alone (if the influences refeiied to can be 
propel ly coiisideied as a unity) it would seem there has been 
sufficient of potentiality to account not only for all the 
economic phenomena that are undei discussion, but to occa- 
sion a feeling of wonder that the woild has accommodated 
itself so leadily to the extent that it has to its new con- 
ditions, and that the distuibances have not been very much 
greater and more disastious. 

A question winch these conclusions will naturally suggest 
may at once be anticipated Have not these same influences, 
it may be asked, been excited dining the whole of the present 
century, and m fact ever since the inception of civilization; 
and are there any leasons for supposing that this influence 
has been diffeient during recent yeais in kind and degiee 
from what has been heretofore expeiienced ? The answer ig, 
Certainly in kind, but not in degiee The woild has never 
seen anything comparable to the results of the recent system 
of transportation by land and water, never experienced in so 
short a time such an expansion of all that pertains to what is 
called business, and has never before, as was premised at the 
outset of this argument, been able to accomplish so much in 
the way of production with a given amount of labor m a 
given time Thus it is claimed in respect to the German 
Empire, where the statistics of production and distribution 
have doubtless been more caiefully studied by experts than 
elsewhere, that during the period from 1872 to 1885 there 
was an expansion in the railroad traffic of this empire of 
ninety per cent ; m marine tonnage, of about a hundred and 
twenty per cent; m the general mercantile or commercial 
movement, of sixty-seven per cent , in postal matter carried, 
of a hundred and eight per cent , in telegraphic despatches, 
of sixty-one per cent , and in bank discounts, of two hun- 
dred and forty per cent. During the same period popula- 
tion increased about eleven and a half per cent, and from 
such data there has been a general deduction that, “ if one 
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unit of trade was the ratio to one unit of population m 
Geimany m 1872^ the pioportion in 1885 was moie than 
ten units of tiade to one of population” But, be this as it 
may, it can not be doubted that whatever has been the in- 
dustiial expansion of Geimany m recent }eais, it has been 
at least equalled by England, approximated to by Prance, 
and ceitainly surpassed by the United States.^ 

There is very much that contributes to the support of the 
idea winch has been suggested by M Laveleye, editor of the 

Momteur des lut^iets Mat^riels,” at Brussels, that the 
industiial activity of the greater pait of this century has 
been devoted to fully equipping the civilized countiies of 
the woild with economic tools, and that the work of the fu- 
ture in this same sphere must be necessaiily that of repair 
and leplacements rather than of new constructions. But a 
more important inference from this same idea, and one that 
fully harmonizes with and lationally explains the phenomena 
of the existing situation is that, the equipment having at last 
been made leady, the work of using it for pioduction has in 
turn begun, and has been prosecuted so efficiently that the 
woild has within recent yeais, and for the first tune, become 
saturated, as it were, under existing conditions foi use and 
consumption, with the results of these modern improvements. 

Again, although the great natuial labor-saving agencies 
had been recognized and bi ought into use many yeais pi lor 
to 1870, their powers were long kept, as it were, m abeyance , 
because it required time for the instrumentalities or methods, 
by which the woild’s work of production and distribution was 
carried on, to adjust themselves to new conditions , and until 
this was accomplished, an almost infinite number and variety 
of inventions which genius had pi oduced for facilitating and 

1 A statistical exhibit of the growth of British industrial interests during 
the reign of Queen Victoria (fifty years), published in 1887, in connection ^ith 
the “Queen’s Jubilee,” sliowed that the production of coal has increased in 
Great Britain during this period from 30,000,000 tons to 147,000,000 tons per 
annum , and tliat manufactures had increased in about an equal ratio with the 
output of coal — that is to say, had about quadrupled (four hundred per cent) 
Meanwhile, the population of the United Kingdom mcreased only thirty three 
per cent 
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accelerating industrial evolution were matters of promise 
rather than of consummation But, with the extension of 
popular education and the lapid diffusion of intelligence, all 
new achievements in science and ait have been bi ought in 
lecent yeais so much moie rapidly within the spheie of the 
ever} -day activity of the people” — as the noted German in- 
ventoi, Dr. Weiner Siemens, has expiessed it — that stages 
of development which ages ago requiicd centuries for their 
consummation, and winch at the beginning of our times 
required decades, now complete themselves in years, and 
not unfiequently present themselves at once in a state of 
completeness ” 

It should also be remembered that fifty years ago the 
^‘sciences” weie little naoie than amass of ill-digested facts 
01 “ unassoited laws,” and that in the depaitments of physics 
and chemistiy comparatively little had been accomplished 
in the way of industiial application and diiection To say, 
indeed, what the woild did not have half a century ago is 
almost equivalent to enumerating all those things which in 
their undei standing, possession, and common use the woild 
now regards as constituting the dividing lines between civili- 
zation and barbansm. Thus, fifty years ago the lailroad and 
the locomotive were practically unknown The ocean steam 
maiine dates from 1838, when the Sums and Great West> 
ern — the two pioneer vessels — ciossed the Atlantic to New 
York Electricity had then hardly got “ beyond the stage of 
an elegant amusement,” and the telegraph was not really 
brought into practical use before 1844 The following is a 
fuither partial list of the inventions, discoveries, and applica- 
tions whose initial point of ‘‘ being ” is not only more recent 
than the half-century, but whose fuller or laiger development 
in a majority of instances is also leferable to a much more 
recent date the mechanical reapers, mowing and seeding 
machines, the steam plough, and most other eminently labor- 
saving agricultuial devices; the Bessemer process and the 
steel rail (1857) ; the submarine and trans-oceamc telegraph 
cables (1866 ); photography and all its adjuncts ; electro-plating 
and the electrotype , the steam-hammer, repeating and breech- 
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loading fire-arms, and rifled and steel cannon, gun-cotton 
and dynamite 5 the industiial use of Indui-iubbei and gutta- 
peicha, the steam-exca\ ator and steam-dull, the sewing- 
machine, the pi actical use of the electric light, the applica- 
tion of dynamic electiicity as a motoi for machineiv , the 
steam fiie-engine, the telephone, microphoiie,*spectioscope, 
and the process of spectial analysis, the polaiiscope, the 
compound steam-engine, the centiifugal piocess of lefimng 
sugar, the rotaiy piintmg-press , hjdiaulic lifts, cranes, and 
elevators, the legeneiative ” furnace, iron and steel ships, 
pressed glass, wne i ope, peti oleum and its deiuatnes, and 
aniline dyes, the indnstiial use of the metal nickel, cotton- 
seed oil, artificial butter, steal me-candles, natuial gas, cheap 
postage, and the postage-stamp Electiicity, which a very 
few yeais ago was regaided as something wholly immateiial, 
lias now acquiied a sufficiently objective existence to admit of 
being manufactuied and sold the same as pig-iron oi leather. 
In shoit, to one whose present memory and life-experiences 
do not extend o\ei a peiiod of time moie extensive than 
what is lepiesented by a geneiation, the lecital of the econ- 
omic expel leiices and industiial conditions of the generation 
next preceding is veiy much akin to a lecurience to ancient 
histoiy. . . . 
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THE FRENCH INDEMNITY. 

THE PAYMENT OE THE EIVE MILLIARDS 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Feb 1875, pp 172-187. 

A S sooH as it became known, five years ago, that France had 
to hand over £200,000,000 to Germany, it was geneially 
predicted that the financial equilibrium of Europe would be up- 
set by the tiau&fer of so vast a sum fiom one country to another, 
and that the whole system of international monetary lelatiom 
ship would be thiown into confusion Appiehensions of an 
analogous natuie weie abundantly expiessed when the two 
French loans successively came out Wise bankers shook 
then heads in Fiankfort, London, Amsterdam, and Brussels, 
and assuied their listeners that, though the money would prob- 
ably be subscribed, it could not possibly be paid up under five 
years at least And yet the whole of this vast transaction 
was carried out between 1st June, 1871, and 5th September, 
1873 , twenty-seven months sufficed for its completion , and 
not one single serious difficulty or disorder ivas produced by 
it The fact was that the commercial woild had no idea of 
its owm powei . it thought itself much smaller than it really 
is , it failed altogether to suspect that its own current opeia- 
tions were already so enoimous that even the remittance of 
five milliards from Fiance to Germany could be grafted on to 
them without entailing any material pertuibation Such, 
however, has turned out to be the case , and of all the les- 
sons furnished by the war, no other is more practical oi moie 
strange The story of it is told, in detail, m a special repoit 
which has recently been addressed by M Ldon Say to the 
Commission of the Budget in the Fiench Chamber. It is so 
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cuiious and instructive that it is well worth while to analyze 
it It may, however, be mentioned, that the order of exposi- 
tion adopted by M Say is not followed here. To leudei the 
tale cleai to English readeis, the form of it is changed 

But before explaining the piocesses by which the war in- 
demnity \vas paid, it will be useful to recall the pimcipal 
featuies of the position in winch Fiance was placed by 
hei defeat It is now computed that the entiie cost of 
the campaign amounted, duectly and indirectly, to about 
<£416,000,000, and this outlay may be dnided into fi^e sec- 
tions, — the fiist three of which were declaied officially by 
the Minister of Finance in his lepoit of 28th Octobei, 1873, 
while the two others have been tii lived at by a comparison 
of vaiious pinate calculations. They are composed as 
follows — 

1 Sums paid hy France for Tier own inditary operations-^ 


Wai expenses to the end of 1872 . . . £76,480,000 

Food bought for Pans befoi e the siege . . . 6,781.000 

Assistance to families of soldiers, etc .... 2,000,000 

Balance of war expenses payable out of the Liquida- 
tion Account . . 21,942,000 


Total of Fiench expenses pi oper . . . £107,203,000 


2 Sums paid to Geimany — 

Indemnity £200,000,000 

Interest on unpaid instalments of indemnity * • 12 063 000 

Maintenance of Gei man ai ray of occupation * • 9,945,000 

Taxes levied by the Germans *.••••« 2,4 6d, 000 


Total paid to Germany £224,478,000 


3 Collateral expenses — 

Cost of issue of the various war loans, i abates of 
interest, exchange, and cost of i emitting the 


indemnity . . ... £25,247,000 

Loss or diminution of taxes and revenue in conse- 
quence of the war « 14,567,000 


Total of collateral expenses £39,814,000 
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4 Ilequi^iiions in cash o) objects — 

Supplied by towns oi individuals, including the 
£8,000,000 paid by Pans, estimated at . . £15,000,000 


5 Loss of pi of Is consequent upon the suspension of tiade — 

Estimated at * £30,000,000 




1 £107,203,000 

2 224,478,000 

3 . . 39,814,000 

4. . 15,000,000 

5 30,000,000 


Geneial Total £416,495,000 


Now, what has Fiance to show against this ^ 

Hei aniuial gams befoi e the w^ai were put by M Maurice Block 
(‘^Euiope, Politique et Sociale,'’ p. 317) at <£900,000,000, un- 
foi tunatel) he does not tell us how much of this she spends, 
and how much she lajs by, but theie is apie\alent iinpies- 
sion in Fiance that hei annual savings amount to £80,000,000. 
We shall mention piesently a calculation which seems to in- 
dicate that, during the later period of the Empire, they must 
have amounted to a considerably larger sum than this , but if 
we admit it, for the moment, as correct, it w’ould follow that 
the cost of the war, in capital, repiesented fi\e }eais’ ac- 
cumulation of the net profits of the coimtiy It is not, how- 
ever, in that foim that a piopoition can be established 
between liabilities and resouices, the measurement must be 
made, not in capital, but in interest; for it is, of couise, in the 
latter form alone — that is to say, in new taxation to pay in- 
teiest on loans — that Fiance now feels the pressure That 
new taxation, when completed (it is not all \oted }et), will 
amount to about £26,000,000 a year, and that is the leal 
sum which is to be deducted from the annual profits of the 
country m consequence of the war. Now, if those profits 
were only £80,000,000, and if they are not progressing, but 
standing still at then previous rate, this deduction would ab- 
sorb almost a thud of them, but as they are continually ad- 
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vancmg — as every branch of trade m France is active — as 
foreign commerce, which is generally accepted as a safe test of 
national prospenty, was one fifth larger m 1873 than in 1869 
— it may fairly be supposed that, after paj mg the «£ 26,000,000 
of war taxes, Fiance is effectuely laying by as much as she 
did in the best years befoie the wai, whatever that leally was. 

After this lOugh indication of the situation, we shall better 
understand the story of the five milliaids It is scarce!) pos- 
sible to disassociate it fiom the general attendant cucum- 
stances of the position as a whole , the two should be kept in 
view together. 

The payment of the indemnity, and the detailed conditions 
under, which that payment was to be made, weie stipulated in 
the three treaties or conventions signed successively at Yer- 
sallies, Feiiidies, and Fiankfort, in January, March, and May, 
1871. It was determined by the last-named treaty that pay- 
ments can be made only in the principal commercial towns of 
Germany, and shall be effected m gold or silver, in English, 
Prussian, Dutch, or Belgian bank-notes, or in commeicial 
bills of the fust class” The lates of exchange on com were 
fixed at 3f. 75c per thalei, or at 2f. 15c pei Frankfort florin ; 
and it was agreed that the instalments should be paid as 
follows — 


30 days after the suppression of the Commune . £20,000,000 

During 1871 . . . . .... 40,000,000 

1st May, 1872 20,000,000 

2d Match, 1874 . 120,000,000 


Total £200,000,000 


The last £120,000,000 were to bear interest at 5 per cent. 

It must be paiticularly observed that no curiency was to 
be “libeiative” excepting com, German thalers, or German 
floiins The other forms of money which the German Gov- 
ernment consented to accept did not constitute a definite pay- 
ment , it was not until those othei foims were converted into 
their equivalent value in thalers or in florins that the pay- 
ment became ‘Uiberative” This was the essential basis of 
the bargain. 
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Fuithermore, it was declared that the instalments must be 
paid at the piecise dates fixed, neither before nor aftervvaids ; 
and that no payments on account should be allowed It was 
not till July, 1872, that leave was given to make partial pay- 
rments, but only then with the express reservation that such 
paitial payments should never be for less than <£4,000,000 at 
a time, and that one month’s notice of them should be gi\ en 
on each occasion. Under no ciicumstances, fiom fiist to last, 
was any payment permitted on account. 

Two mam conditions, therefore, governed the opeiation the 
first, that all payments made ui anj thing but com or a proper 
Geiman form were to be converted into a German foim at 
the expense of Fiance, the second, that the proceeds of all 
bills or secuiities which fell due prior to the date fixed for 
an instalment, were to be held over until that date. The 
dates themselves were ultimately changed, — the last payment 
was advanced six months , but, with two special exceptions, 
those conditions weie rigorously enforced tlnoughout the 
entire business. 

As the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine to the Geiman 
Empire obliged the Eastern Railway Company of France to 
abandon all its lines within those provinces, it was agreed 
that Germany should pay for them, that the price should be 
<£13,000,000, and that this sum should be deducted from the 
indemnity. This was the first exception The second was 
that Germany consented, as a favor, to accept <£5,000,000 in 
French bank-notes. By these two means the £200,000,000 
weie reduced to £182,000,000 But thereto must be added 
£12,065,000 for interest which acciued successively duiing 
the transaction, and which earned the total for payment in 
com or Geiman money to £194, 065, .000 And even this 
was not quite all, for France had to furnish a further sum of 
about £580,000 for exchange, and for expenses m the con- 
version of foreign securities into German value This last 
amount does not appear to be finally agreed between the two 
Governments ; there is a dispute about it , but as the diffei - 
ence extends only to a few thousand pounds, the final 
sum remitted may be taken at about £194,645,000 or at 
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^199,645,000, if we include the .£5,000,000 of French ^bank- 
notes. The £13,000,000 credited for the lailwa^s carried 
the entire total of the indemnity, with interest and ex- 
penses, to £212,645,000 

The fiist payment (in French bank-notes) was made on 
June 1, 1871 As the first loan was not brought out until 
the end of the same month, £5,000,000 weie taken for the 
purpose from the Bank of Fiance, but with that exception 
and subject to temporal y advances (as will be seen hereafter), 
the funds for the entire outgoing weie provided by the two 
great loans, the interest was, however, charged separately 
to the budget Consequently, the money was derived suc- 
cessively fiom the following sources — 

The value of the Alsace-Loiraine railways . £13,000,000 

Loan fiotn the Bank of Fjance . 5,000,000 

Out of the first loan for two rnilhaids . 62,478,000 

Out of the second loan foi three inilliaids . 120,102,000 

Out of the budgets of 1872 and 1873 (interest) 12,035,000 

Total . £212,645,000 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the dealings 
with the Bank of Fiance, of the subsciiption of the loans, or 
of the dates and pioportions of the payments made upon 
them It will suffice to observe, as regaids those elements 
of the subject, that though the payments on the loans came 
in, nominally, before the dates fixed for the deliveiy of the 
corresponding instalments to Germany, they, practically, 
weie not alwajs available in time The reason was that, 
though the actual handing over to Beilin took place at fixed 
pel rods, the lemittances themselves were necessanly both 
anterior and continuous, their proceeds being accumulated 
by French agents until wanted The result was that the 
French Mimstiy of Finance was under the necessity of mak- 
ing almost constant advances on account of those remit- 
tances Each time a payment was coming due, the means 
of effecting it had to be arranged long beforehand It is 
not possible to collect or carry £20,000,000 at a week’s 
notice, so the Treasury was of course obliged to keep on 
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buying bills as fast as it could get theiiij in order to have a 
stock in hand lor future needs. That stock fluctuated a 
good dealj and there is some contradiction in M L4on Say’s 
leport as to its amount, but it appeals, at one peiiod, to 
have ranged for months as high as £80,000,000, pait of the 
cash to pay for it being provided temporarily, until the loan 
moiiej s came in, either by Exchequer bills or by the Bank 
of Fiance in notes. 

There was, moi cover, towards the end of the operation, an 
advance made specially in gold by the Bank of Fiance, and, 
as the ciicumstances under which it was effected piesent a 
ceifcain inteiest, it will be worth while to state them In 
May, 1873, the Fiench Treasury had befoie it the obligation 
of proMdmg £40,000,000 between 5th June and 5th Septem- 
bei , £24,000,000 of bills were in hand for the purpose, and 
about £10,000,000 of instalments were coming due on the 
loan, but theie was, at the best, a cleai deficit of about 
£6,000,000 in the resources available The Bank of Fiance 
agieed to supply that sum, but as, at that very moment, the 
circulation of its notes had reached £112,000,000, and as it 
had, consequently, only a margin of £16,000,000 between 
that figure and its total authorized issue of £128,000,000, it 
seemed dangerous to withdiaw £6,000,000 of that maigin in 
notes, and it was decided to effect the loan by pi efei ence in 
gold It is woith remarking that this is piobably the first 
example, in the history of national banks, of a bank electing 
to make an advance in gold, as being less “ dangerous ” than 
the deliveiy of its own notes The Fiench Tieasuiy was of 
couise well pleased to obtain bullion, which was immedi- 
ately “libeiative,” instead of notes, which would have had 
to be con veiled into bills at various dates. But, after all, 
this aid did not suffice, the incomings from the loan did not 
airive, practically, in time for use, and the Tteasury had to 
supply a further final balance of £9,760,000 to enable the 
concluding payment to Germany to be legularly effected 

Finally, it may be noted that theie were thirty-three de- 
liveries to Germany, the component parts of each of which 
were so scrupnlonsly verified by the representatives of the 
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Berlin Finance Department that several days -vreie occupied 
by the counting, on each occasion Indeed, when thaleis 
had to be told up, the maximum got through in a day never 
exceeded £32,000 

After these preliminary explanations we can now begin to 
show the means by which the transfer was peifoimed. We 
will dnide them, in the hist instance, into foui categories . — 

1 Gei man bank-notes and money collected in 


Fiance aftei the wai • , . . . £4,201,000 

2 Fi each gold and siher 20,492,000 

3 Fiench Bank notes . . 5,000,000 

4 Bills 160,952,000 


Total £199,645,000 


The first observation to be made here is that the Geiman 
money found in France amounts to a singulaily laige sum, 
indeed, if this proof of its impoitance had not been furnished 
no one could possibly have suspected that the invadeis, for 
their personal and private necessities, had spent anything 
like so mucin Their wants, as soldieis, weie supplied dur- 
ing the war, either by stoics sent fiom Germany or by requi- 
sitions levied in France , until peace was signed they paid 
for no objects of public or official need, all this cash lepie- 
sented, therefore, individual expenditure. And manifestly 
the real total must have been still laiger It cannot be 
supposed that the whole of the Geiman money spent in 
France was reserved by its French piopnetors for sale to i 
their own Government, it may he taken for granted that a 
considerable portion of it went back stiaight to Germany 
thiough ordinary channels, and it maybe guessed that the 
entile sum expended by the conquerois, out of their individ- 
ual resources, m German money, was at least a half more 
than the amount here shown, and that it consequently at- 
tained £6,000,000 The question is curious, and this is the 
first time that any official information bearing on it has been 
published. It remains to add, as regards this element of 
the payment, that, as might have been expected, the German 
money was included, almost entirely, in the earlier instal- 
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ments, and that scarcely any of it appeared in the later 
remittances 

The 20, 492, 000 of Fiench money was composed of 
£10,920,000 in gold and £9,572,000 in silver. But it 
should be said at once that these figures expiess only the 
amounts transmitted by the French Government officially, 
and do not comprise the quantities of French gold bought by 
Germany or forwaided by private bankers to cover their own 
bills, these other quantities will be referred to presently. 
£6,000,000 of the Government gold were supplied by the 
Bank of Prance; the rest was bought fiom dealers or fur- 
nished by the Tieasury. Of the silver £6,840,000 were 
obtained in Fiance, and £3,732,000 were drawn, in bais, 
from Hamburg, and coined in Pans. 

But these du'ect remittances of German and French cash 
repiesented after all only about one eighth of the entire pay- 
ment; the other seven eighths were transferred by bills, and 
it is in this section of the matter that its great interest lies. 
It will at once be seen that, as no remittance in paper became 
^‘liberative until it was conveited into an equivalent value 
in thalers or in florins, the French Treasury could obtain no 
receipt for an instalment until all its various elements had 
been so converted, its object, therefore, was to obtain the 
largest possible amount of bills on Germany, so that, at their 
matuiity, their proceeds might be at once available in the 
prescribed form. But at the same time it was quite im- 
^ possible to collect in Fiance alone, within the time allowed, 
anything approaching to the quantity of German bills re- 
quired. The result was that it was found necessary not 
only to hand in a large amount of bills on other countries, 
which had to he converted into German values at the cost 
of France, but also, as regards the purchase of direct bills 
on Germany, to effect it frequently in two stages In the 
first stage bills were bought in Pans, as they offered, on 
England, Belgium, or Holland; in the second, a portion 
of the proceeds of those bills was reinvested, in those coun- 
tries, in other bills on Germany itself. Of course the 
French government was very anxious to employ every sort 
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of means to increase the quantity of German hills, and to 
avoid leaving to the German Treasuiy the right of convert- 
ing foieign paper into Geiman value at Piench expense. At 
the origin of the operation the importance of this element of 
it was not fully realized, hut by degrees the French minister 
discovered that it was fai more ad\antageous to effect his 
conveisions himself than to leave them to be earned out 
anyhow at Berlin The lesult of this discovery was that, 
while i£454,000 were paid to Germany for the cost of con- 
veision on the first two milliards, only £11,000 weie paid to 
her under the same head on the remaining thiee milliards 
After the experience of the first twelve months, Fiance sought 
for bills on Germany wherever she could get them all over 
Europe , and it may be added that she was somewhat aided 
in the effort by the special position of Germany, who, at the 
moment, was in debt considerably to England not only for 
the war loans she had issued theie, but also on commeicial 
account as well But, as has just been mentioned, a good 
many of these bills were substitutions for each other, and 
consequently the amount of paper shown as bought is con- 
siderably larger than the real sum paid to Germany, the 
reason being that a good deal of it appears in the account 
twice over The following table gives the composition of 
the total quantity of bills bought by France — 


Bills on Germany, bought direct, in thalers . £62,550,000 

“in florins . 9,5i8,000 

“ “ “ bought, in thaleis, with the 

proceeds of other bills . 42,213,000 

“ “ “ in reichsmarcs . . * . . 3,172,000 

“ “ England, m stei ling 61,780,000 

“ “ Hambuig, in marcs-banco . • . • 21,432,000 

“ “ Belgium, in francs ....... 20,S')6,000 

“ “ Holland, in florins 12,952,000 


Total £234,508,000 


These bills were paid lor mainly in French bank-notes; 
and the average rates of exchange at which they were bought 
came out as follows, for the entire operation : — 
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Prancfl 

Thalers 3 7910 

Pounds stalling 25 494:3 

Marcs-banco 1 9089 

Belgian francs 1 0061 

Dutch florins . . 2 1500 

Frankfort florins . . 2 1637 

Beichsmarcs 1 2528 


Evei*y one at all acquainted with exchanges will recognize 
how low, under such ciicumstances, these puces are, and 
will ask, with wonder, how they can have been kept down to 
such averages on so large an undertaking. 

But though the foregoing table shows the quantities of 
bills, of each kind, that were bought by the French Govern- 
ment as vehicles of transmission, it in no way indicates the 
form in which the money was in reality handed over to the 
German Tieasuiy Most of the above figures weie laigely 
modified by conversions and substitutions, and when all the 
bills had been cashed, when the whole payment had been 
effected, it appeared that the real totals of each sort of cur- 
rency which had been finally delivei'ed to Germany were as 
follows — 


French bank-notes £5,000,000 

gold 10,920,000 

“ silver . 9,572,000 

German notes and cash 4,201,000 

Bills — Thalers 99,412,000 

(( — Fi ankfort floiins 9,404,000 

— Marcs-banco ... .... 10,608,000 

“ — Reichsmarcs . . ... 3,190,000 

“ — Dutch florins . 10,020,000 

“ — (and in silvei) — Belgian fiancs . . 11,828,000 

“ — Pounds stei ling . . 25,490,000 


Total £199,645,000 


This catalogue shows at last in what shape the bills were 
really utilized and made “ liberative, either in Geiman 
money direct, or by the equivalent of foreign value in thaleis 
or florins. The differences of composition between this defi- 
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native list and tliat of the bills oiigmally bought are only 
paiiially explained by M Leon Say, it is not, however, 
iiecessaiy, noi would it be inteiestmg, to follow out piecisely 
the various comeisions which took place, w^e will oiil} men- 
tion, as an illustiatioii, that out of the .£61,780,000 of oiiginal 
bills in England £31,687,000 were convei ted heie into other 
bills on ^Gei many, that £25,490,000 were sent to Beilin in 
steiling bill, and that the balance lemains unexplained As 
legal ds the diiect delivery by France heiself, of English, 
Belgian, or Dutch bullion, the repoit sa}s nothing, it is 
only stated incidentally that £720,000 of Belgian fiancs 
weie sent to Berlin in metal, and that the London agency of 
the Piench Tieasuiy bought £1,132,000 here m gold and 
silver, which piobably was also shipped to Beilin , but these 
aie the sole allusions to the subject It is probable, as in- 
deed has always been supposed, that the bullion which was 
withdrawn, duimg the opeiation, fiom London, Brussels, 
and Amsterdam, was not taken for Fiench account, but by 
Geimaiiy out of the sums at hei disposal m each place after 
the bills on that place had matuied 

We have now before us, in a condensed foim, the mam 
elements of this piodigious opeiation, we see now^ what w'eie 
the conditions which regulated it, wheie the money came 
fiom to realize it, how that money was successnely employed, 
and in what shapes the payments were at last effected 

We recognize that France herself provided, in 


her ow n notes and com £25,492,000 

that Geiman money and bills on 

Geimany pioduced 120,815,000 

that bills on England, Belgium, 
and Holland contributed . . 47,338,000 


Total . . £199,645,000 


Here, however, we must repeat that the Pans bankers who 
sold drafts on Geimany were obliged to some extent to lemit 
cash to meet them On tins point M Leon Sav goes into 
calculations which we will mention presently, foi the mo- 
ment it will suffice to say that, according to his Mew, the 

22 
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effective transmission of bullion fiom Prance to Germany, 
through piivate hands, horn 1871 to 1873, did not exceed 
£ 8, 000, 000 for the purposes in view here He acknowledges, 
as will be seen, that the entiie expoitation of French gold 
during the thiee yeais leached (probably) X40,000,000, but 
still he expiesses the opinion that <£8,000,000 were all that 
was lequiied, as a balance, to cover the French bills on 
Beilin Of couise this is a question which nobody can de- 
cide, but, to lookers on, it does seem somewhat contraiy to 
the piobabilities of such a case that this sum can have been 
sufficient It may, perhaps, have been enough, as M Say 
says, to balance accounts in the long run, but it is difficult 
to believe that it was not considerably exceeded while the 
operation was under execution Puitheimore, M Ldon Say 
makes a mistake of £10,000,000 m his account, as we shall 
show, and lor that reason, we believe that £18,000,000 
instead of £8,000,000 were required, so putting the whole 
total of Fiench bullion temporarily used, including the 
£20,000,000 of the Government, at about £38,000,000, or 
a little more than one-sixth of the entire sum to pay As 
this is ceitainly a maximum, it follows that Fiance got out 
of this great debt with a payment of only 18 per cent ot it, 
at the outside, in her own money. And there is good lea- 
son to suppose that all the gold exported by her has come 
back, and that her leserves of bullion are leconstituted at 
piesent as they were before the war 

And now we can approach the most important and intei- 
esting point in the whole transaction. How came it that 
£170,000,000 of bills could be got at ain We have given a 
general answer to the question at the commencement of this 
article, we wiW now consider it more in detail, paitlj^ with 
the aid of M. Leon Say’s report, partly by refeience to other 
sources of information It appeals, as might have been ex- 
pected, that vaiious measures were employed by the Piench 
Government in order to I'ender possible the collection of 
such a huge mass of paper. In the first place, paiticular 
facilities and temptations were offered to foreigners to in- 
duce them to subscribe to the two loans ; commissions vary- 
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ing fiom I to 1 per cent weie offeied to them, the object be- 
ing to acquiie the poTver of dia^ang on them foi the amount 
of their instalments Secondly, ever) thing was done to en- 
Gouiage anticipated pa}"ments of those instalments, so as to 
hasten the dates at which they could be diawn for Thiidly, 
as some fear was felt that the second loan might possibly not 
be eageily snbsciibed, coming as it did so immediately after 
a previous issue which was not quite paid up, it was thought 
desirable to get, a portion of it guaranteed by bankeis But 
in Older not to risk giving to those bankeis a laige commis- 
sion for nothing, it was stipulated with them, as a pait of 
the arrangement, that they should supply the Tieasiu) with a 
fixed quantity of foreign bills. By the two foimer plans of 
action the immense amount of X70, 920,000 of drafts on 
other countnes was obtained, <£15,960,000 of which were on 
account of the first loan, and <£54,960,000 on account of the 
second, and it may be remaiked at once, before we proceed, 
that though this figure supplies decisive evidence of the fact 
that at least one third ot the two great loans was paid up 
by foreign suhsciibers, it is certain that nearly the entire 
amount has been bought hack since, and that almost the 
whole of the new stocks is, at the piesent moment, in French 
hands By the thud plan the bankers who formed the syn- 
dicate, and it may be mentioned that fifty-fi\e of the first 
houses in Europe were associated for the purpose, engaged 
to supply £28,000,000 of paper Consequently, by these 
admuably devised schemes, £98,920,000 of drafts were 
successively procured, and the esract quantity to be bought 
in the open market was reduced to £71,082,000 

It must, however, be observed that, though we can regard 
these diafts on foreign countries foi loan instalments as a 
special product of the occasion, and are therefoxe justified in 
counting them apart, the same cannot anyhow be said of the 
£28,000,000 of hills furnished by the syndicate of bankeis 
The latter were evidently composed of ordinary commer- 
cial paper, and consequently must be added to the total 
which had to be supplied from commercial sources proper, 
so putting that total at £99,032,000 Now bills of this 
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soit necessaiily imply an effective counter- value of some 
kind , so, as we have already seen that at the outside only 
<£18,000,000 of that counter- value was supplied in bullion, 
there lemamed at least £81,032,000 of bills which must 
necessaiily have been based on oidinary trading or financial 
opeiations What weie those operations^ Veiy often the 
geneial character of a bill is indicated on its face, but in 
this case a test of that kind could not be applied, not only 
because there were so many bills to handle that a seiious ex- 
amination of their natuie was impracticable (there weie in 
all one hundred and twenty thousand of them, of every con- 
ceivable amovmt, from £40 to £200,000), but also because 
every possible kind of business tiansaction must have been 
repiesented in that accumulation of secuiities fiom all parts 
of the woild Bank credits, circulation bills, settlements for 
goods delivered, remittances on account of future pui chases, 
drafts against the coupons of shares and stocks, special paper 
created for the occasion, — all these foims, and many otheis, 
too, weie, according to M L^on Say, included in the collec- 
tion It was not possible to seek out in detail the origins and 
meanings of such a varied mass , but we may take M Say’s 
general description of it to be true, not only because it cor- 
responds with probabilities and experience, but also because 
he was himself Minister of Finance duimg a pait of the 
operation, and has theiefore, a peisonal knowledge of its 
mam circumstances Reseaiches, however, which could not 
be attempted with the bills themselves^ may be practically 
and usefully pursued if they are directed towards the geneial 
sums and symptoms of the financial state of France. It is 
probable that a relatively small amount of bills was cieated 
specially to be sold to the French Government. We may, 
indeed, take the supposed £18,000,000 of exported bullion 
as indicating the approximate extent of uncovered or 
manufactured paper, all the rest was evidently based on 
mercantile transactions Now, we know that meicantile 
transactions imply the delivery of property of some kind, 
and that the two mam forms of property, commeicially, are 
merchandise and stocks. It is therefore necessary, in order 
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to arrive at an idea upon the question, to glance at the ac- 
tual position of France in her dealings with other nations in 
these two values 

We have already alluded to the development of French 
trade, and to the general influence of that development on 
the payment ot the war indemnity as a whole , but we must 
go into a few figures heie m older to make the bearings 
of the subject clear The value of the foreign commeice 
of France — importations and expoitations together — 
was <£257,000,000 in 1871, £293,000,000 in 1872, and 
£301,000,000 in 1873. Now it will bo at once lecognized 
that the amount of bills necessitated by this quantity of 
commerce supplied a solid foundation for cany mg the addi- 
tional paper whose origin we are now seeking to discovei 
M Say IS ot opinion that scarcely any part of the indemnity 
bills was fuimshed by the cuirent commercial trade of the 
country , but, as we have just seen that the quantity required 
fiom trading sources was £81,000,000, or about £40,000,000 
per annum, it does seem to be possible, notwithstanding his 
contrary impressron, that some poition of that ielatr\ely 
reduced quant rty may have been found rn the oidinaiy com- 
mercial movement Foi instance, it mav reasonably be 
argued — as indeed M. Say himself admits — that bills 
drawn against French exports to Germany or England would 
be included, to some extent, among those which were offered 
to the Government There seems to he no reason why this 
should not have been so. 

But if M. Say considers that the habitual commeicial 
paper of France has not been of much seivice to the Treas- 
uiy in its conduct of this opeiation, he holds a totally differ- 
ent opinion with reference to the influence of the foieisrn 
investments of the French people What he says on this 
sub]ect is new and curious, and is well worth repeating 

He begrns by stating, with an appeal ance of much truth 
and reason, that for many vears before the war, French 
capital was being continuously invested in foreign securities ; 
that the sums so placed have been estimated by different 
economists at from £30,000,000 to £60,000,000 a year. 
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Here, howerer, befoie we follow out his aigument, we must 
open a paienthesis, and observe that if even the smaller of 
these figuies is exact, the computation of <£80,000,000 of 
annual saMngs, which was alluded to at the commencement 
of this aiticle, must be altogether wiong It is manifestly 
inadmissible that Fiance can have been investing in foreign 
countiies thiee eighths of her whole net yearly piofits 
Consequently, we may legitimately suppose that the populai 
impiession about the £80,000,000 is a delusion, and that 
France is in leality laying by a vast deal more than that 
If so, the ease and'^speed with which she has lecoveied from 
the war would be comprehensibly explained M L^on Say 
goes on to tell us that Fiench investments in foreign stocks 
amounted in 1870 to so large a total that the dividends on 
them lepresented, at that date, about £25,000,000 a year, 
for which sum drafts on other countries were of couise put 
into circulation by its French proprietois Fuitheimore, 
the levenues of the strangeis who live in Fiance come to 
them principally from their own country , and it is estimated 
that before the war £10,000,000 or £12,000,000 of such 
incomes were drawn for annually in the same way Conse- 
quently, on this showing it would appear that somewhere 
about £35,000,000 or £40,000,000 of Fiench di'afts on foi- 
eign countiies were cieated every year tiom those two 
sources It is, however, certain that this quantity has 
diminished since the wai, by the departuie of some of the 
strangeis who used to live in France, and also by the sale, 
in order to provide funds for subsciiption to the two new 
loans, of some of the foreign secuiities held in France But 
M L^on Say considers that the annual diminution, on both 
heads together does not exceed £4,000,000, and that at least 
£30,000,000 of paper, representing cash due to France on 
account of incomes fiom abroad, irrespective of commerce 
propeily so called, were diawn in 1871 and 1872 In sup- 
poit of these considerations, he mentions, among other 
facts, that in 1868 and 1869 the coupons paid in Pans on 
Italian stock alone amounted to £3,400,000, while in 1872 
and 1873 they fell to £2,400,000. On this one security, 
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therefore, which is, however, probably held m France in 
larger pioportions than any other foreign stock, the diminu- 
tion of income since the war amounts to ^1,000,000. With 
these figures and piobabilities before him, he concludes by 
expressing the confident opinion that, as Fiench purchases 
of foieign stocks have ceased, to a gieat extent at least, since 
1870, and as remittances of Fiencli money to pay foi such 
pui chases have consequently ceased as well, the diafts on 
other countries for coupons and levenucs became entirely 
disposable for transmission to Berlin, and that it is heic that 
the mam explanation lies of the facility with which the 
bills weie found. This theory is ingenious, and it is proba- 
bly in great part true 

The movement of the precious metals forms a separate 
element of the subject, and one that is not easy to tiace out; 
for in France, as in most other countries, the public returns 
of the international trade in specie aie very incomplete. 
We know how much gold and silver aie laised from mines, 
and how much thereof is coined by each country ; but we are 
very ill informed as to what becomes of them when once they 
have issued from the mint On this head also, howcvci, M. 
L^on Say has collected some valuable facts The Custom- 
house Eepoits inform us that dm mg the three yeais fiom 
1871 to 1873 ^53,400,000 of bullion were exported, and 
£50,480,000 were imported, on this showing, therefoie, the 
loss of bullion was only £2,920,000 But as piivate inlor- 
mation gave good reason to believe that the amounts must 
have been in leality considerably larger, calculations have 
been made in order to ariive at a moie coriect conclusion. 
It appears, from official publications, that the stock of gold 
and silver in the Christian world is supposed to have in- 
Cl eased by £371,000,000 from 1849 to 1867, but the aug- 
mentation has not occurred in both the metals, it has taken 
place in gold only; the quantity of gold is gi eater by 
£428,000,000, while, in consequence of expoitations to 
Asia, the quantity of silver has diminished by £57,000,000. 
Now out of this £428,000,000 of new gold, France alone, in 
the first instance, received more than half, at least we are 
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justified in supposing so, from the fact that, during the same 
period the Pans mint converted c£ 230, 000, 000 of bar gold 
into French coin Of couise this quantity of gold did not le- 
mam peimanently in Prance, its whole value was not added 
in reality to the geneial French stock of metal, as gold 
arrived in Fiance silver went away, indeed it is imagined 
that, out of the X200, 000, 000 of silver which have been coined 
in Prance since the year 1800 only ^640,000,000 remained 
in the countiy in 1869. It is, howevei, calculated that the 
^6100,000,000 of hard cash, gold and silver together, which 
were said to really belong to France in 1848, have doubled 
since, and M Wolowski, who is regaided as an authoiity 
on such questions, declared in the French Chamber, on 4th ’ 
Pebiuaiy last that, in his opinion, the national stock now 
ranges between <£200,000,000 and £250,000,000 
But whatever be the inteiest of these computations, and 
useful as it may be to coimt up the amount of bullion which 
has come into Fiance, we must look elsewheie for infoima- 
tion as to the quantity of it which the consequences of the 
war took out We know that the German mint melted 
down, for its own coinage, £33,880,000 of French napoleons 
It is also known, says M. L^on Say, that the Bank of Eng- 
land bought nearly £8,000,000 of the same sort of money 
between 1870 and 1873 Here, therefore, we can tiace the 
passage out of Prance, since the war, of nearly £42,000,000 
of her gold But, as Geimany drew from London £1,680,000 
of the napoleons which she put into the furnace, it may be 
that that sum was included in the £8,000,000 of the Bank 
of England, and is therefoie counted twice For this reason 
the amount really sent to Germany and England may be put 
at £40,000,000 M L^on Say adds, that the Bank of Am- 
steidam bought a further £3,600,000 of French gold, but, 
as he fancies that this may not have come direct fiom 
France, he does not add it to the total, and he holds to 
£40,000,000 as representing probably the effective loss of 
gold which Prance had to support after the war Of this 
sum £10,920,000 were exported to Berlin, as we have al- 
ready shown, by the French Government itself; the other 
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£29,080,000 were consequently carried out by private firms 
for transmission to Beilin, and for vaiious othei purposes 
Silver, however, arrived in consideiable quantities to leplace 
the gold £9,500,000 of silver were coined in Pans be- 
tween 1870 and 1873, and the Custom-house returns, which 
are almost always below the truth, show an impoitation of 
£12,160,000 of it. Prom all this, M. Say concludes that 
£40,000,000 of gold left Fiance, that £12,000,000 of silver 
came to her, and that the £28,000,000 of difference between 
the two lepresents the real total loss of bullion which the 
war entailed 

But in making this calculation M. L6on Say commits a 
most wonderful mistake , he entirely omits to take account 
of the £9,f572,000 of silver which the French Government 
sent to Berlin, and which must, of course, be added to the 
out-going When this strange error is corrected, the loss 
becomes, not £28,000,000, but £38,000,000, of which the 
Government exported £20,000,000, leaving appaiently 
£18,000,000 instead of £8,000,000, as the sum contributed 
by piivate bankeis This difference of £10,000,000 m the 
issue of the calculation gives some value to another com- 
putation which M Ldon Say has made, but which would 
have had no foundation if this error had not existed tie 
says, probably with some truth, that the quantity of money 
in circulation in a country remains usually at the same 
general total dm mg the same peiiod, whatever be the nature 
of the vaiious elements which compose it He then goes 
on to argue that as the issue of French bank-notes was 
£44,000,000 higher in September, 1873, than in June, 1870, 
that increase ought to approximately indicate the amount of 
metal withdiawn in the interval fiom circulation, and re- 
placed by notes. But accoiding to his theory, that amount 
of metal did not exceed £28,000,000, leaving an excess of 
£16,000,000 of notes, which excess he explains by saying 
that it represents an equal sum in gold which the Fiench 
people had hidden away Now everybody knows that the 
lower classes of the French people do hide money, do 
thesaurise/^ as they say; but such an explanation of the 
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missing 000, 000 is so purely imaginary that it cannot 
merit any serious credit The theory assumes, howeyer, a 
veiy different foim when the error of the <£10,000,000 
IS corrected In that case we have an extra issue of 
£44,000,000 in bank-notes, coi responding to a loss of 
£38,000,000 in gold and silvei, and there the two figures 
get sufficiently close to each other for it to be possible that 
there really is some relationship between them, without be- 
ing foiced to resoit to the possible but improbable solution 
of thesauiising 

Consequently, with all these yaiious considerations be- 
foie us, it seems reasonable to suppose that the natures of 
the bills employed to pay the war indemnity were of three 
main classes, and were grouped appioximately in the follow- 
ing propoitions — 

Drafts for foreign suhscuptions to the loans £70,920,000 
Bills against French bullion specially expoited 18,000,000 
Commeicial bills and diafts foi dividends and 
levenues fiom abioad . . 81,032,000 

Geneial total of bills . £169,952,000 

Before we proceed to sum up the case, and to try to draw 
from it the teaching it contains, there is one moie detail 
which is worth explaining 

We have alluded to the coming in Pans of a certain quan- 
tity of Hamburg silver To make the story oi it clear, it is 
necessary to remind our readers that, according to the con- 
stitution of the Bank ol'Hambuig, which dates from 1619, 
accounts were kept by it m a money called inaic-banco, and 
credits were opened by it in that money on the deposit of 
silver, coined or uncoined, the value of that silver being 
calculated pure By degrees the marc-banco, though only an 
imaginary mone^, giew to be the universal denominator em- 
ployed in the home and foreign business of Hamburg, it ac- 
quired an impjortance greatei than that of the effective money 
of many German States But when the Empire was estab- 
lished, and it was decided to introduce a gold standard into 
Germany, it became essential to suppress the marc-banco, 
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for it had the double defect of representing silver and of form- 
ing a separate value outside Geiman monetaiy unity. So it 
was abolished by law and oidered to disappear, — the plan 
adopted being that the Bank of Hamburg should liquidate 
its deposits by paying off, in puie silver, the marcs-banco in 
ciiculation. It was, howevei, stipulated that this light 
should cease on 15th Fcbiuaiy, 1873, and that after that 
day, all peisons who held secuiitics in niarcs-banco should 
lose the old right of receiving pure silver, and should only bo 
entitled to half a thaler for each marc-banco, that being the 
value of the silver represented by the latter Now the 
French Treasury had bought, as we have seen, £21,000,000 
of bills in marcs-banco, and consequently possessed the lught 
of claiming silver for such of them as fell due before 15th 
February, 1873, while all the lest from that date were pava- 
ble in thalers. The thaler was ‘Hiberative,” while the 
maic-banco was not, but the pure silver which the maic- 
banco represented could be coined into five-franc pieces, and 
be delivered to the German Government at the rate of 3 
francs 75 centimes per thaler The result was that, being 
bv far the largest holder of marcs-banco paper, the French 
Tieasuiy was able foi a time to contiol the Hamburg market, 
and it naturally used for its own advantage the powei which 
this position gave it. The Hamburg Bank was utteily una- 
ble to deliver the quantity of silver for which France held 
acceptances in maics-banco, it was absolutely in the hands 
of the French Minister of Finance; that functionary appeals, 
however, to have acted very faiily, — to have only asked for 
silver m moderation, and to have profited by his power 
solely to obtain conversions into thalers on good condi- 
tions The result was, as we have said, that <£3,732,000 of 
Hamburg silver came to the Pans mint, paitly through Gov- 
ernment importations on marcs-banco bills, partly through 
private speculators, who followed the example of the Treas- 
ury, and pressed the Hamburg Bank for metal 

Such are, in a condensed foim, the essential features of 
the history of this extraoidmary operation, and now that we 
have completed the account, we need no longer delay the 
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expression of our admiration of the consummate ability with 
which it was conducted Its success may be said to have 
been, in eveiy point, complete , we cannot detect one sign of 
a grave hitch or of a serious en or in it It does the highest 
honoi to the officials of the French Treasury, and pioves that 
they possess a peifect knowledge of exchange and bank- 
ing both in their minutest details and in their laigest 
applications 

When we look back upon the subject as a whole, three 
great facts strike us in it the first, that France is vastly 
iich, the second, that the trade of Europe has attained such 
a magnitude that figuies aie ceasing to convey its measure ; 
the thud, that the aggiegate commeicial action of nations is 
a lever which can lift any financial load whatever As we 
see the tiansaction now, with these explanations of its com- 
position before us, we cannot fail to recognize that it has 
been rathei European than purely French All purses 
helped to provide funds for it, all tiades supplied bills for it. 
In eveiy prenous state of the world’s commerce such an 
opeiation would have been impossible; fifty, thiity, twenty 
yeais ago, it would have ruined France and have disordered 
Europe , in our time it has come and gone without seriously 
disturbing any of the economic conditions under which we 
live. France, out of her own stores, has quietly transpoited 
to Berlin a quantity of bullion larger than the whole oidi- 
nary stock of the Bank of England , and yet she shows no 
sign of having lost a sovereigm She has paid in hCi bank- 
notes for ^170,000,000 of transmission paper, and yet the 
quantity of her bank-notes in cii dilation is now steadily 
diminishing Such realtities as these would be altogether 
inconceivable if we did not see their cause behind them, 
that cause is simple, natural, indisputable , its name is the 
present situation of the woild’s trade. The vastness of that 
trade explains the mystery. 

But yet with these advantages to help it, the operation 
had, in addition to its enormous size, certain special diffi- 
culties to contend with. As one example it may be men- 
tioned that among the elements of perturbation and of 
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consequent impediments to remittance, the French G-ovem- 
ment had to keep in ^lew the fact that, at the very moment 
when it needed all the monetaiy facilities it could obtain, 
the German Government was locking up gold in its cellars, 
in order to provide metal for the new coinage it was pic- 
paring This was a most unlucky coincidence, hut it ex- 
isted, and it had to be met The Geiman plan was to hold 
back the issue of the new money until £80,000,000 of it 
weie ready to be exchanged for the old silver cuironcy , con- 
sequently, no silver could be expected to leave Germany 
until some months after the date at which the gold had been 
brought in there; and during the interval Fiance knew that 
she must suffer from the withdrawal of so much bullion fiom 
the general market But she found assistance in an unex- 
pected way , silver did flow back to her at once from Ger- 
many, without waiting for the issue of the new gold curiency 
Fiance paid Germany £9,572,000 in French silvei , but this 
was of no use to the lattei , on the contrary, it was an cm- 
baiiassment to her, foi she was on the point of exporting a 
quantity of her own silver, which would become superfluous 
as soon as the new gold got into circulation So, for this 
reason, a consideiable portion of the Piench five-fianc pieces 
came back immediately to France, and helped to reconstitute 
her stoie 

And all the other difficulties were, more or less, like this 
one At fiist sight they looked grave and durable, but they 
diminished or disappeaied as soon as they were seiiously 
attacked, the whole thing turned out to be an astonishing 
example of obstacles overrated The unsuspected wealth of 
Fiance, assisted by an extent of general commercial dealings 
which was moie unsuspected still, managed to get the better 
of all the stumbling-blocks and impossibilities which seemed 
to bar the road France has lost £400,000,000, one half of 
which she has delivered to her enemy, and yet she is going 
on piospering materially as if nothing at all had happened. 
But it IS now quite clear that she nevei could have managed 
all this alone, she could have found the money, but never 
could she, single-dianded, have earned it to Germany. It is 
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there, far more than in siibsci iptions to her loans, that the 
world has leally helped her, she has bought back the stock 
that foreigneis subscribed for her, but she could not do so 
without the bills they sold her If she had been left to her 
own resources for the transport of the indemnity to Berlin 
she would piobably have been foiced to send two thuds of it 
in bullion, and to empty her people’s pockets for the pur- 
pose; the vastness of the woild’s trade" and the unity of in- 
terests which commerce has produced, peimitted her to use 
other nations’ means of action instead of her own. 

Viewed in this light, the payment of the five milliaids 
becomes an enormous piece of admirably well-arranged in- 
ternational banking, in which neaily all the counting houses 
of Northern Europe took a share. That definition of it is 
woith knowing, and we may be glad that the infoimation 
gi\en in M Say’s repoit has enabled us to arrive at it 


APPLICATION OP THE INDEMNITY 

Pkom Kolb’s “The Condition of Nations” (Trans by Mrs 
Brewer), pp 296-299 ^ 

When the North German Confederacy was formed, not- 
withstanding the transfer of the proceeds of the customs and 
of other indirect imposts to the Confederacy, and in spite of 
considerable contributions by the diffeient States, the reve- 
nues did not suffice to cover the expenditure, especially that 
of the establishment of a larger sea force A deficit was the 
result, and loans had to be raised. 

In the year 1868 the debt of the Confedeiacy 


amounted to . . £540,000 

In 1869 to 1,312,338 

And in 1870 it rose to ..... . . . 1,735,743 

While in 1871 it was 1,988,882 


The war made the contraction of a further debt unavoida- 
ble, both for the States of the North German Confederacy 

i London , George Bell & Co , 1880 
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as well as for those of South Germany The sum immedi- 
ately expended on the war must have amounted to about 
<£51,000,000 The result of the war led to a complete levo- 
lution in the condition of finance We extiact the following 
data from the memorandum which was laid befoie the Diet 
by the Impeiial Chancellor on February 18, 1874, with 
regard to the application of the French war contiibution. — 
The Receipts amounted to — 

1 Wai contiibution by Fiance . . £200,000,000 

2 Intel est upon this till the payment of the 

debt 12,017,678 


Total . . £212,017,678 

3 Added to this, contiibution of the City of 

Pans . . . . 8,025,879 

4 Customs levied in Fiance and local contii- 

butions, less cost of^collection, so fai as 
these sums weie not employed for special 
mihtaiy pui poses, about . . . • 2,609,133 

Total leceipts » . . £222,082,690 


Of this sum ^12,999,999 must be deducted for the acqui- 
sition of railways belonging to a private company in Alsace- 
Lorraine, the remainder being, theietore, £209,682,691. 


Expenditures 

1st. Expenses for which fixed sums were granted by Im- 
perial decrees, namely — 


Foi the Imperial Invalid Fund .... 
For the completion of German foi tresses 
For foiti esses in Alsace- Lon aine . . . . 

Foi lailioads in the Tmpeiial Dominions, pai- 
ticulaily the Wilhelra-Luxembouig line 
For Impeiial wai treasuies, to be kept in the 
Julius towel of the foi ti ess of Spandau 
Compensation foi the deciease in the levenue 
caused by alteiations in the management of 
the customs and taxes 

Impeiial Tieasuiy fund, for the administration 
of the maiine, and foi uniedeemable advances 
for the management of the Impeiial aimy . . 


£28,050,000 

10,800,000 

6,037,642 

8,210,883 

6,000,000 


2,968,907 


1,503,000 
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Yoi giatuities to geneials foi distinguislied sei- 
vices . • 600,000 

Foi aid to Geimans banished fiom Fiance . 300,000 

For exeicise giound foi the Aitilleiy-tiial Com- 
mission . . 206,250 

Expeiidituie foi geneial pin poses defrayed by 
the Impeiial Tieasuiy lu 1370 and 1871, and 
the additional outlay for troops gaiiisoned in 
Alsace-Louaine till the end of 1872 . • . 1,249,500 

Lastly, 6, 196,181 granted by an Impeiial decree of July 
8, 1873, for marine, <£4,206,783; buildings lor the Diet, 
£1,200,000. Supplemental expenses of war, including 
vaiious othei grants, making total of £72,116,704 

To this must be added those outlays the amount of which 
depends on the sum required for the attainment of the object 
in view They may be estimated as follows — 

1 Compensation foi damages by war and foi 

wai . , ... £5,6“5,000 

2 Compensation to Gei man ship-owneis . 840,000 

3 Foi wai medals , .... 45,000 

4 Invalid pensions in consequence of the wai of 

1870, 1871, and 1872 . . 1,513,466 

5 Additional for payment of invalid pensions, 

payable out of the Imperial Invalid Fund 
duiing the time that that fund was not per- 
fectly established . . 897,000 

6 War expense^! connected with the Fiench War 

costs indemnification, which, arcoiding to 
Alt 5 of the decree of July 8, 1872, aie to 
be tieated as common chaiges, viz — 

(a) Foi aiming and disarming of foi ti esses 1,477,078 
(!}) For siege mateiial . 1,409,223 

(e) For maiine admiiiistiation . 1,402,876 

(d) For tempoi aiy ai i aiigements for coast de- 

fence, etc ... 148,121 

(e) For laying down and i epaii ing i aihoads, 

etc , necessary foi piosecuting the war 718,797 
(/) For the establishment and working of 
telegraphs outside the limit of the tele- 
graph system 


30,418 
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(g) For tempoiary civil administiation m 
France, especially for management of 
lailways in Alsace-Loiraine, till the 
end of 1871 £563,057 


Fuither for sei vices which fiom July, 1, 
1871, weie in connection with the wai, 

-VIZ — 


(K) 

Management of the post . . . o 

33,750 

(t) 

Management of telegiaphs 

88,500 

(h) 

Increased expendituie in the manage- 
ment of the army, over and above that 
in time of peace, consequent upon the 



occupation of Fiench teiiitoiy 

3,150,000 

Q) 

Fiuthei estimates for geneial expenses 
to be defiayed by the Imperial Tieas- 



ury, about ... . . 

37,500 


The total amount of expenditure fund to be deducted from 
the lerenue amounts therefore to <£90,125,544, leaving a 
remainder of £119,057,197 to be divided It is, however, 
desiiable to letam a moderate reserve for possible deficien- 
cies in the estimated receipts, in expectation of gi eater 
requiiements in the expendituie 

The sum to be divided may, therefore, be estimated in 
round numbers at £118,900,000 Three fourths of this 
■were, in accordance with Article 6 of the statute of the 8th 
of July, 1873, set apart for military purposes, in the propor- 
tion specified in the above Article 6, and one fourth to be 
divided accoiding to a fixed standard of 1871 The sum for 
division is shared as follows — 

1 Bavaiia . . . .... 

2 Wmtembeig .... 

3 J^^orth Gel man Confederation . . . 

4 Baden . ....... 

6 Hesse 

For the payment of expenses .... 

About £22,500,000 of the entire war contribution were, 
in obedience to Imperial decrees, applied to civil objects, 

23 


£13,380,061 
4,275,130 
79,517,407 
5,019,977 
1,400,051 
j 917,850 
1 16,289,521 
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the rest for purposes of war. The sums which fell to the 
separate States in the division were also mostly expended 
in defraying the costs of war, and the repayment of loans for 
war. 

According to the statute of 2d of July, 1873, <£16,027,021 
of the sum to be divided were set apart for restoring the 
aimy to a war-footing and increasing its general efficiency 

We find from a report of the Commission on the State debt, 
under date April, 1874, that the Imperial Invalid Fund pos- 
sessed paper of nominal value — 


In thalers 

In South German guldens * 
In Dutch guldens . • . 

In English pounds sterling 
In dollars 

And in banks 


£23,081,742 

933,187 

213,333 

918,760 

3,556,800 

393 


The fortress building fund possessed at the same time a 
nominal value of £5,229,795 in effects, and a capital of 
£2,789,913 in the Prussian bank* . * • 
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XIV. 

THE LIQUIDATIONS OF 1873-76. 

From Giffen’s Essays in Finance; i pp 107-131 

W HAT aie the characteristic marks of the great depres- 
sion of tiade daring the last three or tour years It 
IS now ascertained that such depressions are periodical. They 
recur at tolerably regular intervals, following in the wake of 
equally regular periods of great prosperity in trade, when 
everybody makes profits or seems to make them. The alter- 
nation has no doubt its roots in human nature, which lends 
itself to an ebb and flow, an action and reaction in affairs. 
The depressions, like the periods of prosperity coming before 
them, have also many features m common. Just as the pros- 
perity is shown by the prevalence of good ciedit, an active 
money market, and a high range of prices for both securities 
and commodities, so the depression is marked by a low range 
of prices, heavy failures, bad credit, and consequently a slug- 
gish money market But each has likewise its own special 
features and incidents. The crisis in which it begins, or 
which it produces, indicates some special development of 
trade at the time, or some special disease in it, — the favorite 
business of a country changing from time to time, and a con- 
stant tendency existing to go to an extreme with the momen- 
tary fashion We propose, then, to inquire what are these 
special features in the recent depression, — this proceeding 
being likely, it is obvious, to be more mstructhe than a mere 
examination and record of those features which most depres- 
sions have in common There is an additional reason for 
this course. An impression prevails that the present stagna- 
tion of trade is unprecedented in intensity and duration, and 
1 London George Bell and Sons, 1880 
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that it is likely to be permanent A similar impression has 
often been found to prevail at such times, and it will be inter- 
esting to mqiiiie whether it is now, for once, well founded, or 
whether in reality the depression is not much less than those 
to which trade has often been subject, and is not as likely as 
any other to terminate in a new period of piospeuty. 

I 

Endeavoring to answer the question we have put, what we 
aie first struck with, in a general survey of the last three or 
four years, is the universality of the depression Almost 
eveiy civilized country has been affected. The beginning was 
in 1873, with the gieat Vienna panic and ciash in May of 
that year, — a crash which was accompanied by immense 
agitation tliioughout Geimany and in England, and the occur- 
lence of incidents on almost every European Bourse, which 
only stopped short of panic Next came a gieat panic and 
crash in the autumn of 1873 in the United States, perhaps the 
greatest event of the kind to which that coiintiy, though it 
has had many great panics, has ever been subject This was 
accompanied by a renewal of agitation in England, as well as 
generally on the Continent, as the rates of discount in Novem- 
ber, 1873, significantly prove At that date the minimum bank 
rate of discount was in London no less than nine per cent, the 
maximum being two and three pei cent highei , the minimum 
in Pans and Brussels was seven per cent , in Beilm and Fi ank- 
fort, five per cent, Vienna, five per cent, and Amsterdam, 
SIX and a half per cent The following year was compai ativcly 
quiet, but it was marked by great monetary disturbances in 
South America, and by a great fall in prices both at home, on 
the Continent, and in the United States In 1875 came le- 
iiewed distuibances in South America, a lenewal of agitation 
in the United States and Geimany , and then the Im Thurn, 
Abeidaie, Collie, Sanderson, and other failures, constituting 
the commeicial crisis of that year in England This was m 
turn succeeded by a great collapse m foreign loans, which had 
been heralded and partly reheaised in 1873, on the occasion 
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of the bankiuptcy of Spam, and of which the conspicuous 
incident now was the non-payment of the Tuikish debt intei- 
est To all these events succeeded lenewed depression and 
stagnation in trade at home, as well as on the Continent, the 
crisis in Russia in 1876 being very inaiked, and the whole 
continuing till it seemed to have a fiesh cause in the appic- 
hension and actual outbieak of the present war Thus the 
depiession has been widespiead and gcneial, — Italy, Spam, 
and Fiance perhaps escaping with little huit, but Aiistna, 
Geimany, Russia, the United States, and the South Amciicaii 
countiies having all been in deep distiess 

This universality, on a compaiison with foimer periods of 
crisis, may be in fact appaient only, aiising fiom the gicatly 
inci eased facilities of observation at the present day There 
never was a time, probably, since commerce was sufficiently 
advanced in more countries than one to admit of crises, in 
which the commeicial misfoi tunes of one country did not re- 
act on countiies with which it did business At such peiiods 
as 1825, 1837-39, 1857-58, 1861-62, and 1866-68, it is un- 
doubtedly the case that the ciisis m England has been accom- 
panied by moie or less seveie ciises elsewhere, — Fiance, 
Ameuca, England, Holland, and the Geiman towns on the 
Elbe, having shared each othei’s misfoi tunes more oi less 
during the whole period Now the ciisis is felt to be moie 
extended, because we aie immediately informed of the events 
in most distant places, because we see at once the association 
of failures at centies remote from each othei, and because ive 
also see at once the effect m one place of the call upon it to " 
render assistance at anothei distuibed centie of business But 
it IS also true that commercial lelations are themselves far 
moie extended than was the case before railways and tele- 
graphs, that there are wide regions — in the United States, 
foi instance — which could not have been the subject of crisis 
twenty oi thirty years ago, because they weie unpeopled, that 
such countiies as Austria and Russia have lately shared moie 
largely than before in industrial development; and tliat Gci- 
inany has also advanced farther m the path which makes it 
possible for it to be the subject of a commercial crisis. There 
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IS consequently a real reason for the greater extension of the 
commercial depiession of the last three years as compared 
with anything before witnessed, while it is equally tiue that 
steam and telegiaphs, by facilitating communication, have 
destroyed the natural bariieis between the diffeient coun- 
tiies of the commercial world The London money maiket 
appears to be the great equalizer of maikets, because it le- 
ceives the shock of eveiy important business event tin ough- 
out the world, and transmits the shock of wdiat it feels to 
every other centre But whateiei the nature of the connec- 
tion, it IS certain that theie is a connection between com- 
mercial crises m diffeient parts of the woild, and that the 
widci range of business increases the possible aiea of dis- 
aster when once disaster has set in. 

11 . 

The next important characteristic of the depression, and 
perhaps the most impoitant characteristic of all, appears to 
be that the conspicuous industry which has failed is that of 
the “ exploitation ” of new countries with little surplus capital, 
and whose business is mainly that of producing raw materials 
and food lor expoit, by old countnes which have large surplus 
capital, and are largely engaged in maimfactiiiing; in other 
wolds, the investment in new countnes by the capitalists of 
old countries Much bad business is bi ought to light in eveiy 
depression, but it is the peculiarity of the coiiimeicial cycle, 
as we have noticed, that theie is a change fiom time to time 
in the favorite business, so that every penod has its special 
tiade development, and special trade disease The favorite 
business for many yeais before 1873 had become that of 
foreign investment, and now the depression occurs where 
there was the gieatest expansion Direct evidence m sucli 
matters is difficult, it would haidly be possible to measure 
precisely the extent of the various desciiptions of disaster 
which combine to make a crisis, but theie aie many facts and 
circumstances which can leave little doubt in the mind that 
the direct evidence, if it could be obtained, wmuld wdioll} con- 
firm the conclusion stated. 
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The order of events in the crisis affords of itself a very 
striking confirmation of the assumption. The difficulties com- 
menced in the countues moie or less farmed by the capital 
of England and other old countries , whose industries are 
nourished by public loans from England, and by the invest- 
ment of private English capitalists within then tenitoiies, 
pimcipally in the form of English non and manufactures 
The crisis in Austiia, which was the fiist in the whole series, 
was a crisis in a country answering this desciiptioii to some 
extent. To the United States, where the next crash occuiied, 
the description is still more applicable The South American 
countries, whose prolonged suffering was the special featuie 
of 1874, aie almost a domain of England, and Russia, too, 
IS largely “ developed ’’ by English capital Some of these 
countries, especially Austria and Russia, have not been ex- 
clusively dependent on English capital They have also bene- 
fited by the accumulation of capital in Holland, Belgium, and 
France, which had been diawn largely to Germany before 
1873, thiough the Piench indemnity, and had overflowed 
thence into Austna and Russia, but the indemnity payments, 
though they helped to piecipitate and aggiavate the ciisis in 
Austria, did not alter the power of the ciisis to react on Eng- 
land No doubt, in 1873, as already noticed, the collapse of 
the foreign loan financing had been foieshadowed, but the 
anticipatory events of that year were in themselves compara- 
tively unimportant, so that down to 1876 what chiefly hap- 
pened was a succession of monetary and commercial crises m 
countries dependent on England, but from which England by 
compaiison escaped In 1875 these crises weie succeeded by 
a ciisis in England itself of \ery great intensity, naturally 
leading to a renewal of crisis and distress elsewhere, though 
not of actual panic, and the whole culminating m the finan- 
cial disorders of the foi eign loan collapses, which will prob- 
ably form, in after years, the most conspicuous feature of tlie 
whole series of liquidations Theie appears to have been a 
natural older, therefore, m the successive cuses to which the 
countries dependent on England have been subjected, leading 
to a crisis in England itself, and finally to a financial as well 
as a commercial collapse. 
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We have next to adduce m evidence the fact of the great 
expansion of the business of imestment in foieign countries 
previous to the depression The great multiplication of foi- 
eign loans in the peiiod is now familiai Not to speak of 
Tuikish and other loans, which weie so laigely mere boiiow- 
mgs to pay interest, there was a loan of ^32,000,000 foi Egypt, 
aftei theie had been large loans in 1868 and 1870, Chili 
in the same time (1867-73) borrowed ^6,250,000, Peiu, 
£24,000,000, Brazil, £10,000,000, Russia, £77,000,000 , and 
Hungary, £22,000,000, — exclusive of minor boirowings by 
guaranteed companies and otheiwise These were the nominal 
amounts of the loans, and the leal money or money’s w’orth 
ever transmitted to those countiies in respect of them must 
have been much less , but, making all deductions, they indi- 
cate an immense direct credit opened up in this country in 
favor of the States named The minor boirowings we have 
refeiied to were equally impoitant, if not more important, 
and, especially xn the case of the United States, the aggregate 
of small loans for railways and other pin poses was immense 
Al(this direct box rowing likewise implied a great mi estment 
of capital privately m foreign countiies Merchants and 
traders were induced to set up establishments abioad to facili- 
tate the business which the loans brought into existence, and 
accommodate the “wants of emigrants to the new fields of in- 
dustry The result was aluxuiiant industrial growth in the 
new countiies by means of this vast diiect and mdiiect ciedit 
which old countiies weie giving Thus m the United States, 
immediately before 1873, the length of the whole lailway 
system had been doubled in seven years , in Russia almost the 
entire system of 12,000 miles has been cieated since 1868, in 
Austria theie had been an increase fiom 2,200 miles in 1865, 
to over 6,000 miles m 1873, and in South Ameiica, Biazil, 
the Rivei Plate republics, Chili, and Peru, had all been en- 
dowed with railways in a very few yeais, — the loans foi 
these countries above enomeiated, and especially the above 
loan of £24,000,000 for Peru, being avowedly all for lailways 
And never was there a more rapid development of the foieign 
trade of the Umted Kingdom The total import and export 
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trade, which was <£500,986,000 in 186T, had lisen in 1873, or 
111 SIX yeais only, to £082,292,000, ortbiity-six per cent, and 
the trade per head fiom £16 Is. Sd to £21 4s 9d , or thiity- 
two per cent The exports of Biitish produce alone, to take 
the two extieme yeais, had risen fiom £179,678,000 m 1808 
to £256,257,000 in 1872, or forty-two per cent in four yeais, 
the mciease per head being m the same yienod fiom £5 17s. 
4:d to £8 Is , or thirty-seven per cent All this had followed 
a rapid rise m previous years, for the panic of J806 was 
chiefly the collapse of a home company mania, and had not 
brought with it disci edit of foreign loans, or a collapse of the 
business of lending to foreign countiies. And in one or two 
tiades the increase of business was even greatei than the 
geneial inciease Thus the quantity of our iron and steel ex- 
poits rose fiom 2,042,000 tons in 1868 to 3,383,000 tons in 
1872, or sixty-six per cent in four years, while there was sim- 
ultaneously a rise of price which made the increase in values 
immense, not only m these, but in other articles where thei e 
was no such mciease of quantity It is sometimes said that 
the burst of trade which culminated in 1872-73, was laigely 
due to the extia demand for oui manufactuies created by 
the Fi anco-German Wai This war checked manufacturing 
on the Continent foi nearly a twelvemonth, besides causing 
a war demand for certain of our manufactures. But the 
compaiison we have made is of a year when the war was long 
over, with a year quite before the wai, while the most con- 
spicuous instance of increase in our exports was m iron and 
steel, which was clearly in connection with increased railway 
construction abroad The expansion of our foreign trade was 
thus manifestly in connection with the geneial expansion of 
oui foieign investment business, and not the result of the 
accidental or temporary causes which have been assigned 
That theie has been a most dispiopoitionate stoppage of 
the foreign investment business, which would go far to ac- 
count foi the present depression, is also very obvious I do 
not refer so much to the notoiious stoppage of the issues of 
foreign loans, small and great ; after every great crisis new 
issues of almost every kind come to a standstill, as frequent 
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expeiience has shown It was so after 1866, and had been so 
after similar yeais of cnsis, although I doubt if foreign issues, 
as distinguished from home enterprises, have evei been so com^ 
pletely stopped as they aie now Quite apait from this, we 
have unmistakable evidence of the decline in foreign invest- 
ment business m the financial and industrial embairassments 
in new countries, of which, as I write, the gieat railway strikes 
in the United States furnish a new illustration Theic has also 
been a diminution of singular magnitude in oui expoit trade. 
That trade has frequently fallen off in times of geneial de- 
pression, but never to such an extent as has lately been wit- 
^nessed The diminution altogether in the exports of home 
produce and manufactuies has been from ^256,257,000 in 
1872 to ^200,639,000 m 1876, the change being partly due, 
as usual, and perhaps rathei more than usual, to a fall in 
price, but only partially to that cause There has not since 
the free trade period been such a decline in our foreign trade, 
]ust as there had been no pievious example of so gieat an 
expansion The decline has also been mainly in the exports 
to such countries as the United States, which had been our 
great borrowers, — the falling off to the United States alone 
being from ^40,737,000 in 1872 to £16,834,000 m 1876, this 
latter figure being the lowest since 1864. It has also been 
mainly in such ai tides as iron and steel , the expoits of which 
diminished from 3,383,000 tons and £35,996,000 in value in 
1872, to 2,224,000 tons aud £20,737,000 in value in 1876, 
while the exports to the United States alone fell fiom 975,000 
tons in 1872 to only 160,000 tons m 1876 The recent dimi- 
nution in our export trade is therefore not only unusual, but 
it is a diminution of the expoits to new countries, and a 
diminution of those articles which we send abroad for the 
purpose of new works m such countries. So great a change 
in one gieat branch of oui business would go far to account 
for the general depiession now prevailing, which is thus once 
more tiaced to the failure of our foreign investments. 

The embarrassments in the new countries weie also con- 
nected with the excessive development of their capabilities 
which had been attempted. A very considerable amount of 
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the railway and other speculation during the last few years 
has been pioved to have been wholly in anticipation of the 
wants of the world, the evidence of this being an ovci pro- 
duction of raw matenals and food, the chaiacteiistic pio- 
ducts of the new countries. Of this ovei -production the most 
significant sign was the low price of wheat in 1875, notwith- 
standing the bad haivest of that year in seveial countiios. 
There had previously been complaint of low puces in the 
United States, — m 1873, for instance, — and of inability 
to keep back crops Similar complaints had also been 
leceived from Eussia in 1874 Even in 1876 the price of 
wheat was slow in rising in the autumn, notwithstanding a 
geneially bad harvest, and the extieme war rise the follow- 
ing spring was only maintained a few days In other words, 
the assumption as regards wheat that new countries might be 
settled indefinitely has proved to be erroneous The lesult of 
what appeals to be excessive cultivation is an unremuneiative 
price, which leaves meiely agiicultural communities in dis- 
tiess, and distuibs their whole system of industry It has 
been the same with other raw matenals, such as cotton, 
although peihaps not to the same extent But in geneial 
the business of producing law materials and food had been 
oveidoiie, and the crises in Austria and the United States iii 
1873, followed as they have since been by the similar ciiscs 
in South America and Russia, weie evidence that the power 
to suppoit the fmancing of the previous two or three yeais, 
which was based on the business of investment in new coun- 
tues, had ceased 

The uglier featuies of tlie collapse of foreign loans also 
fiunish evidence of the characteristic mark of the ciisis with 
which we have been dealing In addition to the issue of loans, 
which involved the mvestment of capital in a fixed form to an 
extiavagant extent, so that immediate loss and ruin could not 
but ensue, there had taken place in a few yeais before 1872 
frequent issues of loans in foieign countiies so-called, which 
weie only disguises to plunder the public We refer to the 
loans for Honduras, Paraguay, San Domingo, and Costa Rica, 
which were investigated by the Foreign Loans Committee, 
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and to a numerous class of which these were perhaps the 
most flagrant specimens These weie simply issues by knots 
of speculatois, usually on the plea that they weie for some 
public work, — to which a small portion of the money raised 
was pel haps, m fact, devoted, — but really with the design, as 
carried out by those conceiiicd, to pay themselves laige sums 
in commissions and otheiwise, so long as the public could be 
got to believe in such things by the payment of mteiest out 
of the funds they had themselves advanced All this was 
very natiiial The peculiarity of the time being the develop- 
ment of foieigu countries by loans, it was only natuial that 
the illegitimate financing of the time should also consist of so- 
called loans As theie had been bogus companies in the days 
of the company mama, so now theie weie bogus loans 

These aie all ciicumstances tending to show how much the 
bad business bi ought to light in the lecent depiession was 
connected with the business of investment in new countiies, 
and its accessories, which had previously ]ust received so 
great an expansion As we have already remaiked, there 
was much bad business besides In the set of failuies con- 
nected with that of Messrs Collie, what seemed to be shown 
especially was a peculiar disorder in the trade with India, — - 
the lesult, it is probable, of the undue investment of capital 
in that tiade at a date as far back as the cotton mania in 
1863 and 1864 But the bad business of foreign investment 
and financing has certainly been far the most prominent 

III 

A third distinguishing mark of the crisis appeals to be the 
singular lightness of its effects on English industry and 
wages. As has been hinted already, such is not the com- 
mon impression regarding it On the contrary, the depres- 
sion of trade is spoken of in common speech as something 
entirely unpiecedented both in intensity and duration But 
a careful examination must prove that, as far as matteis 
have yet gone, the common impression is wrong, and the 
facts are entirely the other way 
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The common impicssion appears to be due to a misinter- 
pretation of two undoubted facts , first, the evident magni- 
tude of the financial collapse in foreign loans, which has 
been productive of great social distress among the classes 
who have most ample oppoitumties of pi oclaimiiig their 
giievances, and next, the magnitude of the decline of the 
foreign trade of the coimti j, which is identified with a de- 
cline in its whole trade. But it is easy to see that there is 
a misinterpretation The magnitude of the financial collapse 
IS, of couise, very serious The novelty of the deception of 
the public by bogus loans has inci eased the evil as compared 
with the evil of a company mania, while the opportunities of 
fraud were really more favorable to the conspiiatois than in 
the manufacture of bubble companies A State loan sounds 
moie respectable than a company issue On the whole, the 
secmities of States for a long peiiod had also answered 
better than the shares of companies, and although also in 
foimer years many State loans had proved the source of loss 
to English mvestois, — seveial South Ameiican States, 
Gieece, Spam, and one or two States of the American Union 
having all pioved defaulters, — yet there had been no flagrant 
instances of loans which weie meiely cloaks to let piomotcis 
and financieis have commissions The agents and institu- 
tions connected with States also controlled laiger resouices 
than had been controlled by the financiers of companies 
The inability of mvestois, therefore, to foim a good ]udg- 
ment on the investments submitted to them, their disposition 
to lely on market puce, and other extraneous or irrelevant 
circumstances, was never experimented on so widely, or 
with more unfortunate lesults Hence the magnitude of the 
bad business and the ensuing collapse 'in the loans for 
Turkey, Egypt, and Peru alone, the depreciation of securities 
within a year after the Turkish collapse amounted to about 
<£150,000,000, while there is a total destruction or suspen- 
sion of income from tainted securities exceeding £20,000,000 
a year But gieat as this collapse is, it has piobably affected 
very little the accumulation or real wealth of the country. 
Many people feel themselves poorer than they were before, but 
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the community as a ‘whole is not really poorer by the piicking 
of all these bladders A certain number of people are simply 
prevented fiom continuing any longei the process of living 
on then capital, foi that is what they were doing when they 
were spending the so-called inteiest paid them, which was 
really only a return of what they had themselves advanced 
But the whole of the so-called interest was not so spent, a 
great deal of it, as is the case with the inteiest of every de- 
scription of investment, being reinvested, and in this way 
the collapse really changes nothing, except to let many peo- 
ple know that their accumulations were imaginary. The 
direct economic effect is consequently although the so- 
cial effects and individual disasters are of the most serious 
kind The depression of trade attending a financial col- 
lapse ought not, therefore, to be measured by the seeming 
magnitude of the financial collapse itself, which last may be 
veiy great without the oidinary industry of a country being 
seriously checked. 

As regards the second fact which is misinterpreted, — 
namely, the decline of the foreign trade, — the common im- 
pression only requires to be challenged to prove its unsound- 
ness. We have probably a larger proportion of foreign trade 
than any other great nation Our workmen and capitalists 
have gradually come to exchange a larger proportion of the 
products of their industry for foreign products than any other 
people. But even yet we are very far from exchanging more 
than a small part of what we produce Our whole agriculture 
is for home consumption; our coal and iron mining, our cot- 
ton and wool spinning and weaving, our manufactures gener- 
ally are also mainly for home consumers A decline in our 
foreign trade, therefore, is only a decline in a branch of our 
whole trade, and should by no means be identified with a gen- 
eral depression in business. The recent decline in the foreign 
trade, moreover, is almost entirely a decline in “optional” 
business It is a decline in our exports of such articles as 
we have been in the habit of exporting as a means of invest- 
ing our capital abroad When we stop such exports, certain 
branches of home industry, which have been fitted to this 
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peculiar trade suffer, but the capital which would otherwise 
have been sent abroad, and the means of producing that 
capital, aie not destroyed In the couise of time if the taste 
for foreign investment does not revive, the capital and labor 
employed in making articles for export will be turned to the 
production of articles for consumption and investment at 
home Instead of meiely looking at the foreign tiade, then, 
we should look at oui aggregate tiade in such tunes of de- 
piession, and not suffer our opinions to be distoited by one 
or two conspicuous facts. 

Coming to the subject in this way, we do not see how it 
can be doubted that the recent depression, although it is 
very pi oti acted, is as yet singularly light in degiee Our 
imports of the chief articles of popular consumption, to begin 
with, have not diminished but increased. Indeed, one of the 
favorite complaints about the depression of trade is the old 
cry of the excess of imports over exports, which is certainly 
greater than usual because our investments in new countries 
have ceased for a time, but which is the permanent charac- 
teristic of English trade It is quite certain, howevei, that 
no countiy sends us any goods on credit, it is England which 
always gives credit in the trade of the world Whatever 
increase of imports there may be, then, is a sign of leal abil- 
ity to pay for them, and pro tanto of the undiminished pros- 
perity of the country To the same effect we have the fact 
of an inerea'se of railway traffic year after year during the 
depression The increase in 1874 and 1876, and again in 
1877 has been small, but in 1875, the very year of the great 
commercial and financial collapse, it was considerable. Evi- 
dence in the same sense is also supplied by the non-increase 
of pauperism all through the depression, and by the steady 
augmentation of the national revenue until the present year, 
and by the increase of the savings-bank deposits. The non- 
inciease of pauperism is no doubt partly due to our improved 
administration, but no improvement of administration could 
have prevented such an increase of paupers and decline of 
revenue as followed the panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866, not 
to speak of the awful convulsions and distress which marked 
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the depression of trade in still earlier periods. To any one 
who has even glanced at the economic history of England 
during the piesent centiiiy, the common talk now about the 
“unusual ” depiession of our tiade appeals simply ludicious. 
The people -who indulge m it have simply never thought of 
what depiession of tiade is There has probably never been 
a gieat commeicial ciisis in England which caused so little 
suffeiing to the mass of the nation 

When we think of the matter a little it seems reasonable 
enough also that the depiession should be a mild one. 
Severe as the crisis has been, we were lucky enough to es- 
cape an actual panic, with the shock to ciedit and other 
lamentable incidents which a panic invaiiably produces It 
IS probable also that we weie leally befiiended by the pecu- 
liar events in the money market in connection with the 
Geiman coinage The withdrawals of gold foi Geimany 
had the effect of anticipating the stimgency in the money 
maiket which a peiiod of gieat expansion ends in The ex- 
pansion was thus hindeied fiom reaching the extieine it 
would otherwise ha've i cached, and the reaction is less 
severe Some good judges are of ojunion that we have to 
thank yet another cause, — the high noimal wages of our 
workmen and then rndependence of abundant harvests and 
cheap wheat, as compared with what was foimerly the case, 
so that all oui staple industries are steadier than they weie. 
But I should doubt the effect of this cause without greater 
expenence than we have yet had Woikmen will suffer, it 
IS to be feaied, in a way in which they have not lately suf- 
fered, if another time of expansion such as there was in 1872 
should reach its full term and industry be subjected to the 
stiain of the inevitable reaction. But without this cause, the 
actual facts of the absence of a panic during all this depies- 
sion, and of the successive stringencies in the money market 
which checked the exuberant growth of 1872 and 1873, ap- 
pear quite sufficient to account for the comparative mildness 
of the effects of the depression we are witnessing 
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The marks of the present depression which we have emt- 
meiated are thus its universality, its oiigm in the bieaking 
down of the bad business of foreign investment, and its 
mildness in the United Kingdom as compared with foimer 
periods of depression Is there anything m these peculiaii- 
ties, 01 in any other ciicuinstances of the dopiession, to lead 
us to anticipate that it will be unusually piotractecl oi that its 
effects will be permanent Is the depiession, in other words, 
the beginning of anything unusual or unpiecedented 

To put the questions thus explicitly is perhaps to answer 
them Although theie is much vague talk about existing 
depression, — which is really based on an assumption that it 
is something unlieard of and must be lasting, — it is not so 
easy to asseit explicitly what is so confidently assumed To 
suppose the permanence of almost any depression would, in 
fact, be to suppose a change in human nature itself Uni- 
versal diilness and poverty aie, in fact, contradictions in 
teims, unless it is supposed that all people will volimtaiily 
be idle when they have the strongest motives to work 
Whatever awkwaidness there maybe in the distiibution of 
labor and capital at ceitain times, the power to produce and 
the wish to consume ensure that with the means of pioduction 
unimpaired, — and there is no allegation that the means of 
production in the present case are impaired, — production 
will go on and mciease with the increase of population and 
with every species of chemical and mechanical improvement 
It is thus morally certain that if at any time the industrial 
machine, as a whole, is partially disused and times are dull, 
a peiiod of full emplojment and prosperity will leturn 

And shoit of the depression being peimanent, its effects 
will not, we think, be worse than usual, if indeed the worst 
IS not already past The disorder has been veiy general 
throughout the world, because industiially the woild is get- 
ting to be more and more one country , but there is mani- 
festly nothing in the extent of a depression to alter its 
character or the power of the communities affected to re- 

24 
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coyer. So far as England is concerned, moreover, all that 
has happened is that a paiticular part of our trade, — -our 
exports of domestic produce and manufactures, — is mo- 
mentaiilj weak, ]ust as in former times the home trade 
dependent on railway conti actors or bubble companies was 
weak Oui new investments in a particular diiection have 
tailed, but that is all There is clearly no reason in this for 
any prolonged stoppage or diminished use of the industrial 
machine for all the miscellaneous purposes of life, although 
it will only be by degrees that new outlets for our surplus 
capital can be found All the reasons assigned to account 
foi the lightness of the depression until now, — the absence 
of panic, the fact that the collapse is so much a merely finan- 
cial one, and the circumstance that the expansion previous 
to the depression was arrested m its natural development, — > 
aie also i^asons why it should not be moie protracted than 
usual Some uew mischief may of couise arise, but there is 
nothing on the face of the facts, according to all foimer ex- 
perience, to lead us to expect an aggravation of the present 
evils 

Nor do the special causes sometimes assigned for expect- 
ing an unusual degree and continuance of depression appear 
to be entitled to much weight. The Biitish workman, it is 
said, drives business away by his misconduct and his de- 
mands for excessive wages Foreign nations are inci easing 
their manufactures of the very ai tides of which England till 
lately had a monopoly Every import of a foreign manu- 
facture into England, at a time like this, gives occasion 
foi a new exclamation that English industry is threatened 
The changes are constantly rung upon such facts as the in- 
creased capacity of the United States for the production and 
manufacture of iron, the impoitation of certain descriptions 
of American cotton manufactures into England, the appeal - 
ance of Belgian and German manufactures m our markets at 
a cheaper piice than the articles can be made by oiuselves 
But those who use this language appear to fail altogether in 
measmung the extent of the mischief they point out A 
great deal of the apparent competition of foreign manufac- 
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tuies IS due to the search for a market which occuis in everj 
time of depression, and which furnishes no suie indication 
/Whatever of any leal change m the cuiients of tiadc All 
we know for ceitain is that on the other side the complaints 
abroad of the competition of English manufactures are loud- 
est at such a time, and that facts as to foreign competition, 
similar to those now alleged, have been brought forward in 
every time of depression for the last half-century, without 
any seiious peimanent result on English tiade being ti ace- 
able That trade, on the contrary, as, for example, after 
the year 1869, when a gieat noise was made about similar 
facts, always makes a more rapid advance than ever aftei each 
depression No one can dispute, indeed, that English work- 
men aie often foolish for their own interest, or that some 
English tiades have diminished, and others may yet dimin- 
ish or may become stationaiy, while foreign trades of the 
same kind increase Still the question here is of the genezal 
piospeiity, and it is easy to lecognize the strength of the 
influences which aie likely, and, we believe, are ceitain to 
limit the evils feared, as, in fact, they always have limited 
them Oiii woikmen do, in fact, succeed in getting higher 
wages, as a rule, than foieign woikmen, they do not migrate, 
and pauperism does not, on an average of yeais, increase, — 
all signs that manufactuimg, as a whole, whatever may hap- 
pen to particular trades, increases in England It is because 
there is so much more profitable manufacturing here than 
elsewhere that our woikmen can enforce the higher wages. 
As we certainly cannot expect that foieign countries should 
manufactuie nothing at all, but must rather desiie their 
manufactuimg to mciease, there is really nothing in all that 
is said of foreign competition to concern us in an inquiiy as 
to the permanence of the present depression 

The fallacy in the use of these alleged facts as to foreign 
competition consists, indeed, very largely in the forgetful- 
ness of other facts which are equally material that our for- 
eign trade itself is not everything to us, but is, after all, 
only a fraction of our whole business ; that long before com- 
petition can diminish that trade materially it must produce 
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a fall of wages, while wages abroad will rise if foreign trade 
increases, and that although foreign coimtiies inciease their 
manufactures, we are not necessarily mined, — piobably we 
are greatly gainers To take what seems as formidable a 
case of possible competition with us as any that is threat- 
ened, namely, the increase of the American iron and coal 
industries under natuial conditions It seems piobable 
enough that in couise of time these industries will be very 
largely developed in the United States The people have 
natural aptitude and skill, and other advantages, and they 
may produce iron manufactures cheaper than they can buy 
them abroad In time they may expoit them to other coun- 
tries But how IS England necessarily the pooiei for that, 
and how much ^ We mav come to export a smallei quantity 
of oui iron manufactures to the United States than in the 
yeais befoi’e 1872, but at most we shall only lose the p7oJit 
on so much trade, not the whole value of what we sold to the 
United States, which was, in compaiison with oui whole 
tiade, by no means a large sum Nor shall we even lose the 
whole profit We can only lose the difference of pi ofit be- 
tween what was derived from that trade and the return on 
the less profitable trade, into which a poition of our capital 
and labor are diverted. Possibly, also, the giowth of the 
world may be such that the expansion of American industry 
will not be exclusive of, but will be coincident with a simi- 
lar expansion of our own, — there may be room foi both of 
us In that case, there would be no i eduction of the piofits 
on our own trade at all, although America had become an 
exporter of iron manufactures Uh Jiy^wtheBi the inciease of 
the Ameiican iron trade would also mean that Ameiica be- 
comes richer, and consequently a better customer to the 
world generally for other things, — thus causing an inciease 
of the general prosperity in which, with oui extended and 
various trade, we could not but paiticipate Woise things 
may thus happen to us than a natural extension of the Amer- 
ican non trade, and if it is extended by protection onlj, it 
can of course do us still less harm There is something 
essentially unsound, therefore, in the continual references to 
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the increase of manufactunng abioad Our concern should 
lather be to have that manufacturing increase To antici- 
pate that the world outside England is to be merely agiicul- 
tural or mining, is to anticipate the maintenance throughout 
the woild of the least productive foims of applying human 
industry, and of low purchasing power among other coun- 
tiies What mankind require for the greatei efficiency of 
their labor is that the pioportion of people employed in 
agiicultuie and mining should dimmish, and more and moie 
attention should be given to othei forms of industry How 
England should grow pooler as this transformation is being 
effected, it is difficult to imagine. It appears to be as clear 
as any proposition, that the general inciease of pi eduction, 
leading to still greater vaiieties and subdivisions of manu- ' 
facturing than those which now obtain, must benefit most of 
all the countiies like England, which have got the start of 
others, and possess all the best manufacturing appliances. 

We should fully expect, then, when the liquidations which 
have been in pi ogress aie over, to see once more a great 
revival of prospciity Still more, according to all former 
experience, the prosperity to come must be even greater than 
anything yet seen Ever since 1844 there has been an 
ascending scale in the rate of our industrial advance. The 
years after 1848-49 were more prosperous than any before, 
but the prosperity of 1863-65 exceeded that of 1850-53, ]ust 
as the piosperity of 1870-73 exceeded that of 1863-66 In 
like manner the next period of prosperity will probably ex- 
hibit a fuller development than 1870-73, and for a similar 
reason, namely, that the productive capacity of civilized 
nations, in proportion to their numbers, is annually increas- 
ing, — being capable of almost indefinite increase. More 
railways and more machinery, the improved knowledge of 
chemical and other arts, imply that, one year with another, 
in proportion to their population, civilized communities can 
pioduce more real wealth than they did before Depression 
comes at times because mistakes have been made, and the 
wrong things are produced , but when the mistakes are cor- 
rected, or some new favorable influence operates, such as a 
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good harvest, the tide flows again, industrial communities 
woik up to then full power, and they are all richei than be- 
fore. Possibly the workmen at a given place may take out 
their share of the increased production in the privilege of 
woiking fewer hours, hut the prosperity is there, however 
it may be enjoyed The great extension of railways through- 
out the woild in anticipation of real wants, which was the 
mistake of the period of inflation, should, now that the mis- 
take has been paid for, contribute to a more rapid advance of 
general prosperity than would take place if the world had 
fewer railways. . . . [1877 i] 

1 It IS obvious that if I were now writing I should have to speak of the liqui- 
dations, not of those years only [187*^-76], but of 1873-79, and have to explain 
more points than I could possibly take up when writing in 1877 But I see no 
reason to doubt the general soundness of the view I have expressed on the course 
of the present depression and its origin , although, subsequent to the date of my 
writing, bad harvests and other accidents have aggiavated that depression 
[1879] — R G 
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XV. 

THE UNITED STATES IN 1880. 

THE INCREASE OE POPULATION FROM 1790 TO 1880 

From Walker and Gannett^s Report on the Progress of the 
Nation Tfnth Census, Vol I , pp xii-sx. 

1790 

T he fiist Census of the United States, taken as of the 
first Monday in August, 1790, under the provisions of 
the second section of the first article of the Constitution 
showed the population of the thirteen States then existing 
and of the unorganized territoiy to be, in the aggregate, 
8,929,214 

This population was distributed almost entiiely on the 
Atlantic seaboaid extending fiom the eastern boundary of 
Maine nearly to Ploiida, and in the legion known as the 
Atlantic plain Only a veiy small proportion ot the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, not, indeed, more than five per 
cent, was then to be found west of the system of the Appala- 
chian mountains. The average depth of settlement, in a 
diiection at right angles to the coast, was 255 miles. The 
densest settlement was found in eastern Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and about New York City, 
whence population had extended noithward up the Hudson, 
and was already quite dense as far as Albany The settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania, which had staited from Philadelphia, 
on the Delaware, had extended northeastward and formed a 
solid body of occupation from New Toik through Phila- 
delphia down to the upper part of Delaware 
The Atlantic coast, as far hack as the limits of tide- 
water, was well settled at that time from Casco Bay south- 
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ward to the northein boidei of North Carolina In -vvhat 
was then the Distiict of Maine, sparse settlements extended 
along the whole seaboaid The southern two thuds of New 
Hampshne and neaily all of Vermont were coveied by popu- 
lation In New Yoik, blanching off fiom the Hudson at the 
mouth of the Mohawk, the line of population followed up a 
bioad gap between the Adirondacks and the Catskills, and 
even reached beyond the centre of the State, occupying the 
whole of the Mohawk valley and the country about the inte- 
rior New York lakes In Pennsylvania population had 
spread northwestward, occupying not only the Atlantic plain, 
but with sparse settlements the region travel sed by the 
numeious paiallel ridges of the eastern poition of the Appa- 
lachians The general limit of settlement was at that time 
the southeastern edge of the Allegheny plateau, but beyond 
this, at the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
riveis, a point early occupied for military purposes, consid- 
erable settlements had been established prior to the War of 
the Revolution In Virginia settlements had extended west- 
ward beyond the Blue Ridge, and into what is now West 
Virginia, on the western slope of the Allegheny mountains, 
though very sparsely. Piom Virginia also a narrow tongue 
of settlement had penetrated down to the head of the Ten- 
nessee River, in the great Appalachian valley In North 
Carolina the settlements were abruptly limited by the base of 
the Appalachians The State was occupied with lemarkable 
unifoimity, except in its southern and central poition, wheie 
population was comparatively sparse In South Carolina, on 
the other hand, there was evidence of much natural selection 
apparently with reference to the character of soils Charles- 
ton was then a city of considerable magnitude, and about it 
was grouped a comparatively dense population ; but all along 
a belt running southwestward across the State near its cen- 
tral part the settlement was very sparse This area of sparse 
settlement joined with that of central North Carolina, and 
ran eastward to the coast near the junction of the two States 
Further westward in the “up country” of South Carolina, 
the density of settlement was noticeably due to the improve- 
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ment in soil At this date settlements weie almost entirely 
agricultuial, and the causes for vaiiation in then density 
weie general ones The movements of population at this 
epoch may be traced in almost every case to the chaiacter of 
the soil, and to facility of transportation to the seaboaid, 
and as the inhabitants were then dependent mainly upon 
water tiansportation, we find the settlements also confoim- 
ing themselves very laigely to the navigable streams 

Outside the aiea of continuous settlement, which we have 
attempted to sketch, were found in 1790 a number of smaller 
settlements of greater or less extent The principal of these 
lay in noithern Kentucky, bordeiing upon the Ohio River, 
comprising an area of 10,900 square miles. Anotliei in 
western Virginia lay upon the Ohio and Kanawha rivers, 
and comprised 750 square miles A third m Tennessee, 
upon the Cumberland River, embraced 1, 200 square miles 

In addition to these, theie were a score or more of small 
posts, or incipient settlements, scattered over what was then 
an almost untrodden wilderness, such as Detroit, Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia, Piaiiie du Chien, Mackinac, and Green Bay, 
besides the humble beginnings of Elmira and Binghamton, 
in New Yoik, which, even at that time lay outside the body 
of continuous settlement 

Following the line which limits this great body of settle- 
ment in all its undulations, we find its length to be 3,200 
miles In this measurement no account has been made of 
slight irregularities, such as those in the ordinary meander- 
ings of a river which forms the boundary line of population ; 
but we have traced all the ins and outs of this fiontier line, 
which seem to indicate a distinct change in the settlement of 
the coimtiy for any cause, whether of progression or of retro- 
gression. The area of settlement, thus, is the aiea embraced 
between the frontier line and the coast, diminished by such 
unsettled areas as may lie within it, and increased by such 
as lie without it These aie not susceptible of very accurate 
determination, owing to the fact that our best maps are, to a 
certain extent, incorrect in boundaries and areas , but all 
the accuracy required for our present purpose can be secured 
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The settled area of 1790, as indicated by the line traced, is 
226,085 square miles The entire body of continuously set- 
tled area lay between 31° and 46° north latitude and 67° 
and 83° west longitude. 

Outside of this body of continuous settlement are the 
smaller aieas mentioned above, which, added to the main 
body of settled area, give as a total 239,935 square miles, 
the aggiegate population being 3,929,214, and the average 
density of settlement 16 4 to the square mile 

In 1790 the District of Maine belonged to Massachusetts 
Georgia comprised not only the present State of that name, 
but nearly all of what are now the States of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. The States of Kentucky and Tennessee weie then 
known as the “Territory south of the Ohio River,’’ and the 
present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and pait of Minnesota, as the “ Teiritory noithwest of the Ohio 
Rivei ” Spam claimed possession of what is now Floiida, 
with a stiip along the southern border of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and all of the region west of the Mississippi Rivei. 

An inspection of the maps relating to the eailier census 
years will show that the progress of population westward 
across the Appalachian system has taken place, in the main, 
along four lines. The northernmost of these, which was the 
first to be developed, runs through Central New Yoik, fol- 
lowing up, generally, the Mohawk River. This line has, 
throughout our history, been one of the principal courses 
of population in its westward flow The second crosses 
southern Pennsylvania, western Maryland, and northern 
Virginia, parallel to and along the course of the upper 
Potomac The third runs through Virginia, passing south- 
westward down the great Appalachian valley, crossing thence 
over into Kentucky and Tennessee. South of this, the prin- 
cipal movement westward has been around the end of the 
Appalachian chain, through Georgia and Alabama. 

1800. 

At the Second Census, that of 1800, the frontier line, as 
it appears on the map, has been rectified, so that while it 
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embraces 282, 208 square miles, it describes a course, when 
measured in the same mannei as that of 1790, of only 2,800 
lineal miles The advancement of this line has taken place 
in eveiy direction, though in some parts of the countiy much 
more markedly than in otheis 

In Maine and New Hampshire there is appaient only a 
slight northward movement of settlement, in Yeunont, on 
the other hand, while the settled area has not decidedy in- 
creased, its density has become gieatei Massachusetts 
shows but little change, but in Connecticut the settlements 
along the lower course of the Connecticut Eiver have appre- 
ciably increased. 

In New York settlement has poured up the Hudson to the 
mouth of the Mohawk, and thence through the gieat natural 
roadway westward The narrow tongue which befoie ex- 
tended out beyond the middle of the State has now widened 
until it spreads from the southern border of the State to Lake 
Ontaiio A narrow belt of settlement even stretches down 
the St Lawrence, and along all the northern border of the 
State, to Lake Champlain, completely surrounding what 
may be chaiactenstically defined as the Adiiondack region 

In Pennsylvania settlements have extended up the Susque- 
hanna and 30 ined the New York groups, leaving as yet an 
unsettled space in the northeast cornei of the State, which 
comprises a body of rugged mountain country With the 
exception of a little strip along the western border of Penn- 
sylvania, the northern part of the State, west of the Susque- 
hanna, IS as yet entirely without inhabitants Population 
has streamed across the southern half of the State, and set- 
tled in a dense body about the forks of the Ohio River, at the 
present site of Pittsbuigh, and thence extended slightly into 
the State of Ohio In Yirgmia we note but little change, 
although there is a general extension of settlement, with an 
increase in density, especially along the coast North Caro- 
lina is now almost entirely covered with population, the 
mountain region has, geneially speaking, been nearly all 
reclaimed to the service of man In South Carolina there 
is a general increase in density of settlement, while the 
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southwestern bolder has been earned down until now the 
Altamaha River is its limit. The incipient settlements in 
noithern Kentucky have spread southward across the State, 
and even into Tennessee, foiming a junction with the little 
settlement, noted at the date of the last census, on the Cum- 
berland River The gioup thus formed has extended down 
the Ohio, nearly to its junction with the Tennessee and the 
Ciimbeiland, and across the Ohio River into the present State 
of Ohio, where we note the beginning of Cincinnati Other 
infant settlements appear at this date On the east side of 
the Mississippi River, in the present State of Mississippi, is 
a stiip of settlement along the bluffs below the Yazoo 
bottom Besides the settlement on the piesent site of St, 
Louis, not at this time within the United States, is an adja- 
cent settlement m what is now Illinois, while all the pioneer 
settlements pieviously noted have giown to a gieatei or less 
extent. 

Fiom the region emhiaced between the fiontiei line and 
the Atlantic must be deducted the Adirondack tiaot, in 
northern New York, and the unsettled legion in northern 
Pennsylvania already referred to, so that the actual area of 
settlement, bounded by a continuous line, is to be taken at 
271,908 square miles All this lies between 30^ 45' and 
45° 15' noith latitude, and and 88*" west longitude 

To this should be added the aggregate extent of all settle- 
ments lying outside of the frontier line, which collectively 
amount to 33,800 sqiiaie miles, making a total aiea of settle- 
ment of 805,708 squaie miles As the aggiegate population 
IS 5,308,483, the average density of settlement is 17 4 

The infant settlements of this period have been mnch re- 
tarded at many points by the opposition of the Indian tubes; 
but in the neighboihood of the more densely settled portions 
of the northern part of the country these obstacles have been 
of less magnitude than farther south In Georgia, espe- 
cially, the large and powerful tribes of Cieeks and Cherokees 
have stubbornly opposed the progress of population 

During the decade just past Vermont, formed from a part 
of New York, has been admitted to the Union; also Ken- 
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tucky and Tennessee, formed from tire ^“^Teiiitory south of 
the River Ohio, ” Mississippi Teiiitoiy, having however very 
diffeient boundaiies from the piesent State of that name, 
has been organized, while the “territory noithwest of the 
Rivei Ohio^’ has been divided and Indiana Terntoiy oigan- 
ized from the western poition. 

1810 

At 1810 we note great changes, especially the extension of 
the sparse settlements of the inteiior. The hills of western 
New York have become almost entiiely coveied with popula- 
tion, which has spread along the south shoie of Lake Erie 
well over into Ohio, and has effected a junction with the 
previously existing body of population about the forks of the 
Ohio Rivci, leaving unsettled an included heart-shaped area 
in northern Pennsylvania, which compiises the lugged coun- 
try of the Appalachian plateau The occupation of the Ohio 
Rir^er has now become complete, from its head to its month, 
with the exception of small gaps below the mouth of the 
Tennessee Spieadmg in every direction fiom the “dark 
and bloody giound’’ of Kentucky, settlement coveis almost 
the entile State, while the southern bordci line has been 
extended to the Tennessee Rivei, in noithern Alabama In 
Georgia settlements are still held back by the Creek and the 
Cherokee Indians, although in 1802 a treaty with the former 
tube relieved the southwestern portion of the State of their 
piesence, and left the ground open for occupancy by the 
whites In Ohio settlements, starting from the Ohio River 
and from southwestern Pennsylvania, have worked northward 
and westwaid, until they cover two thirds of the area of the 
State Michigan and Indiana aie still virgin teiiitory, with 
the exception of a little strip about Detioit, in the foimer 
State, and a small aiea in the southwestern part of the lat- 
ter St Louis, from a fur-trading post, has become an 
important centie of settlement, population having spread 
northward above the mouth of the Missouri and southward 
along the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio At the 
mouth of the Arkansas, in what is now the State of Arkan- 
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sas, is a similar body of settlement. The transfer of the 
Tei liter j of Louisiana to our jmisdiction, which was effected 
in 1803, has brought into the country a large body of popula- 
tion, which sti etches along the Mississippi River from its 
mouth neaily up to the present noithern limit of the State of 
Louisiana, up the Red Rivei and the St Piancis, in general 
occupying the alluvial legions The incipient settlements 
noted on the last map in Mississippi have effected a 3 unction 
with those of Louisiana, while in Lower Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi a similar patch appeals upon the Mobile and the 
Peail livers. 

In this decade large additions have been made to the terii- 
tory of the United States, and many changes have been 
effected in the lines of interior division The purchase of 
Louisiana has added 1,124,685 squaie miles, an empire in it- 
self, to the United States and has given to us absolute control 
of the Mississippi and its navigable branches Georgia, dur- 
ing the same peiiod, has ceded to the United States the por- 
tion of its ten itory which now constitutes the laiger part of 
the States of Alabama and Mississippi. The State ot Ohio 
has been formed from a portion of what previously was known 
as the “ Territory noith of the Ohio River. ” Michigan Tein- 
tory has been elected, compnsing what is now the lower pen- 
insula of Michigan , Indiana Territory has been restricted to 
the present limits of the State of that name , Illinois Terri- 
tory comprises all of the present State ot Illinois, with that of 
Wisconsin and apait of Minnesota, while from the Louisiana 
purchase has been carved under the name of the ^^Teintory 
of Oileans” all that part of the piesent State of Louisiana 
w'hicli lies west of the Mississippi river, the remainder of the 
gieat territoiy so cheaply acquiied from Fiance being known 
by the name of the “Louisiana Territory.’’ 

At this date the fiontier line is 2,900 miles long and in- 
cludes between itself and the Atlantic 408,895 squaie miles. 
Fiom this must he deducted several large areas of unsettled 
land; fiist, the area in northern New York, now somewhat 
smaller than ten years before, but still by no means inconsid- 
erable in extent, second, the heait-shaped area in north- 
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western Pennsylvania embracing part of tlie Allegheny pla- 
teau, in size about equal to the unsettled area in New Y ork; 
thud, a stnp along the cential part of what is now West Vir- 
ginia, extending fiom the Potomac southwaid, taking in what 
IS now a pait of eastern Kentucky and southwestern Viiginia, 
and extending neaily to the bordei line of Tennessee, fouith, 
a compaiatively small aiea in noithein Tennessee upon thg^ 
Cumberland plateau These tiacts together comprise 26,050 
square miles, making the actual aiea of settlement included 
within the fiontier line 382,845 square miles All this lies 
between latitude 29^^ 30' and 45° 15' north, and between the 
meridians of 67° and 88° 30' west. 

Beyond the frontier there are, in addition to the steadily 
increasing niimbei of outposts and minor settlements, several 
consideiable bodies of population, which have been above 
noted The aggiegate extent of these, and of the numerous 
small patches of population scattered over the West and 
South, may be estimated at 25,100 square miles, making the 
total area of settlement in 1810 407,945 square miles, the 
aggiegate population being 7,239,881, and the aveiage density 
of settlement 17 7 to the square mile. 

Between 1800 and 1810 the piincipal tern tonal changes 
have been as follows Ohio has been admitted, and the 
Territoiies of Illinois and Michigan have been foimed from 
paits of Indiana Territory. 


1820. 

The decade from 1810 to 1820 has witnessed several terri- 
torial changes Ploiida at this date (1820) is a blank upon 
the map The tieaty with Spain, which gives her to us, is 
signed, but the delivery has not yet taken place Alabama 
and Mississippi, made fiom the Mississippi Ten itory, have 
been organized and admitted as States Indiana and Illinois 
appear as States with their piesent limits The Territory of 
Louisiana has been admitted as a State The District of 
Maine has also been elected into a State Arkansas Terri- 
tory has been cut from the southern portion of the Territory 
of Louisiana. The Indian Ten itory has been constituted to 
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seive as a reservation for the Indian tribes Michigan 
leriitoiy has been extended to include all of the piesent 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and pait of Minnesota 
That part of the old Louisiana Teiiitory remaining, after 
cutting out Arkansas and Indian Teriitoiy, has received the 
name of “Missouii Territory” 

Again, in 1820, we note a great change in regard to the 
frontier line It has become vastly more involved and com- 
plex, extending from southeastern Michigan, on Lake St 
Olair, south westwaid into what is now Missouri, thence 
making a gieat semicncle to the eastwaid, it sweeps west 
again aiound a body of population in Louisiana, and ends on 
the Gulf coast in that State The area included by it has 
immensely increased, but much of this inciease is balanced 
by the gieat extent of unsettled land included within it 
Taking up the changes in detail, we note, fiist, the gieat 
inciease m the population of cential New Yoik, a belt of 
inci eased settlement having swept up the Mohawk valley to 
Lake Ontaiio, and along its shoie nearly to the Niagaia 
River A similar increase is seen about the forks of the 
Ohio River, while in northern Pennsylvania the unsettled 
region on the Appalachian plateau has sensibly deci eased in 
size The unsettled area in western Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky has very greatly diminished, population having 
extended almost entirely ovei the Allegheny legion in these 
States The little settlements about Detroit have extended 
and spread along the shoie of Lake Erie, until they have 
joined those in Ohio The fiontier line in Ohio has crept 
noithward and westward, leaving only the northwestern 
corner of the State unoccupied Population has spiead 
northward fiom Kentucky and westward from Ohio into 
southein Indiana, covering sparsely the lower third of that 
State The groups of population around St Louis, which at 
the time of the previous census were enjoying a rapid 
growth, have extended widely, making a junction with the 
settlements of Kentucky and Tennessee, along a broad belt 
in southern Illinois, following the mam watercouises, popu- 
lation has gone many scores of miles up the Mississippi and 
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the Missouri rivers The settlements in Alabama, Tvliich 
up to this time had been very much letaided by the Cieeks, 
were rapidly re-enforced and extended, m consequence of the 
victory of General Jackson over this tribe and the subse- 
quent cession of poitions of this territory. Imniigiation to 
Alabama has already become considerable, and in a short 
tune the whole central portion of the State, embracing a 
laige pait of the region drained by the Mobile River and its 
branches, will be covered by settlements, to extend north- 
waid and effect a junction with the Kentucky and Tennessee 
settlements, and westwaid across the lower part of Missis- 
sippi until they meet the Louisiana settlements In Geoigia 
the Cheiokees and the Cieeks still hold settlement back 
along the line of the Altamaha River Theie are, however, 
scatteied bodies of population in various parts of the State, 
though of small extent. In Louisiana we note a gradual 
increase of the extent of ledeemed teriitory, which appears 
to have been limited almost exactly by the borders of the 
alluvial region In Arkansas the settlements, which we saw 
at 1810 at the mouth of the Arkansas River, have extended 
up the bottom lands of that river and of the Mississippi, form- 
ing a body of population of considerable size Besides these 
a small body is found m the southern central part of the 
State, at the southeastern base of the lull region, and another 
in the prairie region in the northern part 
The frontier line now has a length of 4,100 miles, em- 
bracing an area, after taking out all the unsettled regions 
included between it, the Atlantic, and the Gulf, of 604,517 
square miles, all lying between 29® 30' and 45® 30' north 
latitude, and between 67® and 93® 45' west longitude Out- 
side the frontier line are some bodies of population on the 
Arkansas, White, and Washita rivers, in Arkansas, as before 
noted, as well as some small bodies m the Northwest Com- 
puting these at 4,200 square miles in the aggregate, we have 
a total settled area of 508,717 square miles, the aggregate 
population being 9,633,822, and the average density of set- 
tlement 18 9 to the square mile 

26 
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1830 

In the decade from 1820 to 1830 other territorial changes 
have occiured In the early part of the decade the final 
transfei of Florida fioin Spanish juiisdiction was effected, 
and it became a Teriitory of the United States Missoni i 
has been caned from the southeastern pait of the old Mis- 
soni i Teuitory, and admitted as a State Otherwise the 
States and Teintories have lemained nearly as before. 
Settlement dining the decade has again spiead greatly 
The westwaid extension of the frontier does not appear to 
have been so gieat as in some former periods, the energies 
of the people being mainly given to filling up the included 
aieas In othei woids, the decade from 1810 to 1820 seems 
to have been one rather of blocking out woik which the suc- 
ceeding decade has b^en largely occupied in completing 

During this period the Indians, especially in the South, 
have still delayed settlement to a great extent. The Creeks 
and the Cherokees in Geoigia and Alabama, and the Choc- 
taws and the Chickasaws in Mississippi, occupy large areas 
of the best portions of those States and successfully resist 
encroachment upon their teriitory Georgia, however, has 
witnessed a large increase in settlement during the decade 
The settlements which have heretofore been stayed on the line 
of the Altamaha spread westward across the central portion 
of the State to its western boundary, where they have struck 
against the hairier of the Creek teriitoiy Stopped at this 
point, they have moved southward down into the southwest 
corner, and over into Florida, extending even to the Gulf 
coast Westward they have stretched across the southern 
part of Alabama, and joined that body of settlement which 
was previously foiined in the drainage-basin of the Mobile 
River. The Louisiana settlements have but slightly in- 
creased, and no great change appeal s to have taken place in 
Mississippi, owing largely to the cause above noted, namely, 
the occupancy of the soil by Indians In Arkansas the spread 
of settlement has been in a strange and fragmentary way. 
A line reaches from Louisiana up the Arkansas River to the 
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State line, wlieie it is stopped abruptly by the boiindaiy of 
the Indian Territory It extends up the Mississippi, and 
joins the gieat body of population in Tennessee A branch 
extends northeastward fiom near Little Rock to the noithern 
portion of the State All these settlements within Arkansas 
Territory are as yet very sparse. In Missouri the principal 
extension of settlement has been in a broad belt up the Mis- 
souri River, reaching to the present site of Kansas City, at 
the mouth of the Kansas River, wheie quite a dense body of 
population appears Settlement has progressed in Illinois, 
from the Mississippi River eastward and northwaid, coveiing 
more than half the State In Indiana it has followed up the 
Wabash River, and thence has spread until it reaches neaily 
to the noith line of the State. But little of Ohio remains 
unsettled The sparse settlements about Detroit, in Michi- 
gan Territory, have broadened out, extending into the inte- 
rior of the State, while isolated patches have appeared in 
various other localities. 

Turning to the more densely settled parts of the country, 
we find that settlement is slowly making its way northward 
in Maine, although discouraged by the poverty of the soil 
and the severity of the climate. The unsettled tract in 
northern New York is decreasing, but very slowly, as is 
also the case with the unsettled area in northern Pennsylva- 
nia. In western Virginia the unsettled tracts are reduced 
to almost nothing, while the vacant region in eastern Ten- 
nessee, on the Cumberland plateau, is rapidly diminishing 

At this date, 1830, the frontier line has a length of 5,800 
miles, and the aggregate area now embraced between the 
ocean, the Gulf, and the frontier line is 725,406 squaie 
miles Of this, however, not less than 97,389 square miles 
are comprised within the included vacant tracts, leading 
only 628,017 square miles as the settled area within the 
frontier line, all of which lies between latitude 29° 16' and 
46° 15' noith, and between longitude 67° and 95° west 

Outside the body of continuous settlement are no longer 
found large groups, but several small patches of population 
appear in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
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aggregating 4,700 square miles, making a total settled area, 
in 1830, of 632,717 square miles As the aggregate popula- 
tion IS 12,886,020, the average density of settlement is 20 3 
to the squaie mile. 


1840 

Duiing the decade ending ii^ 1840 the State of Michigan 
has been created with its piesent limits, the remainder of the 
old territory being known as Wisconsin Territory Iowa 
Territory has been created fiom a portion of Missouri Teiii- 
tory, embracing the present State of Iowa and the western 
pait of Minnesota, and Aikansas has been admitted to the 
Union 

In 1840 we find, by examining the map of population that 
the process of filling up and completing the work blocked 
out between 1810 and 1820 has been earned still farther. 
Prom Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi the Cherokee, 
Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Indians, who, at the time 
of the previous census, occupied large areas in these States, 
and formed a very serious obstacle to settlement, have been 
lemoved to the Indian Territory, and their country has been 
opened up to settlement Within the two or three years 
which have elapsed since the removal of these Indians the 
lands relinquished by them have been entirely taken up, 
and .the country has been covered with a comparatively dense 
settlement In northern Illinois, the Sac and Pox and 
Pottawatomie tubes having been removed to the Indian 
Ten ltd y, their country has been promptly taken up, and 
we find now settlements carried ovei the whole extent of In- 
diana, Illinois, and across Michigan and Wisconsin as far 
noith as the forty -thud parallel Population has crossed 
the Mississippi River into Iowa Territory, and occupies a 
broad belt up and down that stream. In Missouri the settle- 
ments have spread north waid from the Missouri Rivei neaily 
to the boundary of the State, and southward till they cover 
most of the southern portion, and make connection in two 
places with the settlements of Arkansas The unsettled area 
found in southern Missouri, together with that in north- 
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western Aikansas, is due to the hilly and lugged natiiie of 
the country, and to the poverty of the soil, as compared with 
the iich piairie lands all aiound In Aikansas the settle- 
ments lemain sparse, and have spread widely away from the 
streams, coveung much of the piaiiie parts of the State 
There is, besides the area in northwestern Aikansas just 
mentioned, a laige area in the northeastern pait of the 
State, comprised almost entirely within the alluvial regions 
of the St. Fiancis River, and also one in the southern poition, 
extending over into noithern Louisiana which is cntiiely in 
the fertile piaiiie section. The fourth unsettled legion lies 
in the southwest part of the State. 

In the older States we note a gradual decrease m the unset- 
tled areas, as m Maine and in New Yoik In noithern Penn- 
sylvania the unsettled section has entiiely disappeared A 
small portion of the unsettled patch on the Cumberland 
plateau still remains In southern Georgia the Okeefenokco 
swamp and the pine barrens adjacent have thus far repelled 
settlement, although population has increased in Ploiida, 
passing entirely aiound this area to the south The greater 
part of Florida, however, including neaily all the peninsula 
and several large areas along the Gulf coast, still icmains 
without settlement This is doubtless due, in part, to the 
natuie of the country, being alternately swamp and hum- 
mock, and in part to the hostility of the Seminole Indians, 
who still occupy nearly all of the peninsula 

The frontier line in 1840 has a length of 3,300 miles 
This sill inking in its length is due to its rectification on the 
northwest and southwest, owing to the filling out of the entire 
inteiior It encloses an area of 900,658 square miles, all 
lying between latitude 29° and 46° 30' north, and longitude 
67° and 95° 30' west The vacant tracts have, as noted 
above, decreased, although they are still quite considerable 
m Missouri and Aikansas The total area of the vacant 
tracts IS 95,516 square miles. The settled aiea outside the 
frontier line is notably small, and amounts, in the aggregate, 
to only 2,150 miles, making the entire settled aiea 807,292 
square miles in 1840 The aggregate population being 
17,069,453, the average density is 21.1 to the square mile. 
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1850 

Between 1840 and 1850 the limits of our country have 
been fuither extended by the annexation of the State of 
Texas and of teiiitory acquired from Mexico by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo The States of Iowa, "Wisconsin, and 
FloiiJa have been admitted to the Union, and the Terri- 
tories of Minnesota, Oregon, and New Mexico have been 
created. An examination of the maps shows that the fron- 
tier line has changed very little duiing this decade At the 
western border of Aikansas the extension of settlement is 
peremptoiily limited by the boundary of the Indian Teiri** 
toiy; but curiously enough also, the western boundary of 
Missouii puts almost a complete stop to all settlement, not- 
withstanding that some of the most densely populated por- 
tions of the State lie directly on that boundary. In Iowa 
settlements have made some advance, moving up the Mis- 
soiui, the Des Moines, and other rivers The settlements 
in Minnesota at and about St Paul, which appeared in 1840, 
aie gieatly extended up and down the Mississippi River, 
while other scattering bodies of population appear in north- 
ern Wisconsin. In the southern part of the State settlement 
has made considerable advance, especially in a northeastern 
direction, towards Green Bay. In Michigan the change has 
been very slight 

Turning to the southwest we find Texas, for the first time 
on the map of the United States, with a consideiable extent 
of settlement, in general, howevci, it is very spaise, most 
of it lying in the eastern part of the State, and being largely 
dependent upon the grazing industry. 

The included unsettled areas now are very small and few 
in number There still remains one in southern Missouri, 
in the hilly country , a small one in northeastern Arkansas, in 
the swampy and alluvial region, and one in the similar 
country in the Yazoo bottom-lands Along the coast of 
Floiida are found two patches of considerable size, which aie 
confined to the swampy coast legions The same is the case 
along the coast of Louisiana. The sparse settlements of 
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Texas are also interspersed with seveial patches devoid of 
settlement. In southern Georgia the laigc vacant space 
hcietoforc noted, extending also into noithein Floiida, has 
entirely disappeared, and the Floiida settlements have al- 
leady i cached southward to a consideiable distance in the 
peninsula, being now fiee to extend without fear of hostile 
Seminoles, the greater pait of whom have been lemoned to 
the Indian Teiiitory 

The fiontier line, which now extends around a considerable 
part of Texas and issues on the Gulf coast at the mouth of the 
Nueces Rner,is 4,500 miles in length The aggiegate aiea in- 
cluded by it IS 1,005,213 square miles, fiom which deduction 
is to be made for vacant spaces, in all, 64,339 square miles 
The isolated settlements lying outside this body in the west- 
ern part of the country amount to 4,775 square miles 

But it IS no longer by a line diawn aiound fiom the St. 
Croix River to the Gulf of Mexico that we embrace all the 
population of the United States, excepting only a few outly- 
ing posts and small settlements. We may now, from the 
Pacific, run a line aiound 80,000 miners and adv^entuiers, 
the pioneeis of moie than one State of the Union soon to 
arise on that coast This body of settlement has been 
formed, in the mam, since the acquisition of the teriitory by 
the United States, and, it might even be said, within the 
last year (1849-50), dating fiom the discovery of gold in 
California These settlements may be computed ludely at 
33,600 square miles, making a total area of settlement at 
that date of 979,249 square miles, the aggregate population 
being 23,191,876 and the average density of settlement 23 7 
to the square mile 


I860 

Between 1850 and 1860 the territorial changes noted are 
as follows the strip of Arizona and New Mexico south of 
the Gila River has been acquired fiom Mexico by the Gads- 
den purchase (1853) , Minnesota Territory has been admitted 
as a State, Kansas and Nebraska Teriitoiies have been 
formed from parts of Missouii Territory, Califoinia and 
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Oiegon ha-ve been admitted as States, while, in the unsettled 
paits of the Ooidilleian legion, two new Terntoiies (Utah 
and Washington) have been formed out of parts of that te'iva 
incognita vhich we bought from Fiance as a pait of Louisi- 
ana, and of that which we acquired by conquest from Mexico 
At this date we note the fiist extension of settlements bejond 
the line of the Missouii River The maich of settlement up 
the slope of the gieat plains has begun In Kansas and Ne- 
braska population IS now found beyond the 97th meridian. 
Texas has filled up even more lapidly, its extreme settle- 
ments reaching to the 100th meiidian, while the gaps noted 
at the date of the last census have all been filled by popula- 
tion The incipient settlements about St Paul, in Minnesota, 
have grown like Jonah’s gourd, spreading in all directions, 
and forming a broad band of union with the mam body of set- 
tlement down the line of the Mississippi River. In Iowa set- 
tlements have crept steadily northwestward along the coiiise 
of the drainage, until the State is nearly covered. Following 
up the Missouri, population has reached out into the south- 
eastern coiner of the present area of Dakota. In Wisconsin 
the settlements have moved at least one degree farther north, 
while in the lower peninsula of Michigan they have spread up 
the lake shores, nearly encircling it on the side next Lake 
Michigan On the upper peninsula the little settlements 
which appeared in 1850 in the copper region on Keeweenaw 
Point have extended and increased gieatly m density as that 
mining interest has developed in value In noithein New 
York there is apparently no change in the unsettled aiea In 
noithein Maine we note, foi the first time, a decided move- 
ment towards the settlement of its unoccupied teiiitory, in 
the extension of the settlements on its eastern and northern 
border up the St John Riv er The unsettled i egions in south- 
ern Missouii, northeastern Arkansas, and northwestern Mis- 
sissippi have become spaisely covered by population Along 
the Gulf coast there is little or no change There is to be 
noted a slight extension of settlement southward in the pen- 
insula of Floiida 

The frontier line now measuies 6,300 miles, and em- 
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braces 1,1265 518 squaie miles, lying between latitude 28° 30^ 
and 47° 30' noith, and between longitude 67° and 99° 30' 
west Piom this deduction should be made on account of 
vacant spaces, amounting to 39,139 squaie miles, found 
mainly in New Yoik and along the Gulf coast The outly- 
ing settlements beyond the 100 th meridian aie now numer- 
ous They include, among otheis, a stop extending far up 
the Eio Giande in Texas, embracing 7,475 square miles (a 
region given over to the raising of sheep), while the Pacific 
settlements, now comprising one sovereign State, are neaily 
three times as extensive as at 1850, embracing 99,900 
squaie miles The total area of settlement in 1860 is thus 
1,194,754 squaie miles, the aggregate population is now 
81,443,321, and the average density of settlement 26.3 to 
the squaie mile. 


1870 

Duiing the decade from 1860 to 1870 a number of territo- 
rial changes have been effected in the extreme West Ari- 
zona, Coloiado, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
Wyoming have been organized as Teiiitoiies Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Nevada have been admitted as States West 
Viiginia has been cut off from the mother Commonwealth 
and made a sepaiate State. 

In 1870 we note a gradual and steady extension of the fion- 
tier line westwaid over the gi eat plains The unsettled areas 
in Maine, New Yoik, and Florida have not gieatly dimin- 
ished, but in Michigan the extension of the lumber interests 
noithwaid and inwaid fiom the Lake shore has reduced con- 
sideiably the unsettled poition On the upper peninsula 
the settlements have increased somewhat, owing to the dis- 
covery of the iich iron deposits destined to play so important 
a part in the manufactuiing industry of the countiy 
'‘Settlement has spread westwaid to the boundary of the 
State in soutliein Minnesota, and up the Big Sioux Rivci m 
southeastern Dakota. Iowa is entirely reclaimed, excepting 
a small aiea of perhaps a thousand square miles in its noith- 
western corner. Thiough Kansas and Nebraska the frontier 
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hue has moved steadily westwaid, following in general the 
couises of the largei streams and of the newly constructed 
railroads The frontier in Texas has changed but little, 
that little consisting of a general westward movement In 
the Oordilleiau region settlements have extended but slowly 
Those upon the Pacific coast show little change, either in 
extent or in density In short, we see eveiywheie the 
effects of the war in the partial stoppage of the progress of 
development 

The settlements in the West, beyond the frontier line have 
arranged themselves mainly in three belts The most east- 
ern of these is located in central Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming, along the eastern base of and among the 
Rocky mountains To this region settlement was first at- 
tracted in 1859 and 1860 by discovery of mineral deposits, 
and has been retained by the richness of the soil and by 
the abundance of water for irrigation, which have promoted 
the agricultural industry 

The second belt of settlement is that of Utah, settled in 
1847 by the Mormons fleeing from Illinois This community 
then differed, and still differs, radically from that of the 
Rocky mountains, being essentially agricultural, mining 
having been discountenanced fiom the first by the chuich 
authorities, as tending to fill the ‘‘ Promised Land ” with 
Gentile adventurers, and thereby imperil Mormon institu- 
tions The settlements of this group, as seen on the map for 
^1870, extend horn southern Idaho southward through cen- 
tral Utah, and along the eastern base of the Wahsatch range 
into northern Arizona They consist mainly of scattered 
hamlets and small towns, about which are grouped the faims 
of the communities 

The third strip is that in the Pacific States and Territo- 
ries, extending from Washington Teiiitory southward to 
southern California and eastward to the system of “sinks;” 
in western Nevada This group of population owes its ex- 
istence to the mining industry, the moving cause in nearly 
all westwaid migrations Oiiginated in 1849 by a “stam- 
pede ” the like of which the world had never before seen, it 
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has grown by successive impulses as new fields for rapid 
money-getting have been developed Latterly, however, the 
value of this region to the agriculturist has been recognized, 
and the charactei of the occupations of the people is under- 
going a marked change. 

These three great Western gioups comprise nine tenths of 
the population west of the frontier line The lemainder is 
scattered about in the valleys and the mountains of Montana, 
Idaho, and Arizona, at militaiy posts, isolated mining 
camps, and on cattle ranches 

The fiontier line in 1870 embraces 1,178,068 square 
miles, all between 2T 15' and 47° 30' north latitude, and 
between 67° and 99° 45' west longitude Piom this, how- 
ever, deduction is to be made of 37,739 ^quaie miles, on 
account of inteiior spaces containing no population To 
what remains we must add 11,810 squaie miles on account 
of settled tiacts east of the 100th meridian, lying outside of 
the fiontier line, and 120,100 square miles on account of 
settlements in the Cordilleran legion and on the Pacific 
coast, making the total aiea of settlement for 1870 not less 
than 1,272,239 square miles, the aggregate population being 
38,558,371, and the average density of settlement 30.3 to 
the square mile. 


1880 

In tiacing the history of the settlement of our country we 
aie now brought down to the latest census, that of 1880 
Duiing the decade just passed Colorado has been added to 
the sisteihood of States The first point that strikes us in 
examining the map showing the areas of settlement at this 
date, as compaied with previous ones, is the great extent of 
teiiitory which has been bi ought under occupation dm mg 
the past ten years Not only has settlement spread west- 
ward over large areas in Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Texas, thus moving the frontier line of the mam body of 
settlement westward many scores of miles, but the isolated 
settlements of the Coidilleian region and of the Pacific coast 
show enormous accessions of occupied territory. 
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The migration of faimmg population to the noitheastern 
pait of Maine has widened the settled aiea to a maiked ex- 
tent, piobably moie than has been done duiing any previous 
decade The vacant space in the Adirondack legion of 
noithein New Yoik has been lessened in si 2 e, and its limits 
reduced piactically to the actual mountain tract The most 
notable change, however, in New England and the Middle 
States, including Ohio and Indiana, has been the increase 
in density of population and the migration to cities, with 
the consequent increase of the uiban population, as indicated 
by the number and the size of the spots repiesenting these 
cities upon the map. Throughout the Southern States there 
IS to be noted not only a general increase in the density of 
population and a decrease of unsettled aieas, but a gi eater 
approach to uniformity of settlement throughout the whole 
legion The unsettled area of the peninsula of Florida has 
decreased decidedly while the vacant spaces heietofoie seen 
along the upper coast of Floiida and Louisiana have entiiely 
disappeared Although the Appalachian mountain s} stem is 
still distinctly outlined by its general lightei coioi on the 
map, its density of population more neaily approaches that 
of the country on the east and on the west In Michigan 
there is seen a very decided inciease of the settled region 
Settlements have not only sui rounded the head of the lower 
peninsula, but they leave only a very small body of unsettled 
country in the interior In the upper peninsula the copper 
and the non inteiests, and the railioads which subsene them, 
have peopled quite a laige extent of terntory In Wisconsin 
the unsettled aiea is rapidly deci easing as lailioads stietch 
their arms out over the vacant tracts In Minnesota and m 
eastern Dakota the building of laiiroads, and the develop- 
ment of the latent capabilities of this region in the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, have caused a rapid flow of settlement, and 
now the fiontier line of population, instead of retuiningto 
Lake Michigan, as it did ten years ago, meets the boundary 
line of the British possessions west of the 97th meridian 
The settlements in Kansas and Nebraska have made great 
strides over the plains, reaching at several points the boun- 
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daiy of the humid region, so that their westward extension 
beyond this point is to be governed hereafter by the supply 
of water in the streams - As a natural result, we see settle- 
ments following these streams in long iibbons of population 
In Nebraska these naiiow belts have reached the western 
boundary of the State at two points, one upon the South 
Platte, and the other upon the Republican River In Kansas, 
too, the settlements have followed the Kansas River and its 
branches and the Aikansas neaily to the western boimdaiy 
of the State. Texas also has made great strides, both in the 
extension of the fiontier line of settlement and m the in- 
crease in the density of population, due both to the building 
of railroads and to the development of the cattle, sheep, and 
agncultmal interests The heavy population m the praiue 
portions of the State is explained by the railroads which now^ 
traverse them In Dakota, besides the agricultural legion 
in the eastern part of the Territory, we note the formation 
of a body of settlement in the Black Hills, in the southwest 
corner, which, in 1870, ivas a part of the reservation of the , 
Sioux Indians. This settlement is the lesult of the discov- 
ery of valuable gold deposits In Montana there appears a 
great extension of the settled aiea, which, as it is mainly 
due to agncultmal interests, is found chiefly along the 
courses of the streams. Mining has, however, pla3"ed not a 
small part in this increase in settlement. Idaho, too, shows 
a decided growth from the same causes. The small settle- 
ments which, in 1870, were located about Bois<5 City, and 
near the mouth of the Clearwater, have now extended their 
areas to many hundreds of square miles The settlement in 
the southeastern corner of the Territory is almost purely of 
Moimons, and has not made a marked increase. 

Of all the States and Teriitones of the Cordilleran legion 
Colorado has made the greatest stride during the decade. 
From a narrow strip of settlement, extending along the im- 
mediate base of the Rocky Mountains, the belt has increased 
so that it comprises the whole mountain region, besides a 
great extension outward upon the* plains. This increase is 
the result of the discovery of very extensive and very rich 
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mineral deposits about Leadville, producing a stampede’’ 
second only to that of ’49 and ’50 to California Miners 
have spread over the whole mountain region till every lange 
and iidge swaims with them New Mexico shows but little 
change, although the lecent extension of laihoads in the 
Terntoiy and the opening up of mineral resources will, no 
doubt, in the neai futuie, add laigely to its population 
Arizona, too, although its extent of settlement has increased 
somewhat, is but just commencing to enjoy a period of rapid 
development, owing to the extension of railroads and to the 
suppression of hostile Indians Utah presents us with a 
case dissimilar to any othex of the Territories, a case of 
steady, regular growth, due almost entirely to its agiicul- 
tural capabilities, as was noted above. This is due to the 
policy of the Moimon Church, which has steadily discounte- 
nanced mining and speculation in all forms, and has encour- 
aged in every way agricultural pursuits. Nevada shows a 
slight extension of settlement, due mainly to the giadual 
increase in the agricultural interest The mining industry 
is probably not more flouiishing at present in this State than 
it was ten years ago, and the population dependent upon it 
IS, if anything, less in number In California, as the atten- 
tion of the people has become devoted more and more to 
agricultural pursuits, at the expense of the mining and cattle 
industries, we note a tendency to a more even distnbulion 
of the inhabitants. The population in some of the mining 
regions has deci eased, while over the aiea of the gi eat val- 
ley, and in the feitile valleys of the Coast ranges, it has 
increased. In Oregon the increase has been mainly in the 
section east of the Cascade range, a region drained by the 
Des Chutes and the John Day rivers, and by the smaller 
tributaries of the Snake, — a region which, with the corres- 
ponding section in Washington Territory, is now coming to 
the front as a wheat-producing district. In most of the set- 
tled portions here spoken of irrigation is not necessary for 
the cultivation of crops, and consequently the possibilities of 
the region in the direction of agricultural development are 
very great. In Washington Territory, which in 1870 had 
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been scarcely touched by immigration, we find the valley west of 
the Cascade Mountains tolerably well settled througliout, while 
the stieam of settlement has ponied up the Columbia into the 
valleys of the Walla Walla and the Snake riveis and the great 
plain of the Columbia, induced thither by the facilities for 
raising cattle and by the gieat profits of wheat cultivation 

The length of the fiontiei line m 1880 is 8,337 miles. The 
area included between the fiontier line, the Atlantic and the 
Gulf coast, and the northern boundary is 1,398,945 squaie 
miles, lying between 26° and 49° north latitude and 67° and 102'' 
west longitude. Prom this must be deducted, for unsettled 
areas, 89,400 square miles, leaving 1,309,545 square miles. 

To this must be added the isolated areas of settlement in 
the Ooidilleran region and the extent of settlement on the 
Pacific coast, which amount in the aggregate to 260,025 
square miles, making a total settled aiea of 1, 569,570 squaie 
miles. The population is 50,155,788, and the average den- 
sity of settlement 32 to the square mile. 

[1890, 

^^The population of the United States, exclusive of all 
persons in Indian Teintory and Alaska, and Indians on leser- 
vations, accoiding to the Eleventh Census was 62,622,250; 
including these persons the entire population of the countiy 
was 62,979,766. In 1880 the population for the states and 
recognized territories was 50,155,783. The absolute increase 
of the population m the ten years intervening was 12,466,467 
and the percentage of increase was 24.86, 

1900 

The population of the United States, including that of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Indian Territory, and Indian reservations, 
according to the Twelfth Census was 76,803,387. The total 
population in 1890, with which the aggregate population of 
this census should be compared, was 63,069,756, as Hawaii with 
a population of 89,990 in 1890 was annexed August 12, 1898. 
The increase of the population during the decade between 
1890 and 1900 was therefore 13,238,631, or 21 per cent.’’] 
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THE FACTORY SYSTEM, 

From Weight’s Report our the Factory System of the United 
States, Tenth Census, Vol II pp 637-541. 

At the time of the agitation of their independence the 
desire to plant the mechanic arts in this country became 
almost a passion, — certainly a feature of the patuotism of 
the day Hon Edward Everett, in an address on American 
manufactures, in New York, in 1831, stated — 

^^The hist measures of the patriots aimed to establish then in- 
dependence on the basis of the productive industiy and laboiious 
arts of the country They began with a non-impoitation agi ce- 
ment nearly two years befoie the Declaiation of Independence 
That agreement, with the exception of the Addiess to the 

People of America and Gieat Britain, was the only positive act of 
the first Congress ’’ 

In this country, as well as in England, the germ of the 
textile factory existed in the fulling and carding mills , the 
foimer, dating earlier, being the mills for finishing the coaise 
cloths woven by hand in the homes of our ancestois, in the 
latter, the cardmg-mill, the wool was prepaied for the hand- 
wheel At the close of the Revolution the domestic system 
of manufactures prevailed thioughout the States 

The first attempts to secure the spinning machinery which 
had come into use in England were made in Philadelphia 
early in the year 1775, when probably the first spinning- 
]enny ever seen in Ameiica was exhibited in that city Dur- 
ing the war the manufacturers of Philadelphia extended their 
enterprises, and even built and run mills which writeis often 
call factories, but they can hardly be classed under that teim 
Similar effoits, all preliminary to the establishment of the 
factory system, were made in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1780. In 1781 the Biitish Parliament, determined that the 
textile machinery by which the manufactures of England were 
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being rapidly extended, and which the continental producers 
weie anxious to secure, should not be used by the people of 
America, le-enacted and enlarged the scope of the statute of 
1774 against its exportation By 21 George III , c 37, it 
was provided that any peison who packed or put on boaid, 
or caused to be brought to any place in order to be put on 
any vessel for exportation, any machine, engine, tool, press, 
paper, utensil, or implement, or any part thereof, which now 
IS 01 hereafter may be used in the woollen, cotton, linen, or 
silk manufacture of the kingdom, or goods wheiein wool, 
cotton, linen, or silk aie used, or any model or plan of such 
machinery, tool, engine, press, utensil, or implement, should 
forfeit every such machine, etc , and all goods packed there- 
with, and £200, and suffer imprisonment for one year In 
1782 a law was enacted which prohibited, under penalty of 
£500, the exportation or the attempt to expoit ^Gilocks, 
plates, engines, tools, or utensils used m or which are pioper 
for the preparing or finishing of the calico, cotton, muslin, or 
linen punting manufactuies, or any part theieof ’’ The 
same act prohibited the tianspoitation of tools employed in 
the iron and steel manufactures Acts were also passed in- 
terdicting the emigiation of aitificers All these laws were 
enforced with great vigilance, and were of couise seiioiis 
obstacles to the institution ot the new system of manufactuie 
in America 

The manufacturers of this country were thus compelled 
either to smuggle or to invent their machmeiiy Both 
methods weie practised until most of the secrets of the 
manufacture of common goods were made available here. 

The planting of the mechanic arts in this countiy became 
a necessity during the War of the Eevolution, and after- 
wards the spirit of Ameiican enterprise demanded that New 
England and the Middle States should utilize the watci- 
powers which they possessed, and by such utilization supply 
the people with home manufactures 

When the people of the States saw that the Treaty of 
Pans had not brought industiial independence, a new form 
of expression of patriotism took the place of military service; 

26 
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and associations were formed, the object of which was to 
discouiage the use of Biitish goods, and as the Articles of 
Confedeiation did not piovide for the regulation of com- 
merce, the Legislatures of the States were besought to pro- 
tect home manufactuies. The Constitution of 1789 remedied 
the defects of the ai tides m this lespect, and gave Congiess 
the power to legislate on commeicial affairs The Consti- 
tution was really the outcome of the industrial necessities of 
the people, because it was on account of the difficulties and 
the irritations growing out of the various commercial regula- 
tions of the individual States that a convention of commis- 
sioneis fiom the various States was held in Annapolis m Sep- 
tembei, 1786, which convention lecommended the one that 
flamed the new or present Constitution of the United States. 

Of course those industries whose products weie called for 
by the necessities of the war weie gieatly stimulated, but with 
peace came reaction and the flooding of our markets with 
foreign goods 

The second act under the Constitution was passed July 4, 
1789, with this preamble: — 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and foi the encour- 
agement and the protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 
goods, vares, and merchandise impoited, 

Be it enactedf etc 

Patriotism and statute law thus paved the way for the 
importation of the factory system of industiy, and so its 
institution heie, as well as in England, was the result of 
both moral and economical foices 

As eaily as 1786, before the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
offeied encouragement for the introduction of machinery for 
caiding and spinning by granting to Robeit and Alex- 
andei Barr the sum of £200 to enable them to complete a 
roping-machine, and also to “ construct such other machines 
as are necessary for the purpose of carding, roping, and 
spinning of sheep^s wool, as well as of cotton wool. ’’ The 
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next year these parties were granted six tickets in a land- 
lotteiy, — otheis engaged in the invention and consti action 
of cotton-spinning machines at Bridgewater, being associ- 
ated with the Bairs, who came to Massachusetts fiom Scot- 
land at the invitation of Hon Hugh Orr, of Biidgewater, 
and for the puipose of constructing spinning-machines. 
There is no doubt that the machinery built by them was the 
fiist in this country which included the Aikwright devices, 
the first factory, however, in America expressly foi the 
manufacture of cotton goods was erected at Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1787. This enterprise was aided by the Legis- 
lature The factory at Beveily was built of buck, was 
driven by horse-power, and was continued in operation lor 
several yeais, but its career as a cotton-mill was brief, and 
no great success attended it About the same time other 
attempts had been made in Rhode Island, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, but principally in Rhode Island and that part 
of Massachusetts contiguous to Rhode Island 
The honor of the introduction of power-spinning machines 
m this country, and of their early use here, is shared by 
these last-named States, for while Massachusetts claims to 
have made the first experiments in embodying the principles 
of Aikwright’s inventions and the first cotton factoiy in 
America, Rhode Island claims the fiist factory m which 
perfected machinery, made after the English models, was 
practically employed This was the factory built by Samuel 
Slater, m 1790, in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, wjiich still 
stands in the rear of Mill Street in that city, and the hum 
of cotton machinery can still be heard within its walls 
Previous to 1790 the common jenny and stock-card had been 
in operation upon a small scale in various parts of the 
United States, but pimcipally in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts , but every endeavor to in- 
troduce the system of spinning known as water-frame spin- 
ning, or Aikwiight’s method, had failed The introduction 
of this system was the woik of Slatei, whom President 
Jackson designated ^Hhe father of American manufactures 
Samuel Slater was born in Belper, Derbyshire, England, 
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June 9, 1768, and at fourteen years of age TV^as bound as an 
appi entice to Jedediali Strutt, Esq , a manufacture i of 
cotton machinery at Milfoid, near Belper Strutt was for 
several yeais a paitner of Sir Richard Arkwright in the 
cotton-spinning business, so young Slater had eveiy oppor- 
tunity to master the details of the construction of the cotton 
machineiy then in use in England, for during the last four 
or five years of his appienticeship he served as geneial over- 
seer, not only in making machinery, but in the manufactur- 
ing depaitinent of Stiutt’s factory Near the close of his 
term his attention was drawn to the wants of the States by 
accidentally seeing a notice in an American paper of the 
effoits vaiious States were making by way of offeiing 
bounties to parties foi the production of cotton machineiy 
Slater knew well that under the laws of England he could 
carry neither machines nor models or plans of machines out 
of the countiy, so, after completing his full time with Mi 
Strutt, he continued some time longei with him, supei in- 
tending some new works Mr Strutt was erecting. This he 
did that he might so peifect his knowledge of the business 
in every department that he could construct machinery fiom 
memory without taking plans, models, or specifications 
With this knowledge Slater embarked at London, September 
13, 1789, for New York, where he landed November 17, and 
at once sought parties interested in cotton manufactures 
Finding the works of the New York Manufacturing Com- 
pany, to whom he was introduced, unsatisfactoiy, he coiies- 
ponded with Messrs Brown & Almy, of Providence, who 
owned some crude spinning-machines, some of which came 
from the factory at Beverly, Massachusetts In January, 
1790, Slater made arrangements with Brown & Almv to 
construct machinery on the English plan This he did at 
Pawtucket, making the machinery principally with his own 
hands, and on the 20th of December, 1790, he started three 
cards, diaiving and roving, together with seventy-two spin- 
dles, woiking entirely on the Aikwiight plan, and being the 
fiist of the kind ever operated m America 

It IS generally supposed that the couise of the progress of 
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the manufacture of cotton goods in tins country is quite 
cleaily marked, yet a caiefiil study of the subject seems 
rather to dissipate the line of advancement instead of bi mg- 
ing it into clearer view Di Leandei Bishop, in his exceed- 
ingly valuable work, “ A Histoiy of American Manufactures,” 
in speaking of the clothing manufactuie, states that a cories- 
pondeiit of the ‘^Ameiican Museum,” wilting from Charles- 
ton, South Caiolina, m July, 1790, lefers to a gentleman 
who “had completed and had in operation on the High Hills 
of the Santee near Statesbuig, ginning, caiding, and other 
machines driven^by water, and also spinning-machines, with 
eighty-four spindles each, with every necessary aiticle for 
manufacturing cotton If this information be coriect, the 
attempt to manufacture by machinery the cotton which they 
were then beginning to cultivate extensively was nearly as 
early as those of the Noithern States ” 

Certainly this bit of history of attempts in Southern 
States, of the effoits of Samuel Wetherell, of Philadelphia, 
of the Beveily Company in Massachusetts, of Moses Brown 
at Piovidence, R I , all before Slatci’s coming, to introduce 
spinning by power, illustiates the difficulty of locating the 
oiigin of an institution when a countiy of such piopoitions 
as oui own constitutes the field It is safe, histoiically, to 
start with Slater as the first to erect cotton machinery on the 
English plan, and to give the factory system 1790 as its 
biithday. 

The progress of the system has been uninterrupted from 
1790, save by temporary causes and for brief periods, but 
these interruptions only gave an increased impetus to its 
giowth In 1792, by the invention of the cotton-gin, an 
Ameiican, Eli Whitney, of Massachusetts, residing tempo- 
rarily in Geoigia, contiibuted as much toward the growth of 
the factoiy system as England had contributed by the splen- 
did senes of inventions which made the cotton-manufactiii mg 
machinery of the system 

The alarm of the people at the increase in the demand for 
foieign goods took shape again in 1794 and the decade fol- 
lowing, and by patriotic appeals to all classes, societies and 
clubs were formed pledged to wear only home-made goods^ 
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Congress was called upon to restrict importations Tlie re- 
sult of all these efforts and influences stimulated the manu- 
facture of cotton and othei textiles The water piivileges of 
New England and the Middle States offered to enterpiising 
men the inducement to build factoiies for the spinning of 
yarn for the household manufacture of cloth At the close 
of 1809, according to a leport made by Mr. Albert Gallatin, 
Secietaiy of the Tieasury in 1810, eighty-seven cotton fac- 
tories had been elected in the United States, which, when in 
operation, would employ 80,000 spindles 

The perfect factory, the scientific arrangement of parts for 
the successive processes necessary for the manipulation of the 
raw mateiial till it came out finished goods, had not yet 
been constructed As X have said, the power-loom did not 
come into use in England till about 1806, while in this coun- 
try it was not used at all till after the war of 1812. In Eng- 
land even it had not been used in the same factory with the 
spinning-machines In fact, foi many years the custom of 
spinning the yarn under one management and weaving the 
cloth under another has prevailed in England. 

In 1811 Mr. Francis 0 Lowell, of Boston, visited England 
and spent much time in inspecting cotton factories, for the 
purpose of obtaining all possible information relative to cot- 
ton manufacture, with a view to the introduction of improved 
machinery in the United States The power-loom was being 
intioducod in Great Biitain at this time, but its construction 
was kept very secret, and public opinion was not very favor- 
able to its success Mr Lowell learned all he could regaid- 
ing the new machine, and determined to perfect it himself. 
He returned to the States in 1814, and at once began his 
experiments on Bioad Street, Boston His first move was 
to secure the skill of Paul Moody, of Ameshury, Mass , a 
well-known mechanic By and through the encouragement 
of Mr Nathan Appleton, a company had been organized by 
Mr. Lowell and Mr Patiick T Jackson, with Mr Appleton 
as one of its directors, for the establishment of a cotton 
manufactory, to be located in Waltham, Mass , on a water 
privilege they had purchased. This factory was completed 
in the autumn of 1814, and in it was placed the loom per- 
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fected by Mr. Lowell, which differed much from the English 
looms Ml. Lowell had neither plans nor models for his 
factory and looms, but m the year named the company set 
up a full set of machinery for weaving and spinning, there 
being 1,700 spindles, and this factory at Waltham was the 
first in the world, so far as record shows, in which all the 
processes involved in the manufacture of goods, from the raw 
material to the finished product, were carried on in one 
establishment by successive steps, mathematically consid- 
ered, under one harmonious system. Mr Francis 0 Lowell, 
aided by Mr. Jackson, is unquestionably entitled to the 
credit of arranging this admiiable system, and it is remarka- 
ble how tew changes have been made in the arrangements 
established by him in this factory at Waltham. 

So America furnished the stone which completed the in- 
dustrial arch of the factory system of manufactures. 

The growth of the factory system [is well] illustrated by 
the cotton manufactuie After the success of the power- 
loom, the cotton manufactuie took rapid stiides, both m 
Europe and America The hand-loom and the hand- weaver 
were rapidly displaced Factoiies sprung up on all the 
streams of Yorkshire and Lancashire, in England, while in 
this country the activity of the piomoteis of the industiy 
won them wealth, and won cities from bairen pastuies. 
They erected Lowell, Lawrence, Holyoke, Fall River, and 
many other thriving cities and towns, and now in this gener- 
ation the industiy is taking root upon the banks of Southern 
streams The piogressive steps of this great trade are shown 
by the tables which follow The facts for Great Biitain for 
the year 1883 are taken from Baines’ “History of Cotton 
Manufacture,” and have been corroboxated as far as possible 
fiom other sources, they constitute the most reliable data 
obtainable for that period Foi 1831, for the United States, 
we have the census returns and other sources, none of them 
very accurate, yet they give the best approximate figures. 

It will be observed that the number of cotton factories in 
this country was 801 in 1831, 1,240 in 1840, 1,074 in 1860, 
and that since 1860 theie has been a constant decrease in 
the number of establishments This is the result of consoli- 
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dation and the establishment of large works, the smaller 
factories being closed oi united with the large ones ^ While 
the number of factoiies has decreased, the consumption of 
cotton and the production of goods has steadily increased 
Peihaps the best gauge for the progress of the industry is to 
be found in the quantity of cotton consumed per capita of 
the population. In Great Britain, in 1831, the home con- 
sumption of cotton per capita (excluding the proportion for 
the export tiade) was 6 62 pounds, in 1881 it was 7 75 
pounds , in the United States, for 1830, it was 5 9 pounds , 
in 1880 it was 13 91 pounds That is, the clothing of the 
people of this country m 1830 required 6 9 pounds of cotton 
per annum and now it requires 13 91 pounds 

If we take the per capita consumption of the factories, 
including exports and home consumption, the proportion for 
Great Britain in 1831 was 16 15 pounds, in 1881, 40 8 
pounds, for the United States, in 1831, it was, on this basis, 
6 1 pounds, in 1880 it had iisen to 14 96 pounds The 
ratios given as to spindles to persons employed, capital to 
spindles, product to spindles, capital to product, pioduct to 
persons employed, while in some sense fallacious, and more 
valuable to the expert than to the general reader, yet aie 
true for the time given and the existing circumstances, and 
certainly show the change of cii cumstances The ratio of 
consumption to spindles is of comse influenced largely by the 
number of the yarn produced, and many of the British mills 
spin finer numbers than do the mills of this country, hut 
whatevei may be the cause, the ratio stands as given, and 
shows that the attendant circumstances, either of machinery 
or kind of pioduct, or of some other matter, vary as to the 
two countries 

^ The number of cotton factories for 1880 should be increased by the num- 
ber of mills engaged in -working raw cotton, waste, or cotton yarn into hosiery, 
webbing, tapes, fancy fabrics, or mixed goods, or other fabrics which are not 
sold as specific manufactures of cotton or of wool , some of these work both 
fibres, but belong moie in the class of cotton manufactures than in any other 
These establishments, 249 in all, m 1880, hare without doubt been included m 
the list of cotton mills heretofore , so that now the total number, to correspond 
with the past, should be 1,005 cotton factories in the United States in 1880 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

Tkom Atkinson Report on the Cotton Manufactures, Tenth 
Census, Yol II pp 916-955 

The cotton manufacture of the United States may be now 
considered more firmly established than ever before. The 
method on which the business is conducted in the United 
States varies greatly from that of any other country, and 
this difference arises mainly from a difference not only in 
the habits and customs of the people, but also in their coh- 
dition and intelligence. 

The home market is the most important one, and may long 
continue to be so, although the export demand for our fabrics 
now takes fiom 7 to 8 per cent of our annual product, and is 
likely to increase 

In contrast with the cotton manufacturer of Great Britain, 
our principal rival, we are therefore called upon to meet the 
demands of an intelligent class of customeis, living under 
substantially uniform conditions, and varying but little in 
their requirements. Hence we are not called upon for the 
great variety of fabrics that must be supplied by Great 
Britain In consequence of this demand for a gieat vaiiety 
of fabrics the work of the cotton manuf actui er of England is 
much more divided than with us With the exception of a 
few large establishments, working mainly to supply the home 
market, few goods are known in England by the name of the 
factory in which they are made, nor are they sold under the 
name of the manufacturer, but to a very large extent the 
yarn is spun in one establishment, woven in another, and 
finished in a third. The gray cloth is sold to the waie- 
houseman, or to the merchant, to be stamped and packed by 
him, or to be dyed, bleached, or printed under his direction 
If English goods had been sold under the name and stamp of 
the manufacturer, as cotton goods are in the United States, 
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perhaps the substitution of clay for cotton might not have 
been earned to so great an extent In the United States 
cotton goods are spun and woven in the same factory, and 
whether sold in the gray oi bleached, they are almost all 
stamped and marketed under the name of the factory in 
which they are made Each factory, theiefore, has its repu- 
tation to sustain, and whether the fabiic be coarse or fine 
it IS the effort of every one to make it good of its kind. 

The same rule applies to printed calicoes These are 
marketed under the name of the woiks in which they have 
been printed, and the leputation and permanent existence of 
these works rest upon unifoimity in quality, excellence in 
color and style, and constant progress in the art of design 

We may not claim to be moie honest than our livals, 
but it IS a great error to suppose that it is permanently profit- 
able to make an article that is not what it pin ports to be. 
A cotton fabric may be of a low grade, and may be intended 
to sell at a low price, but yet it is not profitable to substitute 
clay for cotton, the fabiic, whatever it is, has its name and 
reputation, and must be true to them, or else the demand for 
it will sooner or later cease. Even goods that are made for 
linings, and that need to be starched and stiffened in order 
to be used, must have a unifoim quality in the fabiic itself 
to hold a permanent place in our market. Dyed goods that 
require to be woven on heavily-sized waips cannot, except by 
rule, be loaded with sizing If an attempt is made to intro- 
duce an article in which clay has been added to make it 
heavier, it is immediately detected, because the use of 
sewing-machines is almost universal, and the clay in the 
fabiic heats the needle and exposes the fraud. 

In stating those conditions under which the manufacture 
of cotton is conducted m the United States for the home de- 
mand, it IS not intended to imply that the use of a foreign 
substance to give additional weight to a cotton fabiic is, of 
necessity, a fraud. For instance, there is a very large de- 
mand in China for materials for the grave-clothes of corpses, 
and for this use “ earth to earth, and dust to dust ’’ may be 
considered a legitimate lule, even if the earth is conveyed in 
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the fabric which is nomiaally made of cotton Some of the 
finest cotton fabiics yet made in the United States, which 
closely resemble silk, are used mainly for lining coffins 

The piincipal maiket for our own fabiics is found among 
the thrifty woi king-people, who constitute the great mass of 
our population 

It has therefore happened that, although we have not until 
recently undertaken the manufacture of very fine fabiics, the 
average quality of the fabiics that we do make is better 
than that of any other nation, with the possible exception of 
France. It is foi the wants of the million that oiii cotton 
factories aie mainly woiked, and we have ceased to import 
staple goods, and shall never be likely to resume then im- 
port. On the othei hand, we may foi a long peiiod continue 
to impoit the finer goods that depend mainly on fashion and 
style for then use, and that aie purely ai tides of luxury. 
As has been stated, the substantial fabrics that constitute 
the mam pait of our cotton manufacture, and that are used 
by the masses of the people, are of the best of their kind, 
with the possible exception of those made in Fiance The 
French peasantry are a sagacious and truly economical race, 
and will not buy a poor fabric if they can get a good one , 
hence, the cotton fabrics for then use are of a veiy substan- 
tial kind, and aie much more free from adulteration than 
those of any other country in Europe. The common cotton 
fabrics of England, Belgium, and Germany could hardly be 
sold in the United States at any puce 
, The finest printed calicoes of France and England may be 
the best of their kind; but the printed calicoes foi the use 
of the multitude, and which constitute the really impoitant 
branch of this department of the manufacture, are of much 
better quality in the United States than in Europe, and aie 
also of finer colors and of moie vaiied styles. 

In fact, one of the chief obstacles that it has been neces- 
sary to overcome in the introduction of unbleached American 
cotton fabrics in the English market, and in other maikets 
heretofore supplied by England, has been their apparently 
open texture, owing to the absence of heavy sizing. In the 
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United States the .sizing used upon the warp, and which is 
necessary in order to weave it, is made from com or potato 
starch, free from any substance intending to make it heavier. 
In the giay cloth the sizing, therefoie, constitutes only 2^ 
to 5 per cent of the weight, and when the fabric is washed 
it shrinks more in measure than it loses in weight, hence a 
square yard washed and dried without stretching will be 
heavier than a square yard taken directly from the loom. 

In England, on the othei hand, even the pure sizing is 
made from wheat flour, which is very glutinous, and the 
fabrics thus woven, even where no adulteration is intended, 
lose from 10 to 12 per cent of their weight on the fiist wash- 
ing These pure goods are, however, made chiefly for the 
home consumption of the richer classes of England The 
greater part of the English cotton f abacs, exported or used 
by the working -classes, are loaded with from 10 to 40 per 
cent of clay and other substances The art of sizing has 
been highly perfected m England, and has been made the 
subject of very numerous patents, and, as the use of clay 
and flour to the extent of 100 pounds to each 100 pounds of 
cotton-waip yarn involves great danger of mildew, many 
ingenious chemical applications have also been patented to 
serve as antiseptics, such as chloride of zinc, chloride of 
calcium, common salt, white Mtiiol, etc. These various 
antiseptics are compounded with flour, gypsum, soapstone, 
china clay, and other heavy substances in various ways. 
The English text-books upon the art of sizing are instructive 
and suggestive, especially in respect to the rules for the pur- 
chase of the most glutinous kinds of flour, and for the 
detection of adulteration in flour, it being obvious that un- 
less the flour is pure and well adapted to the purpose, it 
would be necessary to use cotton instead of clay to make up 
the weight of the fabric 

It will, of course, take a good deal of time to accustom 
buyers to the moie open texture of cotton fabiics in which 
no clay is used, but as time passes American fabrics are 
being steadily substituted for those previously used by for- 
eign nations, especially in China. 
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Since the year 1860 the cotton manufacture of the United 
States has been exposed to greater vicissitudes than any 
othei important branch of the national industry, and the 
wonder is, not that there should have been some disastcis, 
but that it should have suivived at all in the hands of its 
original owners In 1860 the whole number of spindles in 
the United States was 5,235,000 From 1857 to 1860 the 
cost of constructing a spinning and weaving factory on the 
medium fabiics woven of No. 25 yarn was from il6 to |20 
per spindle (the number designates the number of skeins of 
840 yards of yarn each in one pound). The value of a bale 
of cotton of 480 pounds was from $40 to $50 Then came 
the combined effects of war, paper money, and scaicity of 
cotton At one period more than two thuds of the cotton 
machinery of the United States was stopped, the value of 
a bale of cotton rose to over $900, and the piice of some 
kinds of goods was seven to eight times the present price. 
A little later new mills wer^ constructed which cost from 
$30 to $40 per spindle 

At the date of the census the number of spindles operated 
in the specific manufacture of cotton fabrics was 10,653,435, 
but the spindle has changed in its productive power, and each 
spindle of 1880 was much more effective than that of 1860. 
The value of the bale of cotton was again from $40 to $60 ; 
the standard printing-cloth, which i cached 33 cents a yaid 
during the war, was worth 4 cents, the No 25 mill for 
spinning and weaving could be built for from $14 to $18 
per spindle, our export of cotton fabrics was more in value 
and much more in quantity than in 1860, and the only 
check to its steady and profitable increase was the renewal 
of the home demand Such have been the changes and fluc- 
tuations; yet, despite them all, not one spindle in ten has 
passed from the owneiship of the person, firm, or corpora- 
tion in whose possession it was in 1860, except in the regu- 
lar piocess of bequest or voluntary sale 

During the period of inflation or of great vicissitude, the 
attention of the managers of the property was of necessity 
devoted to other matters than the improvements and minute 
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savings in which the profit of the business now consists ; but 
during the last few years veiy great improvements have been 
made, and the lesson of economy and saving has been 
learned The best example that can be cited may be found 
in the record of one gieat factory working upon coaise and 
substantial fabiics, and consuming more than 20,000 bales 
of cotton a year Sixty per cent of its pioducts are sold for 
export to various parts of the world The propoition of 
operatives to each 1,000 spindles has been decreased 43 per 
cent, or from 26^ to 15 The wages of women, who consti- 
tute more than two thirds of the operatives, have been in- 
creased 33 per cent The cost of making the cloth, aside 
from the material used, has been deci eased 21 per cent. 

In 1860 the average product of one operative, woiking 
one year was 5,31T pounds, m 1880, 7,928 pounds of drill, 
such as IS expoited to China. Assuming 5 pounds, or about 
16 yards, as the ahnual requirement of a Chinaman for 
dress, m 1860 one Lowell opeiative working one year clothed 
1,063 Chinese, in 1880 one could supply 1,586 It will be 
obvious that no hand spinning and weaving can compete 
with this pioduct of machinery, yet the machine-made 
fabrics of Europe and America combined have as yet leached 
only SIX or eight m a hundred of the Chinese How soon the 
rest will be clothed in cotton fabrics made by machinery from 
American cotton, therefoie, depends but little on whether 
the wages of the Lowell factoiy girl be fd or |6 per week, 
but rather on what exchangeable products the Chinese can 
pioduce better or cheaper than we can. The moie tea, silk, 
sugar, and other commodities we buy from them, the more 
cotton fabrics and other products in which we excel will they 
buy from us 

It has been held that the cotton of Ameiica must be more 
and more used both in Ameiica and elsewhere, and that, as 
time goes on, almost every other kind, with the exception of 
the cotton of Egypt, must give place to it To what extent 
may the same pre-eminence be secured for the cotton fabiics 
of the United States m the markets of the world that we 
have secured in respect to the cotton fibre ? 
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In the consideration of this branch of the subject, our 
attention must be given to the present condition of competi- 
tion between the mills of the Middle and Eastern States with 
the mills of Gieat Biitain 

In respect to the Eastern States the cotton factories of 
Lowell in Massachusetts, Manchester inNewHampshiie, Bid- 
deford and Lewiston in Maine, may be considered in then re- 
lation to the factories ot Manchester, Stockpoit, Preston, and 
Bolton in England For the pui poses of this compaiison it 
may be assumed that theie can be no peimanent advantage of 
one set of mills over the other in lespect to the quality and 
perfection of the machinery At any given time some ad- 
vantage may be claimed and admitted on either side in some 
special depaitment of the mill, but every invention or im- 
provement will soonei or later be adopted on both sides, and 
the supremacy in the art of conveiting cotton into cloth must 
ultimately fall to that country or section which possesses the 
advantage in lespect to the conditions offered to the opei- 
ati\es, and in proximity to the source of the law material. 

The best conditions of life for the operatives, and the best 
prospects of improving their condition and that of their 
childien, are of the gravest importance The factois in this 
problem aie education, shelter, subsistence, and oppoitunity 
for other kinds of work In respect to education, the 
common-school system of the United States assures a thor- 
ough training fiee of cost, and in the piincipal tovns and 
cities free education is earned to the point of prepaiing the 
pupil to enter a univeisity 

In respect to subsistence, the factoiies of New England 
are 8,000 miles neaier the wheat-fields and grazing-giounds 
of the West than those of Lancashire, and so long as Europe 
buys food of Ameiica our own mills must have the advantage 
of proximity to the Western prairies In lespect to the 
rents of dwelling-houses there cannot long be any diffeience, 
if there is any at present, because the materials for constiuc- 
tion are most abundant in America. Opportunity for other 
work than that of the factory must continue for many gen- 
erations, and until this continent is peopled. 
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In comparing our power to compete with England we may 
claim advantages of one kind, and m compaiing with the 
nations of continental Europe wo may claim advantages of 
another kind, in some respects of a diifeient outer In 
competition with England, it is oiten claimed that our chief 
advantage lies in a certain alleged -veisatility and powei of 
adapting means to ends, and in great quickness of peiccption 
on the pait of working-people in respect to the advantages 
to be gained by the adoption of new piocesses oi imentions. 
If we have this advantage, there must be special causes for 
it in the influences that are bi ought to bear upon the opera' 
tives and artisans who do the woik, foi a veiy laige piopoi- 
tion of them are foreign-born, or are the children of foieign 
immigiants Why should they woik with any more zeal or 
judgment here than in the countiies whence they ha\e come 
Why aie Iiish and Prench-Canadian factory hands to be re- 
lied on for moie steady woik, larger product, bettei disci- 
pline, and more cleanly and wholesome conditions of life 
than the operatives of England, Belgium, and Germany ^ 
To me it appears evident that these advantages, so far as they 
exist, are due mainly to the following circumstances — 

Eu'st Our system of common and purely seculai schools, 
attended by the childien of rich and poor alike 
Second Manhood suffrage 
Third. The easy acquisition of land 
Fomth. The habit of saving small sums induced by the 
establishment of savings-banks thioughout the manufacturing 
States 

Fifth The absence of a standing aimy, and the applica- 
tion of the levenue derived from taxes on the whole to useful 
purposes 

In lespect to the first of these influences, the public-school 
system, the foreign observer genei ally takes notice only of 
the quality of the instruction given, and though he may find 
something to praise, he finds also much to blame He finds 
in many cases the instruction bad and the subjects often ill- 
chosen, and he wondeis at the misdiiection of a force that 
might be so much more wisely applied. What he fails to 

27 
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notice IS that the school itself, entirely apart from its instruc- 
tion, IS the great educator of the cliildien who attend it. 
The school is, fiist of all, no respecter of peisons, the stupid 
son of a rich man, led in every class by the son of a me- 
chanic, cannot in after-life look down on him as an inferior, 
whatever the conventional position of the two may be , or, if 
the iich man’s son has biains as well as foitune, the poor 
man’s son can never attribute to fortune only the lead that 
he may take in after-life The school is thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and each pupil learns in it that it depends on himself 
alone what place he may take in after-life, and that, al- 
though society may be divided into planes, there is no 
system of caste and no baiiier in the way of social success 
except the want of character and ability to attain it The 
associations of the common school utteily prevent anything 
like seivility in the lelation of classes in after-life; and 
although it IS sometimes made a little too manifest that 
“one man is as good as another, and a little better,” on the 
part of those who are more eager than discreet in their effort 
to rise, yet on the whole the relation of the various classes, 
which must in the nature of things always and everywhere 
exist, IS that of mutual respect, and anything like the old- 
world distinctions of caste and rank would seem about as 
absurd to one as to the other The common school is the 
solvent of race, creed, nationality, and condition 

In another way the discipline of the school affects the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. In the schools, cleanliness, order, 
and regular habits are enfoiced, with deference to the 
teachers and respect for authority , and in these later years, 
this IS coupled with the teaching of music and drawing in 
all the principal towns and cities. When children thus 
trained are removed to the mill or the workshop, habits of 
order and cleanliness, with some aesthetic taste, are already 
established Nothing strikes an Ameiican maniifactuier 
with so much surprise, as the extreme untidiness of the 
large textile mills of England and the dreariness of the fac- 
tory towns In this respect, however, it must be confessed 
that the managers of the New England mills are greatly 
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aided by the absence of smoke, the coal commonly used 
being anthracite. Much surpiise is often expressed by our 
foreign visitors, at the amount of decoiation permitted m 
the fitting of stationary and locomotive engines and in much 
of oui machinery , but, bad as the taste displayed may some- 
times be, it is nevertheless a fact that such engines or 
machines are better cared foi and kept in better repaii than 
where no individuality, so to speak, is peimitted. On one 
of our great railways the attempt was not long since made 
to dispatch the locomotives as they happened to ainve at the 
central station, sometimes with one and sometimes with an- 
other engine-driver, but the immediate and great inciease 
in the repair account caused the corpoiation to return very 
soon to the customary plan of giving each driver a particu- 
lar locomotive, with which he may be identified 

The instruction of the school also gives every pupil a 
supeificial knowledge, if no more, of the geogiaphy and re- 
sources of the country, which the universal habit of reading 
newspapers keeps up Hence comes the almost entire ab- 
sence of any fixed character in the labor of the country; 
every boy believes that he can achieve success somewhere 
else, if not at home. No congestion of labor can last long. 
The war and the succeeding lailway mama combined con- 
centrated population at ceitain points to a greater extent 
than ever happened before, and it has taken more than five 
years to overcome the difficulty, but within these five yeais 
a million or more new inhabitants in Texas, half a million 
or more in Kansas, and ’probably two or three millions 
added to the population of Nebraska, Colorado, Minnesota, 
and the far Noithwest, indicate that the evil has already 
found a remedy. 

It IS already apparent that a very slight increase in the 
demand for skilled workmen in certain branches of employ- 
ment would not easily be met in the Eastern States except 
by drawing upon England and Germany. During the yeais 
of depression, the cessation of railway building and the use 
of the excess of railway plant existing in 1873 has caused 
the dispersion of a large portion of the trained mechanics 
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and artisans who then did the work of supplying this de- 
mand 5 hut these are not the men who have crowded the East- 
ern cities and caused the appaient excess of laboieis out of 
woik Such men have gone back to the land, or in the new 
States and Teiritories have tound other ways in which tn 
apply their skill and energy, and they will not return. It 
may be that the gieatest dangei' to the manufacturers of 
England will not be in our competition in the sale of goods 
in neutral markets, but in our competition for the skilled 
woikmen and artisans -who make these goods, when we offer 
them equal or higliei wages and better conditions of life in 
the woik that will very soon need to be done to supply the 
increasing demand in our own country 

The patent system majheie be cited also as a factor in 
oui industrial system It has been earned to an almost ab- 
surd extreme, so that it is not safe for any one to adopt a 
new method, machine, or pait of a machine, and attempt to 
use it quietly and without taking out a patent, lest some sharp 
person, seeing it in use and not published, shall himself 
secure a patent and come back to the real inventor with a 
claim for royalty 

Manhood suffiage, subject as it is to great abuses, and 
difficult as it has made the problem of the self-government of 
great cities, where voters do not meet each other, as in the 
town-meeting, face to face, but where the poweis of govern- 
ment are of necessity delegated to men of whom the voteis 
can have little personal knowledge, yet works distinctly in 
the direction of the safety, stability, and order of the com- 
munity. Outside of two or three of the veiy largest cities, 
where there are concentrated great masses of illiterate citi- 
zens, it would be difficult to find a case of seiious abuse of 
the power of taxation except in the South since the war, and 
even theie the evil is now mainly abated 

The easy acquisition of land throughout the country under 
simple forms of conveyance, registered in every county, gives 
a motive to economy, and induces habits of saving that are 
of supreme importance in their effect on society In the 
town in which I live, — and in which I can remember the 
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coming of the first Irishman who became a land-owner, — out 
ot about one thousand owneis of real estate, over two liun- 
dred aie of Irish biith oi exti action The richest one among 
them came fiom Ii eland in 1846, a stceiage passenger He 
now pays taxes on piopcrty of the value of |50,000, almost 
all in leal estate. His son is supei mtendent of the repaiis 
of highways, and is one of the most efficient membeis of the 
school committee. 

During the last thirty years the factoiy population of New 
England has passed through thiee phases Fust came the 
sons and daughters of the New England faimei , but as the 
sewing-machine and other inventions opened new demands 
for women’s work, women of Ameiican biith passed out to 
easier or better-paid employment, while the men took up 
other branches requiring nioie individual skill These 
places were taken mainly by lush, with a few Germans and 
English But as the lush saved their eainmgs, and as the 
New England yeomen emigrated to the iicher lands of the 
great West, they passed out of the mills to buy up the de- 
seitcd fauns of the poorer Northeastein States, where, by 
their peisistent industry and manual labor, they achieved 
success, and gamed a position which satisfied them, but 
with winch the native New Englandei is no longer contented 
Then places in the mills aie now being moie and moie taken 
by the Fiench Canadians, who, in their new conditions and 
surroundings, show little of the stolid and unprogiessive 
chaiacter which has kept them so long contented on their 
little stiips of land on the Saint Lawrence Eiver In the 
veiy air they breathe they seem to imbibe a new and restless 
energy, while the intelligence shown by their children in 
the schools augurs well for their future progiess. On the 
whole the simplicity of oui system of land tenuie, and the 
ease with which small parcels may be obtained, must be 
lated among the most important factois m consideiing our 
possible advantage o\er othei countries 

Next in our list comes the sa\ings-bank In 1875, out of 
the 1,652,000 inhabitants of Massachusetts, 720,000 weie 
depositors in savings-banks to the amount of 1238,000,000. 
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During the late years of depression the deposit has decreased 
somewhat in amount, but the deciease has been chiefly owing 
to the withdrawal of money for other investment, especially 
in United States bonds There have been some failuies of 
banks and some losses, as might well have been expected, 
but they have been less than in any other branch of business , 
and the savings-bank system stands fiimly based on well- 
earned confidence, and offeis an easy means of saving the 
smallest sums to eveiy man, woman, and child in the State 
At the present time the deposits m the saiings-banks of 
Massachusetts amount to about $240,000,000, owned by 
about 750,000 peisons 

To these causes of quick adaptation to any conditions that 
may arise, or to any necessity for the application of new 
methods or devices, may be added the custom, which has 
almost the force of law, of an equal distiibution of estates 
among the children of the testator. ‘ TooU to him loho can 
use them is* the unwiitten law; and neither land nor capital 
can remain long in the possession of him who cannot duect 
or use them wisely Liberty to distribute is esteemed as 
important a factor in our body-politic as liberty to accumu- 
late, even though the libeity may sometimes lead to the 
apparent waste of gieat fortunes. 

JFinally, it must be held that our freedom from the blood- 
tax of a standing aimy, and the fact that the proceeds of 
taxation are, on the whole, usefully and productively ex- 
pended, are among our greatest advantages, and this is 
asseited with confidence, notwithstanding the misgovern- 
ment of some great cities and of several of the Southern 
States. What are these failuies but proofs of the general 
confidence of the people m local self-goveinment ^ Great 
frauds and great abuses can only happen where integuty is 
the common rule, and where each man distrusts Ins neigh- 
bor, or each town, city, or State, distiusts the next, the 
opportunity for fraud or breach of tiiist cannot occur The 
use of inconvertible paper money dining many yeais has not 
been without its necessary malign result upon the character 
of the people, and the newspapers are filled with the fraud 
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and corruption that have come to light, but no ne^rspaper 
has evei yet recorded one fact that offsets many fiauds In 
the gieat Boston fire, one of the Boston banks lost not only 
every book of account but every secuiity and note that was 
in its vaults, amounting to over $1, 250, 000 On the morn- 
ing after the fire its officeis had no evidence or record by 
which any of the persons or corpoiatois who owed it money 
could be held to their contiacts, yet within a very short 
time, duplicate notes weie voluntaiily brought in by its 
debtors, many of whom knew not whether they could ever 
pay them because the fire had destroyed their own propcity, 
and the known ultimate loss of that bank fiom the burning 
of its books and securities was less than |10,000 

Our army is but a bordei police. Although its officers are 
held in honor and esteem, military life is not a caieer tliat 
veiy many seek, and as time goes on it will become an occu- 
pation less and less to be desired. Thus we are spaied not 
only the tax for its siippoit, but the woise tax of the with- 
drawal of its members from useful and pioductive pursuits 
It is in this lespect that we claim our gieatest advantage 
ovei the nations of continental Europe What have we to 
fear fiom the competition of Geimany if we ically undeitake 
to beat her in the neutral maikets, which we can leach as 
readily as she can*? Foi a little while, the better instiuction 
of the mei chants in her technical and commeicial schools 
may give her advantage , but that can be overcome in a single 
generation, or as soon as the need is felt with us, as it is 
now beginning to be felt After we shall have supplied our 
piesent want of technical education, the mere difference be- 
tween the presence of a great army on her soil and its neces- 
sary support, and the absence of such a tax on us, will 
constitute the difference on which modern commerce turns 
When tiaffic of the world turns on half a cent a yaid, a cent 
a bushel, or a half-penny a pound on the great staples, no 
nation can long succeed in holding a traffic that is handi- 
capped with a standing army The protection of Germany 
fiom our competition in neutral markets may be offset in 
our yet more dangerous competition for men. The Geiman 
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already knows Texas, and in the one block of 60,000 square 
miles of land by which the State of Texas exceeds the area 
of the G-erman empire, we offer room and healthy conditions 
of life for millions of immigrants , and if they come in suffi- 
cient numbeis, they can raise on that single square of land 
as much cotton as is now raised in the whole South, that is 
to say, 5,000,000 bales; and as much wheat as is now raised 
in the whole North, that is to say, 400,000,000 bushels, and 
yet subsist themselves beside on what is left of this little 
patch that will not be needed for these two crops. 

It will be obvious that even the least imaginative cannot 
but be moved by the influences that have been designated, 
and that versatility and readiness to adopt every laboi -saving 
device will not only be piomoted, but will be absolutely 
foiced into action, when such vast aieas are to be occupied, 
and when even the dullest boy is educated in the belief that 
he also is to be one of those -^^ho aie to build up this nation 
to the full measure of its high calling We maynotdaie 
to boast, in view of all we have passed through, but we know 
that slavery has been destroyed, and that the nation lives 
strongei, truer, and more vigorous than ever before. We 
know that it has been reseived for a democratic republic to 
be the first among nations that, having issued government 
notes and made them a legal teiidei, has resumed payment 
in coin without repudiation or reduction of the promise 
We know that we have paid neail}^ a half of our gieat na- 
tional debt already, and that the rest is now mainly held by 
our own citizens We believe that within the lives of men 
of middle age now living, the nation will number one hun- 
dred millions, and that, in whatevei else we may be found 
wanting, we cannot long be kept back In our career of mate- 
rial prospenty, which shall be shaied with absolute certainty 
by eveiy one who bungs to the work health, integrity, and 
energy 

If there is any force in this reasoning, our competition 
with other manufacturing countries, in the supplying of neu- 
tial markets with manufactured goods, will not be compassed 
by the low rates of wages paid to our factory operatives or to 
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the working-people engaged in oui metal woiks and other 
occupations, but fiist by obtaining and keeping such an ad- 
vanced position in the application and use of inipio\cd tools 
and machineiy as shall make high wages consistent with a 
low cost of pioduction, secondly, by our ability to obtain the 
law mateiials at low cost Every employer knows that 
among employes who are paid by the piece, it is the opeia- 
tivc that gams the laigest earnings whose pi eduction costs 
the least, because undci the contiol of such operatives the 
machinery is most effectively guided dining woiking houis 
As it IS with single operatives, so it is with lai go masses , if 
well instructed and working under the incentives to mdustiy 
and frugality that have been named, then laige product will 
eain for them ample wages, and yet result m a low cost of 
labor to the employer Such woikmen never have any ‘^blue 
Monday ’’ The workman who in this country habitually be- 
comes intoxicated is soon discharged, and his place is filled 
by one who respects himself and values his place too much 
to iisk his position in dissipation 

Competition with England in supplying the markets of 
Asia, Afiica, and South Aineiica with cotton goods, is now 
pel haps the best ciitciion by which to gauge oui ability to 
compete in other branches of manufacture It has been 
often assumed in England that the inci easing shipments of 
cotton goods from this countiyhave been forced by necessity, 
and merely consisted of lots sold below cost, as a means of 
obtaining leady money, but theie is no ground whatever for 
this general assumption, even though some small shipments 
may have been made at first with this view. Our export of 
cotton fabrics amounts as yet to but 7 or 8 per cent of our 
production, and is but a trifle compared to that of Great 
Biitain, but it is not made at a loss, and it constitutes a 
most important element m the returning prosperity of our 
cotton-mills The goods exported are mostly made by strong 
and prosperous corporations, paying regular dnidends, and 
consist mainly of coarse sheetings and dulls, which aie sold 
by the manufacturers to merchants, who send them to China, 
Africa, and South America m payment for tea, silk, ivoiy, 
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sugar, gums, hides, and ttooI. They are not made by oper- 
atives who cam less than the lecent or present latcs of wages 
111 England, but in most departments of the mills by those 
who eain equal wages, or even more. This competition had 
been faiily begun befoie the late war in this coimti v, but it is 
now continued undei better conditions The mills of New 
England, owing to thiough connections by rail, are now 
relatively much neaier the cotton-fields than they were then. 
Prior to 1860 substantially all the cotton went to the sea- 
ports of the cotton States, and fiom there the cost of moving 
it to the Noith or to Liveipool vaiied but little, but at the 
.piesent day a large and annually increasing poition of the 
cotton used in the Noith is bought in the intenoi markets, 
and IS earned in covered cais directly to the mills, where 
the bales are delivered clean, and much moie free from 
damage and waste than those which are earned down the 
Southern livers on boats and barges dumped upon the 
wharves, and then compressed to the utmost for shipment 
by sea 

In proof that this advantage is an actual one, the following 
example may be cited A contract has ]iist been made for the 
transportation of a large quantity of cotton from Texas to 
Liverpool at the rate of $1 10 pei 100 pounds, the piopoition 
assigned to the land caniage being 70 cents, to transship- 
ment in Boston and to th^ steamship 40 cents , the rate of 
marine insurance is three eighths of 1 per cent, and the cost 
of handling in Liverpool, and tianspoitatiou to Manchester, 
not less than a quarter of a cent pei pound Bargains may 
be made to bung cotton from the same point in Texas to the 
piincipal factoiy cities of New England at the rate assigned 
to the land carriage, namely, 70 cents per 100 pounds This 
cotton IS brought from the interior towns of Texas to Boston 
and cannot be canned to Liveipool by way of Galveston or 
New Oi leans so cheaply, else it would not come this way, 
Assuming the,bale to weigh 500 pounds, at 10 cents a pound, 
we have the following comparative cost* — 
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LOWELL 

Pei Bale. Poi Owfc, 

Cost of cotton in Texas, 500 pounds, at 10 
cents, including all local chaiges . $30 00 

Fi eight to Lowell in a coveied locked cai in 
which the cotton is piotected fiom lain, 
mud, and othei causes of waste, at 70 
cents pei 100 pounds . . . . 3 50 

Total $53 50 $10 70 

LANCASHIRE 

500 pounds, at 10 cents, including all local 
charges . $50 00 

Freight fiom Texas to Liveipool, at $1 10 
pel 100 pounds . . 5 50 

Insui ance at thiee eighths of one pei cent on 
$56 . 21 

Tiansshipment m Liveipool, and fi eight to 
Lancashiie, one fouith of a cent ... 1 25 

Total $56 06 11 39 

Advantage of Lowell ovei Lancashiie . . $3 46 $0 69 


Theie may be cliaiigcs in the lates, but it does not seem 
probable that the i elation of the land to the ocean rate can 
be much changed, and it would therefore appear that the 
New England manufactuier will have a permanent advantage 
in the price of Ameiican cotton of any given grade, varying 
fiom 6 to 8 per cent as the price of cotton may vary from 
12 to 9 cents per pound, and this advantage may be equal to 
15 or 25 per cent in ability to pay wages, as the cost of labor 
vanes from a quarter to a thud in the total cost of coarse 
and medium goods, such as constitute the chief part of the 
demand of the world 

It may be said that this proves too much, and that the 
cotton spinners of the Southern States will have the same 
relative advantage over New England Let^tliis be freely 
admitted We aie ti eating the question of the future 
supremacy of the United States in the manufacture as well 
as in the growth of cotton, and if the future changes in 
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population, wealth, and condition of the different sections of 
this country shall, in the futuie, cause the incicase of spin- 
dles especially in coaise fabiics, to be planted in the healthy 
hill country of noithern Geoigia, eastern Tennessee, and the 
Caiolinas, it will simply be the greatei evidence that natural 
laws aie paiamount If Geoigia has twice the advantage 
over Lancashire that New England now possesses it will 
only be the fault of the people of Georgia if they do not 
reap the benefit of it 

It has been stated that our present rates of wages in our 
cotton factoiies aie higher than they were in 1860, and with 
our inci easing prosperity they will tend to adiance, but at 
the same time the cost of the labor in the finished fabric lias 
been reduced hy the greatei productive power of the machinery. 
The fabiics upon which by far the laigest part of the spin- 
dles and looms of the country aie opei ated may be divided 
substantially into the following classes — 

1 The piiuting-cloth, 28 inches wide and 7 j^ards to the pound. 
The cost of mill labor in making this fabiic, including the salaries, 
wages, 01 earnings of eveiy one employed, is now less than one 
cent, or a half-penny, a yaid 

2 The heavy sheeting, 36 inches wide and the heavy dull, 30 
inches wide, each weighing fiom 2| to 3 yards to the pound The 
cost of mill labor in making these fabiics is about cents pei 
yaid 

3 Shiitings and sheetings, 30 to 36 inches wide. Nos 20 to 30 
yarns, each weighing from 3 to 4 yaids to the pound The cost of 
mill labor in these goods is from 1-J- to 2 cents pei yaid 

4 The fine sheeting or shiiting, fiom 30 to 40 inches wide, 
Nos 30 to 40 yarns, weighing fiom 3 to 4 yaids to the pound. 
The cost of mill labor in these goods is fiom to 3 cents per 
yaid 

5 Eabiics of a similar kind to the above, from 1 to 3 yaids 
wide 

6 Heavy cotton duck, cotton grain-bags, cotton hose, and other 
special ai tides * 

7 Blue denims, stupes, tickings, brown denims and duck, and 
other heavy coloied goods, substantial ginghams, cottonades, and 
other fancy woven fahiics of medium or heavy weight. 
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These seven classes comprise moie than 95 per cent of our 
cotton fabiics in weight, to them aie to be added lawns, 
woven fabric of light weight for di esses, and spool-cotton. 

In respect of one half of these fabiics, being those of the 
heavier grade, our proximity to the cotton-field, computed at 
not less than half a cent per pound, oftener thice quaiteis 
will enable the New England manufacturei to pay fiom 15 to 
20 per cent higher wages and yet to make the goods, other 
things being equal, at the same cost as his competitoi in 
Lancashiie On a large portion of the other kinds this ad- 
vantage in the cost of cotton would be fiom 10 to 16 per 
cent 

The natural advantages cannot woik immediate results, 
the ways and means of a great commerce cannot be impro- 
vised in a year, hardly m a geneiation. Much depends on 
the wisdom of our legislators in framing the acts under 
which our taxes aie collected, whether customs or excise, 
and yet more upon our adheience to a specie basis in our 
cuirency, but in the long run the only reason why we shall 
not assume a constantly inci easing shaie in the cotton manu- 
facture of the woild will be the fice choice that our country 
offers for other occupations of a moie profitable or more 
desirable kind 

Eefeience has been made to the small proportion of fine 
spinning in the United States Within the last few years 
great progiess has been made in spinning and weaving 
fabiics of Nos 60 to 100, such as lawns and fine dress goods, 
and also in spinning fine yarn for spool-cotton. In the latter 
direction yarns as fine as No 120 are now spun on the ring 
spinning-fiame, a machine invented in this country and 
more used than any other for warp spinning, and now being 
adopted in Europe Yams as fine as 550 are spun on mules 
foi three-coid scwmg-cotton, and for experiment much finer 
counts have been reached It has often been alleged that 
fine yams could not be as well spun in the United States as 
in England, owing to the diy and electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere duiing a considerable part of the year. This 
difficulty has existed in some degree, although not so as to 
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preclude fine work if it had been profitable to undeitake it; 
but as fai as this difficulty existed it has lately been entirely 
removed by the invention of a very simple and inexpensive 
apparatus for moistening the air with the finest spray of pure 
cold water, by which method the air of a spinning or weav- 
ing-ioom may be kept at any desired degiee of humidity in 
the driest day, so that the adverse effect of electricity is 
entirely overcome. 

Whenever the condition and extension of our market will 
wan ant the undertaking, there is now no obstacle to our 
manufactuiing any variety of cotton fabric that is in de- 
mand, either coarse or fine 

While it may not be worth while to give historical statistics 
in relation to the cotton manufacture of this country in the 
present report, a few words may well be devoted to changes 
in the work, which have conduced not only to the welfare of 
the people, but to the welfare of the operatives also. 

When the cotton manufacture was fiist established in the 
United States water-power was considered essential to the 
work, and, as a rule, the location of mills was limited to 
narrow valleys, or places where there was room only for 
mills of several stones in height. The first mills built were 
very considerable structures for their time, but they were 
low-studded, badly lighted, and were heated by stoves ; and 
in these mills the operatives were compelled to work under 
arduous conditions (owing to the imperfection of the machin- 
ery) thirteen to fourteen hours a day. These narrow struc- 
tures were m some places built seven stories in height. All 
the plans were made with reference to this form of structure, 
whether the mill was to be operated by water-power or by 
steam, until quite a recent period In 1860 the ‘^normal” 
cotton-mill (so to speak) had become a factory four or five 
stones high, about 60 feet wide, varying in length according 
to the amount of machinery, high-studded, well lighted, 
thoroughly well ventilated, and heated by radiation from 
steam-pipes. 

In 1866 the machine for sizing yarn, known as the 
^‘slasher” was fiist imported, displacing the machine known 
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as the ^“^diesser ” In the use of the slashei one man and a 
boy woiking in a thoroughly well-ventilated lOom, at a 
moderate degree of heat, took the place of se^en or eight 
men who had been pieviously employed in the same woik in 
a room which was of necessity kept at over 100"^ P , the at- 
mospheie saturated with sour starch This change removed 
the only really objectionable kind of work from the cotton 
factory. In the eailier mills the apparatus for the removal 
of dust fiom the factory was vciy imperfect, but to-day every 
room even including those in which the cotton is opened, is 
substantially fiee fiom dust, and it happens that the dcgieo 
of heat and of humidity lequircd foi the best woik of the 
cotton factory is one which conduces in great mcasiiic to the 
health of the operative, peihaps a little warmer than may be 
desirable 

At the present time another change is m progress The 
use of water-power is becoming less, its development for the 
purpose of sale having never proved piofitable. The power 
thus developed has been a valuable auxiliary in the working 
of the factory, but as a matter of investment the development 
of land and water-powei together have almost without ex- 
ception failed to be profitable. 

The great progress in the construction of the steam-engine 
and in the economy of fuel is steadily woiking towards a 
change to steam as the principal motive-power for the cotton 
factory. An incidental advantage in this change is that the 
factory may be placed nearer to the principal markets, where 
it can be more conveniently supervised and more easily 
reached The use of steam also renders a choice of location 
perfectly feasible , and the model factory, one or two stories 
high, may be placed upon a level plain, and can be more 
easily lighted and ventilated and moie economically operated 
than when any other form of building is used Under these 
new conditions, better dwellings for the operatives, less 
crowded, can also be provided, and in every respect the work 
can be conducted under better conditions. 

At the present time the hours of labor in New England, 
where most of the cotton manufacturing is done, vary from 
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ten to eleven hours per day This great change has been 
hi ought about by a gradual compiehension of the best con- 
ditions both foi the laborer and for the capitalist, and with- 
out much regal d to legislation. It is probable that eie long 
ten horns will be the limit of factory work throughout New 
England, eithei by process of legislation or thiough the 
conviction on the pait of employers that any longer horns 
are not piofilable, — a conclusion to which many have al- 
ready come 

A great change has also in the progress of time been 
effected in the dwellings in which the factory operatives 
live, in pait tending towards bettei conditions, in pait to 
woise conditions On the whole there has been less aveiage 
progress in this direction than in the constiuction and opera- 
tion of the mills themselves The choice of position, how- 
ever, which is now given by the greater use of steam, gives 
better opportunities for scattering the dwelling-houses over 
a wider area at little cost 

A moie abundant supply and choice of food has been 
effected in this as in all othei branches of woik, to the great 
benefit of the operatives, by the consolidation and moie 
effective service of railroads The average woik of a male 
operative over sixteen year s of age in a textile factory will 
earn enough in a day to pay for the transpoitatioii of meat 
and biead for one year, one thousand miles, oi from Chi- 
cago to Lowell, Lawience, or Pall River So far as cost is 
concerned, the great fields of the West and the factoiies of 
the East aie m closer pioximity than if the factory depended 
for its food upon its own immediate neighboihood, when 
served only by wagon-roads The same changes which have 
so greatly reduced the railway charges between East and 
West are now taking place between North and South The 
charge for moving cotton is becoming less year by year, and 
it will soon matter little wheie the cotton factory is placed, 
so far as distance between the field and the factory is con- 
cerned The choice may he made so as to secure the stimu- 
lus of a moderately cold climate, in which in-door labor is 
moie to be desired than out-door, in which the humidity of 
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the atmosphere is measurably uniform or is not subject to 
exti ernes, and wheie facilities foi repaiis on machinery aie 
close at hand, and the population is sufficiently dense to 
assure an adequate and constant supply of operatncs, — mills 
which are much isolated always woiking at a disadvantage 

Gieat changes of a beneficial kind can now be toiesecn in 
the application of electricity to the lighting of the factoiv. 
The developments in this diiection are also such, that, what- 
evei the relative cost of the electiic light as compared to gas 
may be, it is yet so beneficial in othei respects, that no fac- 
tory manager can well afford to dispense with it, not only 
because of the more perfect work which its use assuics, but 
because the choice of the operative in selecting the place in 
which to woik will render the use of the electric light almost 
a matter of necessity * 

In conclusion, it may be said that the pi ogress in the ait 
of manufactming cotton fabrics in the last forty jears has 
been very gieat, distinctly sustaining the rule which affects 
all the aits to which modern machineiy can be applied, 
namely, that, in piopoition to the effectiveness of capital in 
the foim of machineiy and the fieedom with which it may 
be applied, the cost of production is lessened and the con- 
sumer is served more cheaply, \vhile, on the other hand, the 
wages of the operatives are increased, the conditions of work 
made better, and the identity of interests between labor and 
capital aie established 

It may be said that in the absence of any artificial obstruc- 
tions to traffic between States or nations, the truest guide to 
the place where the lowest cost of production is compassed 
may be found by ascertaining where the wages of labor are 
the highest, and the conditions of life the best, that at that 
point the lowest cost of production must be found foi tins 
reason both wages and profits are derived from the sale of 
the thing pi oduced , hence it follows that whci e the natural 
conditions of pioduction are best, the machincrv most ef- 
fective, and the labor the most intelligent and skilful, the 
product will be largest at the least effort to those who do the 
woik, and when the division of this product is made under 

28 
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the conditions of absolutely fiee competition, the relative 
piopoition which capital can secure to itself will be least, 
even though its absolute share be greater and greater as the 
years go on, but the share which the laborer will receive 
will increase year by year, both absolutely and lelatively. 
As capital inci eases the absolute sum of profits is gieatei, 
but the relative share of the product secured by capital be- 
comes less The increase of capital and its effective use by 
skilled laborers assure a larger production, and the workman 
obtains a larger share of a larger product, measured in kind 
or in wages paid in money In the cotton-miU, as well as 
in many other aits, special skill is required, but perhaps 
less general intelligence, theiefore a lower grade of opera- 
tives may be employed from time to time as the inachmeiy 
becomes inoie automatic, but at a steadily incieasing rate of 
wages Invention may, theiefore, be said to enable all con- 
ditions of men to attain a higher plane of material welfaie, 
and as one class passes from the factory to other occupations 
which offer better conditions of life, new improvements ena- 
ble those who could not do the factory work before, to undei- 
take and carry it on Thus it has been in the past, since 
the faimeis’ daughters of New England left the factory, in 
which, with much longer hours of work, they earned only 
about one half the wages now paid, but those who have suc- 
ceeded them could not then have been capable of doing the 
work at all which they now so easily accomplish. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 

Fbom Swank’s Statistics of the Iron and Steel Production, 
Tenth Census, Vol II pp 8S6-890 

Important Uses of Don and Steel 

The people of the United States are the largest capita 
consumers of iron and steel in the woild, and of all nations 
they are also the largest" aggregate consumers of these pio- 
ducts Great Britain makes more iron than we do, hut she 
expoits about one half of all that she makes. She expoits 
more than one half of the steel that she makes, and yet makes 
but little more than this country. No other European coun- 
try equals Gieat Britain either in the per capita or aggregate 
consumption of non and steel. This country is not now 
pioducing as much iron and steel as it consumes, but imports 
laige quantities of both pioducts, Great Britain being the 
piincipal source of our foreign supply. Oui expoits of non 
and steel are only nominal 

A simple enumeration of some of the more important uses 
to which iron and steel aie applied by our people will show 
how prominent is the part these metals play in the develop- 
ment of American civilization and in the advancement of 
our greatness and power as a nation. 

We have built almost as many miles of railroad as the 
whole of Euiope, and consequently have used in their con- 
sti action almost as many rails, and now use almost as 
many railroad cars and locomotives At the close of 1881 
this country had 100,000 miles of railroad, Europe had 
about 106,000 miles, and all the rest of the woild had about 
45,000 miles The United States had nineteen miles of 
railioad to every 10,000 of population, while Europe had a 
little more than three miles to the same population Eaih 
roads, it is well known, annually consume more than one 
half of the world’s production of iron and steel, — rails, 
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bridges, cars, and locomotives being impossible without 
these metals The sticet lailway is an Ameiican invention 
which also consumes large quantities of non and steel, and 
we aie far in advance of eveiy other nation in its use We 
were also the fiist nation in the woild to introduce elevated 
lailways especially to facilitate tiavcl in laige cities In the 
constiuctioii of oui New Yoik elevated railways beauty of 
design, fitness of parts, and strength of mateiials have been 
so peifectly combined as to excite the admiration of all who 
behold them. We aie the foremost ot all nations in the use 
of non and steel in bridge-huilding for railroads and oidinary 
highways, and the lightness and gracefulness of oui bridges 
aie nowheie equalled, while then stiength and adaptability 
to the uses to which they aie requned are nowheie sui passed 
In the use of iron foi watei -pipes and gas-pipes we aie piob- 
ably in advance of eveiy othei nation We make moie non 
sto\estoi heating halls and dwellings and for the pinposes 
of the kitchen than all the rest of the world, and in the use 
of heateis and langes we aie behind no othei nation Our 
household stoves, both foi heating and cooking, aie woiks of 
real ait as well as of utility. They are oinaments of Ameri- 
can homes, instead of being conveniences simply Oui heat- 
ing stoves are especially handsome, biight, cheeiful, health- 
ful, and clean In all respects they foim the best combination 
of desirable qualities yet devised for the heating of pii\ate 
dwellings Cooking and other domestic utensils of non have 
always, even in colonial days, been fieely used in American 
households We make liberal use both of cast and wa ought 
iron in the construction of public and piivate buildings Our 
use of iron for these pui poses has in late yeais been quite 
marked, and in no respect more so than in the truly artistic 
effects which we give to this metal We piobably excel all 
nations in the use of iron for ornamental purposes in connec- 
tion with masonry, biick-woik, and wood-work Fine illustia- 
tions of the artistic combination of iron with othei mateiials 
may be seen in the inteiior of the new State Depaitment 
building at Washington and in the inteiior of the new passen- 
gei depot of the Pennsylvania lailroad at Philadelphia. We 
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lead the world m the use of iron and steel wiie foi fencing 
pui poses, and we ha\e moie miles of tclegiaph wiie in use 
than any othei country Baibed-wiie fencing is an Ameri- 
can invention Wo have made ci editable pi og less in the cou- 
stiiiction of lion ships, and we would have made much gieater 
progiess it the same encouragement that has been gnen by 
other nations to their shipping intcicsts had been given to 
ours We use immense quantities of platc-iion in the stor- 
age, tianspoitation, and lefining of pcti oleum, in the pi educ- 
tion of which natuie has given us almost a monopoly The 
oil-wells themselves yeaily requiie thousands of tons of iron 
pipes for tubing Wc make libeial use of plate and sheet non 
111 the construction of the chimneys of steamboats on our lakes 
and riveis, and in the constiuction of factory, rolling-mill, 
and blast-furnace chimneys, and the stacks of blast-fiunaces. 
American planished shcct-uon has almost entirely super- 
seded Russia sheet-iron in our markets We use it for loco- 
motive jackets, in the manufacture of stoves and stove-pipe, 
and for many other purposes Wc arc the laigcst consumers 
of tin plates in the world, — Great Biitain, their principal 
manufactuier, sending us annually moie than one half of her 
whole product Poitable and stationary engines consume 
large quantities of iron and steel Oui beautiful steam frie- 
engincs are the product of Ameiican taste and skill, if they 
are not stiictly an American invention, and we annually 
make large numbers of them for home use and foi ex porta 
tion. Anchors and chains, cotton-presses and cotton-ties, 
sugar-pans and salt-pans, and general foundry and machine 
woik annually requiie large quantities of either iron or steel. 
We make our own cotton and woollen manufactuung machin- 
ery, and nearly all the other machinery that we use. The 
manufactuie of the prmting-pi esses of the country consumes 
immense quantities of non and steel No other countiy 
makes such free use of the printing-press as this country 
We are the leading agiiciiltural nation of the woild, and 
hence aie the largest consumeis of agricultural implements, 
but we are also in advance of every other nation in the use 
of agricultural machineiy Our use of iron and steel in 
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agriculture takes rank next to their use in the construction 
and maintenance of a^ailioads We lead all nations in the 
inanufactuie of cut-nails and spikes Having a laiger and 
moie rapidly increasing population than any other country 
that IS noted for its consumption of iron, we are consequently 
the laigest consumeis of nails and spikes in the construction 
of dwellings and public buildings, stores, warehouses, offices 
and similar structures Our extended and vaiied mining 
opeiations consume non and steel in large quantities So 
do our manufactures of scales and balances, letter-pi esses, 
burglai-pioof and fiieqiroof safes, sewing-machines, and 
wagons and carriages Sewing-machines are an Ameiican 
invention. Consideiable quantities of iron or non and 
steel are used for sewer and other gratings, street-crossings, 
non pavements, lamp-posts, posts £oi awnings, all soits ot 
small haidwaie, horseshoes and hoiscshoe nails, wire-iope, 
iron hoops, iron cots and bedsteads, woven-wire matti esses, 
iron screens, non railings, and fiie-aims In the manufac- 
tuie of machine and hand tools and geneial cutlery we are 
excelled by no other nation, and in the use of machine tools 
we aie in advance of eveiy other nation In general cutleiy 
our saws and axes especially enjoy a world-wide leputation 
Not the least impoitant use to which iron and steel aic put 
in this country is in the extension of the iron industry itself, 
— every blast-furnace, rolling-mill, oi steel woiks that is 
elected fiist devouimg large quantities of these pioducts 
before contiibuting to their general supply 

In the substitution of steel for non this country is rapidly 
progressing, especially in the constiuction and equipment of 
its railioads Duiing the past few years fully two thuds of 
all the rails that have been laid on Ameiican railroads have 
been made of Bessemer steel, and at present a still larger 
propoition of steel rails is lequired by our lailioad com- 
panies On several American railroads the hoileis of all 
new locomotives are now required to be made of steel, and 
the tendency is toward the exclusive use of steel for locomo- 
tive boileis, and its general use for stationary and maiine 
boilers. The tires of American locomotives are now made 
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exclusively of steel, and the fire-boxes of our locomotives are 
generally made of steel. The steel used in the construction 
of American locomotives is now chiefly produced by the open- 
hearth process We have built a few steel budges, but there 
is no marked tendency to substitute steel for non in biidgc- 
building Steel is, howe\ei, laigelyused in the manufacture 
of wire, including wire-fencing, and for car and cauiage 
axles, carnage til es, fire-aims, sciews, and many other pur- 
poses But little steel has yet been used in this countiy for 
nails and horse-shoes. 

Mention has been made of the artistic finish of some of our 
iron-work, but the subject seems worthy of fuitiier notice. 
It IS not only in stove-founding, m the giacefiil designs of 
bridges and elevated railways, and m the delicate combina- 
tion of iron with other matenals in the constiuction and 
ornamentation of buildings that American iion-workeis have 
displayed an exquisite taste and a bold and dexterous touch. 
The fine aits themselves are being enriched by the achieve- 
ments of our iion-woikmg countiyinen An non foundry 
at Chelsea, in Massachusetts, has recently reproduced, in 
iron castings, various woiks of art with all the^ fidelity and 
delicacy of Italian iion-foimdeis The most delicate antique 
patteins have been successfully copied Shields representing 
mythological groups and classic events, medallions contain- 
ing copies of celebrated poi traits, panels containing flowers 
and animals, an imitation of a Japanese lacqnei'-tray one 
sixteenth of an inch thick, and a tiiumphal procession repre- 
sented on a large salver compiise some of the work of the 
Chelsea foundiy Some of the castings have been colored to 
represent bronze, and others to repiesent steel, while others 
again preser\ e the natural color of the iron The bronzed 
castings resemble beaten woik in copper Only American 
iron IS used. The ornamental uses to which art castings of 
non may be put are many, and as they can be cheaply pro- 
duced it may be assumed that a demand will ere long be 
created for them that will be in keeping with the artistic 
taste which has been so generally developed in our country 
during the past few years. 
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We conspicuously fall behind many othei nations in tlie 
use of non and steel for militaiy puiposes. We maintain 
only a small standing aimy and a small navy, and hence have 
but little use for non oi steel for the supply of eithei of these 
branches of the public scivice. We aie also behind many 
other nations in the use of iron and steel sleepeis foi rail- 
way tracks We yet have an abundance of timber for railway 
cioss-ties, and hence do not need to substitute cither iron or 
steel cioss4ies Except possibly as an experiment, there is 
not an non or steel cross-tie in use in this country. It is a 
singular fact that we still impoit many blacksmith’s anvils, 
their manufacture being a branch of the non business to 
which we have not yet given adequate attention Anvils qf 
the best quality aie, however, made in this country A far 
more seiious hiatus in oui iron industry is found in the al- 
most total absence of the manufacture of tin plates, the basis 
of which is sheet-lion, as is well known As we can import 
the crude tin as easily as we import other commodities, our 
failuie thus far to manufactuie tin plates must be ascribed to 
the only true cause, — our inability to manufacture sheet-iion 
and coat it with tm as cheaply as is done by Biitish manu- 
facturers. It IS not improbable that tm ore may be yet dis- 
covered in our own countiy in sufficiently laige quantities to 
supply any domestic demand that may be cieated foi its use 
Conclusion. — In reviewing the histoiical pages of this 
report the most striking fact that presents itself foi consid- 
eration is the great stiide made by the world’s non and steel 
industries in the last hundred years In 1788 there weie 
only eighty-five blast-furnaces in Great Britain, most of 
which were small, and their total production was only 68,300 
tons of pig-iron. In 1880 Great Britain had 967 furnaces, 
many of which were very large, and their production was 
7,749,233 tons. A hundred years ago there were no rail- 
roads in the world for the transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers Iron ships weie unknown, and all the iron bridges 
m the world could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Without railroads and their cars and locomotives, and with- 
out non ships and iron bridges, the world needed but little 
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iron Steel was still less a necessity, and such small quan- 
tities of it as were made weie mainly used in the manufac- 
ture of tools with cutting edges 

The great progicss made by the woild’s iron and steel 
industiics in the last himdied yeais is as inaiked in the 
improvement of the piocesscs of manufacture as in the in- 
creased demand for non and steel pioducts A hundred 
yeais ago all bai-iron was laboiiously shaped under the tiip- 
hammei , none of it was rolled Noi was iron of any kind 
refined at that time in the puddling furnace , it was all lefincd 
in forges, and much of it was made in piimitivo blooinaiy 
foigos directly from the ore Nearly all of the blast-furnaces 
of a bundled years ago were blown with leather or wooden 
bellows by water-power, and the fuel used in them was chiefly 
charcoal. Steam-power, cast-iron blowing-cylindcis, and the 
use of bituminous coal had just been intioduced. Less than 
sixty yeais ago heated au had not been used in the blowing 
of blast-furnaces, and fifty years ago anthracite coal had not 
been used in them, except expeiimentally. Thirty years ago 
the Bessemer process for the manufacture of steel had not 
been heaid of, and the open-heaith process for the manufac- 
ture of steel had not been made a piactical success Thiity 
yeais ago the legenerative gas fuinacc had not been invented. 
The nineteenth century has been the most prolific of all the 
centimes in inventions which have improved the methods of 
manufacturing iron and steel, and which have facilitated 
their pioduction in large quantities. 

The next most important fact that is presented in the 
historical chapters of this leport is the astonishing pi og- 
ress which the iron and steel industiies of the United States 
have made within the last twenty years. During this 
period we have not only utilized all contemporaneous im- 
pio\ements in the manufacture of iron and steel, but we have 
shown a special aptitude, or genius, for the use of such im- 
provements as render possible the pioduction of iron and 
steel in large quantities Enterpiising and couiageous as 
the people of this country have always been in the manu- 
facture of lion and steel, they have shown m the last 
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twenty years that they have in all respects been fully alive 
to the lion and steel lequiiements of our surprising national 
development If we had not applied immense blowing- 
engines and the best hot-blast stoves to onr blast-furnaces 
our piesent laige production of pig-iron would have been im- 
possible. If we had not built numerous large rolling-mills 
we could not have had a sufficient supply of plate-iron for 
locomotives and other boilers, the hulls of iron ships, oil- 
tanks, nails and spikes, and other important uses, nor of 
sheet-lion for stoves and domestic utensils, nor of tee, angle, 
and channel non for bridge-building and geneial construc- 
tion purposes, nor of iron rails for our railioads, nor of bar- 
iron and rod-iion for a thousand uses If we had not promptly 
introduced the Bessemer process the railroads of the country 
could not have been supplied with steel rails, and without the 
four and a half million tons of American steel rails that have 
been laid down in the past twelve yeais our trunk lailroads 
could not have carried their vast tonnage of agricultural and 
other products, for iron rails could not have endured the wear 
of this tonnage If we had not established the manufacture 
of crucible steel and introduced the open-hearth process there 
would have been a scarcity of steel in this country for the 
manufacture of agricultuial implements, springs for railway 
passenger-cais, tires for locomotives, etc. Foieign countries 
could not in late yeais have supplied our extiaoidinaiy wants 
for pig-iron, rolled iron, iron and steel rails, and ciucible 
and open-hearth steel, foi, if there were no othei reasons, 
the natuially conservative chaiactei of then people would 
have prevented them from realizing the magnitude of those 
wants. If our iron and steel industries had not been devel- 
oped in the past twenty years as they have been it is clear 
that our railroad system could not have been so wonderfully 
extended and stiengthened, and without this extension of 
our railioads we could not have produced our laige annual 
surplus of agricultural products for exportation, noi could 
our population have been so largely increased by immigration 
as it has been. 

We cannot fully comprehend the marvellous nature of the 
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changes which have taken place in the iron and steel indus- 
tries of this country in recent yeais, unless we coinpaie the 
eaily history of those mdustiies with their piescnt devel- 
opment. 

In Alexander Hamilton’s celebiated “Report on the Sub- 
ject of Manufactures,” picsented to Oongiess on the 5th of 
December, 1791, just ninety yeais ago, it was stated with 
evident satisfaction that “the United States alieady in a 
gieat measure supply themselves with nails and spikes,” so 
undeveloped and primitive was her iron industry at that time. 
In the preceding year, 1790, “Moise’s Geography” claimed, 
in a desciiption of New Jeisey, that “m the whole State it 
is supposed theie is yearly made about 1,200 tons of bar- 
iron, 1,200 ditto of pigs, and 80 of nail rods,” and in 1802 
it was boastmgly declared in a memorial to Congress that 
theie were then 160 forges in New Jersey, “which at a 
moderate calculation would pioduce twenty tons of bar-iron 
each annually, amounting to 3,000 tons ” In 3880 theie 
were seveial rolling-mills in New Jersey and several hundred 
in the United States which could each pioduce much more 
bar-iion in a year than all of the 150 forges of New Jersey 
would produce in 1802. 

Less than fifty years ago the American blast-fiiinace which 
would make four tons of pig-non in a day, or twenty-eight 
tons in a week, was doing good work We had virtually 
made no progress in our blast-furnace practice since colonial 
days In 1831 it was publicly proclaimed with some exulta- 
tion that “ one furnace erected m Pennsylvania in 1830 will 
in 1831 make 1,100 tons of pig-iron ” But, as George 
Asmus has well said, “a time came when men were no 
longer satisfied with these little smelting-pots, into which a 
gentle stream of air was blown through one nozzle, which 
received its scanty supply from a leather bag, squeezed by 
some tiled water-wheel.” After 1840 our blast-furnace prac- 
tice gradually improved, but it was not until about 1865 that 
any furnace in the country could pioduce 150 tons of pig-iion 
in a week. Ten years later, in 1875, we had seveial furnaces 
which could each make 700 tons of pig-iion in a week, in 
1880 we had several which could each make 1,000 tons in a 
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week, aud in 1881 we had one fninace which made 224 tons 
m a day, 1,357 tons in a week, and 5,598 tons in a month. 

In 1810, seventy years ago, we pioduccd only 917 tons of 
steel, none of which was crucible steel In 1831, fifty years 
ago, we pioduced only about 2,000 tons of steel, not one 
pound of which was crucible steel of the best quality. So 
impel feet weie oui attainments as steelmakers in 1831 that 
we considered it a cause of congratulation that “ American 
competition had excluded the Biitish common blister steel 
altogether ’’ In 1880 we had virtually ceased to make even 
the best blister steel, better steel having taken its place and 
in that year we produced 1,247,335 gross tons of steel of all 
kinds, 64,664 tons of which weie crucible steel Our produc- 
tion of Bessemer steel and Be,ssemer steel rails in 1880 was 
larger than that of Gieat Biitain 

It was not until 1844 that we commenced to roll any 
other kind of rails than strap rails for our railroads, and not 
even in that year were we prepared to loll a single ton of T 
rails In 1880 we rolled 1,305,212 gross tons of rails, neaily 
two thuds of which were steel lails, and nearly all of which 
were T rails 

The giowth of the iron and steel industries of the United 
States duiing the present century is perhaps best exemplified 
in the statistics of the production of our blast-fuinaces at 
various periods In 1810 we pioduced 53,908 gross tons of 
pig-iron and cast-iron, in 1840 we produced 315,000 gioss 
tons, m 1860 we produced 821,223 gioss tons; and in 1880 
we produced 3,835,191 gioss tons Oiii production in 1881 
will be about 4,500,000 gi'oss tons 

The position of the United States among iron and steel 
producing countries in 1880 is coriectly indicated in the fol- 
lowing table of the woildks production of pig-iron and steel 
of all kinds, which we have compiled from the latest and 
most reliable statistics that are accessible This table places 
the world’s production of pig-iron in 1880 at 17,688,596 
gross tons, and the world’s production of steel in the same 
year at 4,343,719 gross tons. The percentage of pig-iron 
produced by the United States was nearly 22, and its per- 
centage of steel was nearly 29. 
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Although this countiy cannot produce iron and steel as 
cheaply as European countiies which possess the advantages 
of cheap lahoi and proximity of law materials, it is not ex- 
celled by any othei countiy in the skill which it displays or 
the mechanical and scientific economies which it practises in 
any bianch of their manufacture, while in certain leading 
blanches it has displayed super loi skill and shown supeiior 
aptitude foi economical improvements Our blast-fuinace 
piactice IS the best in the world, and it is so chiefly because 
we use poweiful blowing-engines and the best hot-blast stoves, 
possess good fuel, and carefully select our ores The excel- 
lent quality of our pig-iron is universally conceded. Our 
Bessemer steel practice is also the best in the woild. We 
produce much more Bessemer steel and roll more Bessemer 
steel lails in a given time by a given amount of machineiy, 
technically termed a “plant,” than any of our Euiopean 
rivals No controversy conceining the relative wearing 
qualities of European and American steel rails now exists, 
and no controversy concerning the quality of American Bes- 
semei steel ever has existed We experience no difficulty in 
the manufacture of open-hearth steel in the Siemens-Maitin 
furnace, and our steel which is thus pioduced is lapidly com- 
ing into general use side by side with crucible steel In 
the manufacture of ciucible steel our achievements aie in 
the highest degree creditable In only one lespect can it be 
said that in its manufacture we fall behind any other coun- 
try; we have not paid that attention to the manufacture of 
fine cutlery steel which Great Biitain has done This is, 
however, owing to commercial and not to mechanical reasons. 
American crucible steel is now used, without prejudice, in 
the manufacture of all kinds of tools, and in the manufacture 
of carnage-springs and many other articles for which the best 
kinds of steel aie requiied. In the quantity of open-hearth 
and crucible steel pioduced in a given time by a given plant, 
we are ceifcamly abieast of all rivals The largest crucible 
steel-works in the woiId are those of Paik, Brother, & Go , 
at Pittsburg, Penn Our rolling-mill practice is fully equal 
to the best m Europe, except in the rolling of heavy armor 
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plates, for which theie has been hut little demand, and in 
the pioduction of which we have, consequently, had but little 
expel lence. The quality of our i oiled non, including bar- 
iron, plate-iron, sheet-iion, non hoops, and iron lails, is 
unifoimly superior to that of foicign rolled iron In the 
pioduction of heavy foigings and castings, as well as all 
lighter products of the foundry and machine-shop, this coun- 
try has shown all the skill of the most advanced non- working 
countries in Europe In the pioduction of steel castings we 
have exhibited ci editable skill and enterpiise, and we aic in 
advance of all countries m the regular use of the Bessemer 
converter for this purpose 

All of our leading non and steel works, and indeed, very 
many small works, are now supplied with systematic chemi- 
cal investigations by their own chemists, who aie often men 
of eminence in their profession The managers of our blast- 
furnaces, rolling-mills, and steel-works are themselves Ire- 
qucntly well-educated chemists, metallurgists, geologists, or 
mechanical engineers, and, sometimes, all of these combined 
Our rapid progress in increasing our production of iion and 
steel is not merely the result of good fortune or the possession 
of unlimited natural resouices, but is largely due to the pos- 
session of accurate technical knowledge by our iron-masters, 
and by those who are in charge of their works, combined 
with the characteristic Amei lean dash which all the world 
has learned to respect and admiie. The “rule of thumb’’ 
no longer governs the operations of the iron and steel works 
of this country. 

A feature of our iron and steel industries which has at- 
tended their marvellous productiveness m late yeais is the 
aggregation of a number of large producing establishments 
in districts, or, “centres,” in lieu of the earlier practice of 
erecting small furnaces and forges wherever sufficient water- 
power, non ore, and charcoal could be obtained This ten- 
dency to concentration is, it is true, not confined to oui iron 
and steel industries, hut it is to-day one of the most powerful 
elements that influence their development It had its begin- 
ning with the commencement of otir distinctive rolling-mill 
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eia, about 1830. In colonial days and long after the Revo- 
lution oui iion-makiiig and steel-making establishments be- 
longed to the class of manufacturing enterpiises desciibed by 
Zachariah Allen, in his ‘^Science of Mechanics,” in 1829 
^^The manufactuiing opeiatioiis in the United States are all 
earned on m little hamlets, which often appear to spiing up 
in the bosom of some forest, gatheicd around the vaterfall 
that serves to turn the mill-wheel These tillages arc scat- 
tered over a vast extent of countiy, from Indiana to the 
Atlantic, and from Maine to Noith Carolina, instead of being 
collected together, as they are in England, in great manu- 
factniing districts.” While these primitive and picturesque, 
but unproductive, methods could not forever continue, it is 
greatly to be regretted that our manufactuies of non and 
steel and other staple pioducts could not have giown to their 
present useful and necessaiy proportions unattended by the 
evils which usually accompany the collection of largo manu- 
factuiing populations in small areas 

Upon the futuie prospects of non and steel industries it is 
unnecessary for ns to dwell Oui resouices for the inci eased 
production of iron and steel for an indefinite period aie 
ample, and all other essential conditions of continued growth 
are within our grasp. We aie to-day the second ii on-mak- 
ing and steel-making country in the woild In a little while 
we shall surpass even Great Biitain m the pioduction of steel 
of all kinds, as we have alieady sui passed hei in the pio- 
duction of Bessemer steel and in the consumjition of all non 
and steel products The yeai 1882 will probably witness this 
consummation. We are destined also to pass Gieat Britain 
in the production of pig-iron These conditions and results 
are ceitainly giatifymg to our national pride, for, of them- 
selves, they assure the ultimate pre-eminence of the United 
States among all civilized countiies. If it be true, as recorded 
in the second chapter of Daniel, that “iron breaketh in pieces 
and subdueth all things,” the country which produces and 
consumes the most iron and steel must hold the first laiik 
When the United States takes the position which it is des- 
tined soon to take, as the leading iron and steel producing 
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as well as consuming country, the saying of Bishop Berkeley, 
that “Wcstwaid the course of empiie takes its way,” will 
leccive a new inteiprctation, for the iron industry, which 
had its beginning in Asia, and then passed successively to 
the countiics along the Meditciranean, upon the Ehine, and 
in the noith of Europe, will then have made the ciicuit of 
the world. 
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XVI 

LES DETTES PUBLIQUES. 

From Neymarck’s Les Bettes Publiques Europeennes, pp 86-102 
I — augmentation DES BETTES PUBLIQUES BEPUIS 1870 

D ans cette longue ^ifam^ration de chiffres, ce qm frappe 
tout d’aboid Fesprit, c’est raugmentation considdiable 
de la dette publique des Etats Europ^ens depuis 1870 Cette 
dette s’^levait a 75 milliards en 1870 enviion, elle atteint 
115 milliards en 1886 L’augmentation n’est pas momdie 
de 40 milliards ^ 

Nous aYons pns a dessein cette date de 1870 qui nous 
rappelle les plus grands malheurs que notie pays ait ]amais 
support's, les lourdes charges qui ont la consequence de 

1 B’aprfes le journal de la Societe de statistique ’’ (avril, 1867), la dette 
publique d’Europe s’elevait, en 1866-1866, aux chiffres suivants — 

U-peu'ses totales des budgets 10 milUards 608 millions 

Capitalisation des dettes 66 “ 013 ** 

Int»Sret et amortissement 2 “ 438 “ 

La population de FEurope etait e value h 291,738,379 habitants , la dette par 
habitant representait 226 fr 30 

M Paul Boiteau, dans son article sur le budget general de T^fetat, inserd dans 
le Bictionnaire des finances de M Leon Say, a reuni sous le titre de “ Budgets 
Europeens ” la plupart des budgets du continent, et pour en faciliter Tetude, il 
a place en regard du montant des depenses prevues pour Texercice 1886, le 
montant des dettes consolidces et autres qui grevent I’actif des differents ifetats 
amsi que le montant des depenses militaires et celles du service de la Bette et 
de Famortissement II obtient les chiffres suivants — 

Pr4vi‘5ion8 totales des depenses budg^taires aunuelles 18 milliards 848 millions 
Capitalisation des dettes consolidces, des dettes amortia- 
sables, annul tCs diverses, etc 108 “ 431 “ 

Depenses du service des dettes et de I’araortissement 4 “ 864 “ 

Depenses militaires, guerre et marine , 4 439 ** 

On pourra comparer ces chiffres h ceux que nous donnons plus loin 
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la guerre, le fardeau qui p^se sur nous tous La gueri’e de 
1870 a coutd ^ la Fiance plus de 10 milliards , sans elle nous 
ne serions pas grcvds d’lmpOts dciasants, et aucim peuple ne 
supporterait plus facilement que nous le poids de sa dette 
publique 

Aucun pays n’a, en effet, subi des d^sasties aussi grands 
que les ndties ; aucuii n’a eu une indemnit<^ de 5 milliards a 
payer k Fdtranger, aucun n’a du reconstituer sa puissance 
militaire, son mat^uel de guerre ; aucun n’a eu h, lefaire, pour 
aiiisi dire, la patiie ellc-meme tout enti^re. Et cependant que 
voyons-nous A I’exception de I’Angleteue qui, par suite 
de divers remboui sements d’annuitds, a pu dimmuer sa dette 
de 1, 350 millions , h Fexception du Danemarck qui, pai suite de 
conveisions heuieiisement effectudes, a pii idduire sa dette 
de 20 millions, tous les pays se sont endettds depuis 1870 
dans des proportions dnormes Voici sur ce point quelques 
chuEfres pi^cis Nous rangeons les l^tats par ordre d’accroisse- 
ment de leurs dettes depuis 1870. 

AUGMENTATION DU CAPITAL NOMINAL DE PLUSIEURS 
DETTES PUBLIQUES DEPUIS 1870 


France 12 milliards 

Russiei 11 “ 

Prusse 3 “ 217 millions 

Italie 3 '' 132 

Hongrie 2 “ 249 

Autriche 1 " 770 « 

Espagne 1 800 

Belgique 1 89 

Roumanie 701 

Allemagne 626 “ 

Saxe 388 

Gr^ce 270 

Serine 244 " 

Wurtemberg 194 

Subde 181 ** 

Hambourg 24 “ 

Fmlande .... , 20 


Cette augmentation du capital nominal des dettes publiques 
europdennes qui atteint, depuis 1870, 40 milliards environ, 

1 Augmentation depuis 1806, 
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a eu pour consequence Taugmentation des interSts et des 
amoi tissements animels pour les emprunts contiactes, Fac- 
cioissement des depenses totales des budgets, une surcliaige 
dans les iinpSts, Combien ne serioiis-nous pas alleges si 
nous n’a\ioiis pas a payer chaque annee les louids imp6ts qui 
gt event notre commerce etnotie Industrie, et qui, s’ajoutant 
aux fiais de pioduction, ont rendu la concuiieuce a nos 
pioduits d’autant plus facile‘s SToutes proportions gaiddes, 
les pays d’Euiope souffient, comme nous, de ces lourdes 
charges qui, dans tous les pays, oberent les contiibuables. 
O’est la guerre, toujours la guerie, qui ledoit aux budgets 
Depuis seize ans, les budgets de la guerre et de la maime ont 
cout^ h la France plus dc 11 milliards, c’est-a-dire plus de 700 
millions par an , FAllemagne et la Eussie n’ont pas d<^pen&^ 
moms de 10 millards, cliacun pendant la mSme p^iiode, 
FAutriche et Fltalic piesque le meme chiffie. Voila done 
cinq grands pays qui, en vue d’une gueiie probable, d^pensent 
tous les ans de 600 a 900 millions, depuis seize ans Que 
couterait done la guerie elle-m5me ^ 

Les Etats europ^ens paient aniiuellement pour leurs depenses 
de la guerre et de la maime a pen pies les m^mes sommes que 
pour Fint^iSt et Famortissement de leurs dettes D’api^s les 
derniers budgets, amsi que le prouvent les chiffies que nous 
publions plus loin, la guerie et la maime content a FEui ope 
4 milliards 528 millions, alors que Fint(^i§t et Famoitissement 
des dettes publiques r^clament 5 milliards 343 millions. En 
Yoici le relev4 — 
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II— DEFENSES DE LA OeERRE, DE LA MARINE, CAPITAL 
NOMINAL ET INTJilRfiTS DES DETTES 


Etata 

Exercicea financiers 

Capital 
nominal de 
la dette 

Intdrfits 
et amort 
ana 

Ddponses 

anu 

Guerio et 
marine 



Milliards- 





Millions 

Million*? 

Millions 

Prusse 

ler avnl, 1886 

4 814 

220 ) ’ 

RQQ 1 

Allemagne 

31 decern bie, 1880 

526 

201 ) 

iJOtJ i 

Autiiche . * . 

31 decembie, 1884 

9 288 

380 9 ( 


Hongne 

31 deceinbre, 1884 

3178 

206 8 j 


Wurtemberg . . 

31 ddconibie, 1886 

625 

21 6 


Saxe 

31 deceinbre, 1886 

800 

33 2 


Hambouig . . . 

31 decembie, 1883 

178 

87 


Bavifere 

lei avnl, 1886 

1790 

611 


Bade 

31 decembie, 1886 

63 

21 1 


£ tats allemands . 

81 decembre, 1885 

268 

11 


Italie 

31 decembre, 1886 

11 131 

532 

342 5 

Suede 

i 31 decembre, 1886 

845 

lfa4 

36 5 

Norwege . 

' 30 jum, 1885 

161 

6 

18 3 

Danemark 

31 decembre, 1885 

274 

12 4 

23 

Pa^s Bas 

31 decembre, 1885 

2260 

69 5 

69 5 

Belgique 

31 decembie, 1885 

1771 

86 6 

46 b 

Espagne 

ler juiilet, 188b 

6 012 

274 1 

200 3 

Portugal 

lerjuillet, 1886 

2 821 

89 3 

39 3 

Angleterre ^ 

31 inais, 1885 

17 829 

737 6 

740 2 

Suisse 

ler 3 an\ier, 1886 

32 

18 

171 

Serbie 

13 3uin, 1886 

244 

13 7 

162 

Roumanie 

ler avnl, 1887 

729 

69 2 

28 5 

Gr^ce 

ler 3 anvier, 1886 

348 

33 

23 

Turquie 

1880-1881 

2 622 

66 4 

200 

Bulgane 

lei 3 anvier, 1885 


21 


FinUnde 

31 decembre, 1885 

66 

69 

61 

Russie 

31 decembre, 1885 

18 028 

1038 

982 4 

Prance 

31 decembre, 1886 

31 000 

1336 

859 6 

Totau'c 


117 112 

6 343 2 

4 6281 


Dans quelles proportions ^noimes les dettes publiques de 
toiite rEiuope ne poiiriaient-elles pas Stie rdduites si Ics 
d^penses de la guerre n’absoibaient pas tons les ans plus de 
85% de CCS mSmes dettes Toutes les puissances euro- 
p4eniies ont des embarras financiers ; toutes ou presqne toutes 
augmeutent ou ont besom d’augmenter leuis impOts Toutes, 
sans exception, font des armements consid(5iables Cette 

1 D’apies une note de I’honorable M Hangcosck, de la Societe de statistique 
de Londres, de fin mars, 1884, h fin mars, 1885, 1’ Angleterre paie comnie interet 
22,000,000 £f efc 7,000,000 £ comme amortissement, soit au total 29,600,000 £, 
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Situation prdsente les plus graves dangei'S et plus qiie jamais 
cependant, le mamtien de la paix est ndcessaiie h I’Euiope 
pour consolider sou ciedit, amelioiei I’^tat de ses finances, 
donner de Fessoi' et de la confiance au commeice et h 
rindustue 

III --LES CONVEESIONS DE RENTES A DJfeXRANDER ET EN 

TRANCE 

Et cependant, malgr4 les cliai ges de toute nature qui pSsent 
sur les Etats, les rentes de ces mSmcs pays se sont n^goci^es 
pendant Tann^e 1886 piesque toutes aux plus liaiits corns 
qu’elles aient cot6s depuis 1870 Non seulement, gi^ce h 
Tabondance des capitaux et a I’abaissement du taux de 
I’lnt^iOt, les fonds publics out hauss^, niais il a r^alis<5, 
eii matiSie de finances, des piogr^s consid^i ables 

Les Etats, non plus que les villes et les soci^t^s indu&trielles 
ou fiiiancieies, n’h^sitent pas h effectuer, sur une ti^s laigc 
^chelle, des opeiations qu’on eut a peine concevoir il y a 
moms de trente ans 

Au]ourd’hui des Etats, dontla piiissance financi^re atou 3 ours 
6t4 lelativembnt lestieinte, peuvent contracter des einpiunts 
qui d^passent de beaucoup ceux que nagueie encoie des 
nations riches n’eussent tenths qu’avec appr^liensioii 

Toutes les combinaisoiis auxquelles peuvent pietei les fi- 
nances d’Etat qui dtaient si longtemps lestdes dans le domaine 
de la throne, sont plemement entires dans la piatique et se 
i^alisent coiirammeiit Bien des pi^juges ^coiiomiques et 
financiers se sont dissipes , bien des principes, encoie contest4s 
nagueie, ont tiiompli^ et se sont imposes 

Le credit a acquis une force d’expansion inouie , les fonds 
publics, les valeurs mobili^res se sont de plus en plus K^pan- 
dues, Yulgarisees, d^mocratis^es en quelque soite Leur 
giande facility de circulation, leur mobility, leur diffusion, 
leur accessibility a toutes les foi tunes, petites ou graiides, leui 
ont assure une faveui que Ton pent tiouver excessive, mais 
qui est, ib dners points de vue, tres ]iistifiye Cet essor de la 
fortune mobiliSre a dyterminy une vyritable i y volution dans 
les conditions financidies de Texistence des peuples. 
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Bmprunts, unifications de dettes, conveisions, sent des 
opeiations devenues famili( 3 ies inSme aux inoiiidies Etats 
Et, chose assez dtrange, e’est la France qui, api cs avoir etd, 
avec rAngleteiie, rimtiatiice des giandes r(^fuimes finan- 
cieres, a dte depuis quelques aniiees, paimi les nations, la plus 
timide a idaliser les combiiiaisons heuieuscs, legitimes, profl- 
tables, que la puissance et la solidite de son credit lui lendeut 
SI taciles. 

Rien, en effet, de plus cuiieux a obsei\er, autour do nous, 
que les nombieuses operations de conveision deja accomplies 
avec succes ou en voie de preparation Si on pout leprocher 
^ cei tains Etats une piopension trop giande a cmpiuiiter, il 
faut bien recounaitre qu’ils se preoccupent aussi, pour la 
plupait, de n’emprunter qu’au plus bas pnx possible DSs 
que leur credit s’dtend et s’amdliore, ils s’efforcent de reui- 
placer les anciennes dettes couteuses, oneieuses, par des 
dettes plus Idg^res, coiiti act&s a un taux moms dleve Ce 
sont mamtenant des puissances financiSres de second et de 
tioisieme oidie qui nos donnent Texemple Dans cet ordre 
dhddes et de faits,il n’est ceitainement pas inutile d’cxaminer 
comment se sont effectudes les conveisions receiites ct d’ln- 
diquei les diveis proeddes jusqubci employes 

Depuis 1870, deux fonds d’Etats fian^ais ont ete I’objet 
d’une conveision Tempi unt Moigan, et la lente 5 % On se 
rappelle comment elles s’effectuerent on offiit aux poiteuis 
d’obligations Morgan 6 %, le m 6 me revenu en lente 85 ^, 
moyeniiant une soulte de 124 fr par obligation. Les poiteuis 
de 1 elites 5% eurent a opter entre le lembouiscment a 100 fr. 
de leurs lentes et Tdchange centre un nouveau titre de 
rente non-con veitible avant un ddlai de 10 ans qui 

expiie en 1893 

La Belgique a opeid tiois conversions son 4^ est devenu 
du 4%, puis du 3% Pour la premidre opdiation, elle eut 
immediatement recours a un syndicat de banquieis, qui se 
chaigeait du placement de la lente nouvelle, tandis que TEtat 
opdi ait le retrait de la rente convertie Pour la seconde con- 
veision, le gouv-ernement beige voulut opdrer seul et dmettie 
diiectement sa rente nouvelle, il n’obtmt pas tout le succes 
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desu^ et dut, apres des essais pen favorables, accepter le 
coucours qui lui avait et6 donn(^ pr^c^demnient 

Tout lecemmeut, ainsi qu’on I’a vu dans le cours de cette 
dtude, la Belgique a realise une tioisieme conversion en con- 
vertissant ses lentes 4% contie du Cette op(^iation, 

effectiK^e duectement par le Ti^soi, obtmt im plein succes 
La SuMe a, elle aussi, tiansform^ successivement son 4^ eii 
4% et en 3^% en lecourant k rmteiio^^diaire des giandes 
maisons de banque Celles-ci ^mettaient sur les marches 
etraixgers la nouvelle rente su^doise, tandis que ifi’tat lestait 
charge du letrait des anciens titles 

On congoit que I’mteivention des syndicats et des gioupes 
financieis soit, pour ainsi dire, Tunique moj^en des petits 
Etats qiii n’ont pas de marcb^ national 11 est certain que la 
Boumanie, par exemple, n’a pu effectuer la conveision de sa 
dette 6% que grace au concouis de puissantes maisons aux- 
quelles elle s’est adiess^e. Ce sontces dernieies qui pla^aient 
la nouvelle lente tandis que T^ltat lembouisait I’ancienne 
L’Espagne, lors de la rdcente conveision de ses empiimts 
de Pile de Cuba, s’est adiess^e a un groupe de baiiquieis elle 
s’entendait avec eux pour le piix de la nouvelle lente a cr^er, 
et avec le pioduit du nouvel emprunt rembouisait des dettes 
anciennes contiactdes a plus gros int^iSt 

Les grands Etats qui ont, piesque tous, d’impoitants 
marches financiers ne se cioient cependaut pas toujouis 
assez suis de leuis propres foices poui d^daiguei le concouis 
des banques et des institutions de ciddit. Sans ces hautes 
influences, aucune operation de ci^dit impoitante ne pouiiait, 
sans doute, acqudrir uii caracteie intei national et obtenu la 
paiticipation des marches extdiieuis Aussi toutes les con- 
veisions op^iees dans de laiges piopoitions ne ront-elles 
qu’avec la participation des syndicats 

La Hongiie a effectu^ la conveision de sa rente 6% en rente 
4% en or, et elle piepare, en ce moment meme, une op^ia- 
tion du m8me genie sui d’autres dettes Ici, les banquieis, 
gioup^s en vue de cette transfoimation, se sont chaigds a la 
fois et du placement de la rente nouvelle et du retrait de 
la rente ancienne. Le remboursement au pan n’est devenu 
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obligatoiie pour les poi tears de 6% hongrois qu’a Tissue de 
reparation qui s’est effectude pai fi actions dclielonndes La 
loi, qui a fix6 les conditions dans lesquelles cette conversion 
fut autoiis^e, ^tait congue presque dans les mSxnes teinies que 
le piojet que nous foi millions nous-meme dds le mois d’aout, 
1876,^ en vue do la conversion dventuclle du 5% fiangais. 

En Allemagne, les conveisions de fends prussicns, bavarois, 
et wurteinbeigeois se sent op(^ides par remission d’empiunts 
dont le pioduit a seivi au icmbouisemcnt des ancienncs 
rentes 

A Te^tranger, il nous reste a citer, au-dessus de tons. Vex- 
emple des Etats-Unis qui ont accompli avec line liabilet(5 et un 
espiit de suite merveilleux des conversions successives dans 
les conditions les plus heureuses et les plus favorables, sans 
que les paiticuliers aient jamais eu h souffrir des conse- 
quences de ces transformations r^p^t^es Gr^ce & la prdvoy- 
ance avec laquolle I’Am^ique dii Noid avait cr<^d ses lentes 
par series, des conveisions partielles out pu se succ^der 
lapidement, et Ton a vu eu pen d’anm^cs du 6% se trans- 
foimer en 5%, puis en 4^, puis en'3^ Ces op^iations 
nombreuses, les liltats-Unis les out effectudes diiectement sur 
leiiis piopres maiclu^s et a Text^iieur avec le concoms de 
grandes maisons de banque. 

Mais, en deliois des exemples que nous ont donnas les 
auties nations, nous pounions rappeler ceux que, sous des 
formes diveises, nous ont offeits nos d^partements frangais et 
nos propres villes encore, nous trouvons des effoi ts trSs 
louables et des combmaisons tr6s varu^es Nous avons vii des 
villes recouiii au lembouisement au pair d’anciennes dettes et 
a des empiunts plus avaiitageux poui all<^ger lours cliaiges, 
les lines s’adicssant au public, les auties s’assurant I’appui de 
syndicats, d’auties eiifin tiaitaiit, sans autie intermddiaire, 
avec le Credit Poncior de Fiance qui leur gaiantissait a un 
taux maximum les capitaux dont elle avaient besom pour 
rembouiser la dette ant^iieuie contractile a un taux plus ^lev^ 

Nous avons vu enfin, plus pr^s de nous encoie, le Credit 
Foncier de France proliter, pour son propre compte, et au 

1 Voir notre etude La Conversion de la Rente 6% Pans, Dentu, edit , 1870 
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grand profit de sa vaste clientele d’emprunteurs, de Tabaisse- 
ineiit du pi IX de I’argent, et conveitii des obligations eiitiai- 
nant une annuitd ^lev^e par des titles n’exigeant qu’une 
annuity notablement mfdiieure On salt avec quelle simpli- 
city s’est effectuye cette opyration les poi tears des obliga- 
tions a conveitii avaient un dioit de piyference dans la 
sousciiption des obligations nouvelles , ils restaient libi es de 
n’enpas iisei, mais ytaient dument avertis du lemboursement 
piocbaiii et obligatoire des titles anciens. 

Ainsi les nations qui nous entouient et, cliez nous-m5mes, 
les provinces, les villes, les institutions de credit, ont pratiqu^ 
avec empressement et avec sneers, sous les foimes les plus 
diverses, des conrersions qui, toutes, out dty profitables En 
ce moment mSme, de grandes opyiatioiis de ce genie soiit ^ 
pi^voii II n’est pas douteux, en effet, que rAngleterie ne se 
prepare h une nouvelle conversion de ses Oonsolidys dont les 
cours sont au-dessus du pair, des que roccasion seia propice, 
la tran&foimation seia faite En Italic, la conversion de la 
rente 5% est h I’ordre du ]our, et il ne s’^couleia pas beaucoup 
de temps avant qu’elle ne soit lyalis^e D^jale gouveine- 
ment a pi^pai^ un piojet pour convertir plusieuis dettes 
rachetables et offre du 4i- a la place du 6%. 

II est a remarquer que toutes ces conversions de rentes, qui 
ont diminuy TintyrSt paj^ par les Etats a leuis pieteuis, n’ont 
nullement diminuy les charges de ces diveis pajs Pour 6tie 
]uste, Equitable, toute conveision de lentes doit avoir pour 
consequence une diminution d’mipSts II ii’en a iien yty 
Prenez tous les budgets des pays qui ont effectuy des conver- 
sions , comparez les chiffres des ddpenses publiques et des 
impSts a ceux qui ytaient insciits avant et api^s les conver- 
sions, TOUS trouveiez partout des augmentations de d^penses 
et dbmp6ts 

II faut remarquer, d’autre part, que presque toutes ces 
conversions n’ont pu Stie ryalisyes avec succ^s qu’autant que 
la haute banque est intervenue et leur a donny son concours 
II convient enfin de dire que toutes ces opyrations ont 
facilityes par Tabondance toujours croissante des capitaux 
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disponibles, et par la baisse du taux de Tintdr^t, consequence 
de cette abondance des capitaux. 

IV — ABAISSEMENT du taux de L’INT^]RfeT DE ARGENT 
DEPUIS 1870 

Depuis 1870, et surtout depuis le jour ou, pour la premiere 
fois depuis la guerre, la rente 5% fut cote au pair, c’est-a-dire 
h 100, le 4 septembre, 1874, des changements jiiofonds se sont 
produits sur les marches fiancais et etiangei'S dansle taux de 
capitalisation. Successivement, d’annee en annee, lentement 
d’aboid, puis par etapes vigoiireusement f ranch ics, les valeurs 
de picmier ordre, de pi emigre surete, descendirent de 5% 
d’lnteret a , les valeurs de second oidie, qui lappprtaient 
6|, 7, et 8%, descenduent a 5% et niSme au-dessous. A 
mesuie que le capital de ces valeurs augmentait, leur reveiiu 
devenait iiatuiellement moms eieve 

Au lendemam de la guerre, un capital de 100,000 place en 
rentes 5% aiuait pioduit 5 500 a 6 000 fr de lentes Le 
memo capital, plac4 au]ouid’hui en rentes fian^aises 3% pro- 
duuait a peine 3 700 liancs 

Depuis 1870, le 6% Am6ricam adisparu, converti d’aboid 
en 5%, puis en 4%, le voil^ maintenant en 3% en attendant 
une nouvelle conveision en 2} 

Le 4J Beige, les fends Allemands, tels que les 5% Badois, 
Bavarois, Wuitembergeois, etc , out, sur la cote, cM6 la place 
k des titres de moindre rappoit, k des rentes de 3| et de 3%, 
qui atteignent le pair 

Dans I’Europe entiSre, les rentes 4% qui ont cr(^6es en 
remplacement de lentes 5% sont au pair et m^me au-dessus, 
ou ont ^t^ ^chang<^es contre du ou du 3% 

Des fonds Strangers, exotiques, comine I’on dit en Bourse, 
ariivent maintenant au taux mojen auquel se n(^gociaient 
ancieniiement de bons credits europdens de second ordre. 
Les cotes anglaises nous doiment a cet 4gard, de curieux 
excmples 

II y a dix ans seulement, voici, notammeiit, le 7% Japonais 
qui valait 100 fr, fin 1876 et qui maintenant vaut 113 , k 
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pareille datejle 6 % Aigeutin 1868, cot^ aujouid’hm 101 ^102, 
yalait 60, le 5% Bi^sihen valait, fin 1876,87 a 88 ; il est 
mamtenant h 103, tiois points au-dessiis da pair. 

Le 5% Itahen qui ne doiine net que 434, valait, fin 1867, 72 
fr li 6 tait dans cos derniers temps hj 102 fi et m 6 me au- 
dessiis, c’est-a-dire 20 fr plus cliei que le prix auquel nous 
dmettions en 1871 iiotre rente fian^aise 5% 

Le 5% Roumam, qui valait 40 fr fin 1876, et qux rapportait 
consequemmeut 8 %, se n^gocie au-dessus de 90 On lvalue 
done anjourd’hui le ci^dit de la Roumanie a un tanx bien 
sup^iieui a celui auquel notre propre credit dtait estim^ en 
1871 et 1872, puisque, dans cos deux anndes, la France 
^mettait ses rentes 5% a 82,50 et 84 fr 50. 

La rente Autiichienne 4% or, cotde 89 k 90 fr et qui, il ya 
peu de temps, s’est n<^gociee meme ^ 96 et 97 fi , est encoie 
plus haut que nos rentes fran^aises en 1871. La lente Hon- 
groise 4^ or, a valu jusqu’a 88 dans ces deiniers mois, alois 
que nous avons ^mis du 5% frangais 5 et 6 fiancs plus bas 
Voici, pour les prmcipaux fonds d’Etats, la diff^ience des 
cours cot^s an 31 d^cembre, 1869, et an 31 d^cembre, 1886 . — 



31 dec , 1869 

31 dtSc , 1886 

Z% Fran9ais . . • 

. . . 70,05 

82,20 


4,34: Itahen 

. . . 57, SO 

101,85 


6% Americam 

84 

134 

{le 4%) 

4 Beige . . 

102J 

95,40 

(le 3%) 

6% Russe 1862 

. . 86 

96 


3% Consolidea anglais 

. . 92| 

lOH 



V —MODES D^JMISSION ET TYPES DE KENTES EMPLOYES 
PAR LES GOUVERNEMENTS EMPRUNTEURS 

Nous venons de montrer comment les conversions de rentes 
effectu^es par les prmcipaux Etats avaient 6t4 r^alis^es et 
comment la baisse du taux de I’lnt^Si^t et Pabondance des 
capitaux avaient facility ces op<5iations II n’est pas sans 
utility de fane remarquer aussi comment les divers pays 
effectuent leurs emprunts On voit, d’aprSs cette 6 tude 
compaiative des dettes europ^ennes, combien est van^e la 
diversity des types de lentes ^mises. L’Angleterre a du 3 5 ^, 
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du 2^5^, des annuit^s terminables ; TAiitnche, du 4 20% md- 
tallique, du 4% or, dii 5% papiei, du 5% argent, des lots 
primes sans mtdiets La Belgique a eu du 4^, du 4%, du 3% 
La Ru&sie a dmis des emprimts sous forme de rentes 0%, 

4% , la Eollande a des rentes 3], 3%, 2]% , Tltalie a du 5%, 
du 3%, et vient de ddcidtei du 4}% , la Noiw^ge a da 4^, du 
4%, du 3^% , le Portugal a du 5% ct du 3% , la Piusse a du 4% 
et du S-]% , laRoumanie a du 7%, du 0%, du 5% ; la Saxe, du3^ 
etdu3%, laSuede,du 4]%, du 4%, du 3J% , le Wurtembeig, 
du 4J, du 4%, du 3]%, etc Parmi les fonds coloinaux, nous 
tiouvons du 6% de la Nouvelle Z41ande, du 6% Quebec, du 
6% Queensland, du 4}, 4% et 3^% des Indes, du 4% du Canada, 
de la Jamaique, de Tasmame, du 5%, 4^%, 4% Victoiia. 
Quel enseignement tirer de ces faits O’est qu’on ne pent 
dire d’une fa^on absolue, c’cst qu’il n’est pas scientifiquement 
ni pratiquemeiit piouv^ qu’il soit pr4f4rable pour im Etat de 
n’emprunter que sous un m§me type de rentes, et que la 
diveisitd de ces types de lentes pent nuiie a leur plus-value. 
La v^iitd est quM en est des Etats comme des particulieis le 
meilleur mode d’empiunt est cclui qui coute le moms cher et 
procuie la plus giande somme des capitaux II pent etie 
utile d’empiunter sous forme d’ obligations ou sous forme de 
rentes, en 4% ou en 3% , en 5% ou en 4^% C’est une 
question d’opportunitd et d’ appreciation. Tons les gouverne- 
ments ont choisi la forme d’emprunt la plus avantageuse aux 
inteiSts de tons, sans s’astreindre an’dmettie qu’un type de 
rentes determine 5. Tavance 

II en est de m^me pour le mode d’emission des emprunts. 
C’est la France qui, lors de la guerre de Cnmee, gendralisa le 
systSme des souscnptions publiques, Avant 1852 les em- 
prunts d’etat etaient soumissioimes par de grandes maisons 
de banque qui plagaient ensuite les litres de rentes dans 
leur clientele plus taid, les gouvernements firent appel 
directement aux capitaux du public sans se servir de 
rinterm4diaire des banquiers. Cependant, des modifications 
s4rieuses se sont produites dans le syst^me des souacrip- 
tions Nous voyons I’Angleterre poui ses emprunts coloniaux, 
pour ses emprunts de villes, effectuer des appels au credit 
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sons forme d’adjudication publique. Elle offre 4% d’int4r§t, 
par exemple , elle s’engage k seivir d’abord les demandes de 
ceux qui se contentent d'un int^ret moindre Ce sjsteme 
favoiise les souscripteuis les moms exigeants, ne d^courage 
pas le public par des m^comptes imm^ntds Ji, la repaititioii et 
peimet a Tempi unteur d^obtemr les conditions les plus favoi'- 
ables, ce genre de souscnptioii rend les empuiuts moms 
on^ieux pour les emprunteurs. Les autres modes d’emprunts 
employes par les gouvernements sont des yentes fermes ou h 
option ^ des baiiquiei’s et a des ^tablissements de credit. 
Plusieurs Etats se sont born^s k chaiger des maisons de 
baiique d’l^mettre les emprunts qiTils d^siiaient effectuer, 
moyennant uiie commission A Texception de TAngleterre 
et de la Prance, presque tons les gouvernements europdeiis 
traitent encore aveo des syndicats de banquiep pour leurs 
Emissions. 

VI— DE LA R^PAKTITION DES FOISTOS PUBLICS iJTEANGEKS 
DANS LES PORTEFEUILLES ERANgAIS 

Dansle cours de cette ^tude, nous avons essay^ de connattre 
le montant approximatif des valeurs dtrangeres appartenant 
k nos nationaux Les chiffres que nous avons cit^s nous 
ont 4t4 donn4s par les ministres des finances et les directeurs 
de statistique des gouvernements ^ti angers , mais ils auraient 
besom d’Stie compldt^s, et aucune autont^ ne pourrait mieux 
que notre conseil sup4rieur de statistique obtenii et grouper 
des indications plus nombreuses sur ce sujet important. 

A de rares exceptions prSs, et sauf des circonstances particu- 
lieres telles que la tiausse ou la baisse du prix du change sur 
des valeurs Internationales, les capitalistes fran§ais qui pos- 
sfedent des valeurs ^ti'angdres ne font pas recevoir le montant 
de leurs coupons dhnt4ret k Tdtranger * ils s’adressent k des 
banquiers et des ^tablissements de credit frangais, pour 
encaisser leurs coupons dchus 

Nous soinmes convamcus que MM. de Rothschild, la Banque 
de Pans, la Soci4t^ G4n4rale, le Oomptoir d’Escorapte, le 
Credit Lyonnais, le Credit industriel et tons les banquiers — 
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qm paient une patente spdciale comme effectiiant des paie- 
ments de coupons ^trangeis, — a^pondiaient sans difficuli^s ^ 
un questionnaire quo le Conseil sup4rieur de statistique leur 
adicsserait. 

Cc n’est pas par simple ciuiosit<? que des documents 
somblables auiaient besom d'etre mis au ]Oui\ Les questions 
financieies et fiscales doiveiit, plus que jamais, prendre le pas 
sur les questions politiques Or, ce que nos Idgislateurs et la 
plupart de nos homines politiques connaissent le moms, c’est 
Fexacte situation de la for tunc publiqiie do la Fiance, le 
montant et la puissance de son dpaigne, la nature et le chittre 
de ses placements soit sur des valours frangaiscs, soit siu des 
valours dtrangfires. C’est a ce d^^faut do connaissances qubl 
faut attribuer, pour beaucoup, les erreurs fiscales dconomiques 
et finaiici^res qui ont commises dans r(5tablisscmerft, 
Faugmentation et la snppiession de tel on tel imp8t de 
prefeieiice h tel ou tel autre. A ime ^poque ou il est ques- 
tion d’lmpOt sur les rentes, d’imp6t sur les valeurs dtrang^res 
appaitenant h des Frangais, d’imp8t sur le revenu, etc , ces 
renseigiiements sont mdispensables si Ton veut ^viter de dan- 
gereuscs eireuis. Le Conseil sup^neur ne doit p^s h^siter, ^ 
notre avis, h faire la lumiSie sur ces questions spdciales * c’est 
du c8te des statistiques financiSres, nous ne sauuons trop in- 
sister surce point, que doivent poitcr les efforts et les travaux 
des homines ^inments qui font partie de la Commission. 

VII —DE LA COTE ET DE LA XfiQOCIATION DES RENTES 
ERANgAISES AUX BOURSES ^ITRANOfeRES. 

Nous devons aussi signaler une r^forme que nous avons 
bien souvent r^clam^e et qui paraJtra sans doute utile h 
obtcmi quand on se seia rendu compte de Timportance des 
emprunts strangers contractus en Prance k Texception des 
fonds allemands, tons les fonds d*Etat Strangers, toutes les 
pimcipales valeuis ^tiang^res sont cot^s h notre bourse; tous 
les gouvernements strangers ont fait appel aux capitaux fraii- 
§ais. Or, aucune de nos rentes frangaises n’est cot^e in h Vi- 
enne, ni h Saint-P^tersbourg, ni h Stockolm, ni h Christiania, 
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ni a Eome, ni h Florence, ni a Madrid, ni aLisbonne, ni h Atli- 
^nes Notie 3% est cotd a Londi es, Bruxelles, et Amsterdam. 
Et c’est tout. Cette situation m^iite qu’on y porte attention. 

L’afHuence des fonds d’Etat ^tiangeis sur le march^ 
fiangais, la facility avec laquelle ils s’y placent et s’y nego- 
cient, sont des faits financiei s qui i^velent une tendance des 
caj^itaux contie laquelle il serait peut-^tre h> la fois tr^s 
difficile de tenter une reaction soudame et violente. 

II est ceitainement regiettable que nos nationaux deviennent 
les Cl fanciers d’Etats dont la solvability et le credit sont 
douteux. II est non moms facheux qu’aux capitaux lente- 
ment formas par les hommes d’^pargne de notie pays se sub- 
stituent des titres yti angers d^pourvus de gaiantie sdneuse 
Mais, d’autre pait, il ne saurait Stie mauvais et il est m^me 
nycessaiie et utile, au point de vue financier et yconomique, 
que les nations honnStes et notoiremeiit solvables soient 
dybitiices de la nOtie II ne saurait Stre mauvais qu’a un 
moment donny il y ait entre les mams des capitalistes frangais 
une ccitame quantity de bon papier ytraiiger, bien et ddment 
gaianti, et facilement ryalisable. 

On coiiQoit cepeiidant qu’il y a un certain yquilibre financier 
international que ne saurait ^tre rompu sans mconvynient. On 
conQOit le pyiil qii’il y aurait pour la France ^ ne compter au 
dehors que des dybiteui's et point de ciyanciers, toujours 
absorber le papier et ne jamais en cyder, h se saturei de 
valeurs ytrang^ies tandis qu’elle ne placeiait point clans les 
autres pays une quantity ^ peu pr^s yquivalente de valeuis 
frangaises On pent enfin mesurer le danger que notre pays 
pouriait counr le jour ou les nations qui nous entouient 
gagneiaient plus a notre rume qu’5, notre prospyiity MSrne 
au point de vue politique, ces considyrations ne sont pas sans 
consistance 

Politiquement, aussi bien que financiyrement, il est done 
sage et dysuable d’lntyiesser TEurope a nos progr^s, h notie 
dyveloppement national, k notre avenir yconomique 
Un des moyens les plus efficaces d’attemdre ce but est de 
placer parmi les capitalistes dtrangers la plus grande quantity 
possible de rentes et de valeurs fran^aises. 
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Mais, diia-t-on, cette expansion des titres francais s’opdreia 
naturellement, gr^ce a la confiance si giando que le ciedit de 
la Fiance inspiic aux antics pen pics Si bien qu’il n’y aurait 
qu’a laissci fane an temps, aux capitaux ^tiangeis ct ala 
sagesse dcs nations poui assuier nn lesultat si souliaitablc 
pom notie a\cnir 

Ce laisonnemcnt est d’nne logique cxcellente, ct pent pa- 
raitie ties solidcincnt tondd en thdoiic II est absolumciit 
\aiu, s’ll n’est pas justifie pai la piatique Oi, il ne Test 
mallieiueusement pas 

Ce n’est pas tout de dire aux autres nations Moi, France, 
]’dmets de la rente, offi ant toutcs gaianties, plciiie sdcuiitc 
Piencz-la, il n’y a non de ineilleur Vous connaissez ina 
riclicsse, ma puissance de production, mon amoui du tiavail, 
nia probitd icconnue Vous savcz que j’ai toujours payd et 
bienpajd, vous savez combicn, mSine dans les circonstanccs 
les plus critiques, ]’ai 6t6 ponctuelle a remplir mes engage- 
ments Prenez de ma lente ^ Quels meillems titles avez- 
vous chcz vous Quels mcillcurs placements ? Quel emploi 
plus productif et plus sui ^ ’’ 

Un tel discouis n’auiait iien que de juste et d’exact. Tout 
le monde est pdndtid de cos vdritds et nous n’aunons a prSchcr 
que des conveitis 

Mais, pour que Tdtranger pienne beaucoup de nos fonds 
d’Etat, encore faiit-il qu’il sachc ou aller les prendic, oti allcr 
les acheter, et meme ou allcr les vendre, le besom dchdant II 
faut les rendre accessibles a tous les capitalistes de rBiuopo, 
et ndgociables facilement partout 

Or, c’est ce dont on ne nous paratt pas s’Stre suffisamraent 
occupd 

Comme nous Favons dit plus liaut, nos rentes frangaises ne 
sont pas cotdes aux bouises dtrangeres Dans ces dernidres 
amides, de giands emprunts out dtd effectuds chez nous notam- 
mciit en rente 3% amoitissable On pent dire qu’a I’lieuie 
ou nous sommes, cette rente est presque inconnue sur les 
grandcs places financieres de I’Europe. Il y a la une faute 
commise, une grave negligence qu’il laut se hater de rdparer 
On doit faire pour nos rentes ce que les autres nations font 

30 
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pom leuis fonds d’Etat qu’clles prennent tant de soin de nous 
faire connaitie et auquels elles ouvient acc^s sur tons les 
glands niaicli^s euiopfens. 

VIII — GUERRE, RUINE, OU Rjl VOLUTION INDUSTRIELLE ET 
ECONOMIQUE 

Mais ce qui, a iiotie avis, ressoit jusqu’a I’^vidence du tia- 
vail auquel nous nous sommes liyr^s, c’cst quo FEuiope 
entieiOj avecle poids de ses ddpenses militanes, avec la sui- 
cliaige des dettes publiques et d’lmpSts qui Tdciasent, maiclie, 
SI elle persevSie dans cette 'voie, a la guerie, a la lumc, a une 
v^aitable revolution industiielle et dconomique. Quel que 
soit le pessimisme d’une telle conclusion, nous ne pouvons 
taire nos impiessions La paix de TEuiope n’est, h vrai due, 
qu’uii etat de guene latent, et cette situation qui semble la 
condition oidinaiie du vieux continent pSse de deux manieies 
sur le monde civilise elle lui enieve, d’une pait, une bonne 
paitie des capitaiix constitues par I’epaigne annuelle, par le 
ti avail de tons, pour entietenir des soldats, acheter des fusils, 
des canons, des mutntions, constiuue des foiteiesses, des 
naviies , d’autie part, elle rempeche de se servir de ces capi- 
taux enoimes pour developper le commerce, Tindustiie, le 
materiel de la production, diminuer les frais generaux de la 
nation L’ apprehension et les prepai atifs de gueire deviennent 
aussi nuisibles et aussi couteux que la guerre elle-'m^ine Les 
finances de FEurope sent tellement oberees qu’on pent craindie 
qu’elles ne conduisent fatalement les gouveinements a se de- 
mander si la guerre, avec ses eventualites ternbles, ne doit 
pas §tie preferee au mamtien d’une paix precaiie et couteuse. 
Si ce n’est point a la guerre que doivent aboutir les prdpaia- 
tifs militaiies et les aimements de FEurope, ce pourrait bien 
^tie, ainsi que le disait, il y a vingt ans, loid Stanley, k ^‘la 
banqueioute des Etats” Si ce n’est ni ala guerre mala 
ruine que doivent conduire de semblables folies, e’est assur^- 
ment a une involution industnelle et nconomique. 

Lavieille Europe lutte centre la concuirence de pays ]eunes, 
riches, produisant a meilleur compte II est, au-delS, de 
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rOc^an, une i^publique puissante, rAm^iiqiie, qiii a su 
dtenidie une dette que les in^cessites d’une grande cause lui 
avaient fait contractei , elle offie au monde entier le spectacle 
d’lme piospeiite sans exemple Tout idecmment, le message 
du pi^sident Cleveland a Touvertiue du CoiigiSs a traduit le 
seiitunent d’un v^iitable einbaiias de iichesses Eii Asie, 
tous les peuples commencent a piofiter des d^couveites et dcs 
progics que FEurope a accomplis, et comme dans ces pays le 
pux de la main-d’oeuvie et les chaiges publiqucs sent piesque 
nuls, FEurope enti^re 6prouvera chaque aniK^e, de plus eii 
plus, les effets de Fappaiition sur la scene coinmcrciale et 
industnelle, de tous ces peuples qui n’ont pas a payer, tous les 
ans, 111 quatre milliards ct demi pour les d^penses de la gnerie, 
ni plus de cinq milliards poui les iiitdiets de leurs dettes 
publiques 

Le mar(^chal de Moltke disait rdcemment au Reichstag 
^^qu’ala longue les peuples ne pouriont plus suppoiter les 
chaiges militaires ” II aurait pu ajouter que le jour ou les 
peuples se lendront compte de tout ce que leur coute la guene, 
inline loisqu’elle demeuie F^ tat de simple usque, lorsqiFils 
consid(iieroiit la masse croissante d’mt(^iets que le piogiSs 
jette chaque join du c8t4 de la paix, les gouvein<^s sauiont ce 
jour-1^ dieter leurs volontes a leuis gouvernants Los 41 
milliards d’augmentation des dettes publiques de FEurope, 
depuis 1870, mis ea legard des milliaids de diminution do la 
dette de FAmdrique oftrent ua puissant enseignemcnt Non, 
les peuples ne pourront plus a la longue supporter de tels 
faidcaux, non, ils ne pourront plus contimi o a travailler, h 
peinei, a souffnr, ^ Clever p^iiiblemcnt leurs families pour 
que leius biens, leurs ressouices, leurs ^pargnes, les Sfres qui 
leurs sont chers, soient sacnfi(^s et detruits par la guerre dans 
des luttes gigantesques Ils veulent la paix, profiter des 
bicnfaits qu’elle procure, ^changer paisiblement leurs produits, 
commeicer, travailler, ils veulent tous une administration 
^co^nome, des diminutions dhmpOts 

A ces d^siis, les gouvernements impendent en augmentant 
tous les ans les charges militaires, les pidparatifs de guerre, 
les charges publiques. 
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Les peuples finiront par se lasser da maiiitien d’lin tel ^tat 
de choses qui nous lam^ne aux temps baibaics la civilisation 
qui a abattu les bauieies entie les pays et les indmdus, rendu 
les comuuications plus rapides et plus facilcs, ^tabli des 
chemins de fer et des routes, cieus^ des canaux, peic<^ des 
montagiies et des isthmes, imposeia la paix aux socidtfe 
modeines d’une fa§on aussi iii^sistible que la guerre s’lm- 
posait aux sauvages et aux socidt^s aiiciennes. — Janvier^ 
1887. 
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XVIL 

THE WORLD’S PROGRESS IN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY. 

From Neum4lNN-Sp\ll4rt’s Uebersiciiten deu Weltwirth- 
schaft/*^ translated 2 IN THE “Journal of the Statistical 
SOCIFTY,” VOL XLV PP 82-114: 

T he latter part of the j)reseiit century has witnessed 
niany changes in the economic and industiial condi- 
tions of the majoiity of the civilized countiies of the world. 
Industiies, arts, and manufactures have acquired a remark- 
able development, the more sti iking when we consider how 
rapidly the change has been effected The progiess made by 
individual States is easily tiaced by their degree of refinement 
and a study of their statistics , and from these it will be seen 
how quickly this tiansfoimation advances Little less than 
a century ago the industiics of ceitain countries and States 
were isolated and estranged, at the piesent time they aie to 
a great extent united It is not so long since that burden- 
some restraints were placed upon internal intercourse by 
reason of monopolies which were in the hands of guilds and 
corporations. In addition to this, staple rights and traffic 
rights, privileges which were granted to ceitain townships, 
had also the effect of restricting the progiess of national, 
and in a far greater degree of individual, industries and 
trades In some of the central European countries this state 
of affaiis continued until very recently, and even when the 
horizon gradually began to widen among some of the more 
enlightened nations, this isolation still continued, though 
within extended boundaries It was, however, not so much 

1 Jahrgang, 1880, Stuttgart Julius Maier, 1881 

2 The edition of the “ Uebersichten for 1887 has necessitated a number 
of changes m this translation — B R 
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an isolation of town from town as province from province, 
and many European countiios foimed the type of a nariow 
minded policy of seclusion in their economic life. It was 
only dm mg the decade from 1870 to 1880 that those admin- 
istiative ref 01 ms weie intioduced which had the effect of 
causing the whole State to be recognized as a unit in lespect 
of economic questions affecting the entire population Soon 
after this important epoch in the history of economic pro- 
gress, people became more sensible of the piessing need that 
existed of freeing commerce thioughout the land from the 
burdensome restraints which had hitheito fettered it As 
soon as the political horizon began to clear, the German States 
banded together and foimed the Zollverein. Great Biitain 
then proceeded to abolish protective taiiffs, the continental 
States also, after a little time, reduced the existing high 
duties, repealed the guild and corpoiation laws, which until 
then had so paralyzed trade, and endeavored to enter into a 
species of political trades union with each other It was 
not long befoie the Euiopean Goveinments, following the 
example set them by England and France in 1860, concluded 
a senes of international commercial treaties, by which they 
reciprocally guaranteed to each other “ most favored ” treat- 
ment, and the subsequent modifications of the tieaties thus 
contracted in the period 1860-68 weie geneially in a favor- 
able direction, and tended to minimize the domain of cus- 
toms’ exclusion 

Aftei the expiration of the treaty-peiiod in 1877 we enter 
again upon a time of economic letrogression The tieaties 
dining later yeai s weie not collectively renewed, and although 
in some cases the duties had been raised, yet there was no 
actual return to the old system of restrictive and prohibitive 
tariffs The force of circumstances imperatively demands that 
commeicial relations should remain undisturbed, and not suf- 
fer from restraints placed upon free impoitation into the re- 
spective countries In connection with the close economic 
combinations of all civilized nations, there has in our time 
been an increasing effort to attain a similarity of conditions 
with reference to industry, justice, and administiation The 
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of the most complex State relationships depends on the 
contents of numerous economic tieaties At fii st in G-cimany, 
and afteiwaid in ceitain othei European States, railroad or- 
ganizations were formed By means of these enterpiises 
goods and peisonal piopeity weie transported throughout the 
whole length and bieadth of the land Even in a far greater 
degree than railways, have the postal and telegraphic systems 
been the means of uniting not only the State but the entire 
world, and of making people of all nations neighbors in spite 
of distance The world’s postal union, which extends neaily 
1,300,000 square miles, and unites appioximately 760 mil- 
lions of people, IS one of the happiest results of the develop- 
ment of commercial industries In the same way, in 1865, 
the fiist steps were taken to establish an international tele- 
graphic union, and the results in 1880 went far to prove that 
this union had been the means of brealcing down the barriers 
of international commercial intercourse. Railway con- 
gi esses, assemblies of a thoroughly cosmopolitan character, 
the postal congress, and the international telegraphic confer- 
ence, — all enjoying official authoiity, — have been the means 
of extending still f Hither commeicial relations. What they 
accomplish in the region of intellectual and material culture 
IS recorded in golden charactcis m the history of the woild 
They have proved, in a fai greater dcgioe than was antici- 
pated, the means of promoting still fuither advancement in 
the economic conditions of the world To them we owe the 
unity of the weights and measuies on the basis of the metri- 
cal system, the international system of goods transportation, 
and the adoption by entire groups of States of the same 
monetary standard, of which we havl an example, first, in 
the Austro-German monetaiy confeience, then in the con- 
ference of 1885, known as the Great Latin Confeience, and 
lastly in the Scandinavian monetaiy union The adoption 
of a complete international system of weights and measures 
IS a question the settlement of which cannot be long de- 
feried, the only point upon which controveisy is likely to 
arise is the settlement of the basis which is to be taken. 

There has already been established a similarity in the inter- 
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national laws of banking and exchange This has been the 
means of affoiding greater secuiity ±oi the protection of in- 
tei national lights, and given also an impetus to the distri- 
bution of ca})ital As may be easily ci edited, at no peiiod 
of the world’s histoiy has there been a time when the lapid 
cii dilation of capital between one nation and another has 
been more easily and expeditiously effected than at present 
The movement of milliards now occasions no surpiise, and it 
is perfectly consistent that in the case of English or Fiencli 
capital which cii dilates in Austria, Germany, Russia, 
Egypt, or in South America, oi Asiatic countiies, any ex- 
cess or deficiency may be provided for by ciedit diawn on 
Europe, in Ameiica, or India Thus in the same way all 
commercial entei prises combine to assist in the development 
of cosmopolitan economy, — railways, posts, and tclegiaphs 
being the outwaid sign of this union With these goes hand 
in hand the diMSion of labor which conveys the production 
of the masses to its proper place in the woild With the 
ever-inci easing masses, the necessity of the world’s produc- 
tion being considerably extended becomes a matter of the 
first importance, and theie are now no barriers sufficiently 
strong to resist this universal demand Administrative in- 
stitutions must be so adapted that this century’s legislation 
may be fixed on a firm and lasting basis 

International relations have had the effect of creating a new 
order of life, in which the industiies of individual States, 
without detriment to their independence or individuality, 
must peifoim their share of the functions of the whole, of 
which they constitute a unit The pait then which in the 
world’s economy is taken by individual States is of the 
greatest value , and though the present economic conditions 
of the woild aie not yet fully developed, they are sufficiently 
advanced to enable ns to foi'm an idea of their ultimate im- 
portance Wonderful progress has been already made, and ' 
even if it be found that the improvements which have so far 
manifested themselves in these economic conditions will not 
be further advanced by the piesent generation, still there can 
be no question as to the excellent lesults of winch they have 
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already been productive In all parts of the civilized ivorld 
the giowth of capital has made rapid piogiess, and even 
during the commcicial crisis of 1873, and the consequent 
depiession, this piogiess, though certainly interrupted, Avas 
not Avholly checked It again received a poAveifiil impulse 
in 1880-82, and has by no means come to a standstill in the 
relatively unfavoiable years 1883-85 Adequate employment 
for these accumulated millions has been possible in laige 
economic undeitakmgs Thus, foi instance, when sufficient 
piofit Avas not obtainable in Europe by icason of a fall in the 
rates of interest, capital A^as diveitcd into other channels, 
and employed in foreign inA^estments in far distant couiitiies, 
A^hich, though remote, yet offer a fair field for investment 
In this mannei inventions and entei pi ise have been univer- 
sally stimulated 

All these consideiations lead us confidently to predict that 
though there may be interruptions and checks to the ever 
inci easing piogiess in the impiovements of the A^rolhVs 
economic conditions, these interruptions are of a purely 
temporal y chai actor, and must CA^entually be ovoicome In- 
dustiics and commerce Avhich liaA^e adAmnced Avith such rapid 
strides, and the vast amount of laboi and capital which have 
been expended upon lailioads, shipping, telegiaphs, etc, 
have all gn^en an impetus to the A^oild’s piogiess, and can- 
not fail to make a lasting impiession upon it. 

In order thoroughly to appreciate the changes Avhich the 
Af 01 Id’s economic conditions haA^e experienced under the dif- 
ferent natuial political and social influences, as Avell as to 
estimate the leaction caused by crises, or peiiods of specu- 
lation, favoiable or unfavoiable haiw^ests, Avars, or revolu- 
tions, protection or free trade, and other important factors in 
determining the national prosperity, it Avill be necessaiy to 
arrange abroad and compiehensive system of statistics ex- 
tending over a lengthened period We have to deal Avith 
such a mass of complex individual elements, that only the 
consideiation of the most important Avill lead us to any logi- 
cal deduction Social economy, commercial policy, finance, 
changes of administration, as also the specific influences of 
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good or bad years, must be taken into account In the in- 
vestigation of a subject so complicated as the piesent, we 
must be satisfied with very crude information, and as it is im- 
possible to obtain accuiate and reliable data, we are obliged 
to depend in a veiy gieat measiiie upon infeience and deduc- 
tion As a means of approximately estimating the extent of 
increase or decrease in material prosperity, it is advisable to 
take as a basis foi the calculation, the income-tax letiirns, 
affording as they do a certain indication of the position of 
national wealth 

Among the nations which have contributed so enormously to 
increase the woild’s prosperity, Great Britain takes the fore- 
most place, the growth of hei national capital having since the 
commencement of the piesent century made very rapid strides 
A reference to the income-tax returns will show how gieat 
this annual increase has been Mr Dudley Baxter gives the 
income for the year 1814-16 as 146 millions sterling (accord- 
ing to the income-tax assessments) , in 1843 it amounted to 
251 millions, while in 1865 it rose to 396 millions, and in 
1875 to 571 millions, and according to the estimates formed 
by one of the most distinguished statisticians, Mr. Bobert 
Giffen, the national wealth of Great Britain, which in 1865 
amounted to 6,113 millions, rose in 1875 to 8,648 millions; 
thus exhibiting for the decennial period an increase of 2,435 
million sterling Latterly, on account of the general depres- 
sion which has prevailed, the annual inciease of wealth is 
estimated only at 90 millions Thus the progress for the en- 
tire period may be presented in the following statements — - 


« Tears 

Authonty 

National Wealth 

1800 

Beck and Pulteney 

£1,800,000,000 

1840 

Porter . . 

4,000,000,000 

1860 

Leone Levi 

6,000 000,000 

1876 

Giffen 

8,650,000,000 

1880 


about 9,000,000,000 


And it will be readily conceded that the latter figiiies are 
rather under than over estimated, when we consider the fact 
that the amount of British capital invested in Government 
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securities and different companies, in railway and other in- 
dustrial enterprises, is estimated by Mi G-iffen, in liis paper 
on the accumulation of capital in the United Kingdom, at 
2,788 millions, and by the ^^Bankci’s Magazine’’ (March, 
1881) at 3,465 millions According to the income-tax le- 
tiirns, the exempted incomes in 1845 weie at the rate of £7, 
in 1855 £11, and m 1875 £17 per head Accoiding to the 
most lecent calculations (1884), howevei, the amount is esti- 
mated at about £86 per head of the community These 
figures will show at what an extiaoidinary rate the wealth 
of the countiy is increasing, and we may repeat that the 
estimates are rather below than above the maik 

As regards the progress of the national wealth in Fiance, 
it appeals fiom the examination of the data that the accumu- 
lation of capital has increased in the period 1848-71 from 
50 to 60 per cent, M L, Wolowski estimated the national 
wealth in 1871 at 150 to 200 milliards of francs, of which 
120 milliards consisted ot property in land and houses, so 
that this latter description of property has absorbed since 
1851 about 20 milliaids, oi yearly one milliard of francs 
This view of the national piospcrity of France has also been 
taken by M de Foville, after a ciitical examination of the 
estimates formed by M Block, S Mony, A Amelin, Yachcr, 
and other well-known writeis He estimates the national 
wealth, after the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, at fpom 200 
to 216 milliaids of fiancs, these estimates are also foiti- 
fied by the authoiity of Fehlei, who agrees m the mam with 
De Foville as regards the increase in the accumulation of 
wealth, which may be estimated at 1,500 millions of francs 
yearly 

Theie are so many insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of approximately estimating the increase in the national 
wealth of Geimany, that a comparative statement is almost 
out of the question The many political, administrative, and 
teiiitorial changes which of late yeais have taken place, ren- 
der it almost impossible to produce a comparison between 
its present position and that of earlier years , an idea, how- 
ever, may be formed of the great progress made by this nation 
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by a study of the value of the exports, which increased from 
1,060 million marks in the yeai 1860 to 6,554 million maiks 
111 1884 Another method of arnving at an approximate idea 
of the increase of public wealth is to take the amount of duties 
levied on all steam industiies Dr Engel computes the actual 
assessed capital in the Gciman Empire emplo 5 "cd in these 
industiies at 11,104 million of marks Dr Soetbeer, in his 
valuable woik on the extent and distribution of wealth, though 
taking a somewhat pessimistic view of the situation, states 
that in the kingdom of Piussia alone during the peiiod 
1872-78 — a period of industrial stagnation — there was 
found to be a sensible increase in the national wealth, as 
the following table will show — 


Years 

National Income 

Per Head of 
Population 






Marks 

Marks 

1872 


, , 



6,969,000,000 

203 

1873 





7,105,000,000 

299 

1874 

, 




7,632,000,000 

307 

1875 



, 


7,628,000 000 

311 

1876 . 





7,867,000,000 

316 

1877 





7,092,000,000 

315 

1878 


• 



8,069,000,000 

323 


As an indication of the increase of national income, if we 
estimate it simply from the income-tax assessments, it will 
be seen that the tax -paying income, which amounted in 1854 
to 302 million maiks, rose in 1878 to 957 millions, — an in- 
crease of 300 pel cent It is evident, theiefore, from an 
examination of Soetbeei’s that there has been a very consid- 
erable increase in the national wealth of Prussia 

The remaining western European countries also afford 
valuable materials for researches into the question of the 
growth ot economic power. Thus in the case of Austio- 
Hungary, 0 von Czoernig, basing his calculations npoii 
various statistical returns, estimates roughly the income 
derivable fiom land, mining, and other industiies in 1869 
at about 3,360 million floims; an unofficial publication 
issued in 1868 estimates it at 4,300 millions , and the 
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figures for tlie year 1874, taking the very lowest estimate, 
may be leckoned at fiom 5,500 to 6,000 million floiiiis. 
M Falbe Hansen is of opinion that the national wealth of 
Dcninaik amounted in 1873 to 2 million leichthaleis, and 
M. Massalski estimates that of Belgium at 29 milliaid 
fiancs, and as legards Sweden, it appeals fiom a woik 
which has been issued by an anonymous statistician, who 
has evidently devoted much care and attention to the subject, 
that its national wealth in the year 1876 amounted to four 
and one half milliards kioneis, oi five milliaids marks 
Still more niteiesting than this icview of Euiope is a study 
of the lemaikable progiess which has been made in the eco- 
nomic conditions of the United States This country pos- 
sesses the data of regular valuations at every census, and 
from them we find that in 1790 the wealth of the then three 
millions of inhabitants was estimated at 1750,000,000 or an 
aveiago of $187 to each person The decennial inciease since 
that date is shown in the following table — 


Year 

Population 

Wealth 

Decennial 
Percentage 
Iiicreaat of 
Population 

Decennial 
Pcicentage 
Increase of 
Wealth 

Average 

Pro pel ty to 
each 
Person 

1790 

3 , 920,827 

$750 000,000 

Per cent 

Per cent 

$187 

1800 

6 , 305,937 

1 , 072 , 000,000 

35 02 

43 00 

202 

1810 

7 , 239,814 

1 , 500 , 000,000 

35 43 

3900 

207 

1820 

9 , 638,191 

1 , 882 , 000,000 

33 13 

25 40 

196 

1830 

12 , 856,020 

2 , 633 , 000,000 

33 40 

4100 

206 

1840 

17 , 069,453 

3 , 764 , 000,000 

32 67 

41 70 

220 

1850 

23 , 191.876 

7 , 135 , 000,000 

36 87 

89 60 

307 

1860 

31 , 500,000 

10 , 159 , 000,000 

35 60 

12642 

614 

1870 

38 , 558,000 

30 , 069 , 000,000 

22 00 

8613 

780 

1880 

50 , 166,783 

43 , 642 , 000,000 

80 00 

45 00 

870 


Here also the progress of national wealth, as in England, 
was very slow piior to the yeai 1840, after which a much 
moie rapid increase was made The remarkable diffeiencc 
between the figuies of 1850 and 1860 is attributed in the 
census-volume itself to an undervaluation for the year 1850 
It IS, however, affirmed that a sufficient improvement in sta- 
tistical methods has taken place since 1860 to permit of a 
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coirect compaiison of the figuies of that year with those of 
1870 and 1880, and to establish statistically a rapid giowth, 
paiticulailj in the decade fiom 1860 to 1870 Especially in 
1880 was an exact and comprehensive method employed in 
order to ensuie the greatest possible accuracy. The com- 
paiative slowness in the increase of wealth fioin 1870 to 1880 
is explained by the census commissionei by two considera- 
tions In the hist place the valuation in 1870 was made 
upon the basis of a depreciated currency, but in 1880 upon 
a gold basis , and in the second place there has been an in- 
ci easing tendency of personal property to escape assessment. 
In any event the depxession in the years 1874 to 1879 has 
also exerted an appreciable influence. 

The aggregate of the national wealth for 1880 is made up 
from the following particular valuations — 

Mill Doll 


Taims . . 10,197 

Residences and business real-estate, including water- 
powei 9,881 

Railioads and equipment . 5,536 

Telegiaplis, shipping, and canals . 419 

Live stock, fainnng tools, and machinery 2,406 

Household fill mtuie, paintings, 3 ewelry, books, etc . 5,000 

Mines and quaiiies, togetliei with the annual pro- 
duct . 781 

Thiee-quaiteis of the annual product of agriculture 
and mannfactuie and of the annual impoitation of 
foieign goods . 6,160 

Chuiches, schools, asylums, public buildings . 2,000 

Specie . . 612 

Miscellaneous items, including tools of mechanics . 650 


Total . . 43,612 


In this summary of national wealth, which appears not to 
have been based upon the assessed valuation of property, as 
that amounted only to $16,903,000,000, but upon 25,000 
replies to luquiiies and upon numerous local estimates, the 
public debt of the Union has not been taken into considera- 
tion, although it IS chargeable in some manner to the total 
national wealth ata farte , but allowance has been made 
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for private indebtedness, the debts of the vaiious States, 
coiporations, insuiance companies, mortgages, etc The cor- 
rectness of the data has, howevci, been established with 
greatei accuiacy as regards the details, and under any cn- 
cumstance we have heie to do with one of the most inter- 
esting diiect valuations of modem times 

For the completion of the foregoing data concerning the 
national wealth of the United States ceitain figuies liom the 
annual repoits of the Tieasuiy Department will serve, as they 
likewise tend to show both the lapid incicase of national 
prosperity in recent years and in particular the lemaikable 
jfluctuations since 1879 


[Milhous omitted ] 


For Fiscal Years Ending 

30 bh June 

1875, 

1880. 

1881 

1 18S2 

1883 

1884 

Ordinary national rev- 
enue 

284 0 

333 6 

360 8 

403 6 

398 3 

348 5 

Oidinary national ex- 
pendituie (exclu- 
sive ot sinking fund 
and interest on i 
debt) 

1715 

1G9 1 

177 1 

186 9 

206 2 

189 5 

Net public debt ! 

2,128 7 

1,942 2 

1,840 0 

1,688 9 

1,551 1 

1,4500 

Intel est on public : 
debt 

1031 j 

95 8 

82 5 

71 1 

602 

64 6 


It would be impossible to find in the^ financial position of 
any other State such sti iking evidence of the increase of 
national wealth as is discernible in the above figures. 

The figuies which we have already quoted will be sufficient 
to convince every one of the very remarkable universal in- 
ciease which has taken place in national wealth during the 
latter part of the piesent centuiy, both incomes and capital 
having increased in a much more noticeable degree during 
this peiiod than in any other We will therefore proceed to 
a statement of the causes which have contributed to this 
vast increase of wealth,— and this is a subject which cannot 
be dismissed in a few words, but lequires, in oider to make 
it thoioughly clear and comprehensive, to be dealt with some- 
what exhaustively. It will here, however, be piacticable only 
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to enumeiate in as clear and concise a mannei as possible 
wbat have been the most iinpoitant factois in detciinining 
this remaikable development of national wealth One of the 
chief points to be considered is the influence exeicised on the 
economic conditions of the woild hy the introduction of 
machinery and its substitution for manual labor, which is 
one of the giowths of the picsent century The impoitaiice of 
the wondciful inventions and impi ovements which have taken 
place IS visible in the effect which they have had upon the in- 
crease of capital invested m machineiy, and which as an in- 
vestment has far exceeded in profit that employed in manual 
labor. Then too the application of steam, which has wi ought 
so complete a change in locomotion must be lecognized As 
an indication of the vast amount of the woild’s capital which 
IS invested in steam undei takings, we may mention that Dr. 
Engel, in one of his inteiesting publications, estimates the 
capital so invested, in lound numbers, at 133 milliard maiks, 
distiibutcd as follows eighty milliaids in lailways, forty 
milliards in vaiious steam undertakings, five milliaids in 
sea-going steamships, and the lemainder in iiver steameis. 
The pait, then, taken by steam as a motive power, and the 
introduction of machinery in the improvement of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the world, are of the very greatest impor- 
tance These inventions have been the means of causing a 
very large inciease in the accumulation of national, and m a 
corresponding degiee of the world’s wealth Anothei impor- 
tant element to which we must direct attention is the devel- 
opment of the ciedit system, which has in all civilized parts 
of the woild taken place dming the last twenty-five yeais 
This does not necessaiily produce fresh capital, but it has 
the effect of facilitating the«better application of capital 
which IS anyivhere disposable^ floating capital is collected 
and IS brought into more peimanent forms of investment 
Deposit banks, savings banks, and credit institutions, and 
above all the general employment of bills of exchange, which 
have now become uni vei sally adopted, have all been the 
means of supplying what was in eailier years a want much 
felt, and have become important factors in detei mining the 
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augmentation of capital The judicious opciations of bank- 
ing aie mainly instrumental in icndeiing capital active and 
pioductive It will be seen by lefeiencc to the international 
sa^ mgs bank statistics, published by the Italian Statistical 
Buieau in 1876, how vast the opciations of savings banks 
were. From this woik it appears that although these insti- 
tutions were only established some foity or fifty years ago, 
yet in the year 1875 in Europe alone about 6,400,000,000 
marks, and m the United States about 3,500,000,000 maiks, 
making in lound numbeis a total of 10 milliaid maiks, had 
been invested This is a sufficient indication of the influence 
exercised over the accumulation of capital by other and simi- 
lar institutions, and tends to show how by this credit system 
activity and usefulness have been given to accumulations 
which without these benefits would have become meie hoards. 
And lastly, we come to the question of the maintenance of 
the woiking population, and here we cannot lay too much 
stress upon the necessity which exists of increasing and 
maintaining a national woiking population, this population 
in itself representing so much living capital. 

We will now turn to another method of estimating wealth, 
namely, an attempt to deteimme the economic condition of a 
countiy during a fixed peiiod of time This is a labor analo- 
gous to that which the science of meteoiology has to set 
before itself in determining the peculiaiities of weather in a 
ceitain neighborhood As climate depends on a great com- 
plexity of individual elements, so what we call the woild’s 
economy is the result of various factois, which act upon the 
mateual piocesses of life m a giv^n population with greater or 
less power In both cases, in the statistics of meteorology and 
economy, a similar analytical ^animation of the causes of a 
total impiession have to be tm object of investigation, but 
wffiile meteoiology deals with actual elements or factois of the 
present, such as atmospheric pressure, temperature, humidity, 
direction and force of wind, etc , while it possesses exact 
measuring instruments foi the deteimination of these, and 
finally can supply itself with an endless senes of exact obsei- 
vations, economic statistics must be satisfied with surrogates 

31 
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of the methods of natuial science In order to calculate upon 
the real elements of economic conditions when frequently re-* 
maining concealed, oiii investigation must often he satisfied 
with such appearances as lie upon the surface, and which in 
their nature aie meiely symptoms, and actually have them- 
selves no ultimate eftect on the souices and action of things 
Besides this, even these symptoms cannot in the real signifi- 
cance of the word be measured or exactly expressed, but only 
individually employed for computations and numerical com- 
paiisons And finally, the same primary causes in the mate- 
iial life of culture have not the same effects among all nations 
and at all times Thus even if we are able to point to more 
than mere symptoms, we shall have to be caieful in forming 
our conclusions, and cannot afford to overlook that almost 
all such results must in their very nature be empirical, that 
IS to say, must depend upon laws which aie only binding 
upon the given circumstances of space and time, and in no 
way permit us to geneialize The desiied object, though 
comparatively limited, is nevertheless a difficult one to 
attain, it presents an array of operations which as regaids 
physical science are supeifluous, but are here indispensable 
One of these operations consists in the choice of the most 
important, and of a study of the remainder of the accessible 
symptoms of the economic situation which are capable of 
being estimated The symptoms, then, of the world’s econ- 
omy will be dealt with in the following pages Another, 
which IS an exact operation of measurement, consists, accord- 
ing to our theory, in the endeavor to deduce the type or nor- 
mal course of the groups of facts or observations chosen as 
symptoms of the economic situation, which embrace definite 
periods The establishment of the type will result in many 
cases in the choice ot normal years as the point of compari- 
son, and of the mean, in many other cases, by choosing the 
commencement or the end of the series, and taking the 
average of an entire period as the mean 

There is scaicely any peiiod which has been so character- 
ized by a series of powerful reactions as that comprised be- 
tween the years 1870-85 From 1870 until the middle of 
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1873 almost everywhere the progress of economic life could 
be clearly traced, and this was a peiiod maiked by a conv 
mcicial Cl ISIS which made itself universally felt. There 
followed then a time of depiession lasting until the year 
1879, when a icaction set in This revival was experienced 
in the United States about the end of 1879, and at the com- 
mencement of 1880 was felt in the coimtnes of western 
Europe, Great Bntam, the Netherlands, Belgium, Fiance, 
and Geiniany The effects of this leactioii wore somewhat 
slow in manifesting themselves in Euiopean countiics, those 
fiist experiencing them being Holland, England, Belgium, 
and France, while the German States, Italy and Austio- 
Hungary were among the last. It will be impossible in a 
work of this desciiption to pursue a complete analytical in- 
vestigation into all the symptoms which are likely to afford 
any indication of the position of economic progress. These 
symptoms must be considered in gioups, which we shall 
classify as follows, — primary symptoms, secondary symp- 
toms, and reflective symptoms 

Under primary symptoms we proceed first to deal with the 
question of the extent of production. There is no more re- 
liable basis on which to determine the real economic condi- 
tion duiing a fixed peiiod of tune than that which lies in the 
activity manifested m producing power, but m considering 
this subject we must not lose sight of the fact that great dis- 
crimination IS necessary to distinguish between the relative 
importance of these symptoms of mci eased production. For 
instance, we must inquire whether that particular branch of 
industry in which such expansion is visible affects articles 
which are liable to extremes of activity and depression, and 
whether by this the decline of great industries is regulated ; 
and again we must satisfy oiii selves to what extent the im- 
provements or the reverse are affected by the prevailing con- 
ditions of administration or government As affording a 
certain indication of the position of economic progress, we 
will take the case of mining industries. Activity, or stag- 
nation here are certain symptoms of favorable or unfavorable 
position. On the other hand, if we take the case of harvests 
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and tlie wheat productions of good and bad years, as these 
aie affected by the weather, and are entirely dependent for 
their abundance upon the lain and sun in due season, they 
have only a casual, and not what we should call a sympto- 
matic charactei 

Let us now draw our deductions from the symptoms as 
manitested in the extent of production during the pciiod 
1870-85 All of the moie important industries of the world 
expeiienced from 1870 to 1873 a wondeiful extension, and 
as affecting the woild’s piosperity, this may be regarded 
as a token of the most favorable economic conditions We 
will take as an example the enoimous inciease in cotton 
industiies and in mines and non woiks As regauls the 
formei, the number of spindles and looms have eveiywheie 
increased veiy considerably, and the quantity of yam and 
woven goods expoited fiom England, which amounted in 
1870 to 942 million pounds, rose in 1873 to 1,078 millions 
The value of cotton goods in the same period increased from 
ninety-three millions steilmg to 104 millions, — similar 
symptoms aie eveiywhere visible in the industries of the 
woild for the same period As regards iron works, there 
was a consideiable increase in the number of furnaces set 
up, and the total production of pig iron in the woild rose 
fiom twelve million tons m 1870 to neaily fifteen millions 
in 1873 Eveiythmg during this period in fact tended to 
prove that the woild’s piospenty was making very lapid 
stiides A change, however, was wrought by the commer- 
cial ciisis of 1873, and the effect of this ciisis was to para- 
lyze both the textile and non industiies, the statistics of the 
amount of production in each case showing a gradual but 
steady diminution In the chief centres of the iron industry 
there were, at the end of 1876, 2,537 furnaces in existence, 
which weie approximately capable of producing at the lowest 
estimate twenty million tons of iron , there were, however, 
but 1,329 of these furnaces at work, while 1,208 weie at a 
standstill, and the quantity of iron produced amounted to 
only 280 million centners 

Again in 1878 we have very good authority for stating that 
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it was a time of almost imiveisal depiession To demonstrate 
tins moie clearly, we will take the case of the most impor- 
tant of the gieat iiidiistiies, namely, the cotton industries, 
which in Gieat Britain, undci favoiahle ciiciunstanccs, gne 
cm])loyment to some foui millions of people ^ In the yeais 
1876 and 1877, though theie weic huge sales owing to a great 
amount of stock having accumulated, the puces obtained 
weie considerably below the inaiket value In 1878 theie 
set in a complete cotton ciisis, and the effects of this weie 
moie seveie than any which had been expeiienccd by the 
preceding geneiation In the moie fiimly established houses 
the houis of labor weie shoi toned, while in otheis business 
was entirely suspended, and theie ensued a period of de- 
picssion, not only as legaids England, but in fact the whole 
world, unpaialleled in commeiciul history Accoiding to 
Ellison’s cotton repoits the depiession leached its climax 
duiing the first three months of 1879, when there was appar- 
ent an indication of a grand icvival of trade The same 
features which characteiizcd the cotton tiade were apparent 
in woollen, silk, and linen industiies, — the depiession in 
the two latter being moie maiked than in the foimcr 
It was only in the latter pait of 1879 and in the beginning 
of 1880 that a maiked impiovement was to be seen in most 
of the important industiics It was particularly noticeable 
in the coal trade, the incieasc in the production of which in 
Gieat Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and more espe- 
cially in Ameiica (from fifty-two million tons in 1878 to sixty- 
nine millions in 1880), may be assuredly taken as a certain 
indication of a steady impiovement in the world’s economic 
conditions Soon afterwards, in the autumn of 1879, a stim- 
ulus was given to the pi oduction of iron in America, followed 
in a few months by renewed acti\ity in the non mdustiies 
of Great Biitain and most of the European countries The 
files which had been foi some time extinguished were once 
moie kindled, and the production of non incicased in one 
year at the late of between twelve and twenty-one per cent 
There was also renewed activity in the smelting and puddling 

i This seems a great over-estimate — Editor of “Journal ” 
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works, and in fact towaids the end of 1880 there was not 
only a marked but a widespiead improvement of tiade The 
cotton industiies of the world particulaily exhibited signs 
of revival, and this may be accepted as a certain symptom of 
an amelioration of the economic position Taking the case 
of spun yam, the weekly pioduction, which in Gieat Biitain 
amounted in the 3"ear 1878-79 to 60,026 pounds, and on the 
Continent to 47,352 pounds, rose in 1879-80 to 68,038 and 
50,344 pounds lespectively, thus showing an increase in this 
one article of 572,200 pounds, or nearly twelve pei cent in 
this year alone. The other bianchcs of textile industiies did 
not in the same degree exhibit such an improvement, yet it 
was evident that toward the close of 1880 unmistakable signs 
of revival were not wanting This revival continued dining 
the yeais 1881-82, but was not however destined to be pei- 
manent The capacity of the maikets of the woild was 
eveiywhere ovei estimated, and the extent of production in 
the piincipal industiies soon exceeded the demand Al- 
though in 1883 an extension in some of the blanches of pro- 
duction was still noticeable, yet the prices of the vaiious 
products had commenced to decline During the yeais 1884- 
85 the decline in the production of all the industries to which 
we have heie called attention was most cleaily marked, and 
as these industries compnse three-quarteis of the value of 
the entire production of the woild, depression or activity in 
them forms an excellent indication of the actual piospeiity 
of the woild 

Again, the extent of consumption is of sjunptomatic im- 
poitance in legard to the condition of national wealth 
The increase oi decrease in the consumption of articles 
which may be termed necessaiies, such as breadstuffs, piovi- 
sions, and clothing, aie not such reliable signs of an im- 
piovement or the leverse in national prosperity as the same 
fluctuations which may be obseived in those ai tides which 
are not indispensable to man, and come under the heading of 
luxuries, as it is obvious that in a time of depiession there 
would be a far more restricted consumption in the latter than 
would be found if trade and industiies were flourishing and 
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piospcrous. Althougli the data are of a somewhat meagre 
desciiption, we will again take the period of 1870-85 m 
which to foim our conclusions as to the position of national 
wealth, judging fiom the extent of consumption If we look 
fiist at the consumption of coffee, tea, siigai, and tobacco, 
it would appear that the same indications aie shown of 
matciial piospeiity dining the peiiod of 1870-73, and that 
the effect of the commeicial dopiession which followed this 
period did not so seiiously aftect the national wealth as 
might have been expected, the consumption being certainly 
to some extent limited, but in most countiies only in a vciy 
slight degiee From 1878 to the end of 1879 seems to have 
been the most unfavorable time of the whole pciiod On 
the other hand, in the year 1880 a levival is perceptible 
thioughout the economic world, which continued with vigor 
during the yeais 1881-82, and was again checked in the years 
1883-84 As an example of the consumption of coffee, the 
supply received in Euiope in 1871 amounted to 2 47 million 
centneis, in 1875 to 3 30 millions, but in 1880 it fell as low 
as 2 74 million centneis Fiom 1880 the consumption stead- 
ily increased until 1883, when it reached 4 39 million cent- 
ners It then again declined to 4 09 million centneis in 1884, 
and to 4 31 in 1885 The gieat incieasc in the consumption 
of tea in 1870-74 was almost umveisal, it was only in 1878- 
79 that the consumption was fiist checked, and in the years 
1880-83 it again distinctly increased The same may be said 
as legaids tobacco A study of these articles in individual 
countiies also reveals similar economic indications In 
Amciica, for instance, in the fiscal year 1879-80 the quan- 
tity of coffee imported amounted to sixty -nine million pounds, 
or 1 4 pounds per head of the community , that of tea to 
twelve million pounds, or 0 25 pounds per head, tobacco 
leaf to thiee millions , wine 6,394 million gallons and 
1,303,356 bottles, and the American people retained in this 
year for home consumption about 130 million pounds more 
of refined sugar than they had done in pievious ycais In 
England, though this was a favorable year, yet the increase 
in luxuries was small, only cocoa, wine, and tobacco being 
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consumed in greater quantities, wheieas there was a decrease 
in tea, coffee, and sugar An examination, however, of the 
return of taxes foi the last nine months of the year 1880 
point conclusively to the fact that the economic position was 
substantially anielioiatcd In Fiance the signs of increas- 
ing piosperity weie more apparent than in England, a veiy 
consideiable augmentation in the imports of coffee, sugar, 
and tea being perceptible in 1880, and although this year 
was not a very favorable one as regards the wine production, 
yet as a set-off against this there were in 1880, 852,000 
hectolitres moie beer consumed than in 1879, and about 
9,463 kilograms (valued at nine million francs) of tobacco 
and cigars than in the previous years, and there are not 
wanting signs to show that this inciease of mateiial prosper- 
ity was not of a spasmodic chaiactei A similar progiess was 
also to be seen in Belgium. And finally we will take the 
case of Germany, where in the year 1878 about 8 7 million 
marks more duty was paid on luxuries, such as sugar, to- 
bacco, brandy, and beei, than in previous years, and this in 
connection with the information already given with legaid 
to the imports of foreign produce, effectually removes all 
doubt as to the improvement at that time in its economic 
position Only in Italy was there to be found a slight indi- 
cation of an unfavorable tendency, and m Austria there was 
an inference of the maintenance of the status quo^ the revival 
in both instances having taken place since 1880 

No one who has studied the commercial statistics of the 
decade 1870-1880 can fail to be impressed with the enormous 
increase which has taken place in the consumption of textile 
fabiics, iron, steel rails, and the production of other staple in- 
dustries To follow these in all their details would be out of 
place here, it will only be necessary to remark that they ex- 
perienced a moderate use dating from the year 1873, and a 
partial decline in 1880 As an American writer forcibly put 
it, the poor man in the time of depression wore his coat twice 
as long as he otherwise would, the rich man enteitained less, 
and in many instances disposed of his horses and carriages, 
the tailor and the shoemaker complained that they had much 
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to mend and but little to make As an illustration of tins, 
we may mention that in England in 1878 about twenty-six 
million pounds less wool and 897,588 pounds less silk weie 
consumed than in 1877, and besides tins, all the waiehouscs 
weic lull of stock The univeisal deciease in the consump- 
tion of these staple ai tides continued duiiiig the gloomy 
peiiod 1874-79 The dcpicssion was of such a lasting char- 
actei, and earned such disheaitening ellects m its tiain, 
that one haidly caicd to impiiie how it happened that such 
an nnfavoiable state of affans, unbiokcn by any piospect of 
a speedy levi^al, could exist in central Euiope and America. 
With this xestiiction in consumption was associated a cur- 
tailment of piofits and a consequent lessening of income, 
and when in 1879 the hoiizon commenced to clear, and the 
first ray of hope was to be seen, it was welooinecl with a 
feeling of intense iclief by all classes of the community 

We will now see fiom the extent of commcicial facilities 
what conclusions may be foimed as to the actual economic 
position, and it appears to us, after many years of patient 
obscivation, that the increased activity in commercial enter- 
piises should assuiedly be placed in the fiont rank of what we 
have called the pi unary symptoms If one folloivs the im- 
provements which have dm mg the last few ycai s been made 
in lailways, postal systems, telegraphs, banking, etc, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with then veiy vast impoitancc 
as factors in determining the condition of the world’s pros- 
perity Thus, in all civilized parts of the woild, railways, 
one of the most important of these factors, showed a very 
rapid increase from 1870 to 1873 or 1874, both in the number 
of passengers earned and in the quantity of goods conveyed, 
and as a iiatuial consequence the receipts from both soiiices 
gieath^ increased From 1874 to 1878, and m many countries 
until 1879, there ensued a period of stagnation m railioad 
enterprise, and in fact to such an extent that not only were 
the effects veiy disastrous as regards industry, but great social 
dangers were apprehended 

As an example of the stagnation of industrial life in North 
America, we may state that the loss to holders of scrip in 
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bankrupt or woitliless lailvvays in 1877 is estimated in round 
numbeis at 1000 million dollars, and that they weie power- 
less to prevent the feaiful strike which happened on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway on 16th July, 1877 It was only in 
1879,01 the beginning of 1880, that an impiovement mani- 
fested itself 111 railway enteipiise, and the revival was first 
experienced in the United States In Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Austro-Hungaiy the traffic receipts began then 
gradually to increase , while in Italy alone a similar impulse 
does not appear to have been given until the autumn of 1881. 
From 1881 to 1883 great activity in railway construction and 
large increase of traffic weie manifested in all countries of 
western civilization There appeared, however, in the United 
States symptoms of a reaction in 1883, which led to an actual 
crisis in 1884 In European countries also a stagnation in 
commerce began in 1884, which continued in 1885, and caused 
a dangerous diminution in the duidends of railways 
In shipping, the same features are to be seen as those which 
characterized railway enterprise During the same period we 
notice similar peculiarities in this particular branch of indus- 
try The fluctuations m the number and tonnage of vessels 
built, the increase or decrease in the tonnage entering or 
clearing, and the amount of freight, — all these will show the 
condition of the world’s prosperity 

The postal and telegraphic statistics aie not of such valu- 
able assistance as symptoms of the peiiodically favorable or 
unfavorable condition of economic progress We will, how- 
ever, give the following figures, as they tend to show, in a 
slight degree, which were the favorable and unfavorable 
periods The number of newspapers and books sent through 
the British post-office lose from 202 millions in 1871 to 254 
millions in 1878, that is, about twenty-six millions annually; 
from 1873 to 1874, however, the number rose to only 258 
millions, that is, about four millions annually. With the revi- 
val of trade tins number again lose from 328 millions in 
1879 to 412 millions in 1882, that is, about twenty-eight 
millions annually, the same as befoie the crisis, and fiom 
1882 to 1885, to 464 m., indicating a slight retrogression The 
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numbei of telegrams, which in 1870 amounted to 8 6 mil- 
lions, mo eased in 1874 to 17.8 millions, showing a yearly 
inciease of 2 3 millions , from 1874 to 1878 the iiuiiiber 
only increased to 22 6 millions, an annual mcicasc of 0 8 
million On the other hand in 1881 the telegrams amounted 
in 1 ound numbei s to thiity millions, showing an a\erage in- 
crease for three yeais of 2 6 millions, as befoie the ciisis , 
but aftei that date theie occuired a diminution, as in 1885 
the number had reached only 33 2 millions 
Let us now take another of the pninaiy symptoms of 
economic pi'ogi ess , viz , the state of the money market. If 
we look at the value of paper curiency as the substitute for 
cash payments, we find that it increased duuiig the peiiod 
1869-73 about 1,679 million maiks, and declined fiom that 
date till 1879, to the extent of 2,350 million marks At this 
time there was a larger amount of uninvested capital lying idle 
than had ever before been known The bank hoards accumu- 
lated, fiom the commencement of the period of stagnation, 
at least 1,100 to 1,200 millions of marks m gold and silver. 
If we take the retains of the two greatest financial institu- 
tions 111 the world, the dealing houses of London and of New 
Yoik, we find that they show an mciease from 190 milliaid 
marks in 1870-71, to approximately 256 inilhaids in 1873-74 ; 
and on the other hand in 1878-79 they stood at 188 milliards, 
which, taken m conjunction with the increase of population, 
must be regarded as an unusual depression How great was 
the revival of trade in 1880 may be gathered from the returns 
of both clearing houses, which show an increase from 203 
milliaid marks m 1878-79 to 266 milliards in 1880 
The condition of foreign commeice, though of course af- 
fected by the state of industrial enterpiise, also fuinishes in 
itself an impoitaiit symptom of the economic situation, as 
by it one can compare the rise and fall in the purchasing 
power of nations The wonderful fluctuations in national 
wealth aie nowhere more clearly shown than in the statistical 
trade returns of the last decade The figures, although they 
cannot he said to be in any case strictly accurate, still point 
conclusively to progress or retrogression in mateiial pros- 
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perity In almost all countiies the export returns aie less 
reliable than the statistics of impoits It must be boine in 
mind also that the volume of foieigii tiade is determined not 
by quantities but by value, and this is to a ceitam extent 
misleading, as changes must take place fioin tune to time in 
the aggiegate values of imports and expoits , and one ought 
to consider how far these changes, which aie due to fluctua- 
tions m aveiage puces of commodities, affect the total import 
and expoit trade We find, then, from an examination of the 
trade returns of the most important countiies of the eaith, 
that the total import and expoit trade mci eased fiom 18G5 
to 1872 annually 2, 1G6 million maiks , fioin 1872 to 1873 
about 1,620 million maiks , while fiom 1873 to 1877 it expe- 
rienced a sudden and lapid decline The year 1878 witnessed 
the inauguration of a brighter eia, trade improving to the 
extent of neaily 1,400 million marks, and this levival con- 
tinued to make progress thiougliout the yeais 1879 and 1880 
To avoid misconception, we cannot insist too much upon the 
influence exexcised over these remarkable fluctuations by the 
rise and fall in prices; these, of com se, being very material 
elements in determining the general totals of impoits and 
exports , but even making due allowance foi the effect of the 
changes in prices, these fluctuations are none the less remaik- 
able, and must be accepted as unmistakable symptoms of 
the economic situation. Piom the trade volumes of the vari- 
ous countiies, we find that the value of the foieign trade of 
the United States in 1880 exceeded by 308 million dollars 
that of the preceding year Great Biitain, foi the same 
period, showed an increase of seventy-nine millions steilmg, 
Fiance 482 million fiancs, and Austio-Hungary 55 million 
florins These four countries, then, will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the increasing growth of economic power, having in 
one year alone raised the value of the world’s foreign tiade 
to the extent of about 3,300 million marks 

We will now proceed to an examination of those symptoms 
of economic pi ogress which we have designated above as 
secondary symptoms, and will consider first the prices of 
commodities and wages. The favorable period, comprised 
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between 1870 and 1873, was characterized by a general rise 
111 the prices of commodities and in wages, by reason of the 
demand for mdu&tiial power far exceeding the supply If 
we look at the trade ciiculars of London, Hainbuig, and 
New Yoik, which contain legulaily the same staple commodi- 
ties, wo find that the highest puces as regaids textile fabrics, 
non, tin, copper, most ai tides of food, and colonial pioduce, 
were quoted in 1873 and 1874 The tables published by M. 
Bodio, the statements of Mi. Griffon in the Ooinmeicial His- 
tory of the “ Statist’^ (1881), the quotations of the New York 
commeicial papeis and of the Hamburg lists, all point to 
the existence of this symptom in the economic situation. 
Laspeyies has conclusnely shown that at haidly an) period 
had the puces of commodities attained such a high rate as 
duiing the year 1871 The decline was fiist appaient m 
Hanibiug in 1872, in New Yoik and London, owing to the 
enoimoiis supply on hand, it was expeiienced in 1874 or 1875. 
This decline, though gradual at first, began lapidly to assume 
largei proportions, and continuing until the middle or end of 
1879, points to the existence of a distinct commercial depies- 
sion Laspeyies states, on the authoiity of Hamburg quota- 
tions, that the fall m puces of commodities m Geimany fiom 
1873 to 1877 had been gieatei than after an expeiience of 
forty years had been thought possible As legaids England 
the “Economist,” m its annual review, gives a veiy interest- 
ing statement showing the prices of staple commodities in 
1870, as compared with 1845-50, the years for which the 
index number of 100 may be taken From this it appears 
that, taking twenty-two categories whose total index number 
is originally 2,200, the prices stood in 1870 at 2,689, and in 
1873 had inci eased to 2,947, and declined in 1879 as low as 
2,202 , that is, had fallen to the prices of 1845-50 Mr. 
Giffen points out in an exhaustive review that, with but few 
exceptions, the English heavy goods in the period compiised 
between 1873-79 became from 26 to 66 per cent cheapei In 
1878 lower prices ruled than had ever been quoted m London 
since 1850 M A de Foville, m a senes of comparative state- 
ments, gives some interesting details of trade values; fiom 
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these we gather tliatml87T the values of impoits into France 
weie 14 5 pei cent, and of exports 27 1 pei cent lower than 
in 1862 The same decline was experienced eveiywhere, and 
it was a penod of such universal commercial depression that 
many industrial establishments had to forsake all branches of 
their business Many impoitaut woollen firms m England and 
Ameiica failed, owing to the ruinous pi ices which prevailed 
The decline in the prices of coal and iron caused a loss in 
these mdiistiies m Great Britain of from 60 to 70 per cent. 

The enhancement of prices was fiist observable in the 
United States, and was noticeable in the case of pig iron, silk, 
and steel, at the end of 1878, and this upward tendency con- 
tinued till the middle of 1879 For example, Pennsylvania 
pig non rose in 1878 from 16 5 to 18 5 dollars, and in 1879 
from 28 to 32,5 , it continued to rise, until m 1880 it attained 
the average price of 88 dollars per ton, approximately the 
same latc as was quoted in 1873, in the same way the Glas- 
gow warrants, which were quoted in 1879 at 40^ per ton, 
reached the high price of 73s in the year 1880; and this 
favorable impulse was not wholly confined to England and 
America, but was visible throughout the commercial world. 
The twenty-two goods categories of the Economist,’’ which 
we mentioned above, ascended from the lowest index num- 
ber in 1879, viz , 2,202, in one year, to 2,638, an increase of 
about 16 per cent. Heavy goods, such as wool, cotton, yam, 
twist, and maniifactuies, experienced during the comae of 
1880 a still greater enhancement of prices. According to the 
published statistics also of Germany, the rise of wholesale 
prices in 1880, as compared with 1879, was of a more maiked 
character than was apparent in the returns of the majority of 
the other European countries 

In connection with the variation in prices, we ought at the 
same time to study the influence they exercised over wages 
These constitute an important symptom as regards industrial 
condition, and are instrumental m determining the degree of 
the material prosperity of various classes in the community. 
The old axiom of political economists, that wages only fol- 
lowed slowly in the wake of prices, has of late years suffered 
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very considerable modifications The effect of the sinking of 
puces upon -wages during the peiiod of depression between 
1874 and 1878 was clearly appaient, and the same maiked 
influence c\ercised by the impulse given to commetcial ac- 
tivity and the impiovement of the industrial condition was 
particulaily noticeable m the augmentation of wages dating 
fiom the yeai 1879 It would be impossible in this leview to 
enter into minute details of the fluctuations duiiiig the vari- 
ous periods of depicssion and comnieicial activity , but to 
show how high wages liad iiscn befoie the ciisis of 1873, we 
may mention that a special brand of champagne was oideied 
for the Belgian mining districts, and thousands ot bottles 
consumed. In England the wages of coal miners loso from 
4s 9(7. a day in 1871 to 7s M in 1873, and in Scotland to 
8s 6(7 ; wheieas m October, 1878, these wages had been re- 
duced to 2s. 9(7 a day, a deciease to nearly one thud. Fur- 
nace men who were receiving in 1869 only 3s Qd a day, in 
1872 were paid 7s 6(7, and m 1873 as much as 8s 6(7., but 
m 1876 they liad to be content with 4s 67 , and in 1878 with 
only 2s 97 a day Puddlers were m 1868 m the leceipt of 
8s per ton, in 1873 13s 37 , m 1874 11s 67 , and in 1878-79 
between 7s and 7s 67 During this latter period wages in 
the textile industries also suffeied a veiy consideiahle diminu- 
tion. For instance, m one single year (1877-78) the spinners 
and weavers of northeast Lancashire suffeied a reduction m 
wages to the extent of 10 per cent, and those of Oldham 15 
per cent It has been stated in the Times ” that the actual 
diffeience of miners’ wages between 1873 and 1878 amounted 
to as much as twenty-six millions sterling The reduction of 
wages was not confined to England alone, but extended also 
to America We find there that after a period of commercial 
prospeiity and high wages, there ensued a time of such un- 
paralleled depiession (m 1876) in the mining distncts of 
Pennsylvania that it had the most disastrous results, one 
being a series of sanguinary riots, which necessitated for a 
time the establishment of maitial law The statistics of 
England, Ameiica, Belgium, and Germany, clearly show the 
increase in wages from the commencement of 1880. Accord- 
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mg to the estimates of Mr Fallows, it would appear that the 
Scotch miners in 1879 leceived on an areiage &d , and in 1880 
2d adaj^jmoie than they earned m 1878 And as legaids 
the cotton industiies, we gather fiom Ellison’s well-known 
reports that out of the total \alue of Biitish piodiiction, in 
1879 only forty-foui millions steiling, while on the other 
hand m 1880 forty-six millions steilmg were put by for wages 
and profit From Ameiica we have abundant information re- 
specting the increase of wages m agricultuial, mining, and 
othei industiial enterpiises, and these cleaily show the im- 
provement which had already taken place in 1880 m the in- 
dustiial condition According to more recent statistics wages 
continued to inciease during the years 1880-83, and again 
declined in 1884-85 

We will now turn to the subject of the rates of discount, as 
also affoidmg an indication of the economic progiess Dui mg 
the peiiod 1870-79 there were lery many fluctuations in the 
rates of discount The Bank of England, we find, pievious 
to the commencement of the peiiod on which we have made 
oui calculations, only changed its rate two or thiee times, or 
at the most seven times yeaily In 1870 and 1871 it was 
alteied ten times, in 1872 fourteen, times, and in 1873 twenty- 
four times, — m this year the bank rate was laised thiiteen 
times The rate of discount stood duimg a peiiod of fifty- 
seven days at 6 per cent, during twenty-two days at 7 per 
cent, and during thiiteen days at 8 and 9 pei cent* The 
Bank of France in 1870 and 1874 changed its rate foui times, 
and in the three yeais 1871, 1872, and 1873, the rates were 
established at 5 per cent for 735 days, 6 poi cent dm mg 349 
days, and 7 per cent duimg twelve days Similai fluctuations 
weie also expeiienced in Geimany. In 1874 the commercial 
depiession commenced to be universally felt, and fiom then 
until the middle of 1878 there were a greatei number of 
changes m the late of interest. The Bank of England altered 
its late five times during one year, the Bank of France once 
only, and the rate was every wlieie so i educed that it aver- 
aged — taking the chief financial centres, London, Paris, 
J^msterdam, Beilin, Vienna, Frankfort, and Biussels — only 
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4 01 pel cent m 1875, 3 52 per cent in 1876, and 3 55 per cent 
111 1877. In making up this aveiage, the highci latcs which, 
pievailed in Vienna, Fianldort, and Beilin (4] to 5] pei cent) 
aie taken into account, as well as the lowei ones of London 
(2 47 pel cent), Amsteidam (3 per cent), and Pans (2 81 per 
cent), although these last deteimine with gi eater accuiacy 
the indiistiial position, as they c\peiienced the hist fall, for 
in 1876 the bank late in London stood at 2 pei cent foi 255 
days, in 1877 again foi 170 days, and it was only towaids the 
end of 1877 that thcie was a use In 1878 the Bank of 
England rate of discount was scaicely moie than 3] and 4 :} 
per cent, but in the open maikets short bills weie discounted 
at If and IJ per cent. In Pans, the rate was at the most 1^ 
and 1| per cent, and it stood at 2 per cent only once, in Maich, 
and from October to December at 2f. The rates at Beilin, 
Amsterdam, and Brussels exhibited gi eater legularity in their 
fluctuations between 2]^, 3f, and 4f per cent. The unpioduc- 
tiveness of floating capital, and the absence of speculative 
spiiit, cannot be said to affoid such unfailing symptoms of 
matciial piospenty as these fluctuations in the bank rates 
To puisne our investigations still fuither, we find that dur- 
ing the lattei part of 1878, and also m 1879, a greater os- 
cillation was to be found than in 1880; again the incieases 
ill the late were also more important m 1878 and 1879 than 
in 1880, and cleaily indicated a stimulus which was want- 
ing m 1880 The altciations in the Bank of England rate 
amounted in 1878 to 11, in 1879 to 6, and in 1880 to 2 only , 
but 111 1880, taking six of the most impoitant financial circles 
of Europe, those alterations only amounted to 17, of which, as 
we have aheady shown, 2 occuired in London, 3 in Pans, 5 in 
Beilm, 2 in Brussels, 3 in Amsterdam, and 2 m Vienna 
These symptoms tend to show that the lowering of rates of 
discount IS a distinct voucher for the excess of the supply of 
lending capital over the demand Economists agree in le- 
gaiding them as indications of the approach of a lasting 
peiiod of cheap money 

As regards investments, these are mainly dependent upon 
favorable or unfavorable economic conditions, as duiing a 

82 
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period of commercial prosperity there would naturally be a 
larger amount of available capital to invest than would be the 
case were depression prevailing. The amount oi capital in- 
vested in the formation of new iiidustiial establishments and 
vaiious forms of investment would affoid an insight into the 
condition ot the industrial position. It appears from a state- 
ment 111 the “Moniteur des Int6r§ts Mat^nels,” in an article 
devoted to the consideiation of the subject of investments, 
that they averaged during the ten years ending 1879, 6,109 
million marks, the amounts for the years 1871-73 being very 
considerably above the average, thns cleaily indicating the 
existence of a period of excessive speculation. The following 
statement shows the amount invested each year, and the 
chaiacter of the investments — 

[MiIIjobs omitted } 


Years 

1 

, In State and 
City Loans 

In Credit 
Institutions 

1 In Railways 
, and other In 
dustrial Enter- 
prises 

Total 

j Above or below 
the Decennial 
Averages 

1 


Marks 

Marks 

1 Marks 

Marks 



1870 

t 

a 

1 '2 

4660 

- 

-1649 

1871 

: 9360 

1200 

2000 

12560 

- 

- 6451 

1872 

1 4380 

1564 

4166 

10110 

- 

-4001 

1B7S 

3470 

1390 

3866 

8722 

- 

- 2bl3 

1874 

1268 

238 

1804 

8368 

- 

-2741 

1876 

372 

360 

646 

1368 ' 

- 

-4741 

1876 

2356 

66 

498 

2920 

- 

-3189 

1877 

4618 

320 

1384 

6S22 

+ 213 

1878 

2896 

126 

622 

3644 

- 

-2465 

1879 

4406 

1902 

1212 

7520 

+ 1411 

1880 

1747 

1035 

1G44 

4426 


-1083 

ISSl 

2395 

1033 

2315 

5743 


- 36G 

1882 

1075 

409 

2250 

3740 

- 

-2369 

1883 

1253 

374 

1741 

8368 

I - 

- 2741 

1884 

1446 

318 

2193 

3067 

j - 

-2152 

1885 

1181 

161 

1332 

2664 

j 

- 3446 


In this comparison the propoition of investments in credit 
institutions, banks, railway and industrial enterprises, to public 
loans IS of special significance, and we theiefore present it 
by per centage in the following table . — 
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Years 

Public 

Loans 

Credit 

Institutions ^ 

Railways, 

etc 

Years 

Public 

Loans 

Credit 

Institutions 

Railways, 

etc 


Percent 

Per cent 

Pei cult 


Pei cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1871 

74 5 

96 

16 0 

1879 

68 76 

2625 

160 

1872 

43 5 

15 5 

410 

1880 

39 45 

23 38 

8717 

1873 

40 0 

16 0 

44 0 

1881 

41 70 

17 99 

40 34 

1874 

38 0 

70 

55 0 

1882 

28 74 

10 93 

6031 

1875 

27 5 

26 75 

46 75 

1883 

37 20 

1110 

6180 

1876 

80 75 

2 25 

17 0 

1884 

36 64 

8 03 

65 43 

1877 

73 25 

50 

' 2175 

1886 

44 33 

6 67 

6000 

1878 

79 25 

3 60 

' 1726 






Here we peiceive that in the eaily peiiod of speculation 
private enterprises, and in the subsequent period of depies- 
sion public loans received the laiger propoition of invest- 
ments After the revival in 1879 the i elation between these 
two classes of investments is once more reversed, especially 
for the year 1882 , on the othei hand, since that date there 
would appear again to be an mciease of public loans 

In the invested capital for the same peiiod of the several 
indi\idual countries, peculiarities similai to those which char- 
acteiize the preceding tables aie likewise to be found Of cap- 
ital invested in the English maiket, the “Economist” gives 
the following statement — 


Tears 

. 

Nominal 

Actual 

Tears 

Nominal 

Actual 


Million £> 

Million £ 


Million £ 

Million £ 

1870 

92 25 

80 00 

1879 

66 47 

47 46 

1872 . 

161 65 

113 10 

1880 

122 20 

77 00 

1873 

164 70 

101 16 

1881 

189 40 

116 25 

1874 

114 15 

n055 

1882 

145 55 

94 66 

1876 

62 05 

60 86 

1883 

81 16 

76 90 

1876 

43 20 

42 85 

1884 

109 03 

90 00 

1877 

51 50 

38 60 

1885 

77 97 

77 87 

1878 

59 20 

50 40 





These figures maybe taken as more stiictly accurate than 
those affecting the total investments, as they relate only to 
a single stock market; they indicate, moieover, the increase 
of invested capital up to the year 1874, the deciease from 
this period till 1878, and the rapid recovery since 1879 ; like- 
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'^ise tlie chaiacter of the lecent phase fiom 1881 to 1885. 
This statement is the moie inteiestmg, as we can estimate 
Yeiy neaily, by the pioportion between the nominal and effect- 
ive capital, wdiethei the investments weie of a puiely specu- 
lative 01 leal chaiactei In Fiance, capital in\ested dining 
the fiist SIX months of 1879 amounted to only 350 million 
fiancsjus cumpaied with 1,748 million francs in the coiie- 
spondmg peiiod of 1880 For the whole year, ending 80th 
June, 1880, it amounted in lound numbers to 4,000 million 
fiancs, and this is exclusive of the Belgian, Austiian, and 
Russian loans, which weie not diiectly floated on the Paiisian 
market There weie established in Pans, in the year 1881, 
432 new companies, with 1,929 million francs of capital , in 
the year 1882, 328 companies, with 798 million fiancs, in the 
year 1883, 230 companies, Yith 2515 million fiancs, and 
in the yeai 1884, only 143 companies, with 91 9 million 
fiancs 111 Geimany dm mg the fiit^t half of 1879, capital to 
the extent of onl\ 142 million mailcs 'was imested, against 
659 million marks in the coiiesponding peiiod of the ensuing 
year, of which t we nty-fi\e million marks only weie in railways 
and otliei companies, and the lemainder m foieign loaus In 
Aiistriant estimated that the total amount of im ested cap- 
ital in 1880 was only 170 million floiins, compared with 271 
million floim^ in 1879 , but gieat stiess is heie laid upon the 
fact that, aftei a lengthened })eriod of inaction, in 1880 money 
was foi the fiist tune laigeh invested in iailwa}s and commer- 
cial entei puses, in piefeieiice to foreign loans, — the amount 
repiesented by the former being fifty-four million floims 
Thus, as ma\ be gatheied fiom the preceding obbeivations, 
statistics of invested capital afford an impoitant sjmptom of 
greater oi less commeicial activitv 

Again we can ducovei, by refeience to financial journals, 
the fluctuations winch have appealed in the di\idends paid 
by railways and other commeicial entci puses The influence 
of good and bad yeais exeicised ovei tliese dividends is cleaily 
shown in the compaiatne statements which they have fiom 
time to time published For example, the depieciation of 
foreign stocks on the London Exchange amounted in July, 
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1873, to 49 2 millions sterling , and in October, 1875, tbe loss 
was estimated by tbe Foreign Loan Committee of the Stock 
Exchange to amount to as much as 157 8 millions sterling 
There was in addition the loss by the ]omt-stock banks, foui- 
teen of which alone, in 1878, suffeied, according to the 
“ Economist,’’ a diminution in the value of then stock of ten 
million pounds steilmg As legaids the chief industiial estab^ 
lishments of England it is admitted that the depieciation in 
the shaies of the cotton spinning and weaving industries of 
Oldham horn Januaiy, 1877, to 1879, represented a total loss 
of £1,360,000 The foiegomg figures, however, convey only 
an appioximate idea of the general loss of capital m Great 
Biitam and Ii eland, the actual extent being statistically un- 
ascertainable In 1880, on the other hand, a decided impiove- 
ment took place in tbe United Kingdom, which, when compared 
with the peiiod of depression of 1879, is all the more clearly 
marked ^ 

As Mr Giffen points out in the Financial and Commercial 
History of 1880, published m the ^ Statist,” the increase of 
selling value of the mass of securities in the United King- 
dom would piobably amount to not less than 600 millions 
sterling In the United States the loss in rail wav shares, 
fiom 1873 to 1877, amounted to nearly one milhaid of dollars, 
but the impiovement which took place after September, 1879, 
to a great extent made up this loss, as in May, 1880, it was 
alieady i educed to 200 million dullais, and was soon after- 
wards almost entirely removed A similar improvement m 
the value of securities was also to be found in the case of 
Anstiia. Theie it appealed that the value of the different 
description of secuiities, which amounted in 1873 (May) to 
1,589 million flonns fell to 755 in 187G , in 1877 it was only 
879, and in 1878, 906 million florins , but a steady improve- 
ment then set in, until in 1880 the total increase in the value 
of all securities amounted apjiroximately to 300 million 
florins. This favorable tendenc} continued in both countries, 
as m Great Biitain, until the close of 1881, after which a 
general decline in securities took place until 1885. 

1 See “ Statist,” Dec 11, 1880, for full details 
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Statistics of bankruptcies and failures maj likewise be 
taken as unfailing symptoms of the industiial position But 
oui mfoimation as legaids this subject is by no means com- 
plete, owing to the scai city of official data The following 
table, which has been carefully compiled by R Seyd, selves, 
howevei, to indicate the economic phases from 1870-1884 in 
the United Kingdom by the number of failures — 


Tears 

Number 

Years 

Number 

1870 

8,151 

1878 

15,059 

1871 

8,164 

1879 

16,637 

1872 

8,112 

1880 

13,147 

1873 

9,064 

1881 

12 005 

1874 

9,260 

1882 . i 

11,019 

1875 

9,194 

1883 

10,599 

1876 

10,848 

1884 

14,394 

1877 

11,022 

1885 

6,089 


It IS note woi thy that the extreme depression of the large 
industries in Great Biitain was already relieved in 1878, 
whereas of the smaller trades not until 1879 As regaids the 
United States the periods of commercial activity and of depres- 
sion are clearly perceptible in the statistics of failuies pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dun, Wiman, & Co According to these 
returns, the smallest number of failures in the Union is to be 
found in the yeais 1869-1872, a depiession begins in the 
lattei half of 1878, which steadily inci eases until 1878, and 
the yeais 1879-1881 witness a genuine revival The yeaily 
aveiage of the number of failures, and the amount of liability, 
in the different periods is as follows — 


Yearly Avenge 

Number of 
Failures 

Amouut of 
Liabilities 

1866-1872 

. 

. 

. . 

, . 

, . 

2,889 

$83,000,000 

1873-1878 

. . . 

* 

. 


. . 

7,886 

200,000,000 

1879-1884 

• 

• 


• 


7,311 

124,000,000 


1 The years 1884 and 1885 cannot he compared with the preceding years, 
owing to the enactment, on 25th Aug , 1883, of a new and more stringent bank- 
ruptcy act 
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In France the movement is not so stiikingly accentuated, as 
that country was less affected by the crisis of 1873 , yet the 
fluctuations were considerable Thus in 1872 the number of 
declared bankrupts amounted to 5,306, and the extent of their 
failures was lepreseiited by a total of 215 million fiancs , in 
1873, 5,508, liabilities 218 millions , in 1874, 5,596, liabil- 
ities 241 millions, in 1875, 5,361^ liabilities 246 millions, and 
111 1876, 5,193, liabilities 298 millions It was not until 1877 
that any leal impiovement was visible , and m 1881, though 
theie weie 6,795 failuies, the amount of liabilities was only 
236 million fiancs Finally, in Austria, according to the pub. 
lished returns, the number of insolvents in 1875 was 1,381 , in 
1876, 1,777, in 1877, 1,377; m 1878, 1,334, in 1879, 1,048, 
and in 1880 only 971 failures The amount of debt in 1876 
was established at nearly twenty-six million floiins, m 1877 
at thirteen millions, and in 1878 at about fourteen millions 
The intimate connection between the economic and social 
conditions demands no extended pi oof. The bonds of union 
between these two phases of life aie so numerous that we 
pioceed diiectly to a statistical piesentation of a series of 
phenomena which we have teimed reflective symptoms, inas- 
much as they leveal the leactions of a gieater or lesser degiee 
of economic piosperity in a nation or period 

We heie look fiist into the condition of the working classes, 
and we find that during the favorable period, 1870-73, com- 
plaints of want of employment were almost unknown, whereas 
the demand for labor, on the contrary, was gieat and wages 
weie high, but m 1874 there came a change, the hours of 
labor weie i educed, and woikmen weie discharged in great 
numbeis This was paiticulaily exemplified m the yeais 
1876-77, when the conditions of tiade weie most unfavoiable, 
and it was especially noticeable in England and the majoiity 
of the continental countiies In America, moreover, in the 
beginning of 1877, it is estimated that the number of woik- 
men totally unemployed amounted to half a million, and 
about an equal number woiked only one or two days a week 
At the end of 1877 the trades union committee gave the num- 
ber of unemployed woikmen as two millions. These com- 
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plaints began to cease about the middle of 1879, first in the 
United States and soon aftei wauls in England and Western 
Euiope Fiom the data respecting the condition of labor 
in mining, textile, and other mdustiies for 1880 it may be 
safely af&imed that the state of labor had then eveiywheie 
again mateiially improved In the Ameiican Union, in par- 
ticulai, theie was a gieat demand for laboreis, which contin- 
ued thiougliout the }ears 1881-83, and then again declined 
St likes, likewise, affoid a characteiistic symptom of the 
state of the labor maiket, not only by then numbeis and 
duiation, but also by the manner in which they tei inmate, 
whether in favoi of the employeis or the employed On this 
general subject English, American, Fiench, and Belgian sta- 
tistics aftoid valuable information As legaids Gieat Bntain, 
Ml G Phillips Beian, m a veiy mteiestiiig leport, has given 
a compaiative statement, as follows, showing the number of 
stiikes which took place in the yeais 1870-79 — 


Tears 

Num'ber of 
Stnkes 

Years 

Number of 
Strikes 

1870 

30 

1875 

245 

1871 

08 

1876 

229 

1872 

341 

1877 

180 

1873 

365 

1878 

268 

1874 

286 

1879 

308 


The greatest number of strikes duimg this peiiod occuiied 
in 1872-73, and happened at a time when mdustiy was at its 
highest Theie was then a veij laige demand foi laboi, and 
a great inflation m puces, and although men were getting 
good wages, yet they weie not satisfied Though the genei- 
ality of them weie earning moie than they had ever earned 
before, they stiuck for a i eduction of woiking hours This was 
the leason foi very many of the stiikes which occurred at that 
time The effort, on the other hand, of the masters to win 
back the extia houi they were obliged to concede in 1872-73, 
affoids an explanation of the laige number of strikes in 1879. 
In that year the greatest number of strikes occurred m the 
building trade (598), the metal tiades (390), mining mdus- 
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tiies (339), and textile industries (440), which establishes be- 
yond a doubt their symptomatic connection with the economic 
situation The impiovement m the economic condition, and 
the extension of law production, mci eased, beyond what could 
otheiwise ha^e been expected, the demands foi liighei wages, 
and the number of stiikes in 1881-82 In Ameiica, as well 
as in England, the yeais in which the activity m commeicial 
entei puses was greatest, weie chaiactenzed by the laigest 
nuinbei of stxikes, — foi example, 1871-72 Dining this 
period theie was a cessation of woik in the authiacite coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, by w^hich 90,000 woikmen iveie put 
on halt time, Stiikes m tlie coal legions continued, indeed, 
in the yeais 1874 and 1875, but the second peiiod of their 
occuirence in remaikable numbers was not reached until 
187G-77 Tins was a peuod of great distress, during which 
wages were reduced, and hands were dischaiged There 
resulted in consequence one of the most untoitunate strikes 
that ever took place m America It occurred m the State of 
Pennsylvania, and culminated in open revolt and bloodshed 
Then followed the strike on the Baltimoie and Ohio Rail- 
way, which was also of a very serious nature Fiom 1870 
to 1880 the social tension was again relaxed, and wnth the 
revival in the yeais 1881 and 1882 the strikes also increased, 
especially among the laboieis in the coal mines, iron works, 
and kindred industries of the Southeast Both at this time 
and in 1883 the ends of the woikmen were thereby attained 
In 1884 and 1885, however, the strikes in America ha\e been 
chiefly characterized by their futility In Prance, Belgium, 
and Germany similar symptoms of the economic situation 
are not lacking, but they appear m a less marked degree 
The recent phases of socialism and social-communism in those 
countries are an expression of the changing situation and a 
reflex of their economic condition With the improvement of 
the latter the influence of socialistic leaders must diminish 
In connection with the subject of stiikes and workmen’s 
wages we must not omit to give a passing glance at the effect 
which the peculiar conditions of the labor market have upon 
immigration and emigration. In consequence of the increased 
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facilities for emigration this is a subject which has attained 
a "vast importance, and maybe classed as one of the lelevant 
symptoms of the economic position The great centre of at- 
ti action for those leaving the more densely populated of the 
Emopean countiies appears to be the United States. As we 
have aheady pointed out theie have been very many changes 
in the conditions of commercial activity duiing the period 
under our consideration The effect these changes have had 
upon immigration into the United States may fiist be seen in 
the speculative era from 1871 to 1873, when there was a veiy 
gieat influx of immigrants Then in 1874-78 the powerful 
attractions which induced such vast numbeis to migrate weie 
wanting, consequently we find at that time a consideiable 
deciease in these numbeis In 1879, with the return of pios- 
pel ity, thcie again appeal ed an increase in immigi ation Tins 
attained its maximum in 1881-82, after which occuired a 
decline, owing to the diminishing oppoitunities of laboi and a 
more critical state of aftairs in the New Woild, The official 
statistics of the movement are as follows — 


Years Eodmg 30th June 

Number of 
Immigrants 

Tears Ending 30th June 

Number of 
Immigrants 

1870*-71 

321,350 

1878-79 

177,826 

1871-72 

404,800 

1870-80 

457,257 

1872-73 

450 803 

1880-81 

609,431 

1871-74 . 

313 330 

1881-82 

7&b/902 

1874—75 

227,498 

1882-83 

603,322 

1875-70 

160,980 

1881-84 i 

518,592 

1870-77 

141 857 1 

1884-85 1 

395,346 

1877-7& 

138,409 I 

1 



In this stieam of American immigi ation the largest num- 
ber of persons is unifoimly supplied by Geimany, and next 
to it by Gieat Biitam and Ireland By leference also to 
the emigration returns of the other European countries we 
discover a uniformity of movement in corresponding years 
that can only be explained upon similar economic grounds 
According to these statistics it can thus be affirmed in gen- 
eral of Europe, as has been demonstiated by Mr Giffen for 
Great Britain in particular, that an increase of emigi ation 
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is to be regarded as characteristic of a period of economic 
prosperity, and the leveise as indicative of a period of 
economic depression 

Another and very inteiesting symptom of the conditions of 
mateiial prosperity lies in the movement (Bewegung) of the 
population. The variations m the niimbei of births, deaths, 
and mariiages affoid clear indications of the favoiable or urn 
favorable conditions of the yeais in which they occur Mar- 
riages especially would appear to be a most important element 
ill determining the economic condition in differ ent yeais It 
will leadily be conceded that an increase or deciease in the 
number of these point conclusively to the existence of mate- 
rial ease oi the reverse. In dealing with this subject for the 
assigned period we find that the years 1870-73 were char- 
acterized by a very marked increase m the number of mar- 
riages, thereby indicating the existence of favorable conditions 
and confidence in a time of increased prosperity. This in- 
crease was particularly noticeable in Great Britain, Germany, 
Fiance, Belgium, Austro-Hungary, and Holland With the 
unfavorable leaction of 1873 and 1874, on the other hand, the 
number of mariiages m all these countries began to deciease 
In Italy, Switzeiland, Norway, and Denmark, the economic 
reaction was likewise similaily manifested , but coiiespondmg 
to a later maximum in the frequency of marriages, the de- 
crease occurred not until 1877-78 At the close of 1879 
increasing confidence was here and there again slightly per- 
ceptible m the number of mariiages In their greater fre- 
quency, however, during the years 1880 and 1881, m England, 
France, Austria, and Italy, we discover decided and powerful 
symptoms of the improved economic and social conditions. 
In the United States, where as a whole this relation ought to 
be most apparent, it is only to be proven statistically in 
particular States, but this detached evidence from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rliode Island, shows the most strik- 
ing effects of the changing prosperity of the last twelve years 
upon the frequency of marriages The favorable and unfavor- 
able conditions of life aie not so strikingly manifested in the 
“movement’’ of population as regards births and deaths as in 
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the case of maiiiages In the biiths, however, a consideiable 
diminution is to be found, beginning with the year 1877 or 
1878 and continuing until the year 1881 oi 1882 In the 
majority of European countiies the death rate was likewise 
highest m those years m which the birth rate was lowest. 
The yeais of depiession thus appear not to have seriously 
affected at the time the entiie growth of the population, but 
the after effects ^veie undoubtedly felt in 1879-80 The ciisis 
of 1873, however, had a diiect and unmistakable influence on 
the number of suicides M Jochniek states that in twenty-two 
European countries the number of suicides increased fiom 99 
m eieiy million of inhabitants duiing the quinquennial period 
1871-75 to 119 pel million in the period 187G-80 M A von 
Oettmgen, taking another gioup of twenty Em opean countiies, 
gives also the following statement of the inciease of suicides 
in successive quinquennial peiiods between 1870 and 1878 — 


Years 

Number 

of 

Suicides 

Proportion 
per Million 
Inhabitants 

1870-1874 

20,106 

80 

1K71^1875 

20,208 

80 

1872-1876 

2y6S8 

85 

1873-1877 

23,654 

92 

1874-1878 

24,910 

97 


The fact, however, must not be ovei looked that statistics re- 
lating to suicides must necessarily be incomplete, as on this 
subject it IS almost impossible to obtain leliable data, owing to 
omissions Statistics of mendicity and ciime likewise afford 
abundant pi oof that good and bad times make then influence 
felt in a veiw perceptible manner in the domain of social life 
They are consequently an additional and corroborative symp- 
tom of economic progress or reti egression 

It IS, then, by all the symptoms which we have enumerated 
that we have endeavoied to estimate the world’s prosperity, 
and these have unquestionably pioved that m the period from 
1870 to 1885 economic conditions have been exposed to 
greater and more varying fortunes than they had ever before 
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expeiienced At the commencement of the period there 
unmistakable signs of an mciease in wealth almost without 
paiallel in commercial amials, afterwaids for a number of 
yeais theie weie appaient a sensible decline in wealth and 
an enoimoiis reduction of piofit, and again, dating from 
the middle of 1879, there were signs of lenewed commeicial 
activity, a fiesh impetus was given to trade, investments were 
found foi capital hitherto unemployed, woikmen weie in 
gieatei demand, wages weie good, a veiy marked impiove- 
meiit was to be seen not only in the Euiopean but also on the 
Ameiican exchanges, and in fact there was a general revival 
in all branches of trade and industry This revival continued 
until the close of 1882 oi the middle of 1883, after which 
economic symptoms again indicated a period of depression 
for 1881 and 1885 The recent years of economic advance 
must be a convincing pi oof to those pessimists who took such 
a desponding view of the situation, that their fears as to the 
ultimate improvement m material prosperity were altogether 
gioundless Who is there who still believes in the hypothesis 
that the depression of 1874-78 marked the termination of 
commercial and industrial piospeiity'? Who now believes 
that the crisis of 1873 marked a new era, and that the highest 
point which impiovements in tiade and mdusti\ could leacli 
had been attained ^ Who in like mannei will now share the 
pessimist view of the present depression that in the future a 
veiy gieat decrease of prosperity is to be looked for before the 
inciease is to be expected Past expeiience must give ground 
lor confidence in a new revival in the economic life of the 
piesent, and m a still greater mciease of piosperity for the 
futuie Who can predict what wonderful inventions may yet 
be in store for us, — what improvements electricity, foi in- 
stance, may effect 111 the f utui e Who can gainsay the im- 
provements which are continually being brought to bear 
upon machinery'^ In looking at the wondeiful strides with 
which cultivation and impiovement have been advancing, 
who can fail to be impressed with a sense of their vast- 
ness and of their very great importance'^ All these point 
to the inauguration of a new and even brighter era in econ- 
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omic life. And although we are of the opinion that the 
chaiactenstics of the ensuing economic peiiod may differ ma- 
teiially tiom those which maiked the preceding one, yet after 
a patient study of the facts in connection with the present 
situation, we can by no means look forwaid to a period of con- 
tinued depiession While it may readily be concluded fiom 
the symptoms of the existing depiession that the next revival 
IS not to be expected with great piecipitancy, yet the moie 
slowly and moie giadually the distuibed eqmlibiium between 
production and consumption, between prices and wages, and 
between inteiest upon capital and profits of investments is 
adjusted, so much the gi eater is the guarantee for the perma- 
nent consolidation of economic life. 
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XYIIL 

ENGLISH FINANCES, 18ST--1887. 

LEONARD H COURTNEY 

From the Reign of Queen Yictoria Edited by Thomas 
Humphry Ward Vol I , pp 330-354 

A SURVEY of the financial experiences of the first years 
of the reign of the Queen must afford some comfoit 
to those who have to deal with the finances of the kingdom 
to-day As those years passed the prospect was not indeed 
inspiriting On the contrary, it was calculated to develop 
the deepest gloom The first, the essential, condition of 
good finance was wanting Every successive year was 
maiked by a deficiency of income to meet the demands of 
the public service This was not due to any indulgence in 
extiaoidinary expendituie No large woiks of a permanent 
character were undeitaken, such as might justify the post- 
ponement of payment of pait of their cost to later years 
No sudden necessity of war or warlike preparation compelled 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer to consent to immediate outlay, 
and to bethink himself afterwards how it should be met. 
The calls of tins nature which arose were such as must 
always be expected in an extended empire, and ought not 
to have embairassed a Finance Minister. The annual expen- 
dituie of the nation was normal and oidinary It was, 
moieover, moderate — not by comparison with the totals of 
later yeais, but when set beside the burden of the generation 
immediately preceding. The functions of the national Gov- 
einment were nariowly restricted The spirit of economy 
animated successive Admmistiations. If there was any ten- 


1 London Smith, Eldex & Co , 1887, 
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dency to outlay on the part of his colleagues — and it is 
believed there was then very little — the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer embed it, and provided, as he hoped, sufficient 
means of revenue to meet the anticipated expendituie Yet 
the following is the record of the lesults of these years: 



Income 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1838 

. 50,419,134 

51,145,304 

1839 

51,310,006 

51,654,000 

1840 . 

51,850,139 

53,381,258 

1841 

51,684,766 

53,244,494 

1842 

52,228,320 

54,314,844 


We have here a perpetually recurring deficit as the fiist evil 
fact of financial administration at the commencement of 
the reign If we pioceed to inquiie how the income, inade- 
quate as it was, was raised, we may light upon what we now 
believe to be an explanation, more or less complete, of the 
recuirmg deficiency in the revelation of the chai actenstics 
of the existing taxing system Taking the middle year of 
the five of which the figuies have been given — that ending 
on January 6, 1840 — we find the income thus imposed. 


£, 

Customs 23,387,269 

Excise . - . 14,871,597 

Stamps . . 7,353 819 

Land and Assessed Taxes, &c 4,164,877 
Post Office . . 1,324,342 

Crown Lands • . . 167,500 

Miscellaneous , . . 415,362 


Prom which it appears that almost exactly three-fourths of 
the revenue raised in the year were deiived from the duties 
of customs and excise This is enough to suggest a doubt 
of the justice of the financial system as regards the reparti- 
tion of the national buiden among the diffeient classes of 
the community Although the pressure of induect taxes 
becomes shifted and adjusted m the process of distiibution, 
so that it is always difficult to trace the ultimate incidence of 
the levy — and there is some plausibility in the suggestion 
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that in the end the burden reaches each back according to its 
capacity to beai it — yet we cannot doubt that of the amount 
thus annually raised, even if we regaided for the moment 
nothing but the sums actually extracted fiom the taxpayeis, 
too laige a share came fiom those who consumed the mass 
of dutiable at tides, whethei of customs or excise. But a 
statement of the proportion of the levenue derived fiom 
indirect taxation is an extiemely paitial revelation of the 
tiuth We must inquiie upon what commodities duties of 
excise and customs were levied The excise still extended 
to such articles as soap, glass, bucks, and papei, and included 
a newspaper duty To piotect the revenue thus laised con- 
stant supervision of each tiade was necessaiy, restiicting the 
exercise and limiting the development of all of them, whilst 
tending to foster monopolies in the hands of those engaged 
in each industry Stiict regulations directed the processes 
of manufacture, and improvements were hampeied by the 
necessity of inducing the co-opeiation of the excise depart- 
ment in any tiansfoimation of the mode of production The 
duties on bricks and glass may be especially instanced as 
fai -reaching in then effects on other tiades besides those 
piimaiily concerned, and aichitectuie itself suffeied fiom 
limited and steieotyped foims of manufacture But the 
customs duties weie woise Upwaids of 1,200 ai tides were 
included in the taiiff, and many of them not for the purpose 
ot bunging money into the Exchequer, but in order to com- 
pel people to buy dearly at Iiome what they could hare got 
cheaply from abroad The express object of many of the 
duties was an absolute prohibition of importation , and, even 
where some foreign trade survived, it was on a reduced and 
limited scale, and potential consumers were debarred the 
cheap satisfaction of their desiies without any gain either 
to the Exchequer or to a home manufacture The unpro- 
ductiveness of many, or rather of most, of the customs duties 
was in truth their recommendation to those who approved 
of them 

Out of the 1,200 ai tides in the tariff, nine did in fact 
contiibute seven-eights of the revenue received Tea, sugar, • 

33 
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tobacco/ spirits, wme, timber, corn, coffee, and cotton wool 
made up the laige pioportion of the whole Out of these, 
five, tea, sugai, tobacco, spiiits, and corn, were the most pio- 
ductive, yielding just two-thuds of the total customs revenue 
— all articles of piactically unuersal consumption , while in 
the case of coin, the effect of the duty was, and was intended 
to be, the laisiiig of tlie pi ice of the corn produced at home 
foi the benefit not of tlie Exchequer, but of the peisons m 
possession of the piime material of its production, corn- 
growing land In the same way differential duties on sugar 
and on timber taxed the home consumer in order to confer 
a bonus on colonial producers. The taiiff was tainted 
with injustice m its most lucrative items, and, apait fiom 
injustice, it was almost everywhere open to the chaige 
of impolicy The import duty, oi rather import duties, 
on wood buidened all mdustiies. It is scarcely intelligible 
upon what giounJs an impoit duty on cotton was defended. 

No manufactuie was too insignificant to escape the notice 
of the ofticeis of the customs, aud, although it was a primary 
object to prevent the importation of the manufactuies of 
other nations, the hand of the collector was heavy upon raw 
matenals, so as to weigh down the development of manu- 
factures at home And, to ciown all, the prospect of a 
bettei policy seemed to recede lather than to advance In 
the imreformed Pailiameiit before 1832 there had been a 
stiong demand for fiscal impiovemei)t. The petition of the 
London merchants had been presented to Pailiament as early 
as 1821, and Loid Liverpool had expiessed an abstiact 
approval of its principles. Mr Huskisson had shown a 
readiness to cairy abstract appioval into piactice. In 1828 
Sir Henry Parnell had obtained a Committee on financial 
reform, and, although it never reported, he himself tabulated 
the conclusions to which its inquiries led in favor of large 
remissions of taxation, including the abolition of all taxes on 
the raw materials of manufactures, and the imposition of a prop- 
erty and income tax to make good any consequent deficiency. 
But the reform of Parliament did not apparently develop 
. any further movement towards fiscal reform and the libera- 
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tion of trade The new electors weie restive under direct 
taxes, and agitated for an abolition of house duties and win- 
dow tax, but acquiesced in indirect taxation. 

The lecovery of stiength by the Conservative paity boded 
no good, bound up as that paity was with the maintenance 
of the Com Duties, nor could those who remembered Sir 
Eobert Peel’s stienuous opposition to Lord Althoip’s attempt 
to 1 educe the timber duties expect much assistance from 
him towaids financial refoim. Such was the situation in the 
earlier years of the leign An inadequate revenue; a system 
of taxation piessing disproportionately upon the means of 
the poor, but mjuiing the industrial classes still more in the 
way it tied and bound the processes of manufacture and 
restiicted the exchanges of commerce; and an increasing 
ceitainty of the approaching accession to power of the politi- 
cal party whose bond of union was the maintenance of those 
impoit duties which had the worst characteristics of civic 
injustice and financial impolicy 

Sir Eobert Peel enteied into office immediately after the 
reassembling of Pai Lament upon the general election of 
1841 , but he spent the wmtei m elaborating his plans and 
m familiarizing his colleagues with them, and it was not 
until the session of 1842 that he explained his policy to tlie 
House of Commons. He dealt first with the Corn Laws, pro- 
posing to substitute a less severe sliding scale for that in exist- 
ence Loid John Eussell and the Whig party had adopted 
the policy of a moderate fixed duty , and against them Sir 
Eobeit argued that such a duty could not be maintained if 
the puce of corn became high, and that, once withdrawn in 
deference to pressure, it could not be reimposed. His own 
sliding duty would vanish and reappear automatically without 
lecoui&e to legislation, and without the intervention of the 
Executive Government Against Mr Villiers, Mi Cobden, 
and the advocates of unconditional repeal, he urged the policy 
of maintaining such a supply of corn at home as could, in 
ciicumstances of visitation, be expanded without great diffi- 
culty into a sufficiency for the whole population. It is note- 
worthy that of pure Protection he spoke little ; nor did he 
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dwell on the supposed suffeim^s of the ill-used race of men 
tliat cleave (or own) the soil , and the sturdier advocates of 
Piotectioii veie justified in suspecting his steadfastness 
Their suspicions must have increased when the Budget was 
unfolded Sii Robeit Peel proposed the reimposition of the 
income tax for a limited peiiod, and he appealed stiongly to 
pel sous of means to emulate the civic zeal of their fatheis bj 
accepting cheeifully a sacrifice necessary for the le-establish- 
ment of public credit His adjurations to his heareis to le- 
store the equilibrium of income and expendituie were so 
eai nest that this aim has been sometimes repiesented as the 
sole motive of Ins policy It is not easy to say with decision 
how far his mind had advanced in the spring of 1842 — most 
piobably he did not know^ and coitainly he did not tell him- 
self — but his Budget contained two peifectly independent 
blanches, and besides pioposing the income tax as a means 
of equilibimm, he lecommended a laige leform of the taiiff 
in the Intel est of tiade His reductions affected 750 
articles out of the 1,200 in the tariff, and his aim was to 
make the duties on raw materials nearly nominal and to re- 
duce those on paitially manufactuied mateiials, while on 
fully manufactured articles the duty was not to exceed 20 per 
cent 

The income tax was imposed for three years , but 1842 was 
already too far spent to allow the attainment within it of the 
eqiulibiium Sir Robeit Peel desired The experience of the 
yeais that immediately followed attested his success, although 
fuither lemissions had been made : 

Income Expenditure 

£ £ 

Year to Jan 5, 3S44 , . 56,806 081 55,360,511 

“ 1845 58,302,812 54,840,518 

and when he met Pailiament in 1845, he was encouraged to 
essay a further flight The peiiod of the tax was expiiing, 
but he asked leave to renew it for another thiee years, and, 
this time, avovedly in the inteiests of an invigoiated com- 
merce. His recommendations prevailed The taiiff was 
absolutely cleared of 450 items, chiefly raw mateiials , all ex- 
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poit duties weie swept awa}, and the excise on glass abolished. 
Theie could no longer be any doubt as to the meaning of Sir 
Robeit Peel’s policy, but the year 1845 was to be signalized 
by an open abandonment of the Com Duties themselves The 
failuie of the potato ciop piecipitated a famine in Ireland, 
befoie which the necessity of maintaining a measuie of self- 
subsistence in respect of food within the United Kingdom 
crumbled away, and in the spring of 1846 Sii Robeit Peel 
pioposed to Pailiament, Loid John Russell haiing found 
himself foiced to decline the task, the virtual repeal of the 
Coin Laws This deteimined the couise of fiscal policy for 
seveial subsequent years The finances of the countiy were 
temporarily disarranged by the necessity of a famine loan for 
Iieland in 1847, when 8,000,000z weie granted to the relief 
of its starving inhabitants, and the year of revolution (1848) 
dislocated for the time the tiade with the Continent, but the 
piogiess of remission of duties was piactically uninterrupted 
The excise on bucks followed the excise on glass , the 
abolition of the Navigation Laws, which Cromwell had 
instituted and Adam Smith defended, followed that of the 
Com Laws, the differential duties on slave-grown sugar 
disappeared, and the income tax was renewed for vaijing 
terms as the instiument which made all these lefouns 
practicable It had nevei, however, been accepted as a 
permanent element of our financial system , and m 1853, 
when Mr Gladstone was for the fiist time at the Exchequer, 
as Chancellor in Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, he made its 
definite extinction a primary object of a fai-reaching and 
elaboiate Budget 

The situation in the spiing of 1853 appeared favourable to 
large financial schemes The peace of Europe had remained 
practically unbroken since 1815 The revenge of Waterloo, 
often thieatened, had never ai rived, and the fear of it had 
so passed away that not even the installation of another 
Napoleon in power m France provoked anxiety We oiii- 
selves were unmistakably pacific Piee-tiade had been 
accepted as the foierunner, and had come to he regarded 
as the hostage, of Peace If Sir Robert Peel’s first motive 
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bad been simply the restoration of the national credit, he had 
amply succeeded, for the Three per Cents weie above pai. 
With peace assuied, AVith an elastic ie\enue, and with the 
national credit fiimly established, Mi Gladstone was easily 
alliiied into submitting to the House of Commons a Budget 
proiiding foi the leduction of iiiteiest on the National Debt, 
a lemoval of the last of the evil excise duties, a further le- 
duction and simplification of the tariff, an important advance 
towaids the establishment of an identical system of taxation 
throughout the United Kingdom, the extension of duties on 
devolution by death to settled pioperty, leal and personal, and 
the extinction of the income tax. This last achievement, 
approached by steps, was to be consummated in 1860, when 
the expiiation of the Long Annuities would facilitate the 
accomplishment of the full design The scheme was laige 
and generous, and if it be objected that a financial system 
minus the income tax would press too severely on the con- 
suming masses, even though rectified by a succession duty 
producing as much as its cieatoi anticipated, this is a cuticism 
which could have been dealt with subsequently, had expeuence 
proved its foicc But Mr. Gladstone’s plans were baulked 
almost as soon as they were formulated He did happily 
succeed m abolishing the excise on soap, in bunging nearer 
equality the spirit duties in the tin ee kingdoms, in extending 
the income tax to Ireland, and in instituting the succession 
duty, but the interest on the National Debt remained un- 
reduced, and the income tax, instead of being continuously 
diminished in successive years until it vanished, was raised to 
unheaid-of rates, and, suiviving 18G0, has endured to this 
day The truth is that what appeared to be the crown of a 
penod of peace was the commencement of a peiiod of war. 
In 185S began the movement which has made Em ope an 
aimed camp foi a generation When not actually at war the 
nations have been watching and preparing foi war Military 
budgets have absorbed the energies of financial s, and the 
nations which ha^e lemained at peace have been drawn along 
the course of wailike expenditure. And in 1853 the United 
Kingdom w^as a principal in the first European struggle It 
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TOS Mr Gladstone’s cruel fate to be called upon within a few 
months to demolish his own constructions When the evil 
day came he struggled to limit the duration of the deiange- 
meiit of the national finances at the cost of making it moie 
scveie He laid down the counsel of peifectxon that the ex- 
pendituie upon wai should be defrayed as mcuiied out of the 
supplies of each year It is indisputable that warlike expendi- 
tuie, save so far as it is met by loans fiom outsideis, is with- 
diawn fiom the existing wealth of the belligeient nation , and 
if each taxpajer could be got to contiibute his sliaie the 
total di am would be no gi eater than when the total is boi- 
rowcd, whilst there would be no collective debt to be home by 
later geneiations But theie are classes of taxpayeis who, 
thougli possessing the necessary wealth, would lathei boiiow 
than dimmish what they profitably employ, while theie aie 
many moie who, though rightly called upon to contiibute, 
have no assets beyond their natural energies, which they 
would be coristi allied to mortgage The Chancellor of the 
Excliequei, in making a loan, borrows en Hoc what these 
taxpayeis should, but nevei could, borrow for themselves , 
and his financial admimstiation is justified if he is sustained 
in the policy of compelling these thiiftlcss units to lepay 
within a leasonable peiiod the loan so contracted Mr. 
Gladstone himself left the Exchequer befoie the necessity of 
boi rowing was completely developed, but he supported his 
successor, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in fiankly following 
the previous practice, and he himself so far departed from 
his higher doctrine as to anticipate the taxes of future yeais 
by the issue of Exchequer bonds 
The episode of the Ciimean war was the fiist serious 
check of the financial progiess which dated fiom the Budget 
of Sir Robert Peel in 1842 The National Debt, exclusive 
of teiminable annuities, had declined fiom 792,209,685/ 
on Januaiy 5, 1841, to 769,082,5492 on Apiil 5, 1854; but 
it rose to 808,108,7222 by April 6, 1857 , while a further 
addition of 8,000,0002 was involved in an iiiciease of the 
teiminable axinuities The income tax, which bad been 
maintained at the unifoim late of Id fiom the time it 
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was leimposed, was raised duimg the war to Is, Ad m the 
pound The i eduction of the tea duty, which Mr Gladstone 
had ai ranged in 1853 to proceed by steps, reaching Is the 
pound in 1856, was airested and reversed, so that in 1856 
it was Is 9(i instead of Is The coffee duty, the sugar 
duties, the malt duty, weie all laised for war puiposes, and 
occasion was taken to laise the spirit duties to a level fiom 
which they weie not allowed to recede One fact, however, 
of great significance must be noted in connection with the 
financial admmistiation of the Ciimean wai No laduect 
tax which had been pieviously abandoned was reunposed 
Any suggestion to levive a tax, whether of excise or customs, 
was mentioned only to be rejected There had been an 
addition made to the total of national indebtedness , the 
tax on incomes, and the existing taxes on consumption, 
had been shaiply increased, but theie had been no leciii- 
lence to any discaided engine of finance — least of all to 
those taxes which, while offering some revenue to the 
Exchequei, inflict a disproportionate amount of injuiy on 
taxpayers, commerce, and ludustiy So it might be said 
that the wai left no lasting effects on our financial system 
The war taxes disappeared , the question of debt was at a 
later date seiiously grappled with, all became as befoie, 
save that the military expenditure of the country has never 
recovered its old propoitions This may be matter of con- 
gratulation or legiet It may be that the experience of 
the Giimea revealed a dangerous weakness which we have 
wisely abated , or it may be that the new ciicumstances of 
Europe have compelled preparations which were not wanted 
in the earlier years of the leign. It is enough heie to recog- 
nize the fact of that development of military and naval 
expendituie which, obtaining a great stait in the yeais 
1854-57, has never since been airested We have never 
returned to the modeiate scale of army and navy estimates 
'which prevailed before tlie Crimean war, and it may now 
be admitted that it was inevitable that a higliei level should 
be maintained. These estimates had been using befoie the 
peace vas broken, and it is inconceivable that the expe- 
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riences of war should have caused what would have been a 
reversal of a movement already in progress But it may be 
questioned how fai this inevitable inciease of military ex- 
penditure should have been recognized and confessed at 
the time , and upon the answer to this doubtful question 
must depend our judgment of the conduct of the most 
eminent political persons of the day Notice has been taken 
of Mr Gladstone’s aigument — it can scarcely be called moie 
— at the inception of the Ciimean wai m favor of meeting 
the expenditure of wai by increased taxation, and it has been 
shown how this excellent counsel was abandoned Debt was 
created, but simultaneously with it taxes weie imposed which 
would, within a definite peiiod, suffice to extinguish the 
additional debt The establishment of a sinking fund, what- 
ever its form, IS nothing moie than a solemn resolution on 
the part of the lepiesentatives of the nation to practise some 
degree of self-denial in the future, which resolution may be 
kept or broken like the lesoliitions of separate mortals At 
the commencement of 1857 the wai had ceased, but war 
taxes were still legally in force, and the income tax in par- 
ti culai was by law le\iablo at the rate of Is id in the pound 
up to April 5, 1858 It had been provided that this rate 
should last foi a year after the April 5 fiist following the 
ratification of peace, and the Treaty of Pans was ratified on 
Apiil 27, 1856. A month’s delay in the settlement of peace 
had fastened the higher rate on the nation for another year ; 
but this was scarcely to be regietted by those who desiied 
peace to make good the expenses of war Some popular 
impatience was natuial, it remained to be seen what states- 
men would do In the debate on the Address, Mr Disraeli 
ga\e notice that he would move lesolutions against the con- 
tinuance of war taxes in tune of peace, and he would do this 
‘ as an impetus to salutary economy,’ and as a declaiation 
against England becoming great mihtaiy nation’ Mr 
Gladstone, also m Opposition, held a similai view m tavor 
of eufoiGuig economy by cutting down income, and hankeied 
also aftei that extinction of the income tax m 1860 which he 
had planned iii 1853 When Sir Geoige Lewis opened his 
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Budget ten days later, lie proposed to meet Ins cntics by re^ 
ducing the income tax at once from Is 4cZ to TcZ , and by 
making small immediate i eductions in the tea duty and the 
sugar duties, with successive leductions in the following 
years, and he aigued that the engagements that had been 
made to repay the war debt necessarily required a leaiiange- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone’s plans of 1853 But his pioposals 
weie contested After a preliminary debate on Mi Disiaeli’s 
abstract resolution, in which he received Mr Gladstone’s 
support, the latter, m Committee on the Budget lesoluiions, 
moved for a further immediate i eduction of the tea and 
sugar duties, and Mi Disiaeli foi a reduction of the income 
tax to 6d in the pound These motions weie unsuccessful, 
but the combined action of these statesmen had modified Sir 
Geoige Lewis’s Budget iii advance, and pioduced fuither 
fruit m the following yeai Mr Disiaeli was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the head of a mmoiity in the House of 
Commons, and the outlook was unpromising The estimates 
for the sei vices, to which the new Govei nmeiit had succeeded, 
were not diminished; and if the arrangement for the lepay- 
ment of the war debt was to be maintained, the contemplated 
further i eduction of the income tax must be abandoned, and 
some additional revenue sought from that or other soiiices. 
In this dilemma the Government decided that the i eduction 
of the income tax was a more sacied engagement than the 
lepayment of wai debt, and Mi Gladstone, with the ulti- 
mate extinction of the tax in 18G0 evei in his mind, sup- 
posed the Consenatives against a vigorous argument of 
Sir George Lewis The Budget was otheiwise noteworthy 
only because it equalised the spuit duties in Ireland with 
those m Gieat Biitain, and thus established uniform taxa- 
tion in the kingdom 

The extinction of the income tax in 1860 must have seemed 
a dieain to many iii 1858. Mr Gladstone himself, letiuning 
to the charge of the finances in 1859, had to propose no less 
addition than 8(Z to the income tax for the fiist half of the 
financial year, making it 13^7. m the pound for that half, to 
meet the very large addition to the aimy and na\y estimates, 
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due to the anxieties piovided by the state of Europe, and 
when 1860 came the income tax was still wanted, aided 
though the Exchequer was by the falling in of the Long 
Annuities, to enable that last gieat levision of the taiiff to be 
effected which was consequent upon the comineicial tieaty 
with Fiance Instead of the long-contemplated extinction, 
the income tax, which had been IM in the pound in the first 
half and bcl m the second half of 1859, was raised to IQd for 
the year 18G0 

With 01 without the treaty there was ample giound for 
retaining the income tax in 1860 Had no such con ti act 
been made with the Empeior of the French, and apait fiom 
the question whethei the income tax or some equivalent duect 
impost IS not necessary to the justice of our financial system, 
the leasons which led Sir Robeit Peel to lenew the tax in 
1845, if not those which led him to leimpose it in 1842, would 
have justified its maintenance in 1860 To get rid entiiely 
of customs duties, such as those on silks, gloves, floweis, 
watches, and all manufactuied ai tides, to set fiee the impoi- 
tatioii of such articles of food as butter, cheese, eggs , to i educe 
the ai tides in the taiiff fiom 419 to 48, of which 15 only weie 
significant factois, weie fuither steps in the progiess of 
libeiation of commerce and of the removal of piotective 
duties that weie most advantageously secured by the retention 
of tlie income tax If Sir Robert Peel was right in 1845, the 
apology of a tieaty was not wanted in 1860 Even if atten- 
tion IS confined to the reduction of the wine duties, the sum 
levied by the income tax to enable this to be made is advan- 
tageously balanced The fact that action, which might have 
been judiciously taken unilateially, was made the considera- 
tion of a bipaitite exchange, did without doubt double the 
immediate advantage, and the temptation to thiow the tians- 
action into the foim of a tieaty was enormous , but it must be 
lecognized that this making the reduction or abolition of 
customs duties a mattei of baigaiii has had prejudicial after- 
consequences in stiengthemng the delusion that piotective 
duties aie a souice of gam, and then abolition a saciifice 
It would be too much to put down the recrudescence of protec- 
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tive ideas on the Continent to this cause, but they have almost 
insensibly been instilled in the minds of men by the use of 
language and of forms of baigain and exchange having no 
meaning except as the expression of Pi otectiomst piinciples. 
Happily we have not ceased m subsequent piactice to falsify 
the attitude of negotiation assumed in lefeienceto the Fiench 
tieaty 5 and, indeed, whilst we obtained a reduction of import 
duties upon oui goods in France by the i eduction or abolition 
of duties 111 our own tariffs, we refused to restrict these modi- 
fications to goods of Piench impoit, and extended them to 
the produce of all markets Of the fifteen significant ai tides 
retained in the tariffs of 1860, six have since been entirely 
lemoved (three of them, sugai, corn,^ and timber, being 
highly productive of levenue) without any attempt to make 
the removal of any one of them a means of producing coiiela- 
tue reductions in othei couiitnes 

The financial yeai 1860-61 ended with a deficit, chiefly 
though the effect of a bad harvest , and the 3 ^ ear 1861-62 had 
the same unpleasant expeiience, too laige leductions of taxa- 
tion having been made upon too sanguine estimates of revenue ; 
but with the next year began a period of financial prospeiity, 
which, despite a severe commercial ciisis in 1866, may be 
said to have continued up to 1874, or even through that year. 
It IS not intended to dwell upon the incidents of each succes- 
sive twelvemonth, but the Budget of 1866 demands attention 
on account of the serious effort Mr. Gladstone then made to 
deal with the National Debt. The years that had passed since 
Sii Robert Peel began his fiscal refoims had left this peima- 
nent burden but slightly reduced The peiiod before the 
Crimean war had closed with a sensible diminution of the 
total, but that war had undone all that had been effected, and 
we hare seen how the resolution to pay off the addition con- 
tracted under its pressure had melted away It seemed as if 
the temptation to purchase popularity by reducing taxation 

^ Cora had remained, under Sir Robert Peel’s Act, liable to a duty of Is 
the quarter, which he regarded as nominal and retained for registration pur- 
poses, but the tax pioduced nearlv 1,000,000/ sterling when Mr Lowe abolis lied 
it in 1869, and it undoubtedly contributed a stiU larger bonus for the production, 
of corn in the United Kingdom 
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must alwajs prevail. Thus the tea duties had been hi ought 
down to Is in 1863, and Mi Gladstone then spoke of this 
leduced rate as one that would be maintained; but m 1865, 
on the eve of a general election, the rate was again bi ought 
down to 6d in the pound, while the income tax was i educed 
to 46? But in the year 1866 Mr. Jevons published a re- 
maikable book, ‘^The Coal Question,” in which he pointed 
out that the piogiessive incicase in the extraction and con- 
sumption of oui coal could not be maintained, and that as 
our superiority in lespcct of the cheapness and accessibility 
of this spiing of power declined, the development of our 
national piospeiity must be ariested, and, unless men weie 
wise in time, dangerous embarrassments might aiise between 
swollen needs and attenuated resources The book fell into 
Mr Gladstone’s hands His receptive and impressionable 
intellect was strongly affected by it, and in his Budget of 
1866 he proposed to the House of Commons to make use 
of our time of prospent} to pay off as much debt as possible, 
so that in respect of it the national eiieigies of the futuie 
might not be unduly handicapped Mr Jovons’s position has 
often been deiided by critics whose language proves that they 
have not understood it, and many suppose that his warnings 
have been disci edited by the falsification of piophecies they 
attiibute to him which he never uttered His wisdom re- 
ceived a sharp practical illustiation in 1873, and, if the 
evidence of its truth has not since been so acute, it has been 
abiding. Mr Gladstone earned Pailiament with him in Ins 
mam proposal, though he had to drop part of his machinery. 
His plan, stripped of all disguises, was nothing more than 
this — to apply to the seivice of the debt a sum exceeding 
what was required to pay the annual interest on its capital, 
and with this excess and its accumulations to purchase and 
extinguish capital up to a fixed date — in this case 1885 
This is no moie than the principle of every sinking fund, but 
the merit of Mi Gladstone’s proposal lay iii the thoroughness 
of the disguise m which it was wrapped. It was thought at 
the time that he had succeeded m clouding it from himself ; 
and, indeed, the gravity of the respect he paid to lus own 
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machinery supported this suspicion ^ A few years later, 
Su StafiFoid Noithcote, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
following up Ml Gladstone’s desire to piomote a reduction 
of debt, needlessly varied the form of piocedure; and a 
strenuous debate ai'ose, lemaikable because both sides shirked 
the tiue test of lelatne ineiit, viz wdiich plan best concealed 
from the oidinaiy politician, and best pi evented the ordmaiy 
politician from explaining to the oidmaiy elector, that a laige 
and increasing sum was annually applied to the redemption 
of debt which might at any moment be shifted to the reduc- 
tion of taxation Judged by this criterion, Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan was incomparably superior — its excellence, as we have 
said, going so far that peihaps it sliiouded the truth fiom 
himself; and it was not, indeed, until many yeais later that 
the mask was lemoved from the leal chaiactei of the opera- 
tion ^ The disguise was so well maintained that the State 
was for two or thiee years paying off debts through one 
agency and contracting it anew thiougli another without the 
nation being conscious of the piocess. 

Mr. Gladstone obtained, as has been said, the assent of 
Parliament to Ins pioposal, to which Mr Disraeli made an 
addition on precisely the same lines m 1867 , but the period 
of prosperity of which we have spoken enabled these efforts 

1 It may be as well to explain the mat'hinery The State owes a capital 
of (say) 750,000,000/, on which, through Department A, it pais an annual 
interest of 22,500,000/ But the State, as banker of the Sa\ings Bank 
and the Post Office, holds in Department B (say) 50,000,000/ stock, part 
of 750,000,000/, on which Department A pars Department B annually 
1,500,000/ intere«5t Department A says to Department B, “Instead of 
paying }ou 1,500,000/ for e^er, we will pay \ou 2,500,000/ for a sufficient 
number of years to insure you the same capital at the eud of Depart- 
ment B agrees, and during this period of yeais Department A pars annuaUy 
m respect of debt 23 500,000/, while Department B invests in the first year 
1,000,000/, and increasing sums in each succe^^sne rear, so that at the end 
of the term it is reinstated m the possession of 50,000,000/ of stock purchased 
from other holders It will be seen that, putting aside the solemnity of formal 
interdepartmental action, made more solemn because expressed in an Act of 
Parliament, the State has simply decided, and can at any time re\oke, vary, or 
suspend its decision, to put aside a sinking fund, beginning at 1,000,000/ , for a 
defined number of ^ears for the redemption of 50,000,000/ of debt 

2 See posty pp 530-1 
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for the reduction of debt to be made concurrently TV^ith re- 
ductions of taxation. 

Mr Lowe was the most fortunate of finance ministers, 
and if the leaps and bounds ” of industry and commerce 
dm mg his tenuie of office as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
raised some foieboding of leachon m the minds of foielookers, 
he was spared the necessity of meeting the ebb. He began 
his financial admmisti ation with 2 . coup ot dazzling success 
He lefoimed and simplified the assessed taxes, and took 
occasion of this change to call for then collection and that 
of the income tax — in sliort, the diiect taxes — in the quaiter 
Januaiy to Maich, and by this accelei ation of payment 
provided himself at once with a suiplus The following 
years pioduced more legitimate surpluses, tliiough laigely 
inci eased consumption of dutiable commodities, especially 
of beer and spiiits, but an increase of expendituie may 
always outiun an increase of income, and the aimy esti- 
mates of 1871, being much swollen tliiough the influence of 
the Fianco-German war, compelled Mi Lowe to anticipate 
and provide for a deficiency What followed is worth 
attention as illustrating the ordinal y limits of financial 
action Induect taxes had been repealed and leduced until 
they had become veiy few m number though affluent in 
pioduce, and no attempt had been made to impose a new 
indirect tax or (except m lespect of spiiits) to inciease an 
existing tax since the Ciimean war. Successive Chancellors 
had been tempted to meet emeigent necessities by addi- 
tional pence in the income tax^ so that any fiesh adventuie 
involved a call on a limited class of citizens Mr. Lowe 
courageously tried to depart from this practice by the intro- 
duction of a new tax on matches , but the developed opinion 
of the time was too stiong for him, and the proposal was 
abandoned, along with others^ wdiich might perhaps have 
been adopted had they stood alone, and the ambitious 
Chancelloi had to fall back upon the simple policy of his 
predecessors — twopence more m the income tax. This was 

1 Proposals to make the income tax mo\ e by pei centages instead of by 
jumps of pence lu the pound, and to alter the rates of legacy and succession 
duties 
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the only check in Mi. Lowe’s good fortune. Surpluses 
allowed i eductions, and i eductions were followed by sur- 
pluses, and when Mr Gladstone lesigned m deference to the 
adverse verdict of the geneial election of Febiuaiy 1874, 
the surplus to be dealt with by the incoming Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was no less than 6,000,000^ 

The election of 1874 was peihaps unique in the attempt 
made to decide it upon a purely financial issue Mr Glad- 
stone offered, if maintained in office, to abolish the income 
tax. The offer ivas coupled with some plan of taxation the 
natuie of which has never been explained, and upon which 
it may be imagined no stiess whatever was laid by Mr 
Gladstone’s suppoiteis at the hustings Yet upon the 
character of this plan the whole question of the acceptance 
01 rejection of Mr Gladstone’s offer ought to have depended 
An abolition of the income tax, unbalanced by some strong 
pioposals of taxation of property and some means of 
assessing the moie lucrative tiades and professions, would 
have left our financial system flagrantly unjust. It is not 
surprising that contemporary continental critics should have 
been amazed at such a proposal coming from a democratic 
Ministei Mr Disi aeli was not slow to appeal with a counter 
declaration that his policy no less favored the abolition 
of the income tax. Foitunately the electors paid extiemely 
little regard to these rival professions, and, when the elec- 
tion was over, nothing more was heaid of the abolition of 
the income tax With Mi Gladstone it had been in former 
years a constant aim He had planned for it in his great 
Budget of 1853 He had kept it m view in the years after the 
Crimean war But 1860, the piomised year, came, and other 
objects pushed it aside, and from that time it seemed to be 
doimant m Mr Gladstone’s mind until 1874 The response 
of the general election put it to sleep once more, and it has 
since rested in peace 

The financial record of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administra- 
tion (1874-80) is not brilliant. After tlie distribution of 
the surplus to which it succeeded (which involved the dis- 
appearance from the tariff of the sugar duties) came years 
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of increased expenditure, due, among other causes, to war 
in South Afiica and warlike demonstrations in south-eastein 
Euiope, and of stagnant revenue owing to an extraoidinaiy 
series of bad hai vests The last three y\3ars ended m large 
deficiencies The attempts made to supply the wants of the 
Exchequer were insufiicient, but Sii Stafford Noithcote de- 
serves credit for having been the first for many years to laise 
an indirect tax other than that on spiiuts In 1877 he 
increased the tobacco duties, and, though the lesult pioved 
unequal to his anticipation, the courage of the attempt must 
not be oveilooked 

The leading feature of the financial history of the later 
yeais of the leign must be briefly noticed Mr Gladstone 
began his second Administration by transfoiming the malt 
duty into a beei duty. The suggestion of this change had 
often been made, but as generally dismissed by the experts 
of the excise as impracticable. Mr Gladstone, however, 
succeeded easily in accomplishing the impossible, and, by 
transferring to the finished product the tax before imposed 
at an earlier stage of manufacture, he took another step in 
his life work of liberating industry from the influence ot 
the tax gatherer. Financially the change has been most 
successful, and the only complaint raised has been because 
the freedom of brewing has been too fully established It 
appears that excellent beer can be made from maize and 
lice as well as fiom barley or sugar, and the groweis of 
barley are displeased at the discovery. 

All the good counsels of Mi Gladstone’s second Admims- 
tiation were, however, neutralized by its excessive expendi- 
ture, mainly on the army and navy, and almost entirely 
due to complications in Egypt and on the Afghan frontier. 
The expenditure on the forces in 1885-86 did not fall far 
short of 40,000,000/, and the average of the six yeais 
1881-86 just exceeded 30,000,000/. These sums are im- 
paialleled in the expenditure of yeais nominally yeais of 
peace It is no part of this sketch to trace the political 
spiing of this drain Whether it was due to the evil policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield or originated with Mr. Gladstone, or 

84 
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whether, if started by the former, it might not have been 
stopped by the lattei, or whether, again, it flowed fioin 
external causes which neither could prevent, and against 
which both weie bound to provide, are hypotheses that are 
aiguable and have been argued All that is to be noticed 
here is that under the strain of this expendituie perished 
excellent financial designs, ]ust financial punciples, and 
ultimately Mr Gladstone’s Administration itself 

At the beginning of Mr, Gladstone’s Government, the 
couise of redemption of debt, which had practically been 
almost destroyed m the later years of Lord Beaconsfield, 
was merrily resumed Stock was absorbed under the 
operation of the plan of teimiiiable annuities, and the 
pace of the 8 per cents, was steadily maintained at and 
above par Mr Cliildcis, in 1884, gallantly attempted a 
fiiither con version of the 3 per cents into 2} and 2|- per 
cents , and he obtained the sanction of Parliament to his 
plans, to which at fiist a sufficient number of holdeis of 
stock seemed prepared to assent, but the political horizon 
became clouded even while the details of the scheme were 
under discussion The suggestion of a considerable loan 
m connection with the Suez Canal deranged the money 
market, and the design proved practically aboitive. 

A moie serious occurrence befell m 1885 It will be 
remembeied that the terminable annuities, which had been 
created as a means of reducing debt, came to an end m that 
year, and those who had at heait the policy of diminishing 
the national buiden weie conceined as to what might happen 
when the opportunity would be openly presented of diminish- 
ing taxation by some 6,000,000? at a stroke. It was felt 
that this temptation must somehow be aveited ; and, accoid- 
ingly, when in 1883 Mr Childeis anticipated the future by 
pioposing a fuither conversion of about 70,000,000? of stock 
into teiminable annuities, to take the place of those soon 
about to expiie, thus preventing the occasion of temptation, 
his invitation was sanctioned and the danger seemed past. 
But what happened was, perhaps, worse than what had been 
guarded against 1885 came, and with it the enormous, the 
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unparalleled expenditure to which reference has been made; 
and a general election was nigh at hand, disinclining both 
Government and Opposition from any suggestion of inci eased 
taxation. In these ciicumstances the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pioposed to balance, or appioxiinately balance, 
his yeaily accounts by suspending the payment of teiminable 
annuities for the twelve months to the extent of 4,600,000? , 
leaving a still uncovered deficiency to be met m a similar 
manner next year. The proposal was accepted, and the 
supeistition of the sacredness of terminable annuities was 
gone for ever 

Yet another sinister circumstance must be mentioned in 
connection with the year 1885-36 Mi, Childeis did not 
content himself with a suspension of terminable annuities 
His proposals included M moie on the income tax, an 
inciease m the beer and spirit duties, and a revision of death 
duties He avowed himself anxious not to throw the whole 
of the increase upon direct taxation, and he therefoie 
suggested additions to the beer and spirit duties Against 
this last resistance was raised Wholly neglecting the effect 
of the additional 3^? on the income tax, a vulgar outcry 
was made that the Budget taxed the luxuiies of the poor 
without touching those of the rich, and upon this issue the 
Conservative Opposition, reinfoiced by the partisans of beer 
and whiskey, defeated the Government The proposal was 
withdiawn by the new Administration which was formed, 
and the revision of the death duties was reduced to an 
extension of the principle of the succession duty to a small 
class of coipoiations, so that the taxing part of the Budget 
piactically became an unbalanced addition to the income 
tax Thus Sir Staffoid Noithcote’s action in 1878 m le- 
spect of the tobacco duties remains the solitary instance 
of an induect tax raised, and none has been imposed 
since the Crimean war, and usage has almost conseciated 
the principle that every new demand for expendifcuie must 
be met by a levy on the limited class of payeis of income tax, 

A leview of the financial history of the leign shows that 
theie has been accomplished in its course 
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(1) A removal from the national system of taxation of 
all imposts Tvhich, operating as protective duties m favoi 
of the home or colonial producer, imposed taxes on the 
nation gieatly in excess of the receipt at the Exchequer. 

(2) The abolition of all excise duties on domestic manu^ 
factures othei than intoxicating liquois 

(3) A reduction and simplification of taxes of all kinds, 
so that instead of a multiplicity of imposts of which many 
weie very slightly renumei ative, we have now a few taxes 
cheap in collection and reaching all classes 

(4) The establishment of identical taxation throughout the 
United Kingdom, except m respect of minor assessed taxes 

(5) The reimposition and maintenance of the income 
tax, which must now be defended as a necessaiy coirective, 
in default of a substitute, of what would othei wise be a dis- 
propoitionate taxation of the less wealthy classes , but against 
this there is 

(6) A tendency to make the income tax the sole resouice 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer when additional demands 
aie made upon him, the discoveiy of a new tax and the le- 
imposition of a discontinued tax appearing to be practically 
impossible. 

(7) A deliberate policy to reduce the peimanent buiden 
of the National Debt, steadily maintained thiougli the 
machinery of terminable annuities from 1806 to 1885, and 
we may hope capable of being maintained in futuie though 
now impaiied m authority 

(8) A system always declared to be temporal y, but as 
constantly inci easing in dimensions, and now of long stand- 
ing, of alleviating the difficulties of local taxation by making 
grants from the Exchequei in relief of the cost of local ad- 
ministration , and lastly, 

(9) The years subsequent to the Ciimean war have been 
characteiized by an almost continuous giowth in naval and 
military expenditure, due to an apprehension, well or ill 
founded, of danger from the militaiy ambition of now one 
and then another continental Power during that period 
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XIX 

L’ESSOR INDUSTRIEL DE L’ALLEMAGNE 

From Blondel’s L’Essor Industrifl ft Commercial dit 
pEUPLE Allemand,^ pp 1-35 

L ORSQU’ON embrasse d’un regard d’enserable T^^volution 
de I’Euiope contempoi aine, on arrive bien vite h cette 
conviction qiie nulle part cette Evolution n’a plus impor- 
tante qu’en Allemagne De tous les Etats europt^ens, le nouvel 
Empire ct 66 h la suite des victoires de 1870 est celui que 
nous avons aujourd’liui le plus d’int^i§t k dtudier et le plus 
de profit a connattie. 

La race germanique tient sans doute depins longtemps une 
place consid^iable dans Thistoire du monde Ce sont au 
sitele des invasions germaniques qui comcidant avec Pexpan- 
sion du christiamsme, ont d^truit la soci^t^ paienne et sub- 
stitu^ au monde antique une organisation nouvelle. G’est 
encore la pcns^e germanique qui, mille ans plus tard, par la 
E^forme comcidant avec la Eenaissance, a contribii^ k trans- 
former la socidt^ du moyen ^ge et k faire germer des prmcipes 
nouveaux Le rdle de TAllemagne n’est pas moms conside- 
rable maintenant C’est en vain que journaux, brochures, 
livres k succ^s, cherchent quelquefois k nous fane illusion, k 
nous amuser ou k nous rassurer. L’lnfluence germanique se 
fait paitout sentir. L’ Allemagne ]oue un rOle plus important 
que jamais dans la vie g^n^rale de riiumanitA 

11 ne sera question ici que de son essor mdustriel et com- 
mercial, qu’il nous importe beaucoup de connaitre et de 
mesurer. Get essor nous I’dtudierons, quels que puissent §tre 


1 Pans L Larose, 3 1900. 
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nos griefs % I’i^gard de TAllemagne, avec toute I’lmpaitialitd 
possible C’est une erreur de s’attaider aujourd’hui a dire du 
mal des Allemands ils ont, comme tous les peuples, leuis 
qnalit^s et leuis ddfauts II impoite beaucoup plus de se 
rendre un compte exact de la somme d’efforts fait par eux 
depuis quelques anuses dans toutes les directions que pent 
suivie I’espiit Immam 

‘‘II 7 a en Fiance,” dcrivait derni^rement le philosophe 
russe Novicow, ‘‘ une phiase qm couit les lues et qni m’mdigne 
toujours : ‘ La guerre est Findustrie nationale de la Prusse ! ’ 
Ce n’est pas que ]e tieniie la Prusse pour pacifique et pour uu 
champion du droit Non, mais la guerre est I’dducation 
nationale de tous les peuples , Russes et Fran§ais en ont usd 
et abiisd autant, sinon plus, que les Piussiens ” A mon tour, 
je n’hdsite pas a dire que je sms beaucoup plus frappd des 
piogids dconomiqiies de rAIlemagne que de ses succds mi- 
litaiies. Les Allemands semblent penser aujourd’hui que la 
piemibre pdiiode de leiir Education, la pdriode guerridie, est 
acbe\de, et quhl faut compldter cette oeuvre impaifaite par 
le developpemeut de toutes les ressources dconomiques du 
pajs 

Le soir de la reddition de Metz, le prince Prdddiic-Oliarles 
auiait, dit-on, adressd aux officieis qm Pentouraient ces 
paroles “Nous \en 0 nS 5 Messieuis, de vaincre sur le terrain 
militaiie, il s’agit maintenant de combattre et de vaincre sur 
le tei ram industriel ” 

Que ces paroles aient dtd ou non prononcdes (on m’a assurd 
qu’elles dtaient apocrjplies), on pent dire qu’elles ont dtd 
vraiment nn piogramme Les Allemands ne se sont pas en- 
dormis sur lems lamiers, ils ont compris que la prospdritd 
commeiciale dtait le soutien ndcessaire de leur gloire, la fin 
logiqne de leiirs efforts Voulant devenir victorienx par 
Tontil comme ils I’avaient dtd pai le canon, ils ont maugurd 
depuis 1870 une dre industuelle nouvelle, Surexcitds par le 
succds, mais non pas enivrds par lui, ils ont besognd comme 
Teut fait un peuple vaincu qni auraitvoulu se relever, et n’ont 
reculd devant aucuii labour pour conqudrir de haute lutte la 
premidre place. 
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II faut axijourd’hui s’lncliner devant les faits : les victoires 
gagii^es sur les champs de bataille ont leur pendant sur le 
terrain ^conomique M^thodiquement, rAllemagne est en 
tram de d^loger les auties peuples des places ou ccux-ci 
s’^taient s^culaii ement 6tablis et de conqn^nr pacifiquement 
par son Industrie et son commerce les maich4s du monde. . 

L’essor dconomique de rAllemagne fut longtemps ralenti 
par le morcellement politique du pays En 1872, au lende- 
mam de nos d4taites,nous dtions encore dansune situation meil- 
leure que le nouvel Empiie Le mouvement gdn^ial de notre 
commerce avec I’^ti anger et les colonies 4tait alois de plus de 
7 milliards et demi (3 milliaids 949 millions aux importa- 
tion , 3 milliard 676 millions aux exportations) Pour rAlle- 
magne, le piemier rapport annuel de I’ofBce imperial de 
statistique (qui fonctionne depuis cette dpoque) n’lndiqiie 
qu’un total de 5 milliards 960 millions de marcs, ce qui fait 
moms de 7 milliards et demi de francs 

Combien depuis cette dpoque les clioses ont changd f 

Le commeice special de I’Empire allemand a augments des 
8/5 en valeur depuis 1872, et de 1/3 depuis 1881, malgr4 la 
diminution notable du piix de beaiicoup de marcliandises. 
L’Allemagne a maintenant sui nous une avance de plus de 
2 milliards et demi. 

Ces chiffres m^ntent d’autant plus de fixer I’attention que, 
d’apr^s les travaux du statisticien Juiascliek, le commeice 
g^n^ral du monde n’a augment^ que de 24 depuis 1873, 
que de 8 % depuis 1883. Le commerce de PEmpire alle- 
mand se ddveloppe done actuellement beaucoup plus vite que 
le commerce gdndral du monde. Aussi rAllemagne, qui 
n’ocGupait quo le qiiatrifeme rang en 1871, est d6]h passde au 
second 

Les rdsultats connus pour I’annde 1899 sont excellents 
et attestent une augmentation notable du chiffre des affaires 
par rapport 1898 et 1897.^ 


X Deutsche Indusit le Zeitung, 28 septembre, 1899, p 585 Eappoit de M Bontiron, 
Momteur officiel du commerce^ 14 septembre, 1899, p 353 Cf on more recent 
years Blondel’s La situation economique de Vempire allemand au dehut du xx® 
siecle in Revue d' Economique politique^ mai, 1901, pp 537-544 
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Voici le tableau de ses pi ogres depms 1889 


Annies 

COJiMERCE 

Commeece SpdciAii 

1 Import'itions 

— — — — — ^ 

Exportations 

Importations 

Exportations 


Tonnes de 

Tonnes de 


Millions 


Millions 


1 1,000 kilog 

1,000 kilog 

Tonnes 

de marcs 

j Tonnes 

de marcs 

1889 

' 29 996 642 

21 446 922 

20 611 896 

4087 0 

18292 687 

3 256 4 

1890 

31 732 876 

22 444 247 

28 142 803 

4 272 9 

19 306 081 

3409 5 

1891 

32 687 214 

23 338 635 

29 012 719 

4 40a 4 

20 139 376 

8 330 7 

1892 

32 156 491 

22 677 490 

29 509 012 

4 227 0 

19 891 615 

3150 1 

1893 

33 198 655 

24 262 851 

20 815 557 

4134 1 

21 361 644 

0 244 6 

1891 

35 1G7 327 

25 918436 

32 022 502 

4 285 5 

22 883 715 ^ 

3 055 1 

1896 

35 882 929 

26 953 924 

32 636 976 

4 246 1 

23 829 658 

3 422 1 

1896 

39 934 449 

29 223 677 

3b 410 257 

4 557 9 

25 719 876 

3 753 8 

1897 

45 890 670 

32 20b 040 

40 102 816 

4 832 9 

28 019 948 

3 816 2 

1898 

46 900 000 

33 400 000 

42 718 075 

5 440 1 i 

30 086 228 

4 010 7 


La progiession des espoitations allemandes est d’autant 
plus significative qiie telle n’est pas la note dommante dans 
les autres Etats euiop^ens “ Les vieux peoples de rOccident,’’ 
dciivait nagu^ie M Rend Lavollde, ^^ddclinent a ce point de 
vue (il s’agit du mouvement des exportations do 1886 a 1896) 
k peu pids tous ou ne progiessent que trds lentement Nous 
subissons cette loi , la Belgique, la Suisse, Tltalie dgalement, 
FAngleteiie elle-mdme est sdiieusement menacde L’Alle- 
magne avec les Pays-Bas, fait seule exception. Mais si eii 
Em ope le chiffre des exportations est en diminution on mar- 
que a peine un piogids, la marcbe en avant des peuples nou- 
veaux se pom suit et s’accentue. Dans cette mdme periode 
de 10 ans, I’exportation des fitats-Unis a passd de 3 330 h 
3 967 millions de fiancs, celle du Canada de 389 a 515 mil- 
lions, celle de la Rdpublique aigentme de 350 h 510, celle de 
la Chine de 423 a 705, celle du Jabon de 260 a 728, celle de 
rinde de 2 125 h 3 930, enfin celle de I’Egypte de 275 k 
424 L’avenir est k ces peoples jeiines que la vieille Europe 
a imprudemment (^) idveillds de leur sommeil s^culaire et qui 
sous le ciel le plus clement, avec des richesses naturelles pour 
amsi dire illimitdes, avec un sol feitile, avec les inventions, 
les machines et les capitaux du vieux monde, semblent 
appel^s k devenirles pacifiques dommateuis et pour ainsi dire 
les rois commerciaux du sibcle procham.” Le d^veloppe- 
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ment continu des exportations allcmandes en presence d’une 
telle Evolution n’en est que plus remaiquable. 

Les progies de notie commerce extdiieiir sont lorn d’etre 
aussi biillants. Nos importations ont pass^, il est viai, en 
1898 h 4 milliards 376 millions 195 mille francs, mais nos 
expoitations sont descendues k 3 milliards 603 millions 167 
mille fiancs 

Si nos impoitations ont angmente c’est snrtont parce que 
nous avons, dans ces dernifeies amides, ddpensd dayantage 
pour nous procurer des ob]ets d’ alimentation 5 ^ et parce que 
nous avons fait venir un plus giand nombre d’ob 3 ets manu- 
factui^s de I’^tranger, par exemple un grand nombie de 
machines anglaises, am^ricaines et allemandes. Ce n’est pas 
paice que nos recettes se sont dlevdes. Nous trouvons en 
effet aiix impoitations c6t4 d’uue augmentation pour les 
objets fabiiqu^s, une diminution en ce qui concerne les 
mati^res ndcessaiies a rindustrie,ce qui indique un ralentisse- 
ment dans la vie industiielle de la nation. 

Mais c’est aiix exportations surtout que les clnffres sont 
peu favoiables. Depuis 1891 nous n’avons fait auciin pro- 
gids, et si mgme nous remontons d’une vmgtaine d’anndes en 
ariieie nous constatons que nos expoitations sont en diminu- 
tion par rapport aux clnffres de cette ^poque- 1 ^ de pids de 200 
millions 

Les chiffres d4]&* connus pour I’ann^e 1899 sont heuieuse- 
ment plus satisf aisants, ils attestent une augmentation notable 
de nos exportations Puisse-t-elle se mamtenir^ Puisse 
I’ann^e 1900 suitout ne pas nous rdserver trop de surprises! 
La periodicity des cases commerciales nous permet de comp- 
ter en ce moment sur une repiise des affaires.^ Mais en 
definitive il faut reconnaftre que nos produits ne sont plus 
recherches comme ils I’etaient ]adis sui les grands maichds 
du monde. Beaucoup de ceux-ci se sont ferm^s peu h pen 
h nos marchandises. 

A cet ygard le contraste avec PAlleraagne est grand. C’est 
en 1877 que le jeune Empire nous a depass^s Son mouve- 

1 Ainsi nos achats aux ifetatsUms ont pass6 en 1897 de 57 955 000 dollars h 
95 452 000 

2 V C Juglar, Les crises commerciales 2® ^dit , 1892. 
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ment d’affaires surpasse mainteiiaiit le n5tie de 4 milliards 
de francs Nous iie venons plus maiiitenant qu’au quatu^me 
rang, apres TAiigleterie, TAllemagne et les Btats-Ums. . . 

Si, cCtd du mouvement gfodial du commerce, nous 
placons les chiffres qui concernent le commerce maiitime, 
nous sommes en pidsence de constatations encore plus 
caractdnstiques. 

L’Allemagne n’avait encore enl870 qu’une modeste marine 
maichande, comptant seulement 179 vapeurs, et ajant une 
capacity totale de 642 000 tonnes Elle a maintenant (cliiffres 
de 1898) 3 693 navires (dont 1171 k vapeur), jaiigeant 
1.555 371 tonnes (dont 9G9 800 poui les vapeurs),^ et months 
par 42 488 hommes d’dqmpage. 

. D’aprds le mdmoire quAdiessaient nagu^re au Reichstag les 
armateurs du port de Hambourg pom lui demander de voter 
en faveui de I’augmentation des foices navales, dans la periods 
1873 a 1895, c’est-a-dire dans une p^iiode de 23 annfes, la 
progression de la maiine marcliande a 4t6 pour rAllemagne 
de loo a 265, tandis que nour la Prance elle n’a 4td que de 
100 a 132 

De tons les chiffres qu’on pent citer, les plus attristants, 
ceux qui en expliquent d’aiUeurs beaucoup d’autres, ce sout 
ceux qui concernent la population Yers 1840 la Piance avait 
plus d’habitants que I’ensemble des pays foimant TEmpire 
actueh En d4pit d’une forte Emigration la population de 
I’Empiie allemand a, de 1872 h 1897, augmentEde 12 300.000 
individus, c’est-a-diie de pres de 30 . Elle est aiqouid’hui 
de pies de 65 millions. 

Tandis qu’en France Paugmentation annuelle de la popula- 
tion n’a EtE en moyenne pendant la deiniEre pEnode dEceu- 
nale que de 29 000 individus, et paiait ton] ours s’abaisser, 
elle est aiqourd’hui dc plus de 700 000 chez nos voisms En 
1896 il y a eu 816,000 naissances de plus que de dEcEs^ 
1 000 manages donnent en Allemagne 270 enfants, tandis 
qu’ils n’en donnent en France que 163. Le nombre des mar- 
iages est en outre plus laible en France qu’en Allemagne Sur 
100 personnes en situation dese marier, la statistique ne relEve 

1 Et il fant tenir coinpte de ce fait que la tonne de registre pour les nayires 
^ apeur est triple de la tonne de registre pour les voihers 
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pour la Fiance quo 45 manages contre 53 en Allemagne II 
n’est que trop facile de pressentii dans ces conditions ce que 
sera la situation respective des deux pays dans vingt-cinq ou 
trente ans ^ 

Les amides 1896, 1897 et 1898 ont dtd au point de vue du 
mouvement de la population particulidreinent satisfaisantes 
II j a eu augmentation du nonibie des manages et diminution 
du nombre des ddcds Ldmigiation a fortement baissd elle 
n’a dtd que de 32 114 personnes en 1890, que de 24 220 en 1897 
et que de 20 966 en 1898 Cette diminution est un indice de 
prospdiitd 

Et TAllemagne, a en juger par son magnifique essor dco- 
nomique, est loin d’etie ^‘saturde’’ Quand on la compare a 
la Belgique, qm a 213 habitants par kilomdtie cand, il est 
peimis de penser que les piogids qu’y fait aujouid’liui Tindus- 
trie lui peiinettiont dans quelques anndes de nouirir 100 mil- 
lions d’habitants plus aisdment qu’elle ne rdussit aujouid’hui 
h en nourrir 54 L’Allemagne, au commencement de ce 
sidcle, avec une population de 22 millions d’habitants, n’dtait- 
elle pas mfiniment plus pauvie qu’elle ne I’est maintenant avec 
une population plus que double ^ Nous pleuions avec raison 
la peite de 1’ Alsace-Lorraine qui nous a enlevd un million et 
demi d’habitants. Mais nous oublions volontieis que depuis 
1870 notre faible natal ltd nous a privd d’une population huit 
k neuf fois supdiieuie ^ Perte d’autant plus ddplorable que ce 

1 Cf Titger, Die Zunahme der Bi bllei ung Deutschlands und die Handelsveitrag- 
spolitik, 1897 Progrbs de la population de T Allemagne, depuis 20 ans 

1875 . 42 728 000 

1880 . . ... ... 45234 000 

1885 . .... 46 850000 

1890 . . . 49 428 000 

1895 . . . .... 52000000 

1896 . . . 53 324 000 

Allemagne a maintenant 16 millions d’habitants de plus que la Prance La 
seule cause de cette croissance rapicle est le grand nombre des naissances, car 
I’dmigration depasse toujouis I’lmmigration C'est eu partie paice que nous 
avons peu d’eufants qu’on dit que la Prance est un pa-^s riche L'abondance 
d^argent est en effet accrue par le fait d’une economic d’enfauts qui diminue in- 
coutestablemeut notre puissance de trayail Le pere de famiUe qui a 5 ou 6 en- 
fants quelle que soit sa fortune, traiaille certamement plus et par suite coiitribue 
plus au developpement de la nchesse publique que celui qui n’eu a que 2 ou 3 
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supplement de tiaissances qui nous fait ddfaut aurait formd 
precisement la paitie de la population qm, stimulde par le 
besom, eut le mieux su ]oner des coudes dans la melde dcono- 
mique, celle qni se fut rdpandue dans le monde pour chercher 
des debouches, et qui eut contiibue le plus au layonnement et 
k la giandeui du pays On I’a dit avec laison la France 
manque de cadets ^ II y a un rapport dtroit entre les faits 
qui touchent a la population et ceux qm concernent Tin- 
dustne et le commerce. Le d^veloppement du commerce 
entraine celui de Tindustrie et comme consequence Taccroisse- 
ment de la population laquelle I’lndustiie fournit du tra\ail. 

Ce sont suitout les villes et les centres industnels qui 
grandissent en Allemagne rapidement II n’y avait encoie, 
vers 1840, que deux villes (Beilin et Hambourg) ayant plus 
de 100 000 liabitants. II y en a une trentaine aujourd’hui ^ 
La cioissance des villes en Allemagne est un des faits qui 
caract^risent les vingt-cinq derni^ies ann6es, et c’est un indice 
slir du ddveloppement dconomique du pays 

En vingt ans, deux des 28grandes villes allemandes (Mann- 
heim et Dusseldorf) out augment^ de plus de 100 %, hmt de 
80 h 100 %, quatorze de 58 h 80 %, quatre de 28 ^ 50 % 
La ville frangaise qui enregistie Faugmentation maximum 
(Roubaix) ne viendrait en Allemagne qu’au vingt-cinqmfeme 
rang. Pour trouver Texemple d’une poussde aussi rapide il 
faut aller jusqu’aiix Etats-Unis, et encore doit-on chercher 
dans les parties neuves de la grande Rdpublique, pour y con- 
stater le croit monstrueux de Chicago (281 %) ou Tdclosion 
de villes de 150 000 Smes comme Kansas on Omaha. Siir 
les c6tes de TAtlantique ou dans la vallde infdrieure du 
Mississippi, les villes ne progressent pas plus vite qu’en 
Allemagne ^ 

1 Prary, Le peal national, p 265 

2 Accroissement compart de Berlin et de New-Tork 

Berlin X8w«Tork« 

Norau seul . , 76 O/O 61 0/0 

Banlieae comprise 90 0/0 76 0/0 

V HUT ces divers points le bel ouvrage de M Paul Meariot, Des Agglomerations 
nrhaines,Vuns (Belm), 1S97, p 168 etsuiv, et Varticle de Pranz Oppenheimer 
dans la Neue Deutsche Rundschau, juin 1899 
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L'augmentation de la population a particuliSiement 
sensible depuis quelques ann4es dans le royaume de Piusse 
L’accioissement normal, c’est-^-diic rexc4dent des naissances 
sur les dbces, y a 4t4, eii 1894, de 463 328 personnes , en 1895 
de 478 358 , en 1896 de 518 650 , en 1897 de 510 000 
L’accioissement de la population en Allemagne piofite sur- 
tout aux classes industrielles, les classes agiicoles x’estant a 
peu pi 4s stationnaires. 

II suffit de rappiocher Tun de I’autie les recensements de 
1882 et de 1895 pour avoii une id4e de Tiinpoitance orois- 
sante que prennent les pi emigres * 


A 

Agricultuie — Yorets — 

Peche 

1895 

35 74 

1882 

42,51 % 

B 

Exploitation des mines — 

• Industrie 

39,12 

33,51 

C 

Commeice 

* 

11,52 

10,02 

D 

Services domestiques 


1,71 

2,07 

C 

Armee — Fonctions publiques — Carribres 
liberales ♦ . . 

5,48 

4,92 

D 

Sans profession 

. 

6,43 

4,671 


L’aiigmentation est encoie plus sensible en Prusse que dans 
le leste de I’Empiie L’un des derniers rappoits de notre 
ambassadeur a Beilin, le maiquis de Noailles, nous donne a 
cet 4gard des lenseignements significatifs 

Le nombre des eiitiepnses mdustiielles s’41evait en Prusse 
en 1882 k 1 955 253 , il atteigiiait en 1895 1 990 244 Ce 
n’est sans doute qu’une augmentation de 1,79 %, mais 
raccroissement du nombre des ouviiers (qui est pass4 de 
4 257 944 a 5 861 589) est de 37,66 %. 

Cet 4cart s’explique par la d4pression qu’a subie la petite 
Industrie an pioftt de la giande Le nombie des industries 
exeic4es par des ouvrieis isol4s, sans collaborateur et sans 
moteur, qui 4tait en 1882 de 1 288 380, est en effet descendu 
a 1 171 727, tandis que celui des industiies exerc4es par des 
collectivit4s on avec I’aide de moteurs est mont4 de 666.873 h 
818 517 

1 VieiteljahreshefLe zuj Statistil des Deutschen Reiches, 1896, III, Erganzunq^ 
sheft Cf le Dictionnaiie du commence de Yves Guyot efc Raffalo\ich, t I, 
Allemagne 
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Le ciit^num du d^veloppement de I’mdustne n'est pas le 
nombre des 4tablissements mdustiiels mais bien le nombre 
des ouvrieis Or, depuis 1875, celui-ci s’est accru dans la pro- 
poition de 61,66 %, alors que Tensemble de la population ne 
pidsentait qu’uu accroissement de 23,5 % 

Est-il besom d’ajouter que le ddveloppement de la produc- 
tion a une impoitance capital© dans la situation dconomique 
de FAllemagne. Comme il y a encoie insuffisance de con- 
sommation cliez les masses populates, cetfce production in- 
lease ambnerait, si Ton ne tiouvait des debouclife an deborsj 
une sorte d’encombrement bien autrement dangereux pour le 
pays que celiu dont on se plaint ddja aujourd’bui 

Les dconomistes prdtendenfc que plus le marchd est dtendu, 
plus les conditions de production sont compliqu^es, plus les 
cuses gendrales sont par suite tidquentes et piofondes Et 
pouitant malgid rextension de son marchd, TAllemagne n’a 
point depuis uii certain temps d(^]a, de crise vraimcnt grave a 
supportei. Avec cette disposition a Tdtude scientifique des 
questions qm les caiact^rise, les Allemands out su embrasser 
d’un coup d’oeil assez juste la consommation et la production 
pour ne plus s'engager, comme ils Pavaient fait dans lapdiiode 
du Grunderthu7)i^ de la fifevre d’affaires, dans des entiepnses 
exagdiees Et il s'est en somme dtabli entrc la production et 
la consommation un dquilibre que constatent les rapports con- 
sulaires fianQais et dtrangeis 

Il SCI ait inalaisd,” lit-on dans un des dernieis rapports du 
consul de Belgique h Leipzig, d’assigner une duide ddterminde 
a V excellent etat de choses actueL Gr^ce a la bonne marclie des 
affaires, plusieurs branches ont pris une extension telle qu’il 
y a lieu de cramdre les effets de la surproduction dans un 
avenir pen dloign4 . Un rdel optimisme continue ^ i4gner 
dans les cercles compdtents ; on semble admettie que les circon- 
stances actuelles doivent durer encore une s4rie d’ann4es, et 
Ton envisage un revirement sous ce rapport comme une loin- 
taine Eventuality.” ^ 

M^me note dans les rapports anglais qui se demandent avec 
inquietude quolles sont les causes de cette Etonnante pros- 

1 Recueil consulaire duroj/auwe de Belgiqney t 5CYI, 1897, p 45 
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p6nt4. L’expos4 des motifs sur lequel le gouvernement im- 
p^iial appuie sa demando de credits pour Faugmentation de 
la flottc lenferme aussi d’int4iessants details sur le d4\eloppe- 
ment du commerce allemand k Tdtranger, et notammeut dans 
les pays d’outre-mer^ C’est m^me Fextension des lutdi^ts 
allemands sur toute la suiface du globe qui foime le pimcipal 
argument in\oqu^ en faveui de raccioissement de la marine 
de guerre 

Taiidis que la population de I’AHemagne a depuis 1871 
augment^ de 30%, le commeice extdiieiu a augments dans 
le m§me temps de 60 %. Dans ce mouvement ascen&ionnel 
c’est la navigation maiitime qui figure pi 4cis(5inent au premier 
lang Le commerce maiitime foime k liii soul 66 % de 
tout le commerce ext4rieur De 1873 k 1895 le tonnage de la 
maiine maicliande allemande a augment^ de 124 % Et si 
Ton examine raugmcntation au point de vue des pays de 
destination on constate que c’est surtout le commeice avecles 
pays d’outre-mei qui a prosp4i4 c’est amsi que raugmentation 
pour les Etatb-Unis est de 128 % , pour le Mexique, I’Amdri- 
que centialc et rAmdiique du Sud,elle est do 817 %, pour 
les IndcvS et rExti^me-Oiient, de 480 %, pour I’Australie, 
de 475 % Ell Europe meme la piogiession est de 119 % 
pour les pays du Noid, de 88 % pour la Giande-Eietagne, 
de GO % pour le Sud-ouest du continent ^ 

Les anndes 1897 et 1898 qui out 4t4 foit tioubldes dans 
beaucoup de pays out 6t6 en sommc tr4s bonnes poui le com- 
meice allemand. Toutcs les giandes industries, sauf Tindiis- 
tiie textile, out fait des piogi4s Si les bdndfices ont 4t4 un 
peu mouidres en 1898, c’est par suite d’uno augmentation 
notable des salaiies, et aussi duicnch4iissement des piix d’un 
ceitain nombie de matibies piemieies, mais en somme la vie 
commerciale a dtdties intense Tous lesrappoitsconsulaires, 
et la plupart de ceux des chambres de commerce sont d'accord 
k cet dgaid On ne pent donner de meilleuie pieuve de la 

1 IM Kugeue Cor en donne un evceUent resume dans le Moniieur officiel du 
commeice, du 6 jan\ier 1898 

^ bur le mouvement maritime et commercial en France a la meme epoque, v 
I’aiticle de M d^Outrevienne, Revue politique et pailementaii 10 novembre 1897, 
p 378 
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prosper it4 ^conomique en 1898 que les cliiffres concernaiit la 
londatiou des societ^s uidastiielles. II ne s'eii est pas Ci66 
inoiufa de 329 a\ec un capital'-actaons de 463 620 000 maics. 
Aucune amide antdiieuie navait fouini jusqu’S, pidsent uii 
contingent aiissi dlevd Oe sont les socAtds mdtallui giques 
(au nombie de 53) qui occupent le piemier lang^ 

Les chiffres dd]&. connus poui la pidsentc ann4e (1899) sont 
tids satibfaisants et attestent xm nouveau progibs Aiusi en 
1898 il avait dtd ci4e poui 343 millions de maics de \aleuis 
industnelles, correspoiidant (cai les dmissions sont faites 
natuiellement au-dessous dii pan) a un total de 477 millions 
de marcs Or pendant le I®"’ semestie 1899 il y a ddja eu des 
Emissions pour 275 millions de marcs coiiespoiidant a un capi- 
tal nominal de 453 millions de maxes ^ Ces chiffies sont ddja 
quintuples de ceux de 1894^ 

Get essoi dconomique de I’Empiie allemand doit nous flap- 
per d'autaiit plus que pendant lungtemps rAllemagne iie fut 
pas un pa}S industiiel. Les Tilles allemandes eui’eiit sans 
doute au mo}cn ^ge leuis joms de prospdiitd et de gloire, 
mais au sidcle dernier, a la suite des bouleveisemenfcs que la 
gueue de Tiente aiis a\ait occasiounfe dans tout Ic pays, 
Tindustue y dtait dans une complete decadence Les gueiies 
de la R4\olution et de PEmpue compumdient ensuite les 
tentatives de idsuriection ApiSs 1815, la renaissance des 
iddes particularistes fut un autre obstacle , les baiiieies et les 
douanes intdneiuesne s’abaibseient que lentement, la legis- 
lation smtout lie fut gueie favoiable au progi^s dconomique 

C'est depuis que Poeuvie d’umfication s’est accomplie, e’est- 
^-diie depuis un quait de si^cle, couit espace de temps dans 
la Me d’un peuple, que Pessor industiiel et commeicial de 
PAllemagiie s’est biusquement accentud Eismaick n’avait 

^ Rapport de M Pingaud, Momfenr offitiel du comwerce^ 9 mars 1899, p 376, 
d’apres les statistiques lemiiei par le I)ent<i(hei CELonounst 

^ “ Kous a\oiis eu ce moment/^ me disait, il y a quelque inois, un ingemeur 
allemand, ‘ une telle quautite de commandes, particulieremeut de la part de 
Tetranger, que pour lougtenips eucoie uotre production pent s accioitie eu toute 
confiance ” V sur les progres nouveaux qm sc sont accoraplis en 1899 les Volls- 
uirthscha/lhche Choniken des Jahhucher fur N aiionalrekonomie xmd StatiUil, t 
XVII, 1899, pp 67, 97 , t XVIII, p 227, et le Deutsches Handtlsax chw 
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pas manqu^ de se faire mmistre du commerce et de declarer 
qu’aprfes les victoires militaires il entendait bien dormer a son 
pays les victoires 4conomiques Depiiis 1870 le nouvel Em- 
pire s’est convert d’usmes, de fabriques, de manufactures de 
toute sorte. Quelle que doive §tre au xx® si^cle la place que 
prendra d^finitivement TAllemagne dans le monde, Tessor 
industriel et commeicial du peuple allemand ne restera pas 
moins Tun des tiaits saillants de la fin du xix®. 


36 
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XX 

THE AMEEICAN LEGAL TENDER PAPER 
CHARLES F DUNBAR 

From Quarterly Journal of Economics, XI, April 1897, 
pp 223-247 

T he legal tender notes of the United States present now, 
as ther always have presented, an appearance of gieat 
simplicity. Theie are still but two such issues, the United 
States notes of the Civil War and the com notes of 1890 
their legal tender power has few exceptions, and the obliga- 
tion for their ledemptioii is to be lead in a few lines Take 
away the confusing element introduced by the silver agitation, 
which is quite extraneous to the original conception of the 
legal tendei paper, and what is in itself better suited for easy 
comprehension or has more prima facie attractions than a sys- 
tem of government notes, established by the authority and 
resting on the credit of the nation 

But, simple as the notes themselves may appear, it is by no 
simple process that the conditions under which they are now 
issued have been arrived at. Our legislation on this subject 
now covers a period of thiity-five yeais During that time 
theie has been a lapid succession of important legislative acts 
bearing upon the legal tender paper and some administrative 
acts of equally serious import. The system, as we have it 
to-day, IS, therefoie, a pioduct, not of any compact declaia- 
tion by the law-making power, but of a singularly complex 
series of laws and executive orders It is to some aspects of 
this series, — or, m other words, to some aspects of the history 
of the legal tender issues, — and to some considerations flow- 
ing therefrom, that I desire to direct the attention of readers of 
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tins article. Accepting the constitutionality of the legal ten- 
dei acts, as settled by the repeated decisions of the Supreme 
Couit, and waiving all questions as to the necessity of the 
acts or of either of them, as foreign to my present subject, 
I wish to inquiie what infeiences aie to be diawn from the 
manner in vhich the authority of Congress has been exer- 
cised, and how far the pmna facie attractions of oui paper 
legal tender are theieby affected. Foi this puipose, it will 
be necessaiy to make a shoit recapitulation of the chief legis- 
lative and executue acts which maik the period opened by 
the fiist Legal Tender Act and i elate to the same subject- 
matter, and to do this even at the risk of stating much with 
which the reader must be supposed to be familiar. 

1 The leading advocates of the act of February 25, 1862, 
pressed that measuie upon Congiess as a temporary expedient 
forced upon the country by the stiess of war (1861-62, ch. 
33) They also pressed it as a measure which had its place 
in a large scheme of legislation, by which they expected to 
provide a pei manent paper curiency exclusively of bank notes 
To meet the urgent needs of the Tieasury, a limited amount 
of legal tender notes were to be issued, exchangeable at the 
pleasure of the holder for United States bonds, and the bonds 
were to be made the basis of a bank curiency Issued, ex- 
changed, and reissued, the notes were expected to open a 
market for a large amount of bonds, and finally to be absoibed 
and disappear. It may be doubted whether the majoiity m 
Congiess were then ready to accept the whole of this com- 
prehensive scheme, but there is no doubt that the majority 
agreed to the issue as something not intended long to survive 
the exigency which called it into being E\en with this re- 
stricted ^lew of the scope of the legislation, the provision 
making the notes exchangeable foi bonds was plainly a matter 
of prime impoi tance. It was looked upon as offering a possible 
outlet for the notes in case the circulation were over-loaded 
with them, and it provided the means for their withdrawal when 
the present need should have passed by and the public credit 
should have begun to advance The bonds having been made 
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com bonds, the exchangeability of the notes was the ground 
of hope toi then piesent ciedit and ultimate redemption 

2 But the expectations of the advocates of the first Legal 
Tender Act weie disappointed Although some sanguine 
leadeis liad predicted that the whole of the first issue would 
not be used, a second issue was called for by the Treasury, 
and a thud. It was also discovei’ed that, so long as notes 
could be exchanged foi bonds at par, the price of bonds could 
not use above that point, and that with this limitation of pos- 
sible profit the present inducement foi exchange was too small 
to invite laige operations. At the instance of the Tieasuiy, 
therefore, and m ordei to facilitate the sale of bonds, Con- 
gress, in the Ways and Means Act of Maich 3, 1868, declaied 
that the light to exchange the notes should cease fiom the 
fiist day of the following July (1862-63, ch 73, § 3) One 
yeai, tlieiefoie, saw the central provision of the oiiginal sys- 
tem abolished, and without debate in either House This 
act,” says Mr Sheiinan, m one of his numeious refeiences to 
the subject, ^‘though convenient in its tempoiary results, was 
a most fatal step, and for my part in acquiescing in and vot- 
ing foi it I have felt moie i egret than foi any other act of my 
official life ” ^ 

3 The summer of 1864 saw the worst fears as to a resort 
to a paper legal tender fully justified At the end of June the 
outstanding United States notes were $431,000,000 , there 
weiealso m circulation 1168,000,000 of interest-bearing notes 
which were a legal tender for their face , and, in response to 
the urgent demand of the Treasury, authoiity for an addi- 
tional issue of $200,000,000 of similar interest-bearing legal 
tender notes was to be embodied in the Ways and Means Act. 
Gold, which in Apiil stood at 180, was starting on the rapid 
ascent which carried it to 240 on the 1st of July. Congress 
was engaged in an unsuccessful effoit to prevent time-sales of 
gold and of foreign exchange, by means of what has been 
known as “ The Gold Bill , ” and confusion, distrust, and dis- 
ci edit were rapidly gaining ground. As a leassuring measure, 
therefore, to quiet public alarm, a clause was incoiporated m 

^ Speech m the Senate, March 6, 1876 , to be found m his Speeches^ p 496 
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the Ways and Means Act declaring that the total amount of 
United States notes should never exceed $400,000,000, and 
a possible temporary addition of $50,000,000, if required for 
the payment of private deposits then held by the Treasury 
(1863-64, ch 172, § 2) This limitation of the issue of 
United States notes was a wise concession to public opinion, 
and without doubt had its influence in the next few months 
in raising the public ciedit , but the ability of Congress to 
maintain such a restiiction under the piessuie of any gieat 
exigency was never put to a seveie test, and the happy ending 
of the war nine months later abruptly introduced an entiiely 
new order of questions relating to the legal tendei issues 
4 So far as the tempei of the public was conceined, the 
first months of peace were lemarkably favorable for measuies 
looking towards specie payment and the withdrawal of the 
legal tendei s , and it was probably a misfortune that Congress 
was not then in session to improve a moment which in other 
respects was opportune, and to do this before the apprehen- 
sion of contraction or any of the real dangeis of that piocess 
should be seriously felt But when Coiigiess met in Decem- 
ber, 1865, — after the announcement of his policy by Secietary 
McCulloch, — the strength of feeling was still such that, by a 
vote of 144 to 6, the House of Representatives adopted a reso- 
lution of coidial concuirence m the views of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in relation to the necessity of a coiiti action of 
the currency with a view to as early a resumption of specie 
payments as the business interests of the country will peiniit,’^ 
and pledged its co-operation to that end 
5. A secretary gifted with tact m dealing with other men, 
and standing aloof from the political contests of the time, 
might peihaps have made this pi offer of concerted effo/t the 
basis of a successful policy , but Mr McCulloch had not that 
tact, and was so far identified with the reconstruction policy 
of Piesident Johnson as to share the odium incurred by the 
latter m his struggle with Congress Pour months after the 
declaration of December, 1865, Congress, in making provision 
for the retirement of Treasury notes, forbade the Secretary 
to retire more than $10,000,000 of United States notes within 
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the next six months, or more than $4,000,000 in any one 
month thereafter (18G5~66, ch. 28) 

6 The Secietaiy did not use to its full extent the authoiity 
allowed him by Congress The Commeicial revulsion which 
began in London in 1866 was followed by continued depression 
in this countiy, the public mind became more and moie sen- 
sitive on the subject of conti action, and wild demands began 
to be made for the payment of the five-twenty bonds in legal 
tender notes The Finance Committee of the Senate in 
December, 1867, repoited a bill providing for tlie exchange 
of these bonds for a five per cent com bond, the offer lestmg 
upon the avowed calculation that the light of the public 
creditor was doubtful, and that he would find it for his 
advantage to take a bond beaiing a lower late of inteiest 
and free from cloud In the discouiaged state of mind 
indicated by this pioposition, Congiess, m February, 1868, 
‘‘suspended’’ altogether the authoiity previously given to 
the Secietary “to make any reduction of the cuiiency by 
letiiuig or cancelling United States notes,” and thus the 
first movement foi a retain towards specie was peremptorily 
closed (1867-68, cli 6) The notes outstanding had been 
reduced fiom about $400,000,000 to $356,000,000; but this 
reductiou had been offset by an increase of national bank 
notes during the same months. 

7 Happily, the Republican National Convention in July, 
1868, planted itself on firm ground as to the payment of the 
five-twenty bonds, and m its platform denounced “ all forms 
of repudiation ” and called for the payment of all creditois, 
“not only accoiding to the lettei, but the spirit of the laws ” 
The Democratic party a few weeks later gave its support to 
what was supposed to be the popular ciaze of the day, and 
upon this issue and otheis was badly beaten. General Grant 
was elected after an excited canvass , and the popular veidict 
was registered in an “Act to stiengtheu the Public Ciedit,” 
approved m March, 1869, being the first act passed under the 
new admiuistiation Tins law declaied the faith of the United 
States to be pledged to tlie payment of both notes and bonds 
in com, except when the law under which they were issued 
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had expressly provided for payment othei wise, and closed by 
fuither pledging the faith of the United States ^‘to make 
piovision at the eailiest practicable penod for the redemption 
of the United States notes in com’’ (1869, ch 1) 

8 Nothing was done towaids giving effect to this pledge. 
Secretaiy Boutwell in December, 1869, suggested that authority 
should be given for reducing the circulation, as occasion might 
offei, by an amount not exceeding $2,000,000 in any one 
month, but it was clear that he did not legaid the matter 
as of any present importance, and no action was taken 
Congiess had apparently acquiesced in the policy of allowing 
the country to “glow up” to a currency admitted to be 
excessive A year or two later, however, it appeared that 
the Tieasury had on more than one occasion issued legal 
tendei notes in lieu of a pait of those “ retired and cancelled” 
by Societal y McCulloch The question as to the legality of 
any such reissue was referred by the Senate to its Finance 
Committee, and the majoiity of that committee, headed by 
Ml Sherman, reported a resolution that the Secretary “ has 
not the power under existing law” to issue notes for any 
poition of those retired under the act of 1866. The question 
involved was of moment, foi, if $5,000,000 could be issued 
by the Secietary at his discietion, so could $44,000,000, and 
the whole of the ground supposed to have been gamed by the 
payment of this foim of debt might thus be lost The resolu- 
tion, however, was not called up for action, and at the end of 
the session the Secretary might easily have felt that Ins action 
had the tacit acquiescence of Congress 

9 Mr. Boutwell’s successor, Secretary Richardson, having 
paid out in the revulsion of 1873 a large pait of his cash 
balance in the vain effoit to relieve the money maiket by the 
purchase of bonds, soon found himself so crippled by the 
decline of revenue that m October, 1873, he began paying out 
the letiied notes for oidiiiary expenses , and this reissue was 
continued until at the beginning of Febiuary, 1874, when 
the levenue had recovered fiom its collapse, $26,000,000 
of the notes weie again in circulation, raising the total to 
$382,000,000 
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10. At the long session of 1874 Congress first passed the 
so-called inflation bill, vetoed by President Grant, by which 
the issue of legal tender notes was to be increased to 
$400,000,000 and the possible issue of national bank notes 
was to be raised to the same point, and then adopted the 
Compromise Act of June, 1874, by which, among other pro- 
visions, it was declaied that the amount of legal tender notes 
should be fixed at $382,000,000 (1873^74, ch. 34S, § 6) The 
amount reissued by Secietaiy Eichaidson was thus made a pait 
of the permanent currency, and so remained until the work of 
withdrawal began anew under the Eesumption Act of 1875 

11. The Resumption Act was not prepared with open 
doois, and, doubtless, there is much in its secret history 
which would be of great interest Certainly, its public 
histoiy, if we view it as a measure for financial reform, is 
unique The bill, intioduced by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, was admitted to be the work of a party caucus, 
m which no agreement could be reached except by consenting 
to leave a piincipal point unexplained Whether legal tender 
notes, when ledeemed in the language of the bill, could be 
reissued or not, Mr Sherman, who had charge of the measure, 
steadily refused to say, knowing well that any explicit answer 
would diive off one wmg or the other of his expected majority, 
and deeming it his business to carry the bill through by what- 
ever means It was passed by the Senate, therefoie, with an 
obstinate refusal on the pait of its chief advocate to state the 
meaning and effect of its leading provision In the House 
all risk of explanation was avoided, byfoicingthe bill thiough 
without debate undei the operation of the previous question , 
and thus the gieat work of resumption was entered upon, 
with absolutely no authoritative determination of the main 
question whether redemption would end the legal tender 
currency or not (1874-75, cli 15) It was only certain that, 
when the measure should finally be interpieted for purposes 
of administration, one section or the other of its supporters 
would meet with bitter disappointment. 

12 As a preparation for actual specie payment in 1879, 
the Resumption Act provided for a gradual i eduction of out- 
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standing legal tender notes from 8382,000,000 to 8300,000,000, 
so fai as such a i eduction could be offset by the issue of 
national bank notes by new banks, oi by old ones increasing 
their ciiculation. This device for avoiding a contraction in 
the total currency was defeated by an unexpected surrender 
of bank ciiculation under the piessure of the times , and the 
consequent net i eduction of legal tendei notes and banknotes 
came to be legaided m some paits of the Union as the cause 
of the depiession, which deepened in this country in 1876 
and 1877 as it did in the greatei pait of Europe When 
Congress came together in Octobei, 1877, a bill was at once 
repoited to the House by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to lepeal the third section of the Resumption Act, 
this section containing all the piovisions as to the redemption 
of the United States notes With an amendment exempting 
from lepeal the provision for free banking, this bill was 
passed in the House and went to the Senate That body 
amended the House bill so as to make it simply a bill for 
making United States notes leceivable in payment for the 
four pei cent bonds and also foi customs duties, and finally 
passed it in this foim in the following June by a vote of 45 
to 16. But, while this measuie was pending in the Senate, 
and in view of the piobable disagreement of the two Houses, 
the movei of the House bill intioduced there a short bill to 
forbid the fuither letiiement of legal tender notes , and this 
was huiiiedly passed thiough both House and Senate, and 
became a law May 31, 1878 (1877-78, ch 146) This moment- 
ous act, which finally settled the question as to the meaning 
of “ ledemptioii ” in the Resumption Act and completed the 
conversion of the United States notes into a permanent cur- 
rency, — an act scaicely infeiior in its importance to the 
Resumption Act itself, — was adopted almost without debate. 
The issue at that moment stood, as it stands at present, at 
8346,681,016 

13 The reserve of gold, accumulated for the redemption 
of legal tender papei under these changed conditions, recen ed 
a taidy recognition from Congiess m 1882, when, under the 
act for extending the charters of the national banks, it was 
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provided that the issue of gold certificates by the Treasury 
should be suspended ^‘whenevei the amount oi gold com or 
gold bullion in the Treasuiy reserved foi the redemption of 
United States notes falls below one hundred millions of 
dollais” (1881-82, ch 290, § 12). No means of replenishing 
this reseive have ever been provided, except those named in 
the Resumption Act, — suiplus revenues and bonds of the de- 
scriptions authorized by the Refunding Act (1869-70, ch 266) 

14 The winter of 1889 and 1890 brought a fiesh outburst 
of agitation for the fiee coinage of silver, at a tune when the 
compulsoiy coinage of siher dollars under the Bland Act of 
1878 was finally submerging the Treasury The lesult of 
seveial months of debate in Congress was the passage of the 
Silvei Purchase Act of 1890, by which Congiess required 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver pei month, pay- 
ment therefor to be made in coin notes,” which weie to be 
a legal tender and to be withdrawn from ciiculation only 
when replaced by an equal amount of the silver dollais (1889- 
90, ch 708) This piovision for adding to the legal tender 
paper is the only pait of the act which theie is occasion to 
considei here. The reduction of legal tender circulation had 
been made impossible by the act of 1878, and Congiess now 
ordeied its periodical increase, by such an amount as should 
be required by the stated pui chases of silver, without limit, 
and with no disci etionary power of suspension in any exigency. 
It was declared to be the policy of the United States to 
maintain the ‘‘paiity” of gold and silver, but no piovision 
was made for an increase of the gold leserve established for 
the protection of the United States notes, in case parity ” 
meant the maintenance of the gold standard It was provided 
on the other hand that the com notes might be redeemed in 
silver at the pleasure of the Secretary, so that the decline to 
the silver standaid appeared to be a mattei of piobable 
ultimate necessity The new measure was, theiefore, a sur- 
prising sequel to the long effort made to place the legal tender 
notes on the solid footing of gold 

15 Not many months had passed before the saturation of 
the curl ency with legal tender paper and silver was proved by 
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the slackening of gold payments for customs duties. In the 
spimg of 1893 the new com notes outstanding had risen to 
®140,000,000, and the increase then going on was not far 
short of 14,000,000 pei month, gold receipts at New York 
were nearly dried up, and the gold leseive in the Tieasuiy 
was falling below the piesciibed 1100,000,000 The visible 
dangci of the suspension of gold payments precipitated the 
violent monetary panic which culminated in July Congress 
was called together in August to provide the means of financial 
safety, and the repeal of the clause m the act of 1890 re- 
quumg the purchase of siher was earned, after a parliamen- 
tary contest which lasted for eighty-two days (1893, ch. 8) 

These are the leading points in the history of a curiency 
now old enough to have had its trial in every variety of 
national fortune, — in piosperity and in adversity, m war 
and in peace. As an exhibition of unsteady purpose, the 
record appears to me to be without a parallel, considering 
the gravity of the subject-matter This is the manner m 
which the nation has dealt with the paper legal tender which 
practically lies at the base of the great mass of its credit 
transactions, — used concur I'ently with gold no doubt at 
present, but for many years used almost exclusively, and 
possibly in some contingency destined to be so used again 
The customaiy paper circulation, which should rest on a bed- 
rock of law as unchangeable as anything of human institution 
can be, has lam upon a quicksand. Instability has been the 
leading chaiacteiistic of our legislation on this subject for a 
thud of a centuiy 

If we consider the course pursued by the other leading 
nations m their management of currency and kindred matters, 
the contrast is remarkable England has made no important 
change m her currency system for over fifty years, and, not- 
witlistandmg the inviting field which it presents for the 
reformer, still prefers not to risk her reputation for absolute 
safety upon possible, but still uncertain, improvements 
Prance has kept her system without substantial change, 
except in the scale of its operations, ever since the absoiption 
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of the depaitmental banks by the Bank of Fiance in 1848, 
The war with Geimany, suspension of specie payments, levolu- 
tion, invasion, and defeat tued the stiength of her legislation 
and of her confidence in it, but it stands to-day neaily as it 
stood befoie 1870, except foi the legal tendei powei then 
given to the notes of the Bank of Fiance. Geimany laid her 
couise m her coinage and bank acts of 1871 to 1875, and has 
followed it fiom that day without deviation, her occasional 
legislation upon this subject being diiected steadily to the 
completion of the system as originally planned These nations 
now have an unfailing confidence in the steadiness, perma- 
nence, and soundness of then own monetaiy airangements ; 
and a chief element in that confidence is the certainty that 
seiious change is not within the lange of probability. 

This coiitiast, though still disadvantageous, would be less 
painful if in the rapid succession of changes made by our 
government there weie discernible any appioacli to continuity 
of purpose A consistent policy might be developed or a 
system might giow up by a succession of short stages, and 
the wisdom of the process might be justified as regards its 
intention, if not as regards its skill But no such continuity 
IS to be found in the senes of measures recapitulated above. 
Fundamental principles are adopted at one time and aban- 
doned at another The automatic absorption of notes by 
bonds, then systematic retirement and cancellation by the 
disci etionaiy authoiity of the Treasury, the payment of them 
as a debt, the idea of fixity of amount, and that of an adequate 
reserve m proportion to the amount, — such conceptions as 
these have been held for a time, then dropped, and succeeded 
by otheis, perhaps equally shoit-lived The senes of acts, as 
a whole, points to no paiticular end, its several parts have no 
systematic tendency or common direction The steps taken 
have been without logical order, and the important con- 
sequences following have often been neither expected nor 
desired The line traced by these measures is in fact a 
legislative zigzag, not a line of development. 

When we inquiie for the cause of such a mortifying result 
from thirty-five years of constantly renewed financial anxiety 
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and debate, we must find it in the general absence of any 
sense of responsibility for the foimation and maintenance 
of a consistent policy Not many of our Secretaues of the 
Treasuiy have found it woith while to plan and act for any 
distant future, they knowing well that executive initiative 
counts for but little in the end, and, moreovei, whatever 
secietaiies may desire, no Congiess can be relied upon to 
cany out the pui poses of a piedecessor Inspection of the 
list of acts shows that usually some accidental conjuncture 
or some supposed popular demand has been the real spring 
of action in each case, and that for the individual legislatoi 
a supposed mandate for the passing moment has geneially 
been enough to discharge him fiom all personal responsibility. 

Consistency m the popular demand is not a characteristic 
of our politics The Ameiican people can be lelied upon with 
confidence in a sufficiently alarming crisis, finally and after 
gieat travail, to rally m support of the honest and wise couise 
in any matter of high policy , but this result is often i cached 
only aftei a season of painful doubt and seeming vacillation, 
and aftei much mischief The last year, for example, wit- 
nessed the latest of a senes of occasional appeals to the sound 
common sense of the plain people, m which the result was 
fortunate, to be sure, and emphatic, but was obviously too 
long left in unceitainty How should we expect the sense of 
legislative responsibility for a continuous couise of action 
to be developed under such conditions ? How can we wonder 
that the congressman is too anxiously mindful of the shifting 
mass of opinion behind him, on which his political future 
depends, to resist the passing demand for change ? Or why 
should our financial legislation be less changeable and incon- 
sistent than our tariff legislation, in which we are now expect- 
ing the thud ladical alteiation, not to say revolution, effected 
in the space of seven years ^ 

Is it even surprising that, on the whole, the net result of 
conflicting financial acts should be a general weakening of our 
system and a loosening of the giip upon hard money The 
fact IS indubitable For pi oof of it we need only compaie, 
first, the condition of things in 1865, when there was ageneial 
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consensus of opinion that the return to specie payment was 
a manageable pioblem foi eaily solution; second, the condi- 
tion in 1875, when, aftei a year of painful tergiversation, 
a Resumption Act was finally earned thiough in defeience 
to a manifest public opinion, although by means of an agree- 
ment that its teims should be unintelligible, and, thud, the 
recent state of atfaiis, when the countiy has lepeatedly found 
itself bi ought dangerously near the verge of afresh suspension, 
and has still found it impossible to obtain a line of legislation 
demanded foi the better protection of the national honor and 
wellbeing. The reason for this ii regular , but on the whole 
progressive, lelavation on the side of political morals, at the 
same time that we have secured specie payment, is not far to 
seek In any debate where the fateful words '^^conti action’’ 
and “ lelief ” aie heaid, the feais and demands of a sufficiently 
noisy minoiity have extraordinary potency, especially m the 
even yeais which witness the national elections; and giound 
once lost by any weakness in this part of the field of politics 
IS legained with gieat difficulty The country is now and 
then loused to the fact that it is slipping down a dangerous 
declivity , but, after all, even under a government of and for 
and by the people, it is not always easy for the clear will of 
the majoiity to find expression in law. 

It IS not to be assumed that the cause of this legislative 
incapacity to deal firmly with a sub]ect of the gravest impor- 
tance IS to be found in special defects of chaiacter, intellectual 
force, 01 proper purpose among the men who make up the 
Congress of the United States The pailiamentaiy bodies 
in othei countries as well as our own suffer from the follies 
of individual members, often fail to do their duty, and are the 
objects of criticism and satire Under their forms of pailia- 
meiitary government, however, they are in a measure protected 
from what might piove to be their own incapacity, — some- 
times by traditional modes of procedure, sometimes by positive 
rules, and generally by established forms of political oiganiza- 
tion and leadeiship. Without the defences of this kind which 
time and habit have thrown around the House of Commons, 
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that body might easily find its action as much a matter 
of chance, and as little to be relied upon under the strain 
of an unsettled public opinion, as that of the House of 
Representatives. Add to the diffeiences in customaiy pro- 
ceduie the fact that it is our usual practice to elect to Con gi ess 
no one who is not a resident of the district to be lepiesented, 
— so that disagreement with local opinion often means for 
the membei not meiely failuie at a new election, but political 
death, — and theie are leasons enough why Congress should 
have failed so conspicuously to frame and defend any consistent 
line of policy as to the paper cuirency, 

A few woids should also be said here as to a phase of 
popular opinion with which membei s of Congress ha\e long 
had to leckon, — a phase of opinion singularly peisistent and 
geneial, showing itself iii an extreme dread of contraction ” 
The long depreciation following the great issues of United 
States notes during the war impiessed upon tlie public mind 
the consequences of inflation, so deeply that the lesson is 
nearly as vivid to-day as it was thirty years ago The majoiity, 
no doubt, have a wholesome di ead of any tendency in that 
diiection, and a minority, perhaps, desire such a tendency 
in some form or other, with more or less crude notions as to 
conti oiling the results But, whether resisting inflation or 
favoiing it, the great mass of our people cleaily have a strong 
belief in the effect of quantity upon the value of a circulation , 
and this appeals to make up the gieatest part of their simple 
cieed as to money t'o hold the cuirency where it is becomes 
the ideal of steady management , and contraction becomes an 
evil in itself, and perhaps more dreaded even than inflation, 
because its eailier stages are more painful 

The dread of conti action was the one argument against 
resumption which had any strength with the public, and 
it has not lost its powei since, although we plainly have 
the whole world upon which to diaw, if our own supply is 
below our needs. A moibid anxiety as to the sufficiency 
of the currency to-day possesses the public mind, as is shown 
by the copious statistics with which the government publica- 
tions constantly strive to reassure the people, and by the 
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frequent efforts of Presidents and Secretaries to satisfy public 
opinion as to the care with which the supply of currency 
IS insured No other country of importance shows this 
hypochondriac anxiety as to its symptoms, or gives a tithe 
of the attention given by ours to the mere quantity of its 
money , and no one of the leading commercial countries, 
it must be said, is either so favored by fortune or so con- 
stantly in trouble in this respect But our excessive sensi- 
tiveness on this point is obstinate it has apparently been 
increased by the course of the discussion as to silver, and we 
are still absolutely unwilling to trust to the operation of 
natural laws for the adjustment of the amount of our active 
currency. 

The necessary conclusion fiom our experience with the 
legal tender notes plainly is that a government currency, 
undei oui conditions, is an unfit subject for national legisla- 
tion Many subjects requiied legislation in the heat of civil 
wai, which are recognized as having no place in time of peace ; 
many powers were then called into use from stern necessity, 
which have been laid aside, like disused weapons consigned to 
the arsenal. A system which makes the usual legal tender 
of the country a subject of current legislation risks too much 
upon the chances of mistake, attack, and uncertainty It is a 
familiar and useful piactice in our legislative bodies to recog- 
nize some subjects as fitted for treatment by general laws, in 
ordei that they may be freed fiom the uncertainties and may 
not add to the temptations which beset the work of every 
legislature. The case of the paper currency of the country is 
analogous to this, in that for safety it requires to be placed 
upon such a basis as shall reduce to the minimum the chances 
of its coming up for action and shall prevent a constantly 
recurring anxiety as to its future. 

What happens with a paper legal tender is far different 
from the couise of legislation as to the legal tender com. 
With regal d to the latter the government fixed its standard 
and established its system of coinage in 1792, and then found 
at the most only two occasions for legislation as to other 
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matters than mere detail, until the silver question presented 
itself in 1878 But the paper legal tender never has been, 
and it IS safe to say never can be, put upon a basis where it 
can have a like couise of freedom from change Resting 
piiiely upon credit, and regarded as a creation of money by 
mere act of Congiess,it steadily invites alteration, the lemoval 
of this limit 01 that, the increase of its amount, oi the alteia- 
tion of its com basis The reseive to be held in the Tieasuiy 
undei any safe adjustment can never fail, from its magnitude, 
to attract the covetous gaze of the schemers who throng 
around the gieat source of goveinment bounty In addition 
to these risks to which the paper legal teiidei is exposed, 
ifc has also to meet those arising fiom the silvei controversy 
and now threatening the com It was well recognized six 
months ago that in the event of Mr Bryan’s election the 
legal tender paper might be suddenly lowered to the silver 
standard, by the mere substitution of silver redemption for 
gold, and by meie executive older It is not fit that the 
paper cuirency of the country should thus be kept adiift, 
or that the people of the country should be called upon period- 
ically to rally foi the safety of sometiung which fails of one of 
its mam puiposes, if it is not kept free from any suspicion 
of danger 

The passage of the Silver Purchase Act of 1890 is a strik- 
ing illustiation of the peiil of the present situation Two 
explanations have been given of the causes which united 
a majority of both Houses m favor of an act which proposed 
a steady dilution of the paper currency, involving the ultimate 
suspension of gold payments and final degiadation of our 
standard to the level of silver One explanation, current at 
the time and long aftei wards, was to the effect that a majority 
of both Houses favored the free coinage of silver, that Piesi- 
dent Hairison could not be relied upon to veto a bill framed 
for that puipose, and that the insane “expeiiment” of bujmg 
the domestic product of silver by new issues of paper annually 
was resulted to as a compromise, in dread of a more rapidly 
working measure and one which would leave no locus pern- 
tentioe. The other explanation — given m the Senate nearly 

36 
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a year ago bj Senator Teller — was to the effect that the 
Silver Purchase Act was the consideration for which the 
siUer inteiest, holding the balance of power m the Senate, 
was induced to gi\e its suppoit to the Tariff Act of 1890, then 
on its passage This statement of the transaction, made by 
one who did not hesitate to declare himself one of the con- 
ti acting parties in the case, has the gieater intiinsic proba- 
bility , but, be that as it may, let the one account or the other 
be the coirect statement, it is true in either case that legisla- 
ture and executive weie alike leady to cut the paper curiency 
adrift from the solid standard and to let it float towaids 
depreciation In the one case this would be for the reason 
that a sound curiency was doomed in any event, and in the 
othei case for the reason that neither Congress nor Piesident 
regaided its saciifice as anything more than a proper make- 
weight, to be tin own in for the sake of securing a higher scale 
of customs duties. 

Is theie another countiy in the world, outside of South 
Ameiica, in which a paper legal tender, with all the pos- 
sibilities implied in its misuse, would be dealt with in this 
fashion The election of 1896 and all that has followed 
inspiies confident hope of a less troubled future , but, aftei 
all, what guaiantee have we that the amazing defection of 
1890 may not be lepeated within half a dozen years Such 
an untoward lesult would mean no greater i evolution than 
that which took place in the half-dozen yeais ending with 
1890 indeed, it may be doubted whether in the minds of 
most men the assurance of safety is not sensibly weaker now 
than it was before that year 

The case of 1890 shows the peiil that may come from 
positive action by Congress, and the last three years have 
shown with equal distinctness the dangers to be feared fiom 
its inaction Since the beginning of 1894 there has been a 
necessity for the periodical leplenishment of the gold reserve 
Withdiawals, sometimes for export and sometimes from pre- 
caution, have brought the stock of gold down to the danger 
point, and it has been filled up by the proceeds of successive 
loans, amounting to over $260,000,000. It is immateiial 
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whether the cause of this steady boi rowing for the payment 
of a debt which is not theieby diminished, is to be found m 
what has been called the “endless chain” of notes ledeemed, 
reissued, again ledeemed and again issued, or is to be found 
111 a deficiency of levenue In either case the evil was fla- 
giant, and it was the business of Congiess to apply an appio- 
piiate leinedy, — by fiesh taxation in the one case, oi by 
modifying the s}stem of leissue under the act of 1878 in the 
other But it will be within the recollection of eveiy reader 
that Congress found itself absolutely unable to act Four 
times the necessity for borrowing has piesented itself, with 
a suspension of gold payments as the only alternative On 
thiee occasions out of the four Congress was m session at the 
critical moment , but it uniformly appealed that action was 
out of the question Grant that the lesponsibility for failure 
lay with a factious few and not with the majoiity, and the 
fact still remains that the Congress of the United States was 
unable to act in an emeigency cieated by its own legislation. 
It was even unable to apply the palliative of providing for 
the issue of shoiter bonds, beaimg a lower rate of inteiest 
than those to be issued under the act of 1870, a bill for that 
purpose passed by the House in 1896 having been converted 
by the Senate into a bill for the fiee coinage of silver For 
thiee yeais, therefore, the ciedit of the government and the 
standaid of prices and payments have remained, not without 
defence, — for the executive still performed its duty with the 
means afforded by the half-forgotten provision in the Re- 
sumption Act, — hut so shaken at intervals as to cause constant 
dread, sometimes nearly degenerating into panic. 

A cuiiency which is exposed to such dangers as these can- 
not be called sate in any proper sense of the word The 
wealth of the piomissor of the note is unspeakable, but from 
time to time the application of that wealth in fulfilment of 
the piomise is not beyond question. The power to enforce 
the legal tender of the note at its face m payment of debt 
IS absolute, but the standaid of its value has never been made 
secuie For thiity-five years the policy of the law in regaid 
to this currency has been uncertain, and the causes of this 
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uncertainty have gamed in strength and multiplied as time 
has gone on One ingenious expedient and anothei is sug- 
gested for legulating the use and ledemption of the notes, lu 
the hope of giving them steadiness and secuiing somewheie 
a powei of control, but theie is no escape fiom the fatal 
objection, that the diiect powex of legislation is not only 
pai amount but is beyond the controlling foice of any steady 
political influence In short, not only is there no guaiaiitee, 
but theie is no piobabihty that the history of these issues, if 
they continue for another generation, will be any less checkeied 
than it has been m the last Without dwelling upon such 
foiebodings, however, it is enough to say heie that, while the 
veiy foundation of all ciedit is thus left doubtlul, neither 
the Cl edit of the nation nor that of the mass of its citizens 
can leach its propei stieiigth None can profit by such un- 
ceitaiiity except those whose command of wealth enables 
them to secuie themselves, at the expense of others, against 
the hazaids of the futuie 

The necessary alternative to the issue of paper cunency 
by the goveinment is the delegation of this function to banks 
and the complete substitution of private credit foi public as 
the medium of exchange in domestic operations A large 
proportion of these operations are already pei formed by means 
of bank credit, with an adjustment to the needs of the day 
which is nearly automatic, and the only relief fiom the 
inci easing penis of the present situation is to be found in 
the same duection Tins reliance upon banks would not, 
necessanly, mean the absorption of the whole light of paper 
issue by the national banks, although this absorption would 
have much to i ecommend it , but it would clearly imply the 
confinement of the right to banks working under tolerably 
uniform conditions, as the guaiantee of their safety and wide 
Cl edit, and therefore presumably under some kind of national 
regulation and supervision 

Even with the use of bank-notes, then, the paper cunency 
must continue to be a subject of national legislation There 
IS, however, an important distinction in the kind of legislation 
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called for by government paper and by bank paper respectively, 
and a gieat difference in the risks to which, we may be exposed 
m the two cases Congress has had the national bank system 
before it, for any necessary legislation, for almost the same 
length of time as the legal tender issues ; but the course of 
action in the two cases offers no point of resemblance In- 
consistent and essentially weak as the dealing of Congress 
with the legal tender issues has been, its legislation as to the 
banks has on the whole been maiked by steady puipose, has 
tended to complete the oiiginal system, and as a general result 
has mateually stiengthened it Deservedly or not, the banks 
have from the start had abundance of enemies, in Congress 
and out of it, but the bank legislation if not uniformly wise, 
has been sparing in amount and usually directed to the 
details rather than the general stiucture and credit of the 
system Comparison shows cleaily that for thirty odd yeais 
the legislator has approached bank questions from an entirely 
different point of view and in a different fiame of mind fiom 
that which has led liim to such unfortunate results m acting 
upon legal tender notes He has not felt the same tempta- 
tions, he has not been under the same outside influences, the 
pressure of the times has not tui ned his thoughts in the same 
direction The fundamental diffeience in the two cases is no 
doubt explained by La Rochefoucauld’s familiar maxim, that 
it IS easier to be wise for others than to be wise for one’s 
self ” The legislator has found it congenial and easy to hold 
otheis to the stiict line of their obligations and of sound 
public policy, but not so easy to observe this line m deciding 
as to what lay within his own hand. His greatest folly m 
dealing with the banks — the absurd attempt, made by Con- 
gress in 1881 and foiled by the veto of President Hayes, to 
force a reduction of the interest of bonds held by the banks — 
was after all not a measure of relaxation towards them, but 
one of severity. 

This natural tendency of Congress, considered merely as a 
collection of human beings, to exact more from others than 
from themselves, is undoubtedly strengthened by the kind 
of presumption established in the popular mmd to the dis- 
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advantage of any corporation, in questions of responsibility or 
of seeming conflict of mteiest The national banks have felt 
the piessuie of this influence against them, in cases lyhere 
they have sought for changes of legislation which would have 
been for the general advantage. No doubt in such cases 
impartiality of judgment would better have befitted the legis- 
latoi than uiifavoiable prepossession, but, after all, can it be 
doubted that the disposition to say ‘‘No’’ has had an im- 
poitant place among the causes for the general steadiness 
of our bank legislation ^ To hold the banks to their obliga- 
tion and to giant them few favois has been the rule, and 
the existence of any rule analogous to this in dealing 
with the legal tender issues would have given an entiiely 
different cast to that unfoitunate chapter of our history 

The nations already refeiied to as able to manage their 
curiencies successfully and quietly have all done this by 
delegating the power of issue to banks. They have estab- 
lished their banks on different piinciples, but have agreed in 
the geneial policy of tin owing upon them ceitain duties and 
resti icting the field of probable legislation That their systems 
have a remaikable steadiness and peimanence has alieady 
been pointed out. These systems they also strengthen as 
time goes on, not so much by legislation as by practice, by 
public opinion, and by the establishment of traditions of duty 
on the pait of the banks themselves Both in England and 
in Fiance the legislative powei takes distinctly the attitude 
of observation, towards an establishment which is conducted 
for piivate profit, but is mtiusted with a quasi public function. 
In Germany the imperial contiol of the Eeichsbank makes 
the relation somewhat different, and yet a note circulation of 
remaikable stability has been built up there on the basis of 
private capital invested in ordei to earn a profit. In neither 
one of the three countries does the regulation of the currency 
present itself as a subject for ordinary legislation. 

But it IS not necessary for the present discussion to enter 
upoi the general considerations for or against a paper cur- 
rency consisting of bank notes alone , and I shall only call 
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attention here, in conclusionj to the often>repeated aigiiment 
that a government issue, being a loan without interest, results 
in a saving to the Treasuiy which is lost when the right of 
ciiculation is delegated to banks The expeiience of the 
United States in the last five years alone presents a complete 
answer to this penny-wise reasoning In that space of time 
the people of the United States have lost by shaken confidence, 
discouraged enterpiise, and the actual rum of thousands of 
citizens, resulting fiom the mismanagement of their ciuiency, 
an amount beyond all compaiison with the annual saving of 
perhaps $12,000,000 made by them at the Tieasury. The 
thrill of alarm which runs through the countiy whenever 
the gold reseive dips too far below the line, or when theie 
is delay or doubt in applying the costly remedy, means a loss 
to the people to be measured only by scoies of millions The 
monetary panic of 1893 alone, by its direct lesults and with- 
out leference to the stagnation which followed it, was enough 
to countei balance all savings of inteiest made by the Treasury 
m the last twenty years. 

But the question as to the means of securing the safest 
paper cunency is one in which the consequences to the 
national industry and piosperity are on a scale so vast that 
any attempt at pecuniary measurement appears inelevant, — 
as inelevant as it would be to draw from the post-office deficit 
a conclusion as to the maintenance of the postal service by 
our people No such calculations are needed to show that 
our people cannot afford to rest content with a system which 
then experience for a generation has shown to be radically 
unsafe So long as such a system continues, its histoiy must 
continue to repeat itself. Biiors made in the past will be 
made also by the new men in the future ; and the possibility 
that, m any moment of popular discouiagement or passing 
delusion, some fiesh experiment or abandonment of whole- 
some limitation may be lesolved upon in haste, but with 
irreparable results, must continue to be a standing menace 
to our credit, public and private. 
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XXI 

THE AMERICAN IRON INDUSTRY. 

F W TAUSSIG 

From The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb 1900, 
pp 143-170 

I N the following pages I piopose to consider the growth of 
the lion industry in the United States during the last 
thirty years, and the effect on it of the piotective duties which 
have been maintained thioughont this period The late of 
giowth has been so extraordinary, and has been attended by 
changes so staking, as to make the mere chronicle an instinc- 
tive chapter m economic history We see heie at work on a 
huge scale the forces which have transformed modern 
industiy, and get vistas of new social problems, as well as 
more light on the questions which chiefly engaged the atten- 
tion of economists a geneiation ago Both for the inteiest of 
the snb3ect itself, and by way of dealing the ground for the 
discussion of the protective duties, ^ I shall first descnbe the 
revolution which has taken place in the American iron and 
steel industry, proceeding thereafter to those aspects of the 
industry which are especially connected with the tariff con- 
troversy. 

Thiity years ago Great Britain was still the world’s com- 
manding producer of iron and steel. Notwithstanding half a 
century or more of almost continuous protection, the United 
States held but a distant second place. The output of pig iron 
in the old country in 1870 was very nearly six millions of tons 
that in the new country was but little over a million and a half 
But between 1860 and 1870 the product in the United States 

1 The Quaiterly Journal of Economics^ Aug 1900, pp 475-508 
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had doubled, — a geometrical pi egression, which, if maintained, 
must soon cause all avals to be distanced It is much easier, 
however, to double a small numbei or a small output than a 
large one the rate of growth m the beginnings of a move- 
ment IS rarely maintained for long duiing its latei couise 
Yet in this case the unexpected happened foi tliiee decades 
the geometrical progression was maintained in the output of 
pig iron in the United States The product of 1870 had been 
double that of 1860, 1880 doubled 1870, and 1890 again 
doubled 1880 The iron industiy of Great Britain held its 
own, and, indeed, between 1870 and 1880 made a notable 
advance, but it could not match the astounding pace of its 
young rival In 1890 the United States tuimed out more 
than nine million tons of pig iron, for the first time passing 
Great Biitain, and displacing that country suddenly as the 
leading producer The depression which followed the crisis 
of 1898 caused a sharp decline in the American product, the 
lowest point being reached in 1894. But with the revival of 
activity after 1896 the figures again mounted, reaching near 
twelve millions in 1898, and fouiteen millions in 1899 The 
year 1900 will haidly show a repetition of the feats of the 
previous decades The pace of the geometrical progression is 
too killing to be maintained, yet all present indications aie 
that thQ close of the decades will show an output beyond the 
dreams even of five years ago ^ 

This enormous increase, however, has been by no means 
evenly distiibuted over the United States Within the 
country a revolution has taken place, winch is part and parcel 
of tlie changed relation to other countries, and which must be 
followed before the latter can be understood 

The fiist great impulse to the production of crude iron on a 
large scale came in the United States with the successful use 
of anthracite coal as fuel. During the twenty yeais preced- 

1 The figures as to the production of iron in the two countries are easily 
found lu the excellent statistical reports prepared for the trade in the two 
countries, — the Statistical Repoits of the Bntish Lon Trade Assoc lalioUj of which 
Mr J S Jeans has long been secretary, and the Statistical Repoits of the Lon 
and Steel Associaiion^ of which Mr. J M Swank has been the equally efficient 
secretary 
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ing the Civil War (1840-60) the site of the industry and its 
growth were governed by this fuel.^ Hence eastern Pennsyl- 
vania was the mam producing district. The supplies of ore 
neai this region were smelted with its anthracite coal, and 
Philadelphia was the central maiket Proximity to the sea- 
hoaid made foieign competition easy, except so far as it was 
hampered by the tariff duties ; and the very existence of the 
iron industry was felt to depend on the maintenance of pio- 
tection For some time after the close of the Civil War this 
dominant position of anthiacite iron was maintained In 
1872, wdien the systematic collection of detailed statistics 
began, out of a total production of 2,500,000 tons, one-half 
was smelted with anthracite coal, a thud with bituminous 
coal or coke, the remainder with wood (chaicoal) The use 
of soft coal, which had begun before 1860, became rapidly 
greater Alieady in 1872 it was impoitant, and from year 
to year it giew. In the periodic oscillations between actnity 
and depiession, which mark the iron trade more distinctively 
than any othei industiy, anthracite iron shiank sensitnely in 
the slack periods, and barely regained its own in the succeed- 
ing peiiods of expansion. Bituminous or coke iron, on the 
other hand, held its own during the hard times, and advanced 
by leaps and bounds with each revival of activity In 1875 
for the first time its output exceeded that of the iival eastern 
fuel, and since that date the huge advance in the iron product 
of the United States has been dependent on the use of coke. 
Indeed, the use of anthracite alone began to sin ink at a com- 
paiatively eaily date It soon ceased to be used on any large 
scale as the sole fuel, coke being mixed with it for use in the 
blast-fuinace. The production of iron with anthracite coal 
only has shrunk to insignificant dimensions. What is classed 
as “anthiacite iron’* is smelted with a mixture of coke and 
haid coal , and, even with the aid of the coke, this means of 
reducing the ore has come to be of less and less importance 
Yii'tually, anthracite coal has been displaced as an iron-making 
fuel. 

1 For an account of the industry during this period I refer to my Tariff 
of ike United States^ pp 123-135 
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This change is easy of explanation. It is the inevitable 
result of the gi eater plenty and effectiveness of coke; and it 
has been powerfully promoted by the rapid development of the 
United States west of the Appalachian chain, and the near- 
ness of the coke region to this giowing maiket Antluacite, 
at best, IS an obdurate fuel At the same time its stiictly 
limited supply, and the cleanliness and fieedom fiom smoke 
which make it an ideal domestic fuel, have maintained its puce 
at a compaiatively even level On the other hand, the almost 
unlimited supplies of bituminous coal and the feveiish compe- 
tition in opening coal lands and marketing their product have 
caused an almost uninteiiupted fall in its price Coke has 
proved, ton for ton, a better fuel than anthracite the supplies 
of bituminous coal available for coking are viitually limitless, 
and the processes of coking have been applied on a huge scale 
and with tiieless eneigy 

Pittsburg, long ago seen to be destined to become a great 
iron centre is situated m the heart of the region where 
coking coal is plentiful To this point the iron industry has con- 
vex ged, atti acted first by cheap fuel, and soon by other geo- 
giaphical advantages of the region, — its easy access to the 
growing western country, and the added opportunities of 
securing super-abundant quantities of the best ore Pennsyl- 
vania has remained the greatest iron-pioducmg State in the 
Union , but since 1880 it has been western Pennsylvania, and 
no longer eastern, which has secured to the State its leading 
position Since 1890 this district alone has yielded steadily 
forty per cent, of the enormous iron product in the country ; 
and it IS here, and in the other western distiicts in which the 
same industrial forces have been at woik, that we have to 
study the conditions on which the growth of the iron industry 
has depended 


The westward movement has been spoken of in the preced- 
ing paragraph as affected by the geographical distribution of 
the fuel. But it has been no less affected by the distribution of 


the ore supply , and the effect' of this in turn has rested on the 
revolution wrought in the iron tiade by t^Bessemer-mo^mss. 

SEP. 1 8 1916 
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The fiist inventions winch made plentiful the iron indis- 
pensable for all our material civilization weie Oort’s piocesses 
for puddling and lolling. Through the first three-quai ters of 
the ceutiuj this was the mode in which the woild got its 
supply of the metal m tough form, usable vhere heavy stiaiii 
must come on it The processes involved at once a consider- 
able plant, complex machinery, and stienuous exeition by 
skilled and poweiful laborers, — conditions which during this 
period piomoted the supremacy of the British iron tiade In 
the decade 1860-70 the process devised by Sir Henry 
Bessemer, to which his name attaches, began a second i evolu- 
tion in the iron trade. That process involves a still laiger 
plant and still more elaborate machineiy, and it applies 
machmeiy moie fully to the elimination and subsequent 
leplacing of the caibon on which the toughness of the iron 
depends. By the new methods the production of mild steel — 
that IS, tough iron — became possible on a vastly greater 
scale Bessemer steel has displaced puddled iron m most of 
its uses. Not only this the cheap and abundant supply, 
besides filling needs previously existing, has opened vistas for 
new plant, machinery, durable instiuments of production of 
all soits. The first great application of the method was to 
rails, wheie the elastic and impact-sustaimng steel enabled 
railway engines and cars to be doubled and quadrupled 
ill size, and to become more ef&cient in even gi eater latio. 
Gradually and steadily, new and wider uses were found for 
the cheap steel. From great ships down to every-day nails, 
almost every iron instrument became cheaper and better. 
Wood was supplanted by steel for a variety of uses, and the 
slow-growing and easily exhausted stores of timber were le- 
enforced by the well-nigh limitless deposits of ore m the 
earth’s crust A new domain in nature’s forces was opened to 
man 

But the Bessemer process depends for its availability on 
special kinds of oie and pig iron, — such as are well-nigh free 
from sulphur and especially from phosphorus Yariants of 
the process, free from this limitation, have indeed been 
applied on a great scale, especially in Germany, where 
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supplies of non-phosphoiic ore aie not readily available 
But the oiigmal Bessemer process remains the most effective 
and the most economical Oies adapted to it have hence be- 
come doubly valuable, and the accessible paits of the eaith 
have been scorned to find them. The deposits of Great 
Biitain in Cumbeiland and Lancashiie contained impoitant 
supplies, yet not m quantity adequate to the new demand 
and the Spanish fields of Bilboa, on the Bay of Biscay, have 
become an indispensable supplement for the Biitish iron- 
masters In the United States, also, some of the sources 
pieviously used m the region east of the Appalachian chain 
pioved to be available, — such as the famed deposits, once 
unique in their ease of woiking, in the Cornwall hills of 
eastern Pennsylvania But the greater part of the eastein 
01 es were too highly charged with phosphorus, oi foi other 
reasons unavailable. Here, as in Great Britain, a distant 
source of supply was turned to The Lake Superior non 
region, long known to explorers and geologists, suddenly 
spiang into commanding place Here were abundant and 
supei -abundant supplies of rich and piopeily constituted ore. 
These and the equally abundant coal of Pennsylvania were 
brought together, the non made from them was converted 
into steel by the Bessemei process , and thus only became 
possible the astounding giowth m the pioduction of non and 
steel in the United States 

The iron mines of the Lake Superior legion stretch in 
widely separated fields along the lake, from the middle of its 
southern shore to its extreme noith-western end Intercalated 
between them is the great copper-beaimg peninsula, whose 
rich yield of that metal has affected the copper trade in the 
same manner and almost in the same degree as the non 
mines have the iron trade At the extreme eastern end is the 
Menominee irpn field, usually desciibed in connection with 
the other Lake Superior fields, yet differing fiom them in 
important respects The ore of the Menominee district is 
easily mined , and it is easily shipped, finding an outlet by the 
port of Escanaba on Lake Michigan, and thus traversing a 
much shorter journey to its Eastern markets than that from 
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the Lake Superior mines proper. But it is usually of non- 
Bessemer quality, and hence can play no consideiable part in 
the most characteristic effects of the new developments The 
gieat Bessemer oie fields of Lake Superior aie four in 
number in geographical order fiom east to west, the Mar- 
quette, the Gogebic, and the neighbonng Yeimilion and 
Mesabi As it happens, the geographical order has been also, 
in the mam, the older of exploitation. The easternmost, the 
Maiquette, finding its outlet by the port of that name, was the 
first to be worked on a gieat scale Even befoie the Civil 
War, mining and smelting had begun ; and, as the Bessemer 
process was more and moie largely used, especially after 1873, 
it was exploited on a laiger and larger scale. Here began 
the digging on a gieat scale, and the tiansportation to gieat 
distance, of Bessemer oie After a consideiable interval the 
second field, the Gogebic, began to be worked, in 1884 
Lying some two hundred miles further west, along the 
boundary line between Wisconsin and Michigan, and finding 
its outlet by Ashland, on the southein shore of Lake Supeiior, 
here was found perhaps the richest and puiest Bessemer ore. 
At about the same time, in 1884, began the development 
of the most distant of the fields, the Veimilion, lying to the 
north of the extreme end of Lake Superior, in the State of 
Minnesota, close to the Canada frontier. Heie, too, were 
great stores of rich Bessemer ore, shipped by the port of 
Two Haibois, on the noithern shore of the lake. 

In all these fields the ore has been secured by what we 
commonly think of as ‘^mining,” — by digging into the 
bowels of the earth, and bringing the mateiial up fiom a 
greater or less depth But in very recent years the latest 
and now the most important of the fields has given oppor- 
tunity for the simplest and cheapest form of mining great 
bodies of ore are lying close under the ground, and, when 
once the surface glacial diift has been removed, obtainable 
by simple digging and shovelling, as from a clay pit ^ Along 

i It should be noted that in the Marquette region, also, the iron ore was 
secured at the first working and for many >ears theieafter by open cuts But the 
extraction of ore on a great scale has proceeded by underground operations 
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the Mesabi^ range of hills, lying about one hundred miles 
north-west of the end of Lake Supeiior, distant not many 
miles from the Vermilion range, vast tracts of rich iron oie, 
finely comminuted and easily worked, lie close to the suiface 
Here a new source of supply was added, offering unique op- 
portunities for exploitation on a great scale These oppor- 
tunities weie availed of with astounding quickness The 
Mesabi field at once spiang into the fiont lank among the 
Lake Superior fields, and, indeed, among all the iron-ore 
fields of the woild Ten years ago the region was a trackless 
waste In 1892 it was opened by railway. Towns spiang 
up, huge steam-shovels attacked the piecious ore, and long 
trains earned it to the newly constructed docks at the poit 
of Duluth Even during the depicssion that followed the 
crisis of 1893 tlie output fiom this field mounted yeai by 
year. In 1893, virtually the first year of operation, 600,000 
tons were shipped from it; in 1894, thiice that amount; and 
in 1895 it became, what it has since remained, the most pro- 
ductive of the iron-mining distiicts A little less than half 
of the ore is of Bessemei giade Its physical constitution, 
moieover, is such that, foi advantageous use in the furnace, 
other oie needs to be mixed with it Were it all of the piized 
Bessemer quality, and in the best form, the othei fields might 
be entirely displaced With the limitations in the quality of 
the new ore, the other fields still find themselves able to hold 
their own in the market, though their supiemacy is ended by 
the favoied rival. 

For many years the Lake Supeuor mines have been the 
main sources of supply for the non ore of the American iron 
mdustiy More than half of the total supply has heie been 
seemed, and the Bessemer supply, which has been by far 
the most effective and significant part of the total, has come 
mainlv from this region ^ 

1 Variously spelled Mesabi, Mesaba, Messabi, Messaba 

2 The United States Geological Smvev, mits successive admirable Reports on 
the Miueial Resow c^s of the United States, has followed the history of the non 
fields of Lake Superior, as, indeed, of all the mineial resources of the country 
In the issue for 1895-96 (forming aoI hi of the Seventeenth Annual Repoit of the 
Survey) a summary description is given, with convenient sketch maps showing 
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In this hilef description of the Lake Superior iron region, 
reference has been made to the ports by which the oie is 
shipped, — Escanaba, Marquette, Ashland, Duluth, Two Har- 
bois. To each of these the oie must be cained by lail fiom 
the mines, — sometimes a few miles, sometimes, as with a 
large pait of the Minnesota supplies, a hundred and moie. 
And, with this first movement, only the beginning is made in 
its long joiiiney Fiorn the shipping poit it is earned east- 
waid by water to meet the coal, — the coal being coked at the 
mines, and in that form made best available for smelting pur- 
poses Some of the oie goes down Lake Michigan to Chicago, 
where it meets the coal from Pennsylvania about halt- way. 
Some of it goes faither, tluough Lakes Huion and Eiie, and 
meets the coal at Toledo, Ashtabula, Cleveland, and othei 
poits on Lake Eiie The largest part is unloaded fiom the 
vessels at lake poits, and earned by rail to the heait of the 
Pittsburg coal district, there to be smelted by the coal on its 
own ground No small amount goes even beyond, — to the 
eastward in Pennsylvania, beyond the Pittsbuig distnct, even 
into New Jeisey and New York, almost to the seaboaid itself. 
Hence the cities of Ene and Buffalo have become important 
oie-ieceiving points on Lake Ene, the oie, if not smelted theie, 
going thence by rail oil its jouiney to the smelter This last 
and farthest invasion of distant regions by the Lake Superior 
ore has been promoted by the import duty on the competing 
foieign ore which seeks to find an entrance by the Atlantic 
seaboaid, — an aspect of the non trade of which more will be 
said in the second part of this paper ^ 

The iron-producing region which depends on the Lake 
Supeiioi ores thus stretches over a wide district, the ex- 
treme ends being separated more than a thousand miles 
Close by tlie iron mines are a number of charcoal-usmg fur- 
naces in Wisconsin and Michigan The still unexhausted 
forests of these States supply this fuel in abundance , and 

the location of the several fields In Cassier^s Magazine foi October, 1899, 
Messrs J and A P Head, two English engineeis, published an excellent brief 
account of the Lake Superior mines, and of the modes of working them 
1 The Quarteily Journal of Economics f 1900, pp 475-508 
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charcoal iron, though long supplanted for most uses by the 
coke-smelted iival, has qualities which enable a limited sup- 
ply to find a market, even at a relatively high price, Next in 
order come Chicago (South Chicago) and some neighboring 
cities, among which Milwaukee m Wisconsin and Joliet in 
Illinois are the most notable. It is one of the sui puses of 
Ameiican industiy that non manufactuung on a huge scale 
should be undei taken at such points, distant alike from ore 
and from coal, and having no natural advantages whatever 
The coke is moved hundreds of miles by rail from Pennsyl- 
vania, and meets the ore which has travelled no less a dis- 
tance from Lake Superior Ease of access to the western 
maiket gives these sites an advantage, oi at least goes to 
offset the disadvantage of the longer i ail way haul of the fuel 
Other iron-producing points of the same sort are scattered 
along Lake Erie At each of the poits of Toledo, Loiain, 
Ashtabula, Erie, Buffalo, especially Cleveland, ore is smelted, 
and iron and steel making is earned on But the coal region 
itself — western Pennsylvania and the adjacent parts of Ohio 
— lemam the heart and centre of the non industiy Hither 
most of the oie is carried; and here the opeiations of smelt- 
ing, conveiting into steel, fashioning the steel into lails, 
budges, plates, wiie, nails, striictuial forms for building, are 
performed on the greatest scale For some years the natural 
gas of this region added to its advantages and aided in its ex- 
ceptionally rapid growth But each supply of gas exhausted 
itself before long, and new discoveries did not maintain the 
inflowing volume at its first level It was the abundant and 
excellent coal which formed the sure basis of the manufactur- 
ing industries, and the permanent foundation more especially 
of non and steel making 

Whether the oie goes to the coal or the coal meets the ore 
half-way, one oi both must tiavel a long jouiney, by land as 
well as by water. One or both must be laden and unladen 
several times. A cairiage of 800, 900, over 1,000 miles 
must be achieved, with two sepaiate hauls by rail Fifty 
years ago, even twenty years ago, it would have seemed well- 
nigh impossible to accomplish this on a great scale and with 

87 
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great cheapness The geographical conditions on which a 
large iron industry must lest weie supposed by Jevons m 
1866 to be the contiguity of iron and coaP But heie are 
supplies of the two mmeials separated by a thousand miles of 
land and water, and combined for iron-making on the largest 
scale known in the world’s histoiy. One of the most sagacious 
of American students of economics, Albert Gallatin, early 
predicted that the coal area of western Pennsylvania would 
become the foundation of a great non industry, and that only 
with its development would the American non manufactuie 
attain a large independent growth ^ But he could not dieam 
that his prophecy would be fulfilled by the utilization of ores 
distant fifteen hundied miles fiom the seaboard, tiansported 
fiom a region which was in his day, and remained for half a 
century aftei his day, an unexplored wilderness 

The history of the Amencan iron trade m the last thirty 
yeais is thus in no small pait a history of transportation 
The cheap carriage of the ore and coal has been the indis- 
pensable condition of the smelting of the one by the other. 
And, clearly, this factoi has not been peculiar to the non 
industry The perfecting of transpoitation has been almost 
the most remarkable of the mechanical triumphs of the United 
States. Great as have been the evils of our railway methods, 
disheaitening as have been some of the results of unfettered 
competition, the efficiency of the railways has been brought 
to a point not approached elsewhere, largely m consequence 
of that very competition whose ill effects have been so often 
and so justly dwelt on The good has come with the evil ; 
and here, as in the whole domain of private property and com- 
petitive industry, the crucial problem is how to eradicate the 
ill and yet maintain the good In the carriage of iron ore 
and of coal, the methods of railway transportation developed 
under the stress of eager competition have been utilized to 
the utmost , and the same is true of the transfer from rail to 
ship and from ship to lail again, of the carnage in the ship 

^ Jevons, The Coal Question, second edition, chap xv 

2 Albert Gallatin, Memorial to the Free Tiade Convention (1832), as reprinted 
in State Papeis and Speeches on the Tariff, pp 19, 180 
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itself, and of the handling of accumulated piles of the two 
materials The ore is loaded to cais at the mines by me- 
chanical appliances At the Mesabi mines the very steam- 
shovel that digs the ore from the ground deposits it m the 
adjacent car. At the lake, high ore-docks protrude hundreds 
of yards into the water On top of them run the tiains, the 
ore diopping by giavity from openings in the cai-bottoms 
into the pockets of the docks Thence it drops again thiough 
long ducts into tlie waiting vessels, langed below alongside 
tlie dock. At every step direct manual labor is avoided, and 
machines and machine-like devices enable huge quantities of 
ore to be moved at a cost astonishingly low The vessels 
themselves, constructed for the seivice, carry the maximum 
of cargo for the minimum of expense ; while the machineiy 
for rapid loading and unloading reduces to the shortest the 
non-eainmg time of lying at the docks. At the other end of 
the water carriage, especially on Lake Erie, similar highly 
developed mechanical appliances transfer from boat to rail- 
way car again, or, at will, to the piles where stocks are accu- 
mulated for the winter months of closed navigation At either 
end the railway has been raised to the maximum of efficiency 
for the rapid and economical carnage of bulky freight. What 
has been done for gram, foi cotton, for coal, for all the gieat 
staples, has been done here also, and here peihaps more 
effectively than anywhere else the plant has been made 
laiger and stronger, the paying weight increased m proportion 
to the dead weight, the ton-mile expense lessened by heavier 
rails, larger engines, longer trams, and easier giades, the 
mechanism for loading, unloading, tiansshipping perfected to 
the last degree, or to what seems the last degree until yet 
another stage towards perfection is invented. And evidently 
here, as elsewhere, the process has been powerfully promoted 
by unhampered tiade over a vast territory, and the conse- 
quent certainty that costly apparatus for lengthened transpoi- 
tation will never be shorn of its effectiveness by a restriction 
in the distant market 

Still another factor has been at work in the iron trade, as it 
has in other great industries, — the march of production to a 
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gi eater and greater scale, and the combination of connected 
industries into gieat single-managed systems Nothing is 
more wondeiful in the industrial history of the past genera- 
tion than the nevr vista opened as to the possibilities of organ- 
ization The splitting up among different individuals and 
sepal ate establishments of the successive steps in a com- 
plicated industry — those of the mining, carrying, smelting, 
rolling, fashioning of iron — was supposed to be due to the 
limitations of human brain and energy the management of 
them all was beyond the physical and nervous capacity of 
any one man or of any small group of associates But the 
lange of single management, the size of the unit, have en- 
laxged prodigiously The increasing application of machinery 
has made it possible to reduce opeiations more and more to 
routine and system, and to lessen the need of independent 
judgment for every step Technological education has sup- 
plied an airay of trained, intelligent, and trustworthy assist- 
ants, — engineers, chemists, mineralogists, electricians, — to 
whom can be delegated a multitude of steps and piocesses 
that formeily needed the watchful eye of the master himself. 
That master must possess new powers and new lesources; 
and tlie freedom of the modem industrial community, and 
especially the free atmosphere of our restless and reckless 
democracy, have stimulated and drawn forth the masteiful 
minds fiom every social stratum. Hence in all directions we 
see combinations which unite in one whole a number of asso- 
ciated industries, and, at their best, secure the highest indus- 
tiial efficiency At then best, for only then are the gams 
peimanently secured The retiibution for error in manage- 
ment IS as gieat as are the rewards of success , and judgment 
has become the most highly prized and highly paid human 
talent 

The iron trade has shown as markedly as any of the great 
industries the signs and effects of these new conditions. Not 
only has the size of individual establishments grown, — this 
IS a phenomenon of long standing, — but the number of in- 
dustiies united in one organization has rapidly enlarged 
Iron mines, coal mines, coke ovens, railways, steamers, docks, 
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smelting woiks, converting works, xollmg-mills, steeWorks, 
machine-shops, — these have been combined into one impos- 
ing complex The gieat iron and steel companies operate 
lion mines on Lake Siipeiioi, coal mines and coke establish- 
ments in Pennsylvania, docks and lailways, as well as non 
and steel works proper The laigest of them, the Oainegie 
Company, has built a railway of its own, specially equipped 
foi the massive and cheap carnage of oie and fuel, fiom the 
shore of LakeBiie to the Pittsburg coal distiict At its ter- 
minus on Lake Eiie (Conneaut) a new haibor and a new city 
have been created The economy in production fiom such 
widely 1 amifying organizations is not merely or chiefly in dis- 
pensing with the sei vices and saving the gains of so many 
independent middlemen it aiises mainly fiom consistent 
planning of every stage, the nice mteicalation of opeiations, 
the sweeping mtioduction from end to end of expensive 
and rapid-working macliineiy, continuously supplied under 
homogeneous administiation with the huge quantities of 
material which alone make possible effective and economical 
utilization of the great plant.^ 


1 Among the great iron and steel entei prises may be noted the following — 

The Carnegie Company, in form an unincorporated paifcnership, having no 
shares listed on exchanges or publicly dealt m, has grown from comparatively 
small beginnings to huge dimensions, its capitalization being supposed to be 
$200,000,000 It owns or controls the most productive mines of the Gogebic and 
Mesabi regions, part of the mines in the Veimilion range, and mines also in the 
Marquette range Railways, docks, and a fleet of steamers on the lakes are 
under its control Its railway from Lake Erie at Conneaut to Pittsburg, equipped 
in the most solid manner for transporting ore, fuel, and iron, carries freight at 
rates which are in the lowest range of rates per ton-mile among American rail- 
wa} s Its iron and steel works are at various points centering about Pittsburg 
It owns the greater part of the coal lands and coke plants m the Connellsvill© 
district 

The Federal Steel Company, a New Jersey corporation, with a capital of 
$200,000,000, half preferred, half common, is the greatest rival of the Carnegie 
Company on Lake Superior It owns mines m the Mesabi range and in the 
Vermilion range, with a lailway of its own leading to both It has also a fleet 
of steamers on the lakes, the great works of the Illinois Steel Company (of which 
mainly it is the successor) at Chicago, Milwaukee, and Joliet, a considerable 
xailwa} of its own about Chicago, works at Lorain, Ohio (on Lake Erie), and at 
Johnstown, Pa 

The American Steel and Wire Company, also a New Jersey corporation, with 
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It IS not withm the scope of the piesent paper to weigh the 
advantages oi disadvantages of this mode of organizing in- 
dustry It may bring the community face to face with the 
conditions of established monopoly, or, more probably, in this 
industry at least, may mean simply a faither stage m the de- 
velopment of gieat-scale production It may prove, in the 
combinations of the last year or two, to have been cairied so 
far as to transcend the bounds of human capacity, and may 
theiefore portend a senes of break-downs, and the subsequent 
sub-di vision and leseparation of the component mdustnes. 
Whether in its social aspects or in its prospects of peimanent 
productive efficiency, we must await furthei expeiience befoie 
knowing what gains and losses will accrue, what problems must 
be faced. But it is clear that gieat organizations of the pro- 
ductive forces — even though peihaps not so huge as some of 
those launched of late jeais — are to be permanent factois m 
the conduct of many mdustnes, and of the non industiy 
among them And it is clear, also, that the movement is not 
peculiar to the non tiade, and points to no forces specially 
aroused in the protected industries Whether in the cheapen- 
ing of transpoitatioii, in the advance of the technical arts, in 
the organization and management of great consolidations, the 
forces have been such as directed American manufactuung 
and mechanical industry at laige, and indeed have been at 


a capital of $90,000,000, owns mines in the Marqnette and Mesabi regions, coal 
lands and coke o\ ens, iron and steel works at CleTeland and Pittsburg, and a 
large number of rod and wire mills scattered o\ er the country from Massachusetts 
to Missouri 

Other \ery large enterprises are the Republic Iron and Steel Companj'- (capi- 
tal, $55,000,000) and the National Steel Company, capital about $60,000,000), 
both with widely ramifying operations More concentrated m their operations 
hut still on a gieat scale, are the Bethlehem Steel, the Cambria Steel, the Penn- 
sylvama Steel, and the Lackawana lion and Steel Companies 

Of a different t^ pe are certain corporations to which t!ie terra “ trust ” more 
specially applies, attempting as they do to control the entne production of cer- 
tain articles Among these are the American Tm Plate, the Ameiican Steel 
Hoop, the National Tube Companies 

[Most of the corporations above enumerated were combined in the United 
States Steel Corporation, on February 25, 1901 Cf C F Meade’s **The 
Amalgamated Association, m The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Novembei, 
1901, pp 60-68] 
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work in greater oi less degree in all the countries of advanced 
civilization 

While the Lake Superior ores, utilized under the conditions 
]ust desciibed, have been by fai the most important source of 
supply foi the non industry, a large contribution has come 
fiom another souice, also, — fiom the Southern States 

In the region wheie the States of Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia adjoin, the conditions once thought indispensable for 
a flourishing iron industiy exist m peifection Here aie gieat 
deposits of ore, easy of working , and close by them great de- 
posits of coking coal, no less easily worked. Before the Civil 
War, these natural advantages were not utilized the i^gime 
of slavery and the lack of means of tiansportation prevented 
any resort to them But with the quickening of the industiial 
life of the South, when once the Civil War and the trying 
days of reconsti action were passed, the mineral resources of 
this region were developed on a rapidly enlaiging scale. 
Alabama, where the best deposits of coal occur, became a 
gieat iron-producing State, here again, though for a less dis- 
tance and on a smaller scale, the oie made its journey to the 
coal. The rate of giowth was most rapid between 1880 and 
1890 the pig-iron output of Alabama lose from 69,000 tons 
m 1880 to 915,000 in 1890 The laige supply of labor at low 
wages has coiiti ibiited to the easy and profitable utilization 
of this source of supply The free negro has turned miner, 
and has proved not only a docile laborer, hut also, — paid, as 
miners aie, according to the tonnage brought to the pit’s 
mouth, — on the whole, an efficient one It may be a ques- 
tion how far the low-money wages paid to him are low simply 
in propoition to his still moderate efficiency, and how far they 
constitute a factor of real importance in enabling the product 
to be put on the maiket at a low price The favorable natu- 
ral conditions, when once unlocked by the regime of freedom 
and the means of transportation that came with it, doubtless 
constitute the mam basis for the growth of the Alabama iron 
industry. There are other aspects of it which deserve the 
attentive consideration of the student of social questions,- — 
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the conduct and the piospects of the negroes suddenly herded 
togethei 111 the mining legions, and the relations of the two 
laces undei the new conditions But these are matteis that 
lie apart fiom the piesent inquiiy For good or ill — doubt- 
less, mainly for good — the Southern non has taken its place 
as an impoitant pait of the iron supply, with the same rapid- 
jty, though with no such diamatic features, as that smelted in 
Peims}lvama fiom the Lake Superior ores 

The Southeiii ore contains phosphoius in too large amounts 
to make it available for the Bessemer process , and this has 
given it a place somewhat apait in the iron mdustiy of the 
country The iron made from it has not competed with that 
from the Lake Superior ore, and has been used chiefly for 
geneial foundry purposes Maiketed at a very low price, the 
inci easing supplies have made their way to places fuither and 
fuither lemoved. Pittsbuig itself soon used Alabama non for 
foundiy pui poses, the Western States and the Eastern alike 
were supplied , in New England it displaced Scotch pig, pre- 
viously impoited in considerable quantity, and, finally, it 
began to be expoited to England itself These exports aie 
piobably not of importance in the permanent cui rent of trade : 
the iron has gone out chiefly in a period of unusually depressed 
puces, and even at this time only as ballast for cotton ships 
Beyond this stiictly limited movement we shall probably see 
the export of non from the United States, not m its crude 
foim, but in much moie advanced stages. But this is a sub- 
3 ect foi later consideration It suffices to note here that the 
possibility of export, even at nominal rates of fieight and in 
times of exceptionally low prices, shows how vastly changed 
are the conditions from those of thirty years ago. 

The outcome o£ the gieat changes in the geogiaphical dis- 
tiibution ot the non industry is shown in the tabular state- 
ment on the next page 

In the Eastern District the output, notwithstanding a great 
increase in the peiiod for which the year 1890 stands, has 
baiely held its own The total production in 1895-98 was 
not sensibly greater than in 1872 On the other hand, the 
Central District has increased its production steadily and 
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enormously, whether in -western Pennsylvania itself or in the 
neighboring States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. This is the 
region where Lake Superioi ore is smelted with Pittsburg 
coal in and about Pittsbuig itself, in the immediately adja- 
cent parts of Ohio, and at the various lake cities where the 

PRODUCTION OP PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES i 


(In thousands of gross tons ) 



1872 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1898 

Eastern District (eastern Penn 
sylvania, New York, New 
Jersey) 

1,217 

1,610 

1,312 

2,342 

1,390 

1,431 

Western Pennsylvania alone 

387 

772 

1,081 i 

2,661 

3,649 

4,435 

Central District (western Penn- 
sylvania and also Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois) 

849 

1,602 

1,874 

4,517 

6,019 

7,787 

Southern District (Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Vnginia, 
Maryland) 

127 

238 

639 

1,564 

1,491 

1,785 

Other States 

356 

485 

319 

790 

646 

770 

Total for the United States 

2,549 

3,836 

4,044 

9,203 

9,446 

11,773 


ore meets the coal, — Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, and the 
rest Not less sti iking is the late of giowth in the Southern 
Distnct, of which Alabama is the most impoitant State 
While the total production here is far outweighed by that in 
the Cential District, it now exceeds that in the East, and 
bids fair to continue to do so. 

Before we close this review of the foices which have been 
at woik in the non industry, some other aspects of the sub- 
ject -aeseive buef attention Heie, as elsewheie, the labor 
situation and the trade-union movement have had then in- 
fluence But the power of the labor unions among the non 

1 In this table the figure for eastern PeunsylYama is for the iron «^inelted in 
the State with antliiacite, or antliiacite and coke mixed, while that fox western 
Pennsylvania is for the bituramous (coke) non 
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woikers has been less in the United States than in Great 
Butain , and this fact lias been of no small consequence It 
IS tiue that the Amalgamated Association of lion and Steel 
Woikeis has long been a fiim and poweiful organization, 
modelled on the Biitish unions and strong in its bargaining 
with the emplojeis^ But some of the large non and steel 
establishments have been non-union , and then competition, 
as well as the example they set of a possible cutting-loose 
from the organized laboreis, imposed a strong check on the 
union’s control of the conditions of employment The largest 
of the Ameiican establishments, the Carnegie Company, thus 
cut loose from the union, as a consequence of the great strike 
— fairly a pitched battle — at the Homestead woiks in 1892. 
The consequence has been that the American non and steel 
master has felt moie fiee than his British iival to push on 
with new processes, to remodel his organization, to readjust 
his laboi force 

No doubt, m the talk of the average business man, there is 
much exaggeration of the dictates of labor unions, and many 
an impossible claim to attend to his own affans in his own 
way But, on the other hand, whatever may be one’s sympa- 
thy with labor organizations, it is not to be denied that a 
firmly organized trade-union tends to present a stolid opposi- 
tion to change and to improvements This is but human 
nature The first effect of a new machine oi a better lear- 
rangement is to displace or discommode some laboreis, while 
the disposition to “make woik,” however disavowed overtly, 
IS too deep-rooted to permit labor-saving changes to be made 
without strong though silent opposition Even where no 
open resistance is offered, the meie existence of a strong and 
all-mclusive union, not to be fought without heavy loss, has 
often a benumbing influence, preventing the very considera- 
tion of radical changes, and keeping industry m its estab- 
lished grooves Such has been one of the effects of the 
stiong organization of English non workmen (the engineers) , 
and the great strike between them and then employers in 

^ See the account of tlie organization, by Carroll D Wright, in The Quarterly 
Journal qf Economics, vol vn p 400 (July, 1893) 
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1898 was at bottom due to this consequence of their strength. 
Foi good or ill the American non industry has been compara- 
tively fiee fiom this benumbing influence Foi good, in that 
the advance of the art of pioduction has been uuiestiamed ; 
for ill, in that the woikman, as is inevitable when standing 
alone, has bargained on unequal terms with a powerful em- 
ployer, and has been compelled often to accede to long houis 
and haish conditions. 

One other of the social aspects in the growth of the iron 
industry deserves attention its connection with the coal 
tiade, and with some of the labor problems that have arisen 
111 that allied industry The dominant position of the Pitts- 
burg coal distiiot has been repeatedly referred to in the pre- 
ceding pages. For the non tiade the most important section 
of that district is the famed Connellsville coke region, lying 
some fifty miles south of Pittsburg, along the banks of the 
Yougliiogheny Ei\er Here is a level and uniform outcrop of 
the best coking coal, and fiom this has come most of the 
coke used in smelting Lake Superior ores, and, indeed, the 
greater part of that used in the United States Important 
supplies have come also fiom othei near-by legions in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia; and Alabama has made fiom 
her own coal the coke for smelting her iron But the Con- 
nellsville coke is by far the most important contiibutoi, and 
alone supplies more than half of the total used in the country 

The puce of coke has gone down markedly m the last 
twenty years, in sympathy with the price of bituminous coal 
generally Thirty years ago coke at the ovens was sold for 
$3 a ton In recent years the price has been on the aveiage 
not far from |1 50 a ton, and in times of depression less than 
$l a ton Fuel has been turned out for the American iron- 
mastei at puces lower than those paid by Ins rivals in any 
part of the world, while low rates of transportation have 
enabled the cheap fuel to be earned to furnaces neai and dis- 
tant, Without the loss of this cardinal advantage 

Here, as in the mining and transportation of the ore, and 
in the practice at the furnace and the mill, cheapness has been 
secured, but by methods that are, in part at least, vitally dif- 
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feient. There has been, indeed, the same bold adventure in 
opening new sources of supply, the same conduct of indus- 
tiy on a gieat scale, the same hrm organization in diiect 
connection with the iron and steel industries But the nature 
of the operations caused cheapness to be attained at the coal 
mines and coke ovens, not only by machinery and oiganiza- 
tion, but also, to no small extent, by cheap labor. The min- 
ing of coal IS mainly pick-and-shovel work, requiiing little 
handicraft skill or trained intelligence ; and this is still more 
tiue of the woik at the coke ovens. The coal mines of the 
United States have di awn to themselves the lowest and pooiest 
kinds of manual labor, except, indeed, wheie machines for 
cutting the coal have proved applicable, and skilled and intelli- 
gent mechanics have consequently been called on to woik 
them. The mmeis in England seem to have maintained a 
better relative position. Their trade organization has been 
strong, the standaid of living and of efficiency compai atively 
high In the United States multitudes of newly airued im- 
migrants have been drawn to the mines, paitly through de- 
libeiate airangement by the employeis, partly through the 
silent adjustment of supply to demand Theie they have 
huddled, meit, stolid, half-enslaved The nationalities that 
have contributed of late yeais so heavily to our immigiation 

— the Italians, Bohemians, Hungaiians, Poles, and what not 

— have heie found employment such as they could at once 
tuin to In times of activity their condition is passable, and 
doubtless better than it had been m then homes beyond the 
sea In times of depiession and low prices the barest living 
is all they can seeme, and sometimes not that The Ameri- 
can or Americanized laboiers of higher standards have met a 
disheartening competition, and have vainly tried to stem the 
tide of falling wages and half-employment, with the attendant 
miseiy, stiikes, iiofcs, bloodshed.^ 

Here once more we touch phenomena that he mainly out- 

See, among others, the article by J E George, m The Quaiterly Journal oj 
Economics^ vol xni pp 186, 447 (January and July, 1898) Compare with the 
same writer’s more recent articles m the Jahrhitrher fur Nationaloelonomie, vol 
xviii Nos 4,5 The similar conditions in the aiithricite region aie descn bed by 
G 0 Virtue in the Bulletin of the Depa? tment of Labor for November, 1897. 
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Side the scope of the piesent inquiry. The gro\7th of the coal 
mdustiy is a subject by itself, piesenting peculiarities of its 
own. “ Oyerproduction ” has been its constant cry ; and un- 
deniably there has been a pressure on the maiket of a large 
and constantly enlarging supply of coal. The continued open- 
ing of new mines, with all the chances of reaping a fortune 
from the combination of mining and railway ventuies, has 
proceeded withleveiish and excessive activity, and, ceitainly, 
it IS this gilded opportunity which has caused the systematic 
agglomeiation of cheap laboi in the bituminous coal districts 
the country ovei. It may be, also, that, even under condi- 
tions of comparative stability (as in the anthiacite regions, 
where no new fields are available), the nature of the indus- 
try, the extreme difficulty of stopping a mine when once in 
operation, the strong inducement to work it continuously at 
its maximum capacity, — such causes as these may lead in- 
evitably and recurrently to mounting output and cut-throat 
competition. Both sets of causes probably have been at woik 
m bunging about the special severity of periods of depression 
in the coal and coke districts 

At all events, a bitter competition has intensified the evil 
social conditions which must emeige where gieat masses of 
Ignorant laboieis are congested in out-of-the-way places 
Truck-shops, low wages, semufeudal conditions, cheap coal, 
have meant a cheap man At the non mines the conditions 
seem to have favored the better mode of securing cheapness, — 
vigorous and intelligent labor, using highly elaborated machin- 
eiy Such, too, has been, in greater degree at least than at 
the coal mines, the direction in which improvement has 
marched in the railways, on the vessels, at the docks, m the 
iron and steel woiks. But at the very foundation of the 
industry, at the coal mine and the coke oven, we have a 
social sore. Perhaps it is but temporary this gieat and 
vigorous oiganism of ouis may absorb the foul matter, even 
though it be steadily fed from without by new accretions. 
But foul it IS, and remains When Jevons, a generation ago, 
surveyed, doubtless with some excess of pessimism, the coal 
trade of Great Britain, he warned his countrymen that their 
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great structure of material wealth rested on a foundation of 
biutishness and paupeiisin^ We have been wont to thank 
God that we aie not as other peoples But the plague is on 
us also \ and we, too, must face the social responsibilities it 
involves. 

Thus the growth of the non industry illustrates all the ex- 
tremes of the industrial revolution which has taken place in 
the United States since the Civil Wai Unfettered enterprise, 
uniestiained competition, have worked their utmost. The 
eager seaich for new resomces in the earth’s crust has gone 
on with feverish haste. The march of the arts has led to 
unceasingly wider utilization of the forces of nature. Produc- 
tion on the great scale has advanced, until the huge enter- 
prises seem almost ready to crush the foundations on which 
they lest or topple over of their own weight Fabulous riches, 
and misery and squalor most abject, alike have come with 
this marvellous transformation, and the twentieth century 
dawns with new conditions, new problems, new duties. 

1 The Coal Question (1866), Preface, p xxiii 
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LE XIX^ SIECLE. 

G DE MOLIXARI 

From Journal des £conomistes, 15 janv 1901 , pp 5 - 19 , 

I 

L E trait caract^ristique du si^cle qui vient de finir, ce qm 
-/ le distingue de tous ceux qiii Font pr^c^dd, c’est le d^- 
veloppement extraoidmaire de la puissance productive de 
riiomme. Par la conquSte et Fasservissement des forces 
mdcaniques et chimiques, ajout4es ou substitutes h sa force 
physique dans Foeuvre de la production, il a pu augmentei, 
dans des proportions qm eussent semblt autiefois inviaisem- 
blables,les mattiiaux de la vie On auiauneidte dece progrfes, 
accompli surtout dans la seconde moitit du sitcle, en consul- 
tant les tableaux de Faccroissement de la richesse aux Etats- 
Unis, c’est-&.-dire dans le pays ou Fmdustrie est arnvte h son 
plus haut point de productivite. Tandis qu’en 1850 la rich- 
esse de FUnion amtricame n’ttait tvalute qiFS, 7 milliards 135 
millions de dollais, soit k 308 dollais par ttte, elle s’tlevait, 
d’apits le dernier recensement de 1900, a 90 milliards, soit ^ 
1 180 dollars par t6te Dans la derniere dtcade seule, Faug- 
mentation avait ttt de 35 milliards, — une somme de rich- 
esses plus considtrable, au dire du Powers, que celle que le 
continent amtricam tout entier avait pu accumuler depuis la 
dtcouveite de Christophe Colomb 3 usqu’au commencement de 
la guerre de la Secession II y a sans doute quelque chose h 
rabattre dans cette statistique amtricame, et nous devons con- 
fesser, en toute humilitt, que la richesse de FEurope n’a pas 
fait depuis im demi-sitcle une aussi prodigieuse enjambte, 
mais nous pouvons conjecturer, d’aprfes les chiffres du rende- 
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ment des irapats, sans parler d’antres indices, que dans tons 
les pays ou le vieil outillage de la production industrielle et 
agricole a 6t6 tiansforme et renouvele, la iichesse s’est accrue 
dans une propoition an moms double de celle de Taugmenta- 
tion de la population, malgi^ les charges et les obstacles de 
tons genres que les vices et Tignorance des gouveinements 
aiissi bien que ceux des gouvern^s opposent a son d^veloppe- 
ment naturel et r^gulier. 

On s’expliquera ce plidnom^ne, si Ton songe h la somme 
dnorme de travail h bon march 6 que nous ont procui^e Ihn- 
vention et les peifectionnemeiits successifs de la machine h 
vapeur On estime au plus bas mot que le travail d’un cheval- 
vapeur dquivaut a ceiui de 10 hommes Oi, la statistique 
officielle nous apprend que le nombre des chevaux-vapeur 
s’est 41ev6 en France de 60 000 en 1840 h 6 300 000 en 1897. 
C’est done une somme de ti avail dgal a celle de 63 millions 
d’hommes qui a mise au service de I’lndustne frangaise. 
Efc non seulement ce travail est plus 4conomique de tout la 
diff^ience du prix de la houille, nourriture de la machine, et 
de celui de ralimentatiou v^getale ou ammale de Thomme, 
mais encore il d4veloppe une puissance et obtient des r^sultats 
qu’aucun d^ploiement de forces humaines ne pomrait at- 
teindre On aurait beau accumuler une masse de travail 
humain ddcuple de celle de la machine d’un tram express, 
c’est h peine si Ton obtiendrait une vitesse dix fois moindre. 
Et en supposant que des milliers d’hommes 4chelonn4s h portde 
de la voix fussent employes h transmettre un message, leur 
ti avail seiait impuissant a iivahser de vitesse avec celui du 
t^ldgiaphe, tout en coutant des milliers de fois plus clier. 

Mais I’accioissement de la quantity des produits et des ser- 
vices qui constituent la richesse n’a pas le seul ni peut- 
^tre m^me le plus important r^sultat de la tiansformation de 
la machinerie de I’lndustrie ; elle en a eu deux autres d’une 
portde supeneure, en ^levant la nature du travail r4serv4 a 
I’homme dans I’oeuvie de la production, et en dtendant avec 
la spli^ie des ^changes celle de la solidarity humaine. 

Les machines ne fournissent qu’un travail matyiiel dont les 
op4rations doivent ^tre dingdes ou tout au moms surveiliyes 
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par rmtelligence de Fhomme. Si dies le dispensent d’un 
effoit physique, elles exigent une application constarite de sa 
foice mtellectuelle et elles engagent souvent an plus haiit 
degi4 sa i esponsabilit^ moiale Un conductem de locomotive 
et un aiguilleui, par exemple, no d^pensent dans leur jouin^e 
qu’uiie faible soinme de foice phvsique, mais leur attention 
doit die appliqu^e sans reMche h Fopdation qui leur est con- 
fide Si leur intelligence dy est pas siiffisamment tendue, 
s’lls n’ont qdct un faible degid le sentiment de leui responsa- 
bilitd, ce ddfaut d’application k leur de\oir pent causer la 
perte de centames de vies, sans parlei des dominages pure- 
inent matdiicls. Mais Fexeicice de rmtelligence et de la les- 
ponsabilite ont poui effet naturel de dd\eloppei les facultds 
mises eii oeuvre, et c’est ainsi que le niveau intellectuel et 
moial des ouviieis qui dirigent ou sur\eillent le ti avail des 
machines appaiait dans toutes les branches d’lndustiie que le 
piogids a touchdes comme manifestement supdrieur a celui 
des simples manoeuvies qui font Toffice de machines 

Le progids industriel n’a done pas eu seulement pour effet 
d’augmentei la qnantitd des piodnits, il a dlevd, poui amsi 
due, la qualite des pioductems II a eu encoic un autie 
effet, non moms bicnfaisant, c’est d’dtendie et de multiplier 
les liens de solidaiitd entie les homines. Dans les sifecles qiu 
ont pidcdde le notie, la sphere de la solidantd ne depassait 
gubie les fiontidies des Etats Les membies de chaque na- 
tion foimaient une socidtd d’assurance mutuelle contie le 
risque dhnvasion et de pillage, quand ils n’dtaient pas eux- 
mdmes envaliisseuis et pillaids S’lls dtaient intdiessds a la 
piospdiitd les uns des auties, ils ne I’dtaient point a celle 
des membies des autres nations Ils avaient, an contiaire, 
Intel dt a la diminution des forces et des ressouices despeuples 
avec lesquels ils dtaient contmuellement en gueiie Get <^tat 
de choses a chang^, la solidaiite a sucedd^ a I’antagonisme, 
loisque les ^changes ont associi^ les mt^i^ts des mdividus ap- 
partenant a des nations diff^Jientes Or, c’est raccioissement 
de la productivity de I’lndustrie qui a provoqu^ en la necessi- 
tant Textension de la sph^ie des debanges Loisque le tra- 
vail, assisty par une machmeiie de plus en plus puissante,— 
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et poui empruiiter un exemple au rapport de Michel Chevalier 
sur rExpositioii de 1867, lorsque Tmtioduction du moteur 
ciiculaiie a poitd de 80 a 480 000 le nombre de mailles qiu 
peuvent etie confectionn^es en luie minute dans la fabiication 
des ti loots, — le marche local a cessd de suffiie a cette pioduc- 
tion exubdiante, il a fallu agrandii son d^bouch^, et il en a 
ainsi dans toutes les industries ou le ti avail la machine 
se substituait au ti avail h la mam. Alois, pour i^pondie h 
ce besom d’exterision des maich^s s’est produite une demande 
extiaordinaiie de piogifes des mojens de communication Les 
inventeurs, utilisaiit les ddcouveites de la science, se sent ap- 
pliques a satisfaiie a cette demande, la vapeur, puis T^lec- 
tiicitd ont 4td employees a surmouter Pobstacle des distances. 
780 000 kilometies de chemins de fei , 1 800 000 kilometres de 
ligiies tdlegiaphiques, constiiiits presque en totahtd dans la 
seconde moitid du sAcle, des iigiies de navigation h vapeur qui 
^tablissent des communications rdgulifeies entre les parties les 
plus dloign&s du globe ont commence Toeuvre de runification 
des maiches des pioduits, des capitaux et du travail 

Malgid les obstacles que cette extension de la sphere des 
^changes a lenconti^s dans les intergts attaches a I’ancien 
4tat des choses, elle se ponrsmt avec une foice d’lmpulsion 
11 resistible, et on peut d^ja en appr^cier la poitee finale en 
compaiant retat de developpement des rapports economiques 
des nations au debut et a la fin du sifecle 

Nous n’avons que des donuees paitielles et incertaines sur 
le commeiee exteiieur des nations civilisees dans les slides 
precedents , nous savons seulement que le commerce de TAn- 
gleteiie en 1800 n’atteignait pas 2 milliards de francs ^ et que 
celui des autres nations reunies s’eievait a peme h ce chiffie , 
cn sorte que le commerce du monde civilise tout entier ne 
depassait pas le commerce actuel de la Belgique M Levas- 
seur I’evaluait deinieiement a 87 milliards pour la peiiode 
1894-95,2 c'est-a-dire quhl aurait au moins vingtupie dans le 
corns du siecle Le commerce international des capitaux ne 
s’est pas moms developpe que celui des produits La statis- 

^ 30 570 000 liv St k rimportation et 43 152 000 liv st k I’exportation 

^ Lhnjiuence des votes de communication au xixq siecle^ par E Levasseur, p 12 
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tiqae ne nous fournit, k la aucune donn^e sur la pw- 

duction du capital dans la p^iiode qm a pr^c^d^ rayfenement 
de la grande mdustiie, et elle iie nous renseigne encore que 
d’une mani^re approximative sur son importance actuelle. 
M Eobcit Giffen a dvalud a 200 rnillrons sterl — 5 milliards de 
francs — le montant de T^pargne anniielle da Royaume-Uin, 
ce qui est peut-Otre excessif Mars on pent affir^mer avec cer- 
titude que la pioductivite de rdpaigiie s’est accrue avec cello 
de I’lndustrie, et on sait que les pays ou la production dos 
capitaux s’est paiticuliSiement di^velopp^e, I’Angleteiie, la 
Fiance, la Belgique, la Suisse, rAlleinagne, en fournissent des 
quantit^s croissantes au leste du monde La tiansfoimation 
de I’outillage de la production industrielle et agiicole, sans 
oublier celle du mat^i lel de guerre, maiitime et teire&tie, en 
a demandd des quantit^s ^noimes, suitoiit dans le dernier 
quart de si^cle Seule, la construction des chemins de fer en 
a absoibd environ 200 milliards. Mais, non moms que Tex- 
poitation des produits, celle des capitaux ci4e et multiplie les 
liens de solidaiit4 entie les peiiples Les pays impoitatems 
de capitaux sont intdressds a la piosp^iit^ de ceux qm les 
produisent, afin de les obtenir eii abondance et a boii maich^, 
les pays exportateurs le sont plus encore a celle de leurs 
ddbitem s 

Le d^veloppement de la production, d^teimin^ pai la crea- 
tion d’uiie machinerie a la fois plus puissante et plus econo- 
mique, a eiargi aussi, quoique dans une propoition moindre, 
les debouches du travail La population s’est acciue dans la 
mcsiiie de Textension de sou debouche, elle a double en 
Em ope dans le cours du xix® sidcle, et elle a foiirin, en outre, 
^ remigration uii contingent qui a depasse en une seule annee 
celui qu’elle lui fouinissait aupaiavant en un sifecle. De 
10 000 indi\idus en 1820, remigration s’est eievee k 871 000 
en 1887 et, en I’espace de quatie-vmgts ans, elle n’a pas poite 
moms de 15 millions dliommes de race blanche dans les 
auties paities du globe Ces emigrants ont feconde par leur 
travail et acquis au domaine de la civilisation d’lmmenses re- 
gions, dont les ressources natuielles demeuraient improduc- 
tives ; ils ont fait souche de peuples nouveaux, approvisionnd 
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TEuiope de mati^res premifeies et de deiir^es alimentaiies, 
agraiidi les d^boucli^s de son industiie et ^tendu, avec la 
spli^ie de r^change, celle de la solidaiit^ des iiitei^ts. 

Telle a I’oeuvre capitale du xix® si^cle, et la meilleure 
pai t de son actif A des Etats isol4s et politiquement liostiles, 
il a commence a substituei des nations ^coiioiniquemeut unies 
par les liens de plus en plus nombreux et series de r^ehaiige. 
Et cette extension de la sph^ie de r^chaiige a eu, en inSme 
temps, pour i^sultat d’luteinatioualisei le piogifes lui-mSine. 
Toutes les nations se tiouvant d^soimais en concurrence, leuis 
mdustiies sont obligees de s’assimiler tous les piogibs i^alis^s 
ailleui's, sous peine d’§tre exclues du maich^ g^n^ial, et mtoe 
de leur piopie maiclie Au commencement du siecle ces 
piogibs qui multipliaient les pioduits en abaissant les fiais de 
la production ^taient, poui aiiisi due, le monopole de PAngle- 
teiie Apies s’etie effoic(^s de se plotter contie eux, pai les 
bairieies de la douane, les iiidustiiels du continent out com- 
pris la n^cessitd de les imitei, et c’est amsi que les produits 
manufactui^s de la Fiance, de la Suisse et, en derniei lieu, 
de TAllemagne, ont r^ussi, giace au stimulant de la concur- 
rence biitanmque, a d^passei en quantit^s cioissantes les 
fiontieies du maiclid national 

Aujouid’hui a surgi un nouveau concurrent, I’lndustnc am4- 
iicame, arm^e de macliines-outils qui abaissent encore les piix 
de levient, demain suigiia peut-Stre la concurrence chinoise, 
dont la bienfaisante influence s’ajouteia k celle de la concur- 
lence am^iicaine poui provoquer en Europe un mouvement 
de lefoime des impedimenta politiques, fiscaux, piotection- 
nistes, qui dlbv^ent arti&ciellemeiit le piix des matdiiaux de la 
Me 

Avons-nous besom d’ajouter que des sibcles se passeroiit 
avant que Phumanite soit exposde a pioduire plus qiflelle ne 
peut consommer Malgrd Tessoi que la conqu^te d’un contin- 
gent colossal de foices natiiielles est en tiain d’lmprimer a sa 
capacity pioductue, rhumanite est encore pauvre, tr^s pauvie, 
et il faudia que sa pioduction annuelle soit au moms ddcupl^e 
poui lui assuiei une modeste aisance 

Mais c’est seulement par I’extension de Torganisme de la 
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production et de I’^change que le travail, assists des forces de 
la nature, pouria satisfaire avec une abondance de plus en plus 
grande les besoms, encoie aujourd’hui si incomplStement des- 
servis, de la consommatioii. Or cet organisme est d’une sen- 
sibility extreme, et h mesiire qu’il s’dtend et solidarise des 
intyi^ts plus noinbreux dans les diffyientes parties du globe, 
les causes de peifcuibation, telles que les gueries et les autres 
calamites dues aux vices et a Tignorance des gouveinements 
et des individus, qui se manifestent sur un pomt du marchd 
agrandi des ^changes, se lypercutent sui tons les autiea Ces 
causes de dysordre et de ruine n’ont pas cessd de se multiplier 
et inline de s’aggraver dans le cours du siyde, et, en regaid 
des progr^s qui constituent son actif, elles ont produit un 
passif qui a absorby, sinon la totality, au moms une part trop 
considyrable de cet actif de progr^s, 

II 

II semblerait que Paccroissement extraordinaire du com- 
merce international, en dyveloppant entre les peuples la solid- 
arity des intdiyts et en augmentant, par 1^ inline, le besom de 
la paix, eut du rendre les guerres plus rares. On pouvait 
d’autant plus se bercer de cette espyiance que les progi^s de 
I’lndustrie augmentaient chaque ]our le nombie et la richesse 
de la classe diiigeante de la production et lui valaient une 
part d’mfiuence plus considyrable dans le gouvernement des 
Etats Cependant, il n’en a pas yty ainsi. Les guerres n’ont 
pas yty moms nombreuses au xix® sibcle, et elles ont bien 
autrement destructives et couteuses qu’elles ne I’avaient dte 
au XVIII®. 

Nous ne possydons pas le compte des vies liumaines que la 
guerre a consommyes depuis les dermbres annyes du ibgne de 
Louis XIV jusqu’a la Ryvolution fran^aise, mais c’est le porter 
fort haut que de Pyvaluer h un million. Les armyes dtaient 
alors pen nombreuses et les diflicultys du reciutement obli- 
geaient les gyndraux h mynager la \ie de leurs soldats La 
Ryvolution a changy cet ytat de choses en mettant h la dis- 
position des chefs des armyes rypublicames ou impyuales 
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Tin nombre de r^qnisitionnaires ou de consents. Ils 

out obtenu ainsi un avantage d^cisif sur leurs adveisaues, 
accoutumds aux pratiques de rancieii sjstbme, et Ton sait que 
Moreau qualifiait Napoleon de vainqueui k laison de 10 000 
homines par lieuie Le peu de d^veloppement du credit pub- 
lic obligeait de m^me les gouvernements h limiter leuis aime- 
ments, et conclure la paix aussitot que leur ti^sor ^tait 
^puisd La faible augmentation des dettes publiques dans le 
couis du XVIII® sitele nous fourmt a cet 6gard une indication 
positive D’aprbs une statistique dress^e par Dadley-Baxter, 
elles ne se seraient acciues que de 5 milliards dans la p^riode 
de 1715 a 1793^; mais, a dater de cette ^poque, on voit I’m- 
dustiie destructive de la guerie prendre un essor plus pio- 
digieux encoie que celui des industries productives Les 
guoires de la Revolution et de T Empire consommbient en- 
viron 5 millions d’hommes, et ce compte s’est particuliere- 
ment accru dans la seconde moitie du sibcle En additionnant 
les victimes de la guerre depuis la Revolution, on est airive au 
monstrueux total de 9 840 000, pifes de 120 millions pour les 
pays appartenant a notre civilisation La consommation des 
capitaux a progress^ plus rapideinent encore que celle des 
hommes En sus des depeuses couvertes annuellement par 
Timpot, la guerre et la paix arm^e, autrement dit la prepara- 
tion k la guerre, ont participe pour cent milliaids, au plus bas 
mot, a Taugmentation des dettes publiques dans le cours du 
sibcle 

Cependant, ce qui etait "jadis la raison d’etre de la guerre a 
cesse d’exister Aussi longtemps que les peuples civilises 
ont ete menaces de destruction ou tout au moms de deposses- 
sion par les invasions des barbares, la guerre a ete une neces- 
site Car il fallait bien s’ assurer contie un peril toujours 
imminent et inevitable. 

Mais grg.ee aux progrSs du materiel et de Tart de la de- 
struction — et ces progres n’ont pas ete, pour le dire en pas- 
sant, moms utiles que ceux du materiel et des arts de la 
production — ce peal a disparu Les peuples civilises enva- 
bissent au contraire et s’approprient les legions occupees 

I Dudley Baxter, National Debts 
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par leurs anciens envahisseurs. La guerre ne s’lmpose plus 
k eux Elle depend de leui yolont^ 

II s’agit done de savoii s’lls out encoie int^r^t a la vouloir 
Get existait sans aucun doute pour les aristociatics 

qui trouvaient dans la conqu^te d’uri Etat ou d’une piovince 
un supplement de serfs ou de sujets qui leur fouinissaient, 
par les coivees les redevances ou les impots, nii supplement 
de levenus Mais que pent bien rappoitei la conqu^te de la 
province ou de TEtat le plus riche k une nation qui demande 
ses moyens de subsistance non plus au pillage ou a I’exploita- 
tion du travail de ses esclaves, de ses serfs ou de ses sujets, 
mais a la culture de son sol et k la pratique honn^te de son 
Industrie ? L’expdrience de toutes les guerres qui ont ravage 
le monde dans le corns de ce sidcle n’a-t-clle pas attests qu elles 
ont cout^ aux vainqueurs plus qu' elles ne leur ont rapportd ^ 
Comment done s’expliquer que des §tres pouivus de raison 
et sachant compter continuent k piatiquer une industiie qui 
travaille k perte ^ Oe serait 1^ sans doute un pli(5nom^ne inex- 
plicable, et une aberration du ressort des mddecins ali^nistes 
SI les producteurs — chefs d’lndustrie, capitalistes et ouvriei s 
qui paient les frais de toutes les guerres, poss^daient dans 
le gouvernement des nations une influence pr^pond^rante. 
Mais, en d^pit des revolutions, des unifications et des con- 
stitutions politiques qui ont eu pour objet d’affranchir les 
nations de Texploitation d’une caste iiationale ou dtiangdre, 
la forme de leurs gouvernements seule a ebangd, le fond est 
demeuid le m^me Les intdiSts particuliers n'ont pas cessd 
de se coaliser pour faire la loi k Tintdigt gdndral Et dans 
toute TEuiope les intdiSts engages dans la conservation de 
retat de gueire, lutdidts militaires et politiques, sont de- 
meiiids pidponddrants Les aimdes et les fonctions pub- 
liques qui dtaient sous Tancien rdgime Tunique ddbouclid de la 
classe gouvernante, n’ont pas cessd d’^tie considdides comme 
supdrieures aux autres emplois de Tactivitd humaine Elles 
attiient encore de prdfdience les rejetons de Tancienne classe 
dominante avec les parvenus de la nouvelle, et constituent un 
puissant faisceau d’lntdrdts, aussi bien dans la plupart des 
rdpubliques que dans les monaichies. Or, la guerre dtaiit 
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aujouid’hui comme elle Fetait ]adis mie source de profits et 
d’honneuis pour les mihtaues piofessionnels, il est natuiel 
qu’ils y poussent Connaissez-\ous bien mou aimde, disait 
Napoleon ^ C'est un chaucie qui me d 4 voieiait, si 3c ne lui 
donnais de la patuie^’’’ 

Cette pS^tiue, les detenteurs du pouvoir, chefs d’Etats et 
politiciens, sont d’autant plus disposes a la lui dormer que la 
gueiie fait taiie les oppositions et ajouine, sauf a les aggiaver 
plus taid, les difficultds mt^iieuies On s’explique done que 
la gueiie ait suiv^cu aux p<^uls qiu menagaient la civilisation, 
et il 7 a grande apparence qu’elle leur suivivia aussi long- 
temps que cette mdustiie destructive disposer a d’une influ- 
ence politique sup^iieuie a celle des industries prodnctives 
qiii en suppoitent les fiais et les dommages On s’explique 
aussi que Facer oissemeut extraoidinaire de la pioductivitd de 
Fmdustiie, en augmentant la iichesse et la puissance des 
nations, ait determine un developpement coiiespondant des 
appaieils de gueire. Du moment ou le risque de guerre sub- 
siste et pent dchoir du 30111' au lendemain, sous la piession 
d’lnt^i^ts qui demandent une pEtuie, il faut bien s’armer 
conti'e ce usque, opposer a Fenneini une puissance destructive 
au moms ^gale a la sienne et, par consequent, Faugmenter 
dans la proportion des forces et des lessouices que client et 
d^veloppent les progibs de Findustrie Cette propoition, le 
regime de la paix armde Fa certainement atteinte aujourd’hui 
en Europe, s’ll ne Fa point d^pass^e 

Ces dnoimes effectifs que n^cessite le regime de la paix 
arinde ne peuvent, d’aillems, sous peme de se rouiller, de- 
meurer toujours mactifs Un chdmage tiop prolong^ d^td- 
rioie les atelieis de la destruction aussi bien que ceux de la 
pioduction La guerre est n^cessaire h la santd des armies, 
Aussi enseigne-t-on dans les 4 coles militaires que chaqne g^n- 
Elation doit avoir la sienne Maisles dettes publiques se sont 
tellement alour^ies et le piix de revient d’une gueire entre 
des nations ^gales en puissance s’est tellement accru, qu’il est 
devenu de plus en plus difficile de donner satisfaction aux 
professionnels de Fart Qu’a-t-on fait ? On a remplac^, dans 

1 Henri Welschlmger, Journal des DehatSy 14 juillet 1900. 
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ce dernier quart de sifecle, les gueires, d^sormais trop coO- 
teuses entre les nations civilis^eSj par des guerres de conqiigte, 
d’exploitation ou de rapine, en dehors du domame de la civ- 
ilisation. Les goiivernements europ^ens se sont partagd 
TAfrique et ils mettent au]ourd’hin la Chine au pillage, sous 
prdtexte d’ouvur de nouveaux d^bouchds h I’lndustiie et de 
faire participer les negies, sans oublier les Oliinois, aiix bien- 
faits de notre civilisation Mais il suffit d’additionner et de 
compaier les frais de conqu^te et de conservation des colonies, 
des protectorats et des zones dhnfluence avec les profits qu’en 
tirent Tindustne et le commerce, pour ^tre ddihd sur la valeur 
de ce prdtexte. La conqu^te, Fassiijettissement, Fexploitation 
fiscale et protectionniste n’ont pas la vertu d’dtendie les dd- 
bouclids de Tindustrie et du commeice. Ils contiibuent plutdt 
h les resserier en augmentant les charges quo les budgets de 
la guerre, de la marine et des colonies font peser sur toutes 
les branches de la production. Quant a la civilisation, est-ce 
bien par le massacre et le pillage qu’on pent en fane apprdcier 
les bienfaits aux Bai bares ? 

Aux fiais d’armement hors de toute propoition avec les 
besoms idels de sdcuritd des peuples civilises, aux gneries 
engagdes pour doniier satisfaction des intdidts de caste, de 
parti ou de dynastie, il faut a]oater, dans la colonne du passif 
du XIX® sidcle, une augmentation continue du piix des ser- 
vices sui lesquels les gouvernements font main basse aux dd- 
pens de I’activitd privde, et les frais d’un systdme de pidtendue 
protection de Tindustrie qui ne rdtribue aucun service. 

Les rd volutions et les idfoimes politiques qui ont eu pour 
objet d’enlever aux oligarchies nobiliares et cldncales de 
I’ancien xdgime le monopole du gouvernement des nations n’ont 
eu, en fait, d’autres rdsultats que d’dtendre successivement ce 
monopole, et de confdrer ainsi a une classe de plus en plus 
nombreuse le pouvoir et I’mfluence naturellement attachds h 
la possession de FEtat. Les fonctions qui seivaient de dd- 
bouchds h Fancienne classe gouvernante n’ont plus sufifi h la 
nouvelle. Il a fallu les multiplier pour satisfaire h Faccroisse- 
ment de la demande L’extension des attributions de FEtat 
est devenue par consdquent une ndcessitd politique. En vam, 
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les ^conomistes, gens naifs et mcapables d’appiecier ce genre 
de ndcessitd, se sent dvertues ^ d^montier que les prodnits et 
les services de FEtat levieniient plus cher aux consommateiirs 
que ceux de Findustne piivde, que les fonctionnaii es de 
FEtat sent plus mal leciut^s, moms laborieux et moms servi- 
ables que ceux des entiepiises particulieres, rien n’y a fait 
Sous la piession iri^sistible des influences 41ectoialcs et autres, 
FEtat a ^tendu ses attiibutions et multiplid ses fonctionnaii es, 
et les petits Etats muiiicipaux, d^paiteinentaux ou proMn- 
ciaux ont suivi partout Fexemple du grand Pour ne citer que 
la Prance, le nombre des fonctioiinaires publics de tout oidie 
s’y est dlevd, dans le corns du si^cle, de 60 000 i 400 000, et 
F4tatisme va, de m§me, se propageant dans les antics pays, 
sans excepter FAngleterre, a mesuie que Fextension de la 
classe gouvernante augmente la demande des places 

Aux b^ndfices piovenant du monopole des fonctions pub- 
liques se joignaient, sous Fancien rdgime, ceux des puvilSges 
en mati^re d’lmpOts et des ledevances f Modules, Ces piivi- 
Idges et ces redevances, apr^s avoir dt4 abolis sous leuis 
anciennes formes, ont pen pen reparu, sous d’autrcs formes 
adaptdes aux intdi^ts dominants. Les imp5ts indirect s et les 
monopoles quipesent piiricipalement sur les couches politique- 
ment les moms influentes de la population, et qui ne figui- 
aient en Fiance que pour un tiers dans le budget des recettes, 
ont atteint successivement la pioportion des deux tiers Les 
dioits de douaiie que le tiait^ de 1786 avait abaissds, sous 
Finfluence des doctiines lib^iales, propagdes en Angleteiie 
par Fdcole d’Adam Smith, en Fiance par celle de Quesnay et 
de Tin got, ont dt^ reloads, d’aboid h titre dhnstiuments de 
guerre, ensiute dhnstrumcnts de piotection et mis au service 
des intdi§ts politiquement influents Ils ont remplac^, pour 
les glands piopridtaiies terriens, les redevances fdodales et 
ont 6t6 dtendus aux d^tenteius de la propri^td industnelle 
coalis^s avec eux. 

Cette coalition s’est rompue en Angleterre, et les mt^i^ts 
agrariens r^duits h> leurs propres foices ont succomb^ sous 
Feffoit de la Ligue contie les lois cdrdales. La multitude, 
exondr^e du tribut qu’elle payait aux mtdrdts privildgids, a pu 
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aTigmenter sa conBommation des articles do ndcessitd et de con- 
fort, tout en accioissant son i^pargne, et I’lndnstne britanmque, 
encouragde pai le d<?veloppement de la consommation et stim- 
iil^e par la concurrence, a pus un essor merveilleux,^ 
L’exemple de TAngletene a sum d’abord jw les auties 
nations et on a pu croire, un moment, qu’une nouvelle ^re de 
libertd et de paix allait s’ouvrir poui le monde Mais I’lllu- 
sion a courte Les int6i§ts militaiistes et protect! onmstes 
n’ont pas tard4 h reprendie le dessus. La guerre de la Seces- 
sion amdricaine, en donnant la Yictoue aux Etats protection- 
nistes, leur a permis d’^lever le tanf au gid de leuis app<5tits. 
La guerre franco-alleinande, en provoquant, avee une leciu- 


1 Nous empruntons k notre ]eune confine Vlndividualiste, le tableau suivaut 
des rdsultats de la politique du libre dchange en Angleteire 

ANNIES 



1869-60 

18G9-70 

1S79-S0 

1889-90 

1899-1900 


Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 


de£ 

de£ 

de£ 

de£ 

de£ 

Eevenu national 

70 

74 

79 

89 

120 

Dette nation ale 

828 

800 

777 

691 

639 

Propriety imposee, imp6t sur le 






revenu, "valeur annuelle on gros 

335 

445 

577 

669 

759 

Placements k la caisse d’epargne 

39 

51 

76 

108 

182 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

Cousommation de the par habitant 

27 

36 

47 

50 

5 9 

Consommation de sucre par habitant 

35 

53 

66 

77 

91 



MOTENXES AllKUELLES 


1864r-69 

1860-G9 

1870-79 

1880-89 

1890-99 


Millions 

Miillions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 


de £ 

de£ 

de£ 

de£ 

de£ 

Importations nettes (importations, 






moms les reexportations) 

144 

216 

305 

331 

375 

Exportations (de produits anglais 






seulement) , , . 

113 

160 

218 

230 

237 


Par 

Par 

Par 

Par 

Par 


miliions 

miUiona 

millions 

1 miUionfi 

i miUions 


de 

de 

de 

de 

de 


tonnes 

tonnes 

tonnes 

tonnes 

tonnes 

Navigation entree dans les ports 






anglais (moms le cabotage) 

o 

o 

o 

o 

14 300 23 700 31 600 41 000 

Bateaux construits par des pro- 






prietaires anglais 

230 

314 

398 

500 

605 

Eoute produite 

3 460 

2 520 

6 390 

7 900 ^ 

' 950 

Coton brut tra\aille dans les manu 






factures 

385 

358 

556 

657 

696 


Or accuTuule De 1858 k 1899 le total des importations nettes d’or s’est dlevd 
k £ 148 000 000 ou 3 700 000 000 de francs 
1 bvre sterling ou £ = 25 francs 
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descence du militarisme, raccroissement g^ndral des budgets 
de la giiene, a oblig^ les gouveinements a demander h leurs 
pailements un complement de ressources La coalition pro- 
tectioimiste a tiouv^ cette occasion favorable pour se re- 
former et mettre h prix son concours, 

Les taiifs de douane ont 4t6 releves dans le double intdiSt 
de la fiscalite et de la piotection En Allemagne, en Italie, 
en France les dioits sur les ai tides de piemieie necessity, le 
pain et la viande, ont etd exhauss^s de manide h en 41ever 
les prix d’un tiers ou de moitid, dans Tint^r^t des pioprid- 
taiies foncierSj tandis que d’auties exhaussements de tarifs 
sur les matdiaux des v^tements, de rameublement, des trans- 
ports, fouinissaient, avec radjonction d’lm syst^me de pnmcs, 
la part de leurs allies, les piopridaues d’lndiistries, aux dd- 
pens de la g^ndialit^ des consommateuis et des contnbuables 
Aux imp5ts que ceux-ci doivent i TEtat s'ajoutent les impOts 
qubis ne doivent pas, et qiii ne sont, en r^alitd, autre chose que 
les vieilles ledevances fdodales tiansf ounces et modernis^es. 

On s’explique done que Taugmentation extraordinaire de la 
ricliesse, ddeiminde par une meiveilleuse efflorescence de 
piogids, Aait pas acciu d’une manid’e ^quivalente le bien- 
^tre des peuples civilises Lbncapacit^ et les vices des gou- 
vernements, le militarisme, I’^tatisme, le protectioniiisme ont 
d^vor^ une forte part de cette plus-value de Tindustrie. Lbg- 
norance et rmsiiffisance morale des individus dnancipes de 
Fon^reuse tiitelle de la seivitude, mais encore mcapables de 
suppoiter tout le poids de la lesponsabilit^ attaches k la lib- 
erty, en ont d^truit ou st^iilis^ une autre part. II faut bien 
le due La multitude qui vivait au jour le jour du prodmt de 
son travail ne possddait ni la capacity, ni les ressources n^ces- 
saiies pour mettre en pleine valeur son capital de forces 
productives. Comme le constatait Adam Smith, Fouvner 
depourvu d’avances se trouvait vis-^-vis de Femployeiir dans 
une situation indgale, qn’aggravait la defense de rem^dier h 
cette in^galitd par Fassociation. D’un autre c6t^, il avait 
k faire le difficile apprentissage de la liberty, il devait r^gler 
et contem'r ses besoms actuels en pi^vision des n^cessitds 
futures, pourvoir aux accidents et aux chCmages, remplir 
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toutcs ses obligations envers lui-m^me et envois les etres dont 
il (Stait lesponsable Doit-on s’^tonnei s’ll n’a point suffi a, 
cette tS-che, si, avec un salaiie d^battu dans dcs conditions 
in^gales et diminu4 par les cliaiges des iinpOts qu’il devait 
et celles des impdts qa’il ne devait pas, il a tiop souvent 
succomb^ sous le faix, et si, en mSme temps que croissait 
la iichesse, se propageaient la mis^ie et la degradation 
morale 

Ces maux qm ont accompagne la transfoimation de Tindus- 
tiie et remancipation des classes ouviieies, les economistes se 
sent appliquds a les lattaclier k leuis veiitables causes, et a 
i^clamei les K^foimes piopies a y lemMiei Mais ces i6- 
foimes se heuiteiit a des intei6ts puissants et intiaitables, et 
elles n’oiit point d’ailleius une efficacit^ immediate et ladicale. 
Les socialistes ont en plus de succes en attiibuant eu bloc 
les souffiances de la multitude a un pouvoir mysteneux et 
ledoutable qu’ils ont ddsign^ et stigmatisd sous le nom de 
t)rannie du capital Cette tyrannic, ils convient les masses 
ouvni^ies a la lenveiser, en employ ant le piocedd expdditif 
d’une Involution sociale La rdvolution faite les socialistes 
auturitaues, collectivistes on communistes, se pioposeiit de 
cliaigei I’Etat de idoiganisei la societe, les socialistes an- 
aichistes, an contraiie, veulent abolir TEtat, inais les uns et 
les autres s’accordent sur un point essentiel la confiscation 
du capital 

Et telle est la solution de la question sociale qui tient le 
recoid de la populaiitn h Faurore du xx® si^cle. 

Ill 

Le XIX® si^cle l^gue k son successeur un hnutage de milliar- 
daiie Aucun de ses piddncessems ii’a autant giossi la for- 
tune qubl avait legue Mais s’ll a agiandi son domaine et 
augmentn dans des pioportions aupaiavant inconnues la 
somme de ses iichesses immobilities et de ses valeurs mobi- 
lities, il laisse cet tnoime htntage foitement gidvd de dettes 
Il Itgue aussi a ses litritiers, sans pailei des vices communs 
a tons les sitcles, et dont il ne s’est gutie appliqut a se cor- 
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iigei, des habitudes enraciiides et aggravdes de dissipation et 
de gaspillage 

Le zx® feiecle continuera sans aucun doute a accioitre la 
productivitd de rindustiie et a multiplier la richesse Ses 
savants, ses mventeurs, ses mdustiiels, ses capitalistes, ses 
oiiviiers ne chOineiont point, ils tiavailleront sans reUche 
aiigmeiiter la soinme des inatdnaux de la civilisation et du 
bien-^tre Mais il est mallieuiensement permis de craindie 
que Toeuvre de ces artisans laborieus de la pioduction ne con- 
tinue aussi h §tre contiaiide, par Taveugle dgoisme des in- 
tdr^ts, que ses fruits ne soient, comme d’habitude, ddtournds 
de leui destination utile, et employes , a des fins nuisibles 

Pendant que la science et Tindustiie multiplient la richesse, 
le militaiisme, I’dtatisme et le piotectionnisme, en attendant 
le socialisme, s’associent pour la ddtuiiic, et en dpuiser la 
source Les lecettcs que le tiavail annuel des nations fournit 
au budget des gomeinements ne suf&sent plus a leuis dd- 
penses C’est en gidvant le ti avail des gdndiations futures 
quMs idtablisseiit Tequilibie Les dettes publiques de I’Euiope 
out doubld dans la seconde moitid du siecle En suivant la 
m^me progiession, elles atteindroiit pour le moms 400 mil- 
liaids en Tan 2000 Quels que soient les piogids de la 
production, ce fardeau ne ddpassera-t-il pas les forces des 
producteurs Souhaitons done — et c’est le voeu le plus utile 
que nous puissions adiesser a notre descendance — , que le 
xs® sidcle n’excelie pas seulement, comme son devancier, 

produire de la richesse, mais qu’il apprenne a la mieux 
employer. 
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LEADING SECTIONS EEOM THE ENGLISH NAVIGA- 
TION ACTS 

Act of 1660, 12 Car II , c 18. 

An Act for the Encouraging and Increasing of Shipping and 
navigation 

For the Increase of Shipping and Encouragement of the Naviga- 
tion of this Nation, wherein, under the good Providence and Pro- 
tection of God, the Wealth, Safety, and Strength of this Kingdom 
IS so much concerned, (2) Be it enacted by the King^s most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, and by the Lords and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority thereof, That from 
and after the first day of December ^ one thousand six hundred and 
sixty, and from thenceforward, no Goods or Commodities whatso- 
ever shall be imported into or exported out of any Lands, Islands, 
Plantations, or Territories to his Majesty belonging or m his Pos- 
session, or which may hereafter belong unto or be in the Possession 
of his Majesty, his Hens and Successors, in Asia^ Africa^ or Amer- 
%ca^ in any other Ship or Ships, Vessel or Vessels whatsoever, but 
in such Ships or Vessels as do truly and without Fraud belong only 
to the People of England or Ireland^ Dominion of Wodes^ or Town 
of Berwick upon Tweedy or are of the Built of and belonging to 
any the said Lands, Islands, Plantations, or Terntoiies as the Pro- 
prietors and right Owners thereof, and whereof the Master and 
three-fourths of the Mariners at least are English ; . . 

Ill And it IS further enacted by the Authority aforesaid. 
That no Goods or Commodities whatsoever, of the Growth, Pro- 
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diictioii 01 Manufactuie of AsvXy or America, oi of any 

Part tlieieuf, oi wliicli aie dobciilied oi laid down in the ii&iial 
Mapfe or Cai<ls of those Places, be imported into England, Ireland, 
01 Wales, Islands of Guernsey and Jersey, oi Town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, in othei Ship oi Ships, Vessel oi Vessels wliatsoevei, 
but in such as do tiuly and without Fiaud belong only to the 
People of England or Ireland, Dominion of Wales, or Town of 
Bei wich upon Tweed, oi of the Lands, Islands, Plantations, or 
Teriituiies in Asia, Africa, oi AnieQiGa, to his Majesty belonging, 
as the Piopiietors and light Owneis theieof, and T\heieof the Mas- 
tei, and thiee-fourths at least of the Maiineis aie English ^ 

IV And it is fuithei enacted by the Authoiity afoiesaid, That 
no Goods 01 Commodities that aie of Puieign Growth, Pioductioii, 
o] Manufactuie, and Inch aie to be bioiight into England, Ireland, 
Wales, the Islands of Gueinsey and Jersey, oi Town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, in Eiighsh-lmilt Shipping, oi othei Shi2)ping belong- 
ing to some of the afoiesaid Places, and navigated hy English Man- 
ners, as afoiesaid, shall be shi2)ped oi brought fiom any othei Place 
or Places, Coimtiy oi Countiies, but only fiom those of the said 
Growth, Production, oi Manufactuie, oi fiom those Poits wheie 
the said Goods and Commodities can only, oi aie, oi usually have 
been, hist shqiped foi Tians2ioitation, and fiom none othei Place 
or Countries, 

VIII And it IS fuithei enacted by the Authoiity afoiesaid, 
That no Goods or Commodities of the Growth, Pioduction, or 
Manufactuie of Aluscovy, oi of any the Countiies, Dominions, or 
Teiritoiies to the Great Duke oi Em2ieioi of Muscovy oi Russia 
belonging, as also that no Sort of Masts, Timbei, or Boards, no 
foreign Salt, Pitch, Tai, Bosin, Hemp oi Flax, Eaisins, Figs, 
Prunes, Olive-Oils, no Sorts of Coin oi Gram, Pot-Ashes, Wines, 
Vinegai, oi Spirits called Aqua-Vitae, or Biandy-Wiiie, shall 
fiom and after the hrst day of Ap'r il, wdiich shall be in the Year of 
oui Lord one thousand six hundred sixty -one, be imported into 
England, Ireland, Wales, or Town of Berwick upon Tweed, in any 
Sbi 2 i 01 Sbi2is, Vessel oi Vessels wliatsoever, but in sucli as do 
tiuly and without fiaud belong to tire Peo2ole theieof, or some of 
them, as the true Owneis and Pioprietois theieof, and whereof the 
Mastei and thiee-foniths of the Manners at least aie English 
And that no Ciiiians noi Commodities of the Growth, Production, 
or Manufactuie of any the Countiies, Islands, Dominions, or Ter- 
ritories to the Ottoman or Turkish Empire belonging, shall from 
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and after the hrst day of Sej^temher, which shall he m the year of 
our Lord one thousand six hundied sixty-one, be impoited into any 
the afoie-meiitioned places in any Ship or Vessel, but which is of 
English built, and navigated, as afoiesaid, and in no other, except 
only such foreign Ships and Vessels as aie of the Built of that 
Country or Place of which the said Groods are the Growth, Pioduc- 
tion, or Manufacture lespectively, oi of such Poit wheie the said 
Goods can only be, or most usually are, first shipped for Transpor- 
tation, and whereof the Mastei and thiee-fourths of the Manners 
at least are of the said Country or Place, . 

XVIII And it IS fuither enacted by the Author ity afore- 
said, That from and after the fiist Day of April, which shall be 
in the Year of our Lord one thousand six hundied sixty -one, no 
Sugars, Tobacco, Cotton-Wool, Indigoes, Ginger, Fiistick, or 
othei dying Wood, of the Growth, Production, or Manufacture 
of any English Plantations in America, Asia, oi Afiica, shall be 
shipped, carried, conveyed, or transported from any of the said 
English Plantations to any Land, Island, Territory, Dominion, 
Port or Place whatsoever, other than to such other English Planta- 
tions as do belong to his Majesty, his Heirs and Successors, or 
to the kingdom of England, or Ireland, or Principality of 
Wales, or Town of Berwick upon Tweed, there to be laid on 
shore, . . * 

Act op 1662, U Car H , c 11 

XXIII. And vhereas some Doubts and Disputes have arisen 
concerning the said late Act, Eor increasing and encouraging of 
Shipping and Navigation, about some of the Goods therein pro- 
hibited to be brought from Holland and the Parts and Ports there- 
abouts, (2) Be it enacted and declared, that no Sort of Wines, 
(other than JBhenish) no Sort of Spicery, Grocery, Tobacco, Pot- 
Ashes, Pitch, Tar, Salt, Eozin, Deal-Boards, Pir, Timber, or 
Olive-Oil, shall be imported into England, Wales, or Berwick, 
from the Netherlands or Germany, upon any Pretence whatsoever, 
in any Sort of Ships or Vessels whatsoever, • , , 

Act of 1663, 15 Car II , c 7. 

V And in regard his Majesty ^s Plantations beyond the Seas 
are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of this his Kingdom of 
England, for the maintaining a greatei Correspondence and Kind- 
ness between them, and keeping them in a further Dependance 

39 
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upon at, and rendiing them yet more beneficial and advantageous 
unto it in the fuither Imployment and Increase of English Ship- 
ping and Seamen, Vent of English Woollen and other Manufac- 
tures and Commodities, lendimg the Navigation to and from the 
same moie safe and cheap, and making this Kingdom a Staple, not 
only of the Commodities of those plantations, but also of the 
Commodities of othei Countiies and Places foi the Supplying of 
them, and it being the Usage of other Nations to keep their Plan- 
tations Trade to themselves 

VI Be it enacted, and it is hereby enacted, That from and 
after the five and twentieth day of March, one thousand six hun- 
dred sixty-four, no Commodity of the G-iowth, Pioduction, oi Man- 
ufacture of Europe, shall be imported into any Land, Island, 
Plantation, Colony, Teiiitoiy, oi Place to his Majesty belonging, 
or vhich shall heieaftei belong unto oi be in the Possession of his 
Majestv, his Hens and Successors, in Asia, Africa, or America, 
( Tangier only excepted) but what shall be hona-fide, and without 
Piaud, laden and shipped in England, Wales, or the Town of Bev' 
wiah upon Tweed, and in English built Shipping, or which were 
hona-fide bought before the first day of October one thousand six 
hundred sixty and two, and had such Certificate thereof as is di- 
rected in one Act passed the last Sessions of this Present Parlia- 
ment, intituled, An Act for preventing Frauds, and Esgulating 
Abuses in his Majesty's Customs, and wheieof the Master and 
three Eouiths of the Manners at least are English, and which shall 
be earned directly thence to the said Lands, Islands, Plantations, 
Colonies, Teriitoiies, or Places, and fiom no other Place or 
Places whatsoever, any Law, Statute, or Usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding , 

See English Statutes at Large. 
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II. 

IMPOETAOT SECTIONS OE AMEEICAN NAVIGATION 

ACTS 

Act of July 20^ 1789 

Chap. III. — An Act imposing Duties on Tonnage 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled^ That the fol- 
lowing duties shall be, and are imposed on all ships or vessels en- 
teied in the United States, that is to say 

On all ships or vessels built within the said States, and belong- 
ing wholly to a citizen oi citizens thereof, or not built within the 
said States, but on the twenty-ninth day of May, one thousand 
severi hundred and eighty-nine, belonging, and during the time 
such vessel oi vessels shall continue to belong wholly to a citizen 
or citizens thereof, at the rate of six cents per ton On all ships or 
vessels hereafter built in the United States, belonging wholly, 
or in part, to subjects of foreign powers, at the rate of thirty cents 
per ton On all other ships or vessels, at the rate of fifty cents 
per ton. 

Sec 3. And he it further enacted^ That every ship or vessel em- 
ployed in the transportation of any of the produce or manufactures 
of the United States, coastwise within the said States, except such 
ship or vessel be built within the said States, and belong to a citizen 
or citizens thereof, shall, on each entry, pay fifty cents per ton 

1 U S Statutes at Large, 27 

Act of Dec 31, 1792. 

Chap I An Act concerning the Registering and Recording of 
Ships or Vessels 

Section 1. Be it enacted^ . . . That ships or vessels which shall 
have been registered by virtue of the act, intituled An act for regis- 
tering and clearing vessels, regulating the coasting trade and for 
other purposes, and those which after the last day of March next, 
shall be registered, pursuant to this act, and no other (except such 
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as shall be duly qualified^ according to law, fox carrying on the 
coasting tiade and fisheiies, oi one of them) shall be denominated 
and deemed ships oi vessels of the United States, entitled to the 
benefits and privileges appertaining to such ships oi vessels Pi o- 
vided, That they shall not continue to enjoy the same, longer than 
they shall continue to be wholly owned, and to be commanded by a 
citizen or citizens of said states. 

Sec 2 And he it fm ther enacted^ That ships or vessels built 
within the United States, whether before or after, the fouith of 
July, one thousand seven bundled and seventy six, and belonging 
wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, oi not built within the said 
states, but on the sixteenth day of May, in the yeai one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty nine, belonging and thenceforth contiiiu'' 
mg to belong to a citizen or citizens theieof, and ships or vessels 
which may hereaftei be ca^Dtured in wai, by such citizen or citizens, 
and lawfully condemned as prize, or which have been oi may be 
adjudged to be foifeited foi a bieach of the laws of the United 
States, being ivholly owned by a citizen or citizens thereof, and no 
other, may be registeied as heieinaftei diiected Provided^^ That 
no such ship or vessel shall be entitled to be so registered, or if 
registeied, to the benefits thereof, if owned in whole, or in pait, 
by any citizen of the United States, who usually resides in a for- 
eign country, during the continuance of such lesidence, unless 
such citizen be in the capacity of a consul of the United States, oi 
an agent for, and a partnei in, some house oi trade or co-partnei- 
ship, consisting of citizens of the said states actually carrying on 
trade within the said states 

1 Statutes at Laige, 287 

Act of March 1, 1817. 

Chap XXXI — An Act concerning the navigation of the United 

States 

Be it enaetedy That after the thiitieth day of Septembei next 
no goods, wares, or meichandise, shall be imported into the United 
States from any foreign port oi place, except in vessels of the 
United States, or in such foreign vessels as tiuly and wholly be- 
long to the citizens or subjects of that country of which the goods 
are the growth, production, ox manufacture, or from which such 
goods, waxes, or merchandise, can only be, or most usually are, 
first shipped for transportation. Provided^ nevertheless^ That this 
regulation shall not extend to the vessels of any foreign nation 
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wliicli lias not adopted, and wliicli shall not adopt, a similar 
legulation. 

Sec 4 And he %t furtheT enacted^ That no goods, wares, 
01 meichandise, shall he imported, under penalty of forfeiture 
theieof, fiom one poit of the United States to another poit of the 
United States, in a vessel belonging wholly or in pait to a subject 
of any foreign powei, but this clause shall not be construed to 
prohibit the sailing of any foreign vessel from one to another port 
of the United States, provided no goods, wares, or merchandise, 
other than those imported in such vessel from some foreign port, 
and which shall not have been unladen, shall be carried from one 
port or place to another in the United States. 

3 Statutes at Large, 351 

Act of May 24, 1828 

Chap CXI — An Act in addition to an act^ entitled^ An act gotI’^ 
earning diseriminating duties of tonnage and impost ” 

Be %t enacted, That, upon satisfactory evidence being given 
to the President of the United States by the government of any for- 
eign nation that no disci iminating duties of tonnage or impost are 
imposed or levied in the ports of the said nation upon vessels wholly 
belonging to citizens of the United States, or upon the produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise imported nr the same from the United 
States, or from any foreign country, the President is hereby author- 
ized to issue his proclamation, declaring that the foreign discrim- 
inating duties of tonnage and impost within the United States are 
and shall be suspended and discontinued, so far as respects the ves- 
sels of the said foreign nation, and the produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise imported into the United States in the same from the 
said foreign nation, or from any other foreign country the said 
suspension to take effect from the time of such notification being 
given to the President of the United States, and to continue so 
long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of 
the United States, and then cargoes, as aforesaid, shall be contin- 
ued and no longer 

4 Statutes at Large, 308 

Act op Feb 10, 1866 

Chap. VIII — An Act to regulate the Registering of Vessels 

Be it enacted, That no ship or vessel, which has been re- 
corded or registered as an American vessel, pursuant to law, and 
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wlucli shall have been licensed or otherwise authorized to sail under 
a foieigu flag, and to have the piotection of any foieign govern- 
ment during the existence of the rebellion, shall be deemed or 
registered as an Ameiican vessel, or shall have the lights and priv- 
ileges of Ameiican vessels, except under the provisions of an act 
of Congiess author izing such registry. 

14 Statutes at Large, 3 

Act of Juxiu 26, 1881 

Chaf CXXI. — An Act to remove certaioi burdens on the American 
merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carry- 
ing trade 

Sec 14 [Be it fuither enacted,’] That in lieu of the tax on ton- 
nage of thirty cents per ton per annum heretofore imposed by law, a 
duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate fifteen 
cents per ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at each entry on 
all vessels which shall be entered in any port of the United States 
from any foreign port or place in North America, Central America, 
the West India Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, 
or the Sandwich Islands or Newfoundland, and a duty of six^ cents 
per ton, not to exceed thirty cents per ton jier annum, is hereby 
imposed at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in 
the United States from any other foreign ports 

Sec it Wlien a vessel is built in the United States for foreign 
account, wholly or partly of foreign materials on which import 
duties have been paid, there shall be allowed on such vessel, when 
exported, a drawback equal in amount to the duty paid on such 
materials, to be ascertained undei such legulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secietaiy of the Treasury Ten per centum of the 
amount of such di aw back shall, however, be retained for the use of 
the United States by the collector paying the same 
23 Statutes at Large, 57 

Act of March 3, 1891 

Chap DXIX — An Act to provide for ocean mail service between 
the United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce 

Be it enacted, That the Postmaster-Greneial is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to enter into contracts for a term not less than 
fi.ve nor more than ten years in duration, with American citizens, 
for carrying of mails on American steamships, between ports of the 
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Unated States and sucli ports in foreign countries, the Dominion of 
Canada excepted, as in his judgment will best subserve and pro- 
mote the postal and commercial interests of the United States, the 
mail service on such lines to be equitably distributed among the 
Atlantic, Mexican, Gulf, and Pacific poits 

Sec 3 That the vessels employed in the mail service under the 
provisions of this act shall be Ameiican built steamships, owned 
and officeied by American citizens, m conformity with the existing 
laws They shall be divided into four classes The fiist class 

shall be non or steel sciew steamships, capable of maintaining a 
speed of twenty knots an houi at sea in ordinary weathei, and of a 
gross registered tonnage of not less than eight thousand tons ITo 
vessel except of said first class shall be accepted for said mail ser- 
vice under the provisions of this act between the United States 
and Great Britain The second class shall be iron oi steel steam- 
ships, capable of maintaining a speed of sixteen knots an hour at 
sea in ordinary weather, and of a gioss registered tonnage of not 
less than five thousand tons The thud class shall he non or steel 
steamships, capable of maintaining a speed of fourteen knots an 
hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of a gross legisteied tonnage 
of not less than two thousand five hundred tons The fourth class 
shall be non or steel or wooden steamships, capable of maintaining 
a speed of twelve knots an hour at sea in ordinary w^eather, and of 
a gross registered tonnage of not less than fifteen hundred tons 
Sec, 4 That all steamships of the first, second, and third 
classes employed as above and hereafter built shall be constructed 
with particular reference to prompt and economical conversion into 
auxiliary naval cruisers, and according to plans and specifications 
to be agreed upon by and between the owners and the Secretary of 
the ISTavy, and they shall be of sufficient strength and stability to 
carry and sustain the working and operation of at least four effect- 
ive rifled cannon of a caliber of not less than six inches, and shall 
be of the highest rating known to maiitime commerce 

Sec 5 Tliat the late of compensation to be paid for such ocean 
mail service of the said first-class ships shall not exceed the sum of 
four dollars a mile, and for the second-class ships two dollars a 
mile, by the shortest practicable route, for each outward voyage, 
for the third-class ships shall not exceed one dollar a mile, and for 
the fourth-class ships two-thiids of one dollar a mile for the actual 
number of miles required by the Post Office Department to be 
travelled on each outward bound voyage . . • • 

26 Statutes at Large, 830 
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THE AMEEICAJSr CIVIL WAE. 

COST OF THE WAE 


From Eepoxit of Special Commissioner of the Hevenue (David 
A Wells) 1869, pp iv-vu 

It would seem de&iiable at tins point, now that all feeling in re- 
gard to the subject fiom its beaiing on political questions has 
apparently passed away, to place upon record the exact cost of the 
war, as nearly as the same can be determined With this object 
attention is asked to the following exhibit — 

The amount of outstanding national indebted- 
ness March 7, 1861, was $76,455,299 28. 

During the four yeais of wai vhich teirainated 
in April, 1865 (Apiil 1, 1861, to Apiil 1, 

1865), the actual receipts of the treasury, 
weie as follows — 

From internal 1 evenue . . $314,337,317 01 

From customs 280,861,618 45 

Fiom lands 1,812,083 80 

Fiom diiect tax . • 4,668,259 31 

From miscellaneous sources 74,120,413 37 

Total lecerpts ... .... $675,799,691 94 


The leceipts of levenue fiom Apnl 1, 1865, 
to June 30, 1869, inclusive, during which 
period the lai ger poi tion of the expendituies 
has beeh diiectly in consequence of the war, 
were as follows — 


Fiom internal revenue 
From customs . . . , . 
From lands . . . . . 
Fiom dll ect tax . . . 

From miscellaneous souices 


$967,207,221 41 
729,991,875 97 
7,402,188 28 
9,017,217 30 
194,949,122 13 


Total receipts 


$1,908,567,625 09 
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The amount of outstaading indebtedness, 
less cash and sinking fund in treasuiy, 

June 30, 1869, was $2,489,002,180 58 
Deducting fiom this the amount of outstand- 
ing indebtedness at the outbieak of the 
war ($76,455,299 28), we have, as the 
sum bon owed for wai purposes and not 
repaid out of the receipts above indicated $2,412,547,181 30 

Making the total expendituie (loans 
and receipts) in eight and a quaitei 
yeais of war and its effects $4,996,914,498 83 

Deducting the amount which, but foi the 
wai, might be taken as the average ex- 
pendituie of the goveinment dm mg this 
pel lod, say $100,000,000 pel annum . . 825,000,000 00 


We shall have 


$4,171,914,498 33 


which sum represents the cost of the war to the United States 
goveinment down to June 30, 1869, 

To this sum should be added the value of the pensions now paid 
by the goveinment on account of the war, if the same weie capi- 
talized This at eight yeais^ pmchase of the present annual pay- 
ment, would amount to about two hunch ed millions 

But this aggiegate, howevei large, must still fuither be incieased 
by other items if we would leach the tiue cost of the war to us as 
a people, the above representing only the expenditures of the na- 
tional goveinment 

These additional charges are substantially as follows — 


Inciease of State debts, mainly on wai 
account 

County, city, and town indebtedness in- 
cieased on account of the wai (estimated) 
Expenditures of States, counties, cities, and 
towns, on account of the wai, not rep- 
lesented by funded debt (estimated) 
Estimated loss to the loyal States fiom the 
diveision and suspension of industry, and 
the 1 eduction of the Ameiican marine 
and canying trade . . . 

Estimated diiect expenditures and loss of 
piopeity by the Confedeiate States by 
reason of the war 


$123,000,000 00 
200,000,000 00 

600,000,000 00 

1,200,000,000 00 
2,700,000,000 00 
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These estimates, which are believed to be model ate and reason- 
able, show an aggregate destiuction of wealth, or diversion of in- 
dustry, which would have pioduced vealth in the United States 
since 1861 appioximating nine thousand millions of dollars — a 
sum nominally in excess of the entiie inciease of wealth, as re- 
turned by the census foi the whole countiy fiom 1850 to 1860 
This, then, was the cost of the destruction of slavery, the cost 
of compromise , the cost of the unfaithfulness of those w^ho 
founded this nation to the idea by which the nation lives What 
does it mea&uie*^ It is substantially a thousand millions a year 
for nine years, or at the wages of five hundred dollais a year, the 
labor of two millions of men exerted continuously during the 
whole of that period It is three times as much as the slave prop- 
erty of the countiy was ever worth It is a sum which at interest 
would yield to the end of time twice as much as the annual slave 
product of the South in its best estate 

^^The places of those who sleep in then graves have been filled 
by new laborers, the incubus of slavery, which was slowly but 
suiely making the fertile South a desert scorched as by a consum- 
ing fire, has been removed, thousands of miles of newiaihoads, 
inventions never before excelled in then labor-saving chaiacter, 
millions of acres of the richest lands opened to settlement, now 
render labor easy and product large Without faltering and with- 
out tampering with the public faith, it is now the duty of this 
people to undertake the far easier task of payment for the service 
already rendered If we hesitate or falter, dishonor, second only 
to that which tolerated slavery, will ovei whelm the land, and the 
idea of a free people governing themselves will become a scoin and 
a by-word among nations 


PAYMENT OF THE WAR DEBT 

From Report of the Secrftary of the Treasury (Hugh Mc- 
Culloch) 1884, pp. xxvn-xxix 

It is in the highest degree gratifying to the Secietaiy to notice 
the great reduction of the public debt since it reached its highest 
point in August, 1865, and its continued reduction since his last 
report, in 1868 The following table exhibits the reduction both 
of principal and interest — 
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On August 31, 1865, the indebtedness of the United States, not 
including bonds issued to the Pacific Eailioad Companies, was as 
follows — 


Debt beanng com mteiest , 

Debt beaiing cunency mteiest 
Matuied debt not; pieseiited foi payment 
Debt beaung no mteie&t 


$1,108,310,191 80 
1,273,220,103 16 
1,503,020 09 
461,616,311 51 


Total debt 
Cash in the tieasuiy 


. . . $2,844,649,626 56 
88,218,055 13 


Amount of debt less cash in the tieasuiy $2,756,431,571 43 


The annual mteiest charge was $150,977,697 87, and the average 
rate paid was 6 

On Uov 1, 1868, the indebtedness of the United States, not 
including bonds issued to the Pacific Pailioad companies was as 
follows — 


Debt beanng coin mteiest . , 

Debt beaupg cunency mteiest 
Matuied debt not piesented foi payment 
Debt beanng no mteiest 


$2,107,577,950 00 
72,325,000 00 
9,753,723 64 
409,151,898 42 


Total debt . . . $2,598,808,572 06 

Cash in the tieasury • 113,873,019 24 


Amount of debt less cash m the tieasuiy $2,484,935,552 82 


The annual charge was $126,408,343, and the aveiage rate paid 
was 5 pei cent 

On hfov 1, 1884, the public debt was as follows — 

Debt beanng interest $1,206,475,600 00 

Debt on which interest has ceased since 
matunty 12,547,485 26 

Debt beanng no mteiest . 623,468,436 36 


Total debt 
Cash m the treasuiy 


$1,842,491,521 62 
434,008,572 93 


Amount of debt less cash m the treasury $1,408,482,948 69 
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Tlie annual interest charge is now (1884) $47; 323, 831 60, and 
the aveiage late paid 3 cent. 

Reduction of debt 111 sixteen yeais « . . $1,076,452,604 13 

Reduction of annual luteiest chaige . • 79,084,511 50 

Reduction of debt in nineteen yeais . . . 1,847,948,622 74 

Reduction of annual mteiest chaige . . 103,653,866 37 

In the management of its debt the United States has been an 
example to the woild Nothing has so much suipiised European 
statesmen as the fact that immediately aftei the termination of one 
of the most expensive and, in some lespects, exhaustive wars that 
have evei been earned on, the United States should have com- 
menced the payment of its debt and continued its reduction thioiigh 
all leveises until neaily one'half of it has been paid, that reduc- 
tion in the rate of mteiest has kept pace with the leduction of the 
pimcipal, that within a jJCiiod of nineteen yeais the debt, which 
it w^as feaied would he a heavy and nevei ending burden upon the 
people, has been so managed as to he no longei huidensome It is 
true that all this has been effected by heavy taxes, hut it is also 
tiue that these taxes have neither checked enteipiise noi retarded 
giowth. 
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V. 

AMERICAN PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURES. 

S IT D NORTH 

Compiled from the Twelfth Census, Yol YII , pp xlvii -clv. 

The Twelfth Census maihs the close of the first complete cen- 
tury of manufactures in the United States As a basis from which 
to measure the progiess of the one hundred yearS; there is available 
a government paper, now become classic, which fairly lepresents 
the industiial situation in the United States shortly after the 
organization of the federal government, and just prior to the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century. This is the Repoit on Manufac- 
tures,’’ submitted to Congress in 1791, by Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to an order of the House 
of Representatives He enumerated some 17 industries which had 
“ grown up and flouiished with a rapidity which surprises, affording 
an encouraging assurance of success in future attempts.” The 17 
industries were as follows . 

1 Skins — Tanned and tawed leather, dressed skins, shoes, boots, 
and shppeis, harness and saddleiy of all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, 
leathei bieeches, gloves, mufis and tippets, parchment and glue 

2 Iron — Bai and sheet iron, steel, nail rods and nails, implements 
of husbandry, stoves, pots and other household utensils, the steel and iron 
woik of cairiages, andfoi shipbuilding, ancbois, scale beams and weights, 
and various tools of artificeis, arms of diffeient kinds, though the manu- 
facture of these last has diminished for want of a demand 

3. Wood — Ships, cabinet wares, and turnery, wool and cotton cards, 
and other machineiy for manufactuies and husbandry, mathematical in- 
struments, coopeis^ wares of eveiy kind. 

4 Elax and hemp — Cables, sail cloth, cordage, twine and pack 
thread 

5 Bucks and coarse tiles and potters’ wares. 

8 Ardent spints and malt liquois, 

7 Wilting aud printing paper, sheathing and wrapping paper, paste- 
board, fullers’ or press papers, papei bangings. 
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8 Hats of fur and wool^ and mixture of both, womeii’s stuflE and silk 
shoes 

9 Ilefined sugars 

10 Oils ot animals and seeds, soap, spermaceti and tallow candles 

11 Coppei and biass wnes, paitzcuUily utensils foi distillers, sugar 
refineis and bi ewers, andiions and othei articles foi household use, 
philosophical appaiatus 

12 Tinwares foi most purposes of oidmary use. 

13 Carnages of all kinds 

14 Snuff, chejving and smoking tobacco. 

15 Stdich and hair powdei 

16 Lampblack and othei painteis^ colors. 

37 Gunpowder, 

In addition to the industiios above enumerated, winch were car- 
ried on as regular tiades in many localities, Mr Hamilton went on 
to describe — 

a vast scene of household raanufactuiing, which contiibutes more largely 
to the supply of the community than could be imagined without having 
made it an object of particular inquiry. 

The manufactories carried on as regular trades,” and included 
in Mr Hamilton's category, compiised such as would naturally 
spring up m a new* country to supply the immediate necessities 
of the inhabitants, together with those whose materials were most 
abundant and inviting Agricultural implements and other tools 
of industry were made in quantities fully equal to the demand. 
Firearms were also made. The dressing of skins, especially tan- 
ning, had become an important industry, and was carried on both 
in establishments exclusively devoted to the purpose, aud by many 
shoemakers and farmeis as a subsidiary occupation. The number 
of brewers and distillers was remarkable, and nearly the entire 
domestic demand for beverages was supplied by home production. 
Sawmills, grist mills, brick kilns, wool-carding mills, aud fulling 
mills existed in great number, but always on a small scale, supply- 
ing only local needs The manufacture of paper, which had been a 
successful colonial industry, also supplied the domestic require- 
ments, and several glass works existed. Iron works have gieatly 
increased in the United States,” said Mr. Hamilton, and are prose- 
cuted with much more advantage than formerly ” The shipbuild- 
ing industry was particularly well developed and widespiead. In 
1793 the tonnage of the United States exceeded that of every other 
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nation except England In the main, however, the people had 
confined themselves to such manufactures as could not he impoited 
to advantage Foieign goods, chiefly textiles, were laigely im- 
ported in exchange foi agiicultural pioducts. 

In 1810 Albert Gallatin, Secietary of the Tieasuiy, in lesponse 
to a lesolution of the House of Eepresentatives of June 7, 1809, 
made a report which is an admirable summaiy of the condition of 
Aineiican manufactures at that date Secretaiy Gallatin estimated 
that in 1809 the value of the pioducts of American manufactures 
exceeded $120,000,000 Tench Coxe’s estimate, based upon the 
returns obtained at the census of 1810, was $198,613,471, and the 
Tieasury repoits show that in 1811 American manufactuies to 
the value of $3,039,000 weie expoited The censuses immediately 
following throw little light upon the rate of giowth, that of 1820 
being so defective that Gongiess never authorized the publication 
of the figures The eniimeiation of manufactuies was omitted 
altogethei from the census of 1830, and the census of 1840 made 
no attempt whatever to foot up the aggregate value of the pioducts 
returned The census of 1850 fixed this value at $1,019,106,616 
for that year — an inciease of fivefold over Mr Coxe^s estimate for 
1810 It is clear fiom the report of this census and from a gieat 
body of unofficial data available, that the country had made notable 
progiess in nearly every line of manufactuies, and laid the founda- 
tions deep and broad for subsequent development. But it may be 
noted that until nearly 1840, iron continued to be smelted by char- 
coal, the process differing little fiom that employed in colonial 
times, and not until the decade between 1830 and 1840 was pud- 
dling generally introduced in the United States During this 
decade the iron lails used in the construction of lailroads were 
obtained exclusively by importation, coke was not generally used 
in smelting until 1850, in 1860 our pioduction of pig iron reached 
only 987,559 tons, in compauson with the 14,452,234 tons pro- 
duced in 1900, steel lails weie not manufactured in the United 
States until 1860, and the first Bessemer steel was produced heie 
in 1864 

The factoiy system of manufacture, so called, in contrast to 
domestic and shop manufacture, had practically no existence in the 
United States at the opening of the nineteenth century, although 
its development in England, particulaily m the textile industiies, 
had been rapid duiing the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
During or just prior to that period, the great basic inventions for 
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automatic textile manufacture were put in practical operation in 
England* These, together with the invention of the steam engine, 
vhich occurred at about the same time, rapidly withdievv manufac- 
turing industiies from the household and the shop, and coucen- 
tiated them in the factoiy, where Luge bodies of men and women 
woiked foi stipulated wages under skilled dnection, thus accom- 
plishing what IS commonly called the industrial i evolution, and 
inauguiating the factoiy system of manufactuie. 

This system obtained its hist foothold in the United States dur- 
ing the period of embargo and the War of 1812. The manufacture 
of cotton and wool passed rapidly fiom the household to the mill , 
but the methods of domestic and neighborhood industiy continued 
to piedomiuate, e\en m these industiies, down to and including the 
decade between 1820 and 1830, and it was not until about 1840 
that the factory method of manufacture extended itself widely to 
miscellaneous industries, and began rapidly to foice from the mar- 
ket the handmade products with which e\ eiy community had hitherto 
chiefly supplied itself It seems probable that until about the year 
3850, the bulk of general manufacturing done in the United States 
was earned on in the shop and the hoiisehold, by the labor of the 
family oi individual proprietors, with appi entice assistants, as con- 
trasted with the present system of factory labor, compensated by 
wages, and assisted by power 

The census of 1850 is therefoie the proper staiting point for the 
comparative statistics of manufactures, although it is not possible 
to make any analysis of the figuies leturned by that census, which 
will determine with certainty the proportion of manufactures pro- 
duced in factories, in distinction from the products of the household 
and of the neighboihood shop Since the date of that census, the 
lelative value of the manufactured products of the shop and the 
household has steadily deci eased, until, at the Twelfth Census, it 
repiesents but an insignificant pait, say one-tbirteenth, of the total 
value of products 

Not until the decade between 1860 and 1870 did it become ap- 
parent that the complete supply of staple products for the home 
market was within the capacity of domestic manufactuie Duiing 
the Civil War, the gieat demand foi manufactured supplies of 
eveiy desciiption, and the high protective duties on imports, neces- 
sitated by the revenue requirements of the government, stimulated 
enteipiise and production to an extent not known before or 

since. The census indicates that the value of manufactured products 

40 
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more than doubled in that decade, increasing from 11,885,861,676 in 
1860 to $4,232,325,442 in 1870 The actual increase was, however, 
somewhat less, and the inciease between 1870 and 1880 somewhat 
greater, than the figuies indicate, since the values lepoited in 
1870 weie based upon a papei cuirencj, while those of 1860 and 
1880 were gold values The increase fiom 1880 to 1890 was laxgei 
than in any pieceding decade The figures of the census of 1890 
indicate a period of unprecedented industiial prosperity The full 
effect of laboi-saving devices had begun to be felt, great piogiess 
had been made in the utilization of the agiicultural and mineral 
lesources of the countiy, the vast West was just emerging from 
the frontier stage, capital was abundant, and at all points available 
for the extension and strengthening of every line of industry. 

The decade covered by the Twelfth Census shows a relatively 
small late of progress, measured by percentages, but m many le- 
spects it was the most notable in oui histoiy The absolute increase 
lu gloss value of products dining the decade — $3,641,850,215 — 
was nearly equal to that of the entue peiiod up to and including 
the census of 1870 The decade will remain conspicuous in our 
manufactiuing liistoiy foi two things The entrance of the United 
States into international trade in manufactuies, in systematic com- 
petition with the chief exporting nations, and the leoigamzation 
of industry on hroadei lines, tliiough industrial combination, which 
has placed many branches of manufacture on a new basis in relation 
to competition 

The manufacturing industries of the United States in 1900 may 
best be considered from the point of view of then intei dependence 
or relationship to one another Foi this puipose the Twelfth Cen- 
sus has biought the industiies of the country togethei into 15 
grand groups The 354 industries of the census correspond, in 
a measuie, to the species of natural history, while the 15 great 
groups of industries are analogous to the genera, the whole mak- 
ing the great order of manufacturing industry 

1 Food and Nindved Froducts, — First among the 15 groups 
stands the manufacture of food and kindred products, with $2,277,- 
702,010 value in 1900, which was nearly double that for 1880, and 
constituted 17 5 per cent of the total value of all products of manu- 
facture Included in the gioup are 25 specified manufacturing 
industries which utilize one or moie of the food pioducts of agricul- 
ture. The development of this group of industries is a remaikable 
demonstration of the advance of factory manufacturing in recent 
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yeais, and of its invasion of a field once belonging almost exclus- 
- ively to agriculture and tlie household 

Wholesale slaughteiing and meat packing, represented by 573 
establishments with gioss products of $698,206,548, the largest 
value of any industry in the gioup, oi indeed of any industiy in 
any of the 15 groups, with the exception of non and steel This 
industiy made its first appearance as a manufacture in the census 
lepoits of 1850 It is furthei notable for its lemaikable concentra- 
tion, the single state of Illinois contributing more than one-third 
to the total value of the piodoct 

In maiked contrast in lespect to distribution is the second most 
important manufacture included in this group, that of flouiiiig and 
grist mill products, with a value of $560,719,063, from 25,258 
establishments, located in every state in the Union, At all cen- 
suses, until 1900, the flour and grist milling industry was the most 
important in the United States in value of products The census 
of 1850, which returned hut four industiies with pioducts exceeding 
$50,000,000 in value, gave at the head of the list flour and grist 
mills, with 11,891 establishments and products valued at $136,- 
056,736 Since 1850 the number of such mills has increased to 
25,258 and the value of products to $560,719,063. 

2 Textiles — While manufactures of food stuffs form the most 
valuable class of products, manufactures of clothing and fabrics of 
eveiy description for household and other uses occupy the third 
rank The fundamental materials of this gioup are textile fibers 
of every variety — cotton, wool, flax, silk, jute, hemp, ramie, and 
othei coaiser fibers, and all admixtuies of them The gioup in- 
cludes not meiely the fabiics utilized for clothing, but such other 
products as carpets, oilcloths, mats and mattings, nets, cordage, etc , 
and the manipulation of textile goods in every form and for every 
purpose Uorty-foui classes of manufactures appear in this group, 
winch, at the census of 1900, comprised 30,048 establishments, 
being fourth in rank among the 15 gioups in this particular The 
value of products of these establishments was $1,637,484,484, which 
constituted 12 6 pei cent of the total value of all products for the 
U nited States, and was exceeded m 1900 only by group 1, food and 
kindled products, and by group 3, non and steel and their products 
At the census of 1890 it was second in respect to value of products. 

The cotton manufactuie stands at the head of the textile industries 
proper with respect to all the items covered by the census reports, 
the value of its products being $332,806,156, From the hegiuning 
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of the century this industry has been one of the leading and in some 
respects the most typical of our factory manufactures, and it is 
regal ded as the most highly organized At the census of 1840, 
*1,240 mills weie returned, with 72,119 persons employed, a capital 
of $51,102,359, and pioducts valued at $46,350,453, a value ex- 
ceeded at that census only by the value of the products of the flour- 
ing and grist mills At the census of 1850, cotton manufacture 
was second in rank, the ^aIue of its products being $65,601,687 for 
1,074 establishments In 1900 there were but 973 cotton mills, 
excluding all the establishments engaged in the lehandling of 
jirimary pioducts and the manufactuie of specialties, which at this 
census are separately returned for the fiist time under the distinct 
industry name, ‘^cotton, small wares’’ Of this class, theie weie 
82 establishments reported The United States has pressed forward 
so rapidly in the manufacture of cotton that in the production of 
cotton goods, judged by relative spinning capacity, it nou holds the 
second lank among nations In 1900 Great Biitain was operating 
45,400,000 spindles, as contiasted with 18,590,515 in the United 
"States , 7,155,500 m Germany , 6,090,889 in Russia , 5,039,000 in 
Trance , 4,945,783 in India , 3,140,171 in Austria , 2, 614, 5^)0 in 
Spam , 2,092,730 in Italy , and 1,709,400 in Switzerland The 
number of spindles in the world in 1900 has been estimated at 
103,383,386, and on this basis the United States operates 18 per cent, 
of the world’s spindles 

The wool manufacture took root in the colonies as early as any 
other industry, and down to the period of the War of 1812 it re- 
tained all the characteristics of a neighborhood industry The 
advance of the wool manufacture into the perfected factoiy system 
has been more slow than that of cotton, although there aie many 
woohwoiking establishments of enormous productive capacity The 
census of 1900 shows a continued decadence in the manufacture of 
woolens proper, as distinguished from worsteds, there being an 
actual decrease in the value of the products of woolen mills, accom- 
panying a maiked increase in the value of worsted products 

The worsted manufacture is an industry of comparatively recent 
origin in the United States Early in the forties there were two 
or three large mills in New England for the production of worsted 
fabrics or stufts for women^s wear, but the manufacture made little 
headway until after the close of the Civil War, and it was not until 
about 1870 that the manufacture of worsted goods for men’s wear 
was seriously undertaken in this country. Since then, however, the 
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development of tlie industry along these lines has been phenomenal, 
and there are now in this country half a dozen or more mills of 
most modern equipment turning out these goods in larger quantities 
than any foreign establishments. 

The most notable achievement in textile manufactures has been, 
peibaps, m the carpet industiy. Beyond question the United 
States IS the greatest caipet manufacturing nation The 133 mills 
engaged in this industry in 1900 produced $48,192,351 woith of 
two-ply or three-ply ingrains, Biussels, moquettes, tapestries, vel- 
vets, Smyrnas, and the highei grades of Axmmsters and Aubussons, 
representing an aggiegate of ovei 80,000,000 square yards of car- 
pets. The development of the machine manufacture of carpets 
dates from 1844. 

The manufacture of hosiery and knit goods has in previous 
censuses been treated as a branch of wool manufacture, it is now 
more propeily presented as a cognate industry, wool having given 
place to cotton as the chief material of these goods. In this in- 
dustry also the United States has outstripped the rest of the world. 
More machine-knit goods, both underwear and hosiery, are turned 
out'annually m this country than in all other countries combined. 
The knitting of socks and stockings remained wholly a household 
industry until 1832, when the principle of knitting by power was 
fiist successfully applied at Cohoes, K, Y. The value of the prod- 
ucts of hosieiy and knit goods mills in the census year was 
$95,482,566, an increase of 42 per cent since 1890, 

Notable also among textiles for its rapid development in recent 
years is the silk manufacture. In 1850 there were but 67 estab- 
lishments engaged in this industry, and their pioduction was 
valued at only $1,809,476. The present census shows 483 estab- 
lishments manufacturing goods valued at $107,256,258, which is 
an increase of 22 9 per cent, since 1890. The United States has 
in fifty years become the chief silk-manufacturing nation in the 
woild, with the possible exception of France, tlie value of whose 
products in this industry may still slightly exceed that of the 
products of the United States. 

3 Iron and Steel, — The third great group comprises the prod- 
ucts of iron and steel in almost infinite vanety. Returns were 
received from 13,896 establishments in this group representing a 
value of products of $1,793,490,908, which constitutes 13 8 per 
cent, of the total gross value of products of all industries during 
the census year. Since the last census there has developed an en- 
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tirely new brancli of manufactiiie, tliat of tin and terne plate, rep- 
leseiited in 1900 by 57 establishments, with 3,671 wage-eainers, 
and products valued at $31,892,011 The inciease in the value of 
products of the iron and steel group was 56 8 per cent. 

At the time Avhen the census was taken the blast furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, steel woiks, forges, and bloomeiies of the country were 
in a state of activity unpiecedented in our history, and yet it was 
impossible to promptly supply the demands for then products. In 
these mills have occuired the most maiked advances in labor-saving 
machinery and in appliances for reducing labor costs. To these 
advances, which are nearly all of Ameiican invention, is due the 
fact that since the last census was taken the United States has 
reached a point where, measuied by value of products, it stands 
preeminently the gioatest iron-nianufactuiing nation m the woild 

4 Litnihe) and its Remarntfactiu es — The fourth great group 
of industries is that which uses wood as its mateiial The Twelfth 
Census shows for this group 47,079 establishments, $946,116,515 
capital, and $1,030,906,579 as the value of products, which was 7 9 
per cent of the total value of products of the country. 

In 1850, lumber, sawing and planing, was second in lank, with 
17,895 establishments and products valued at $58, .520,966 At the 
present census, 37,239 establishments leported $735,175,987 as the 
value of lumber and timhei products and planing-mill products 
These two branches weie shown as a single industry in 1850, and 
the combination is made here for purposes of comparison, thus 
eliminating duplications Suhtiacting from this combined value 
of pioducts the cost ($94,137,837) of ruateiial purchased in a 
paitly manufactured foim by the planing mills, theie remains 
$641,038,150 as the true net value of products, or eleven times 
the amount reported fifty yeais hefoie 

5 Leather and its Finished Froduets — The fifth great gioup 
of national industries is that which depends upon skins and hides 
for its chief raw materials It includes in its products the leather 
xtself in all its forms, tanned and cuiried, patent and enameled, 
and morocco, as well as the finished pioducts into which the leather 
i§ remanufactiired The most important among these are included 
under the factory production of boots and shoes, and the minor in- 
dustiies of saddler}’’ and harness, trunks, belting, and a gieat vaiiety 
gf other leather goods 

The group includes 16,989 establishments, having a capital of 
$343,600,513, employing an average of 238,202 wmge-earners, and 
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reporting a yalue of products of $583,731,046, whicli constitutes 4 5 
per cent of tlie total value of pioducts for all industries Included 
in the fifteenth group, that of hand trades, are reports from 23,560 
establishments engaged m the custom manufacture and repairing of 
boots and shoes, lepresenting an additional product of $26,550,678. 
It IS significant of the evolution of the industry that these latter 
establishments, now excluded from the leather group by the some- 
what arbitrary classification of the Census Office, represented until 
a compaiatively recent period the entire product of hoots and shoes. 

In no other industry is the advance fiom the household and 
small-shop manufacture more clearly shown than in the manufacture 
of hoots and shoes, which were formeily made one pair at a time 
and exclusively by hand, but which are now produced in factories 
with then intricate division and subdivision of labor, by which 
each employee performs but one of the score or more of separate 
operations which combine to turn out the finished product with the 
utmost rapiditj^ The factory manufacture of boots and shoes had 
its origin in this country about 1815 The development of the in- 
dustry IS almost wholly the result of Ameiican enteiprise, both as 
to n?achinery and methods, and this is the only country in which 
the factory production of boots and shoes has practically driven out 
the hand-made article Tactory methods made possible the pro- 
duction in the census yeai of 219,000,000 pairs of hoots, shoes, 
and slippeis of all descriptions A large and increasing proportion 
of this product is exported 

6 Fajper and Fi inting — The sixth great group is that of paper 
and printing, in which 26,747 establishments, with $557,610,887 
capital and 297,551 employees, turned out products valued at 
$606,317,768, which constituted 4 7 per cent of the total value 
of products for all industries The value of products of this gioup 
of industries in 1900 was more than threefold that in 1880 The 
census classification includes lu this group the manufacture of wood- 
pulp Many of the gieat paper-manufactuiing companies of the 
present day own the forests and operate the wood-pulp mills in in- 
timate connection and often in the ^^ame buildings with their paper 
mills This condition is one which has aiisen almost wholly dur- 
ing the last decade, and, indeed, the whole development of the 
manufacture of paper from the fiber of wood is of modern date 
and laigely of American oiigin Nowhere in industry has theie 
occiined an evolution o striking as that which has entirely 
changed the sources and character af the materials utilized The 
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paper and wood-pulp industry records a phenomenal advance during 
the decade. In 1900, 763 establishments produced $127,326,162 
woith of products, an increase in value since 1890 of 61 3 per cent. 

Kext in importance to the production of the material itself, and 
of even greater impoitance than the manufacture of paper, measur-< 
ing importance by value of product, stands printing and publibhing, 
in which are included, under separate classes, book and job printing, 
music printing, and the printing and publishing of newspapers and 
periodicals, representing among them an aggregate product of 
$347,056, 050, or more than one-half of the value of all products 
included lu the group The old-fashioned, laborious method of 
typesetting by hand has very generally given place, particularly 
in newspaper offices, to machine typesetting Accompanying this 
change has been a development in the printing press which permits 
the production of newspapers of enormous size with a rapidity and 
at a price not conceived of twenty-five years ago as within the 
possibility of mechanical enterprise. 

7. Liquors and Beverages — The seventh great group of im 
dustries covers the production of liquors and beverages, including 
distilled liquors, malt liquois, wines, and mineial and soda v^ers, 
and the important cognate rndustry of bottling The group in^ 
eludes 7,861 establishments, with $534,101,049 capital, 63,072 
wage-earners, and with products valued at $425,504,167, which 
sum represents 3 3 per cent of the total value of products for all 
industries The value of products for the industry has more than 
doubled since 1880. The products of the distilleries, bieweries, 
and wineries of the countiy represented a total annual production 
of 1,325,358,094 gallons of beverages 

8 Chemicols and Allied Products, — The eighth great group of 
industries is that of chemicals and allied products, in which are 
included, in a manner somewhat arbitrary, the manufacture not 
only of chemicals proper, but the proprietary and patent prepara- 
tions of drugs, medicines, and compounds, expressed and other oils, 
non-mineral paints, explosives, fertilizers, dye stuffs and extracts, 
salt, petroleum refining, and many similar industries, the total 
number of classes being 20 The manufacture was carried on in 
6,444 establishments, with a capital of $498,390,219, employing 
101,622 wage-earners, and products valued at $562,891,877, or 4.3 
per cent of the total value of products for all industries 

This group IS one of vast and growing importance, its products 
contributing in constantly increasing quantities to the subsidiary 
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materials and supplies reqniied in nearly every other line of manu-’ 
factuie. With the exception of lumber products and the hand 
trades, all the lemaining groups depend more or less upon the 
assistance of the chemical industiies, and to the remarkable ad- 
vance made in chemical manufactuies we may attiibute a laige 
share of the general advance made m all industries. The statistics 
show that the value of products in this group was more than three- 
fold that in 1880, This increase represents a great variety of 
chemical products, the manufactme of which had previously either 
not been undeitaken at all in this country, or only in the most 
desultory and unsatisfactoiy manner The single bianch of the 
chemical industiy in winch the United States appears to have 
lagged behind in any degree is in the manufacture of dye stuffs 
and coal-tar products. 

9 Clay^ Glass, and Stone Products — The ninth great group 
IS that of clay, glass, and stone products, among which industries, 
although tlieir pioducts are widely dissimilar, there is a certain 
degree of kinship, owing to the fact that they all derive their raw 
mateiials from the earth by extractive processes, and these raw 
mate^als are of kinds which have only a potential value as they lie 
in the eaith, the value as represented in the census leports being 
the labor cost of extraction and preparation Included in this 
group are sixteen industries, among which are pottery products, 
plate and window glass and glassware of all kinds, the leworkmg 
of glass and clay products, mantels, marble- work, emery wheels, 
lime and cement, grindstones, millstones, hones and whetstones, 
monuments and tombstones, kaolin and other earth grinding, etc. 
The group shows 14,809 establishments, with $350,902,367 capital, 
244,987 wage-earners, and $293,564,235 as the value of pioducts, 
or 2 3 per cent of the total value of products for all industries — * 
neaily threefold the value reported in 1880 

10 Metals and Metal Products, other than Iron and Steel, — 
The tenth great group of industries, the manufacture of metals 
other than iron and steel, includes 35 of the census industries, 
among which are brass, copper, biass castings, watches, clocks, and 
jewelry, gold and silver reducing and refining, plated ware, electro-* 
plating, zinc, lead, type founding, and all metal working other than 
that of iron and steel. The development of these industries during 
the last decade was rapid, being enormously stimulated by the in- 
creased utilization of electricity for both power and heat. The 
extension of the street-railway system in all parts of the country 
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since tlie successful application of electricity as a method of pro- 
pulsion, has been one of the chief factors in quadrupling the uses 
of copper during the last ten years For the group there were 
reported 16,305 establishments, with $410,646,057 capital, 190,757 
wage-eainers, and $748,795,464 as the value of products, oi 5 8 per 
cent of the value of products for all industries. The total value of 
products for the group at the census of 1880 was $173,273,848 
Thus the rate of increase in this group for the twenty years was 
consideiably greater than in any other gioup, except vehicles for 
land tiansportation 

11 Tobacco — The eleventh great group of industries comprises 
Ihose which are confined to the manufacture of tobacco in any of 
its forms. This group shows 15,252 establishments, with $124,- 
089,871 capital, 142,277 wage-earneis, and products of $283,076,546 
in value, or 2 2 per cent of the total gross value of products in 
1900, an increase of more than 100 per cent, foi this group since 
1880 This industry has undeigone great changes since the Eleventh 
Census was taken In all manufactuiing communities there re- 
main small shops for the manufacture of cigais, and this bianch of 
the industry is widely distiibuted, hut the raanufactuie of snij^king 
tobacco, chewing tobacco, and cigaiettes has shown a remarkable 
tendency toward consolidation, giant organizations controlling the 
gieater pait of the production 

12 Vehicles for Land Transpoitation — The twelfth great 
gioup of industries includes all manner of vehicles for land trans- 
poitation. These manufactures utilize so many vaiieties of raw 
materials that it is impossible to class them together on that basis, 
although it IS the common one in the census gxouping, and they 
aie therefore grouped together on the basis of the siinilanty in use 
of then pioducts. They include nine industries, the most impoitant 
of wdiich aie the manufacture and repair of cars by steam and 
street railway companies, the manufacture of carnages and wagons, 
and of bicycles and tncycles. Theie were 10,113 estahlibhm^nts m 
this group, with $396,778,672 capital, 316,214 wage-earners, and 
products valued at $508,649,129, or 3 9 per cent of the total value 
of products for all industries, an increase since 1880 of 384 6 per 
cent , 01 neaily foui-fold 

13 Shi'phmldmg — The thirteenth great industry group is that 
of shipbuilding, which has been assigned to a distinct class, not 
only because of its growing importance and the great public interest 
in its development, but also because it utilizes such a great variety^ 
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of raw materials that it can not he properly assigned to any of the 
other gioiips 

A lemarkable increase in this industry is shown hy the statistics 
of the Twelfth Census The value of ships, boats, and vessels of all 
kinds pioduced in the shipyaids of the country, both private and 
governmental, has increased from $40,342,115 in 1890 to $85,612,- 
470 in 1900, an inciease of 112 2 per cent. The whole of this 
increase, however, has been in the branch of iron and steel shipbuild- 
ing , the value of such vessels constructed, not including those in 
governmental shipyards, increased fiom $12,929,953 in 1890 to 
$50,367,739 in 1900, or 289 5 per cent On the other hand, there 
was an actual deciease of 3 7 pei cent in the value of wooden ships, 
boats, etc (not including those in Government shipyaids), built in 
1900, as compared with the output of the year 1890, the amounts 
Toeing $24,210,419 and $25,135,457 respectively 

14 Miscellaneous Industries — The fourteenth group of in- 
dustries IS a heterogeneous grouping of all the miscellaneous in- 
dustries not included in any of the prior groups, nor iii the hand 
trades, and not susceptible of such inclusion It comprises all 
those J^ranches of true manufactuimg which, hy reason of their 
peculiar character as specialties oi novelties, or by reason of the 
special law material utilized, or for any othei reason, can not 
pi Opel ly be classified with any of the great geneial groups preced- 
ing The gioup leported 29,479 establishments, $1,348,920,721 
capital, 483,273 wage-eainers, and pioducts valued at $1,004,092,- 
294, or 7 7 per cent of the total gross value of products, an increase 
of ovei threefold since 1880. 

^ 15. Hand T)ades — There lemains to he considered one great 
group embiacing the industries commonly known as hand trades, 
which in this census have been segiegated fiom the manufacturing 
industiies proper, in order to bung out distinctly the relative im- 
pel tance of each. In the total number of establishments reporting 
at the Twelfth Census, these hand trades naturally represent a pro- 
poition altogether out of keeping with the relative value of their 
products In 1890 there weie 143,716 such establishments report- 
ing, out of a total number for all industries of 355/415, or 40 4 
per cent In 1900 the numbei of such establishments had incieased 
to 215,814, and lepiesented 421 per cent of the total of 512,254 
establishments In 1890 they employed 661,760 persons, including 
all the proprietors of such establishments In 1900 the numhei of 
wage-earners was 569,130, to which, in older to render the number 
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comparable with that of the census of 1890, must be added 242,184; 
propiietors, making a total of 801,284 Tbe value of the products 
of these establishments in 1890 was $1,009,347,226, or 10 8 per 
cent of the total gross value of the products of the manufactuiing 
industries of that yeai. In 1900 the gross value of products was 
$1,183,615,478, or 9.1 per cent of the total 
Included in the 15 groups aie establishments representing neaily 
eveiy manufacturing industry which is pursued by man in any part 
of the world. The exceptions aie piactically confined to certain 
products of skilled hand labor, ordinarily known as specialties or 
novelties. Types of this class of industry are the manufacture of 
lace, rugs, and embroidery Even here the machine manufacture 
of lace from cotton threads has attained a considerable development 
in the United States by the use of Ameiican mechanisms 

In several lines of manufacture, moieovei, notably m the textiles, 
Ameiican production is still confined laigely to what are known as 
staple pioducts, susceptible of lapid production, in accordance with 
a unifoun standaid, at a minimum labor cost, and involving a com- 
paratively small element of aitistic skill on the part of the work-* 
man It is a fact that the use of the Jacquard loom in the weaving 
of fancy patterns into the body of fabiics is not as geneial in the 
textile factories of this country as in those of continental Europe, 
In all branches of fancy goods, however, there has been a notable 
progress in the United States since 1890 That the minds of 
American manufacturers are turning more and more to the increased 
development of the artistic side of manufacturing is shown in many 
ways, and notably by the establishment in ceitain manufacturing 
centers — largely thiough the generosity and at the instigation of 
manufacturers — of schools of industiial art, where special attention 
is paid to the application of art to manufacture, and by the found-* 
mg of textile schools, where young men and women are taught the 
business of manufacturing from the scientific and artistic points of 
view. 
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Foville, A de, 476, 493 
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ulated, 15, the government of the colo- 
nies conducted with model ation, 25, the 
sugai colonies bettei governed than those 
of Bntaiii, 26, Huguenots from, settle 
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ant population of, 56-63, condition of 
towns, 63, of tiade, 65, of manufac- 
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68-70, effoits of reform undei Louis 
XV 1 , 71, resistance of privileged classes, 
72, the budget, 75, general dissolution 
of 01 der, 82 , the army, 83 , final catas- 
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trade by English oideis in council, 116, 
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118, la Restauiation, 148-169, potato 
disease appears lu, 234, effects of new 
gold in, 251, sous le second empire, 284- 
297, payment of indemnity by, 326-350, 
investments of, mnew countries, 359, in- 
crease of her public debt, 451 , sells Lou- 
isiana to the United States, 382 , national 
wealth of, 475, invested capital of, 500, 
business failures in, 603, lecent fluctua- 
tions of trade, 488, 490, 492, 509, 538 
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1857 et ses suites, 286 , developpement da 
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Fiederic the Great, 93 
Frederic William III , edict of emancipa- 
tion, 96 

Fi ee ships, free goods, neutral demands of, 
109 

Freight rates, reduction of, 307, 309 
French Indemnity, payment of, a va^st 
transaction, 326 , conditions iinder which 
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payment was to be made, 329, 330 , gen- 
eral process of payment, 331 332 , parti- 
cular means employed 333-337 , bills 
how obtainable foi, 338-340, relation of 
French trade to, 341 , movement of 
precious metals an element m, 343-347 , 
striking facts suggested bv, 348 , tu- 
uniph over obstacles in, 349-350, appli- 
cation of, the 'vaiious items classified, 
350-353 

French Kevolution, the, division of classes 
befoie, 65 , division of property, 56, 
feudal system, 57, 61, imal nobility, 
68, town goveinment, 64, the guilds, 
65, restuctions on manufactuies, 66, 
wealth of Fiance at the period of, 68 , 
in manufactures, 68 , in agiiculture, 69 , 
in commerce, 70 , schemes of reform, 
71-75, the budget, 76-76, inequality in 
distribution of taxes, 77, expenses of 
the couit, 78, the army, 83 , the ancient 
polity destroied, 84 

Fiome adopts the cotton manufacture, 35 

Gallatin, Albert, report of, 406, 624 

Gei man V, social and agrarian changes ef- 
fected in, by Stein and Hardenberg, 86- 
108, herneutial markets glutted during 
the war 1793-1815, 110 , foimation, ob- 
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em, 170-206 , effect of the new gold 
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322, 483, 485, 488, 493-496, 500, 509, 
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Giffen, Robert, economic investigations of, 
365, 474, 493, 501, 506 

Glidstone, Mi , 217 
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indemnitj, 329, 333, 336, 343-346, 349, 
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nth century, 315 , effect of improved 
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how regulated, 14, distinction between 
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302 , tonnage statistics of, 306 , Biibsh 
wheat market, 317 , giowth of her m- 
dustrie'5, 323 , bills on, in French in- 
deranit} , 335, 337 , liquidations of, 1878- 
1876, 355-374, statistical and economi- 
cal comparison of cotton manufactures 
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tries of, 485-486, postal statistics of, 
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' of her coal miners, 495 , invested capital 
of, 499 , business failures in, 502 , emi- 
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Gieek colonies, 3 
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hereditary possession salable, 63 , at- 
tempt to abohsh, 66. 


Hamilton, Alexander, Eeport on Manu- 
factures, 443, 622-623 
Hanse Towns, 117, 180, 194 
Hardeiiber|]j, agraiian legislation of, m 
1811, 98 , consists of two edicts, 99 , 
lights commuted bv first edict of, 100, 
principles of indemnification, 101 , rules 
for guidance in the application of these 
principles, 102, agricultural refoims of 
the second edict, 103-104 , lestrictions 
in edict of 1807 lemoved, 104, impoitant 
passage quoted from, 104-106 , various 
measures in, 106-108 

Hargreaves, John, hia invention of the 
spinning-jenny, 38, 129 
Henry III , restrictions on trade imposed 
by, 65 

History, place in, of period from 1860 to 
1885, 298 , summary of recent economic, 
322-325, 469-473, 608-510 
Holland, 114, 118, 119, 180, 194, 483, 497, 
507 

Hours of labor, reduction m, 503-505 
Humqfi race, the, inci eased power of, 
through railroad agencies, 310 , com- 
mercial relations establish the unity of, 
471-472 

Immigration, American, 28-30, 238, 395, 
505-507, 588. 
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1815, 31 , lestrictive duties on, in Eng- 
land, 46, 207-212, m France, 67, 148- 
169 , in Germany, 185-191 , effects of 
decrees and orders in council, 114, 116- 
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many, 1834-1859, 202 , removal of duties 
on, m England, 211-233, reduction of 
duties on, in France, 294-297 , varia- 
tions in, an economic sjmptom, 487, 
491-492, amount of, m Canada, 6^ 
Income and property tax, introduction of, 
by Sir Kobert Peel, m 1843, 224, ex- 
empted, in England, 1845, 1875, 475, 
value of pi operty assessed for, in Eng- 
land, 224, 474 , m France, 475 , in Ger- 
many, 476 , in United States, 478 
Indemnity, see French Indemnity 
India, cotton manufacture an ancient in- 
dustry in, 34 , effects of new gold 
upon, 252-258, 268-269 , due chiefly to 
her absorption of silver, 272-276 , reduc- 
tion in length of vovage to and from, 
by Suez Canal, 300-306 


Industries, see Cotton, Iron and Steel, In- 
ventions, Woilds’ Economic Progress 

Interest, rates of, 135, 453, 496-497. 

International relations, increase and im- 
portance of, 469-473 

Inventions, John Eay’s flv -shuttle, 36, 
Robert Kaj’s drop-box, 37, John Har« 
greave’s spinning- 3 enn-\ , 38, Richard 
Aikwiight's watei-fiame, 39 , Lewi-i 
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steam-engine, 49, Dud Dudlev’-’s smelt- 
ing process, 50 , Hum phi ey Davy’s 
safetv-lamp, 53, Eh Whitnev^’s cotton- 
gin, 405 , recent, enumerated, 324-325, 
general effects of, 53-54, 131, 322-324, 
509-510 

Ii eland, manufacture of Imen in, 45 , dis- 
tipss m, 233-236 , emigration from, 
237-238 

Iron, its early use in Britain, 50 , the im- 
petus given bv Dudley’s smelting pio- 
ce&s, 51 , effect of duties on, during the 
Restoration, 160 , exports of, from Zoll- 
\erein, 200-201, woild’s production m 
1880, 445, non ore in the United States, 
573-579, 583-584 

Iron, pig, increase m world’s product 1870- 
1883, 317, in England, 484, m the 
United States, 569-572, 585 

Iron and steel, effect of cheapening on 
railroad construction, 318, important 
uses of, 435-447 

Iron industiv, American, chap xxi 

Italy, 34, 303, 481, 483, 488, 490 


Kay, John, his invention of the fly 
shuttle, 36 

Kav, Robert, his invention of the drop- 
box, 37 

Kendal, dependent on the woollen indus- 
try, 32 


L\bor, liberally rewarded m the colonies, 
1, 9 , restrictions upon, by the guilds, 
65-68 , rights commuted by the edict of 
Hardenberg, 100 , demand for, can only 
increase with increase of capital, 130- 
131 , decrease of, m the management of 
vessels, 305 , displacement of, by ma- 
chinery, 318 , in cotton mills of the 
United States, 318, 415 , advantages 
possessed m Amenca, 417-427 , cost of, 
reduced bv machmer}, 428, stnkes a 
symptom of ita condition, 504-506, or- 
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ganization of, m United States iron in- 
dustry, 58b~587 

Laboiera, tenuie of, in British American 
colonies, 10 , effects of the feudal sj^stem 
upon, 57-68, abolition of “caste in 
persons, “ bv Stem, 92, 94, chaiacterof 
Geiman, 184, of British, 370-371, of 
Ameijcan, 416-421, \anations in the 
condition of, an economic symptom, 
503-504, union of, emplo^^ed m the 
United States iron and steel industry, 
586-587 

Lafavette, Maiquis of, his American ex- 
pedition, 73-74 

Land, quantity of, an element in coloniza- 
tion, 3, 4, 9, 10, classification of, befoie 
and after the Revolution, 66-57, “caste 
in land” abolished by Stem, 92, 94, 96, 
agrarian legislation ot Hardenberg 98- 
107 , failuie of crops, 1845-1846, 234- 
238, effects of improved tiansportation 
and production, 212, 320-321 , westwaid 
progiess of Ameiicau settlement, 375- 
399 

Latin Monetary Union, 290 
Lead, Romans obtained fiom Wales, 50 
Levasseur, E , wiitings of, 251, 597 
Licenses, commei cial, numbei of, 1802- 
1811, (note) 120 , evils of, during the 
blockade, 120-122 
Linen ti ade, the, its history, 45 
Loans, amount of money raised by, m 
England (1801-1821), 135, two distinct 
methods of obtaining, 136-141 , extent 
of, by the Bank of Fiance under the 
Second Empire, 285-287 , their emplov- 
ment of, for payment of Fiench indem- 
nity, 331-332, 338-341 , conversion of, 
454-459 , investments in public, an 
economic symptom, 498-500 
London, its money market a great distribu- 
tor, 253 , and equalizer, 358 
Louis XVI , character of, 71 , abortive 
reforms by, 72 

Lowell, Francis C , establishes first com- 
plete cotton factory at Waltham, 407 


Macclesfield, transfer of silk trade from 
Spitalfields to, 46 

Machineir, improvements in cotton, 36- 
44 , the steam engine, 49-50 , enact- 
ments against, prior to French Revolu- 
tion, 66 , displacement of labor by, 318- 
319, 415 , epoch of efficient, 321-325 , 
laws against exportation of, by England, 
404, cotton, introduced into America by 
Samuel Slater, 403-404 , Eh Whitney’s 


cotton gin as impoitant as inventions of 
English cotton manulacturing, 405 , Mr 
Lowell sets up improved cotton, 406- 
407 , stoppage of, dm mg American civil 
war, 414, Butish operatives, 370-372, 
American operatives, 417-425 , cost of 
labor, reduced bj , 428 , advantages of, 
430-4f34, important iron products due 
to, 435-440 , recent advancement in non 
and steel, 441-449, 572-573, 580 
Maltzalin, Baron, report of, to Mr Can- 
ning, 185 

Manchester, its early prosperity dependent 
on wool, 32 , adopts cotton industry, 35 
Mankind, see Human Race 
Manufactures, Biitish restiamts on, m 
North America, 20, fostered b} Colbert, 
66-67 , the protectn e policy of the Resto- 
ration, 148-169 , beneficial effects of Sir 
Robert Peel’s policv , 224-226 , establish- 
ment of, by the Zollverein, 172, 181 , 
growth of the factory system, 400-409 , 
American progress in, 622-636 
Merchants, the government of a company 
of, the worst possible for a country, 7 
Metals, precious, the movement of, an ele- 
ment in the pav ment of French indem- 
nity, 343-347 Bee New Gold 
Mexico, 390 ^ 

Milan decree, 118 

Mining, coal, 51-53, iron-ore, 529-634 
Money, effects of an inci eased supply of, 
244-251, 256-257, effects of a ciedit sys- 
tem, 251-252, kinds of, used m pay- 
ment of French indemnitj’, 330, 333- 
338, 340, investments in credit institu- 
tions, 498 , Canadian savings, 621 
Monopcjlies, mjuuous effects of colonial, 
7-8, 15-22, the guilds, 66-66, the ex- 
ample of England, 232 


Nantes, edict of, the revocation of, 46, 
Napoleon I , Berlin decree of, 316, Milan 
decree of, 118, decree of St Cloud and 
of Fontainebleau, 118 
Nations, increasing relations of, 469*473 
Navigation Acts, English, enumerated and 
unenuraerated commodities of, 15-22, 
repeal of, 239-241 , leading sections 
from the, 607-610, American, important 
sections of, 611-615 

Necker, appointed minister, 74, dismissed, 
75 , restored to office, 81 
Neutials, historical sketch of England’s 
policy towards, 110-112 , evasion of 
belligerent rights bv, 113-115 , orders 
in council against, 116, 117, 118 
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ITeutrality armed, principles of, 109-110, 
advantages, lld-il5 

Newcomen, the inventor of a steam engine, 
48, Its defects, 48-49 

New England, the colonial law of inherit- 
ance, 10, impoitance of its fishery, 16 , 
freedom of its government, 25, changes 
m the factory population, 421 , advan- 
tages of, for manufactures, 417-434 , 
recent output in Eastern manufactures, 
584 

Newfoundland, 308 

New Gold, the, chap x, a fall in value of 
money and a rise of general puces, 
caused by, 242-243 , the rise of prices 
unequal during period of augmentation, 
244, two-fold piocess by which the in- 
creased production opeiates, 245-247 , 
the laws which govern the rise of pi ices, 
247-251 , the influence of different cui- 
rencies upon the course of the movement, 
251-257, a change in the distribution 
rather than an increase in the amount 
of wealth from, 259 , a loss to com- 
mercial nations produced by, 260 , the 
order and effects of the movement upon 
different nations, 260 275 , influences 
de^loped by the movement that com- 
pensate for the loss, 275-278 , the un- i 
equal rise of prices m particulai countries 
during the movement, 278-281 j 

Norwich, the original seat of the woollen 
trade, 32 ^ I 

Ocean freights, reduction of, due to 
economy in consumption of coal by com- 
pound engines, 307-308 

Operatives, the character of German, 184, 
of English, 370-372, of American, 417- 
425, average product of, at different pe- 
riods in cotton mills of the United States, 
318, 415 

Orders in council, of May 16, 1806, 116, of 
Jan 7, 1807, 117, of Nov 11, 1807, 117, 
of April 26, 1809, 118 , Lord Brougham 
on, 122-124, declaration by the Prince 
Eegent to revoke, 124 , but too late to 
prevent the war of 1812, 124 

Paper, American legal tender, ch xx. 

Pans, trade of, in the 18th century, 64, 
its mob armed against the ministry, 80, 
parliament of, demands an Assembly of 
the States Geneial, 81, treaty of, not the 
cause of American industrial indepen- 
dence, 401, number of new companies 
established in, 1881-1884, 600 


Peasantry, French, condition of, prior to 
the Revolution, 57-63 ; their emancipa- 
tion, 82-85, German, condition of, piior 
to the emancipating edict of Stem, 87- 
88 , the abolition of caste in persons and 
serMom, 92-96 

Peel, Sii Robert, administration of, 217, 
his policy in regard to the com laws, 
219-221, financial policy of, 221-225 , 
commercial policy of, 225-229 , repeal 
of the com laws by, 230-233 

Petty, Lord Heniv, new financial depai- 
ture by, 145-146 

Picai dy, small landed proprietors of, 62 

Population, movement of, an economic 
symptom, 507-608 See Immigration, 
United States Census 

Portugal, colonies of, 5, m 16th century a 
great naval power, 6, her colonial 
government, 25 

Postal statistics, economic significance of, 
490-491 

Potato Ireland and the, 233-238. 

Prices, low, of land m the colonies, 7 , 
colonial, of European goods, 15, com- 
parison of, of bread before and since 
1789, 69, of bread, in England during 
the war (1793-1815), 130 , the sliding 
scale regulated by, of wheat, 213, 219- 
222, increase in, of grain owing to fail- 
ure of the potato ci op, 236 , effect of the 
new gold on general, 242-283, effect of 
railroads and steamships on, 314-315, 
of cotton, in relation to the American 
cimI war, 414, their economic signi- 
ficance, 492-494 

Production, m European colonies, 1-30, 
an increase of, owing to the great ini en- 
tions, 31, 61, 53-64 , low state of, m 
France pi lor to the Hevolution, 55-68 , 
hindered in Prussia by the caste system, 
94, effects of the protective system upon, 
of iron during the Restoiation, 160 , 
improved conditions of, in the Eollverein, 
184-185 , the lessened cost and increased 
amount of, owing to lecent improve- 
ments, 317-320, comparison of cotton, 
m 1860 and 1880, 415 , the world’s, of iron 
and steel in 1880, 445, the economic 
significance of \ariations in the world’s, 
1870-1885, 484-486, of coal and gold 
in Canada, 621, of iron and steel m the 
United States, 1880-1900, 630 

Production and distribution, average sav- 
ing in time and labor of, m recent j ears, 
298 , new conditions of, 298-325 

Prussia, see Germany, Stein, Hardenberg, 
Zolh erem 
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Purcliasing power, m France, 69, m Eng- 
land, 130 , in America, 41b 

Quito, 4 

Eailroad construction, recent reduction 
in the cost of, 312, 318 , extent of, an 
economic s\mptora, 489-490, extensive 
influence of American, and transporta- 
tion, 578-579 

Railwa 3 S, introduction of, in Germany, 
183 , extension of, in Fiance, 287-289 , 
aveiage fi eight charges of American, 
309-310, economic effects of, 311-315 , 
Geiinaii acquisition of, in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 330-331, ]n^estments by Geimanj 
of blench mdemnit\ in, 351, speculation 
in, by new countries, 360, compaiative 
mileage in 1881 of, in the United States 
and other countries, 435 , the woi Id’s 
mileage, in 1889, 310, increase in Cana- 
dian mileage, 1868-1900, 621 

Heciprocit^ of foreign countries, speech of 
Sir Kobert Peel on, 227-229 , benefits of, 
469-473 

Kestauration, la, politique commerciale de, 
chap Ml , de I’espiit des lois dnuam- 
eres, 148, ordonnance du 23 avril, 1814, 
149 , I administration et la Chambie, 

149, i^clamations contie Pordonnaiice, 

150, droits sur les fers, 150 , loi du 17 
ddcembre, 1814, 151, rapport de Magiiie- 
Giandprez, 152, lot du 28 avnl, 1816, 
152, loi du 27 mars, 1817, 153, le tiausit 
d’ Alsace rdtabli, 154, protestations des 
ports de mer, 154 , loi de 1819 sur 
l’4chelle mobile, 154 , loi de 1821, 155 , 
ses consequences, 156 , reclamations pio- 
tectionistes, 156 , loi de 1820, 157 , loi 
du 27 ]uillet, 1S22, 167, rappoit de 
Bourienne, 158 les sucres, 159 , les 
bestiaux, 160, les fers, 160, premieres 
reclamations des manufactui lers contie 
le svsteme, 160 , pretentions de la droite, 
161, profession de foi du Baron Saint- 
Cricq, 161, loi du 17 mai, 1826, 163, 
attitude du gouverneraent, 163, difficultes 
du systems, 164, traites de commerce, 
165 , les etudes dconomiques, 165, J B 
Sav et la theone des debouches, 165, 
projet de loi modere du ministere Mar- 
tignac, 167, caract^re du syst^me pro- 
tecteiir, 108, de la faveur dont il jouis- 
sait en Europe, 169 

Revenue, public, and expenditure, before 
the Revolution, m France, 75-80, from 
1792 to 1849 in England, 134, 143-144 , 
1861-1884 in the United States, 616- 


620, 1868-1900 in Canada, 621, 1837- 
1885 in England, 511-532 
Revolution, economic, due to in%entions, 
31, 53-54, 298, 324-325, 405, 415, 509, 
social and political, see. French Revo- 
lution, Stem 

Roebuck, I)i , associated with James Watt, 
49 

Romans, the advance of the Roman slower 
than of the Greek colonies, 3 
Rule, of 1756, mednmg of, 111, lelaxation 
of, 112, of 1798, neutral complaints of, 
112 

Russell, Lord John, advocates a fixed 
diit\, 221, fails to form a cabinet, 231 
Russia, repusals against, 110, prohibitorj'' 
taiiff of, 193 , giaui hanest of, 1888, 
316 , increase in public debt since 1870, 
451, lestiictions upon its goods m the 
English Navigation Acts, 608. 


Sailing-vessels, decrease in number and 
total tonnage of, 300, 308 
Sa\ mgs banks of Canada, 525 
Say, M Ldon, Report of, discussed, 326- 
350 

Scheele, discovers the bleaching puberties 
of OX’S muriatic acid, 43 
Schon, Theodor \ , his opinion of the 
edict of emancipation, 87, 95 
Seal fishery of Newfoundland, changes in, 
308 

Seaich, right of, neutral demands, 109 
Securities, go’i ei nment, investments in, an 
economic symptom, 498-499 
Serfdom, abolition of, m Fiance, 84 , m 
Geimanv, 94 

Shipping, increased efficiency of, 300-309, 
encouragement to American, 6 I 57 amount 
of Canadran, 621 
Sidcle, le xix% chap xxn 
Silk trade, the, establishment in England by 
the Huguenots, 46, American, 629 
Silver, the diain of, to the East, 275-276 
Sinclair, Sir John, quotations from his 
work on the public revenue, 132-133 
Slater, Samuel, erects first cotton factory 
with machineiy after English models in 
Ameiica, 403 

Socialism, recent phases of, 505 
Soetbeer, Dr , statistics of, 476 
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